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BOOK  V, 

T rade  of  Denmark , Oft  end,  Sweden , Pruffta , Spain > 
and  Ruftia , /<?  iLz/?  Indies.  Some  important 
inquiries  concerning  the  connexions  of  Europe  with 
the  Indies . 

IT  is  the  general  opinion,  that  in  the  earlieft  times,  BOOK 
a people  called  the  Cimbri  poifeffed,  at  the  ex-  L —f—  1 
tremity  of  Germania,  the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefus,  now1  Antient  re- 
known by  the  name  of  Holilein,  Slefwic  and  Jut-  Denmark, 
land;  and  that  the  Teutones  lived  in  the  adjacent 
iflands.  Whether  thefe  people  had  or  had  not  the  fame 
origin,  certain  it  is,  that  they  came  out  of  their  forefts  or 
fens  together  in  a body,  and  as  one  nation,  and  pene- 
trated among  the  Gauls,  in  queft  of  booty,  glory,  and  a 
milder  climate.  They  were  even  preparing  to  crofs  the 
Alps,  when  Rome  thought  it  was  proper  to  ftem  a tor- 
rent which  carried  all  before  it.  Thofe  barbarians  tri- 
umphed over  all  the  generals,  that  proud  republic  feot 
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to  oppofe  them,  till  that  memorable  aera  when  they  were 
totally  defeated  by  Marius. 

Their  country,  which  became  almoft  a defart  after 
that  terrible  cataftrophe,  was  peopled  again  by  the  Scy- 
thians, who,  being  driven  by  Pompey  out  of  that  vaft 
fpace  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Cafpian  fea,  marched 
towards  the  north  and  weft  of  Europe,  fubduing  all  the 
nations  they  found  in  their  way.  They  enflaved  Rufiia, 
Saxony,  Weftphalia,  the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefus,  and 
the  countries  as  far  as  Finland,  Norway  and  Sweden. 
It  is  pretended  that  Wodin  their  leader  traverfed  fo 
many  countries,  and  fought  to  fubdue  them,  only  with 
a view  to  excite  the  people  againft  the  formidable, 
odious  and  tyrannical  power  of  the  Romans.  That  ani- 
mofity,  which  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  raifed  in 
the  north,  fermented  fo  ftrongly  in  fecret,  that  fome 
centuries  after,  all  nations  with  one  accord  fell  upon  that 
empire,  the  enemy  to  all  liberty,  and  had  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  fubverting  it,  having  firft  weakened  it  by  repeated 
concuflions. 

Denmark  and  Norway  remained  without  inhabitants 
after  thefe  glorious  expeditions.  They  gradually  and 
quietly  recovered,  and  were  firft  taken  notice  of  again, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  Their 
valour  now  exerted  itfelf,  not  on  land,  but  on  the  ocean. 
Surrounded  as  they  were  by  two  feas,  they  commenced 
pirates,  which  is  always  the  firft  ftep  towards  navigation 
in  uncivilized  nations. 

They  firft  made  trial  of  their  ftrength  againft  the 
neighbouring  ftates,  and  feized  the  few  merchant  Chips 
they  found  failing  up  and  down  the  Baltic.  Embold- 
ened by  thefe  fuccefles,  they  were  enabled  to  plan  more 
confiderable  undertakings.  They  infefted  the  feas  and 
coafts  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  England,  Flanders,  France, 
and  even  Spain,  Italy  and  Greece.  They  frequently 
penetrated  into  the  inland  parts  of  thofe  vaft  countries, 
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and  even  ventured  upon  the  con-queft  of  Normandy  and 
England.  Notwithftanding  the  confufion  that  reigns  in 
the  annals  of  thofe  barbarous  times,  we  may  Hill  trace 
fome  of  the  caufes  of  fo  many  ftrange  events. 

The  people  of  Denmark  and  Norway  had  originally 
a ftrong  propenfity  to  piracy,  which  has  always  been 
obferved  in  people  bordering  upon  the  fea,  when  they 
are  not  reftrained  by  civilization  and  good  laws.  Cuf- 
tom  muft  neceffarily  have  made  the  ocean  familiar  to 
them,  and  inured  them  to  its'ftorms.  Having  no  agricul- 
ture, breeding  but  few  cattle,  and  finding  but  a fcanty 
refource  in  hunting,  in  a country  covered  with  ice  and 
fnow,  they  could  have  no  ftrong  attachment  to  their 
own  territories.  The  facility  with  which  they  built  their 
fhips,  which  were  nothing  more  than  rafts*  clumfily  put 
together  for  failing  along  the  coafts,  afforded  them  the 
means  of  an  eafy  accefs  to  all  parts,  and  enabled  them  to 
make  defcents,  to  plunder,  and  to  reimbark.  Piracy  was 
to  them  what  it  had  been  to  the  firft  heroes  of  Greece* 
the  road  to  glory  and  fortune  ; the  profeffion  of  honour* 
which  confifted  in  a contempt  of  all  danger.  This 
idea  infpired  them  with  invincible  courage  in  their  ex- 
peditions, fometimes  under  the  joint  command  of  differ- 
ent chiefs,  and  fometimes  divided  into  as  many  arma- 
ments as  nations.  Thefe  fudden  attacks,  made  in  a 
variety  of  places  at  once,  left  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coafts,  who  were  but  ill  defended,  becaufe  they  were  ill 
governed,  only  the  fad  alternative  of  being  maffaered* 
or  giving  up  their  all  to  redeem  their  lives. 

This  deftructive  character  was  a natural  confequence 
of  the  favage  life  of  the.  Danes  and  Norwegians,  and  of 
the  rough  and  military  education  they  received  ; but  it 
was  more  particularly  the  effedt  of  the  religion  cff 
Wodin.  That  vidtorious  impoftor,  improved,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  fay  fo,  the  natural  fiercenefs  of  thofe 
nations  by  his  fahguinary  dodtrines.  He  would  have  all 
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the  implements  of  war  deified,  fuch  as  fwords,  axes,  and 
lances.  The  molt  facred  engagements  were  confirmed 
by  thefe  precious  inftruments.  A lance  fet  up  in  the 
middle  of  a plain,  was  the  figrial  for  prayer  and  facrifice. 
Wodin  himfelf  at  his  death  was  ranked  amongft  the  im- 
mortal gods,  and  was  the  firR  deity  of  thofe  horrid  re- 
gions, where  the  rocks  and  woods  were  Rained  and  con- 
federated with  human  blood.  His  followers  thought  they 
honoured  him  by  calling  him  the  God  of  armies,  the  fa- 
ther of  {laughter,  the  depopulator,  the  incendiary. 
The  warriors,  when  they  went  to  battle,  made  a vow 
to  fend  him  a certain  number  of  fouls  that  they  devoted 
to  him.  Thefe  fouls  were  the  right  of  Wodin.  It  was 
the  general  belief,  that  that  God  appeared  in  every  bat- 
tle, either  to  protect  thofe  who  fought  valiantly,  or  to 
mark  out  the  happy  vi&ims  he  chofe  for  himfelf.  That 
thefe  followed  him  to  the  regions  of  blifs,  which  were 
open  to  none  but  warriors.  The  people  ran  to  death, 
as  to  martyrdom,  to  obtain  this  reward.  This  belief 
increafed  their  natural  propenfity  to  war,  till  it  grew  to 
enthufiafin,  and  to  a holy  thirft  for  blood. 

Christianity  overthrew  all  the  ideas  refulting  from 
fuch  a fyftem.  The  miffionaries  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  profelytes  to  a fedentary  life,  that  they  might  be  fit 
to  receive  their  inRrudtions.  They  difgufled  them  of 
their  roving  life,  by  fuggefting  other  means  of  fubfifl- 
ence.  They  were  fo  happy  as  to  infpire  them  with  a 
love  of  agriculture,  and  Rill  more  of  fifliing.  The  great 
plenty  of  herrings  which  then  flocked  to  their  coafls,  af- 
forded them  an  eafy  means  of  procuring  food.  The 
overplus  of  this  fiih,  they  foon  learnt  to  barter  for  the 
fait  they  wanted  to  cure  the  reR.  Thefe  growing  con- 
nections were  encouraged  by  one  common  fajth,  new 
profpefts,  mutual  wants,  and  great  fafety.  This  made 
fuch  a total  ^evolution,  that  fince  the  converfion  of  the 
5 Danes 
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Danes  and  . Norwegians,  not  a Tingle  inftance  is  to  be  ; 
found  in  hiflory,  of  their  expeditions  and  depredations. 

The  new  fpirit  which  feemed  to  animate  Norway  and 
Denmark,  could  not  fail  of  extending  their  communi- 
cation more  and  more  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
Unfortunately  it  was  intercepted  by  the  afcendant  of  the 
Hanfe  towns.  Even  when  that  great  and  fingular  con- 
federacy fell  to  decay,  Hamburgh  flill  maintained  the 
fuperiority  it  had  acquired  over  all  the  fubje£ts  of  the 
Danifh  dominions.  They  were  beginning  to  break  the 
bands  that  had  fubjedfed  them  to  this  kind  of  monopoly, 
when  they  were  induced  to  undertake  the  navigation  to 
the  Eaft  Indies,  by  an  incident  that  deferves  to  be  taken 
notice  of. 

A Dutch  fadlor,  named  Bofchower,  being  Tent  by  his 
nation  to  conclude  a treaty  of  commerce  with  the  king 
of  Ceylon,  fo  ingratiated  himfelf  with  that  monarch, 
that  he  became  chief  of  his  council,  his  admiral,  and 
was  created  prince  of  Mingone.  Bofchower,  intoxi- 
cated with  thefe  honours,  hallened  to  Europe,  to  make 
a parade  of  them  to  his  countrymen.  He  took  great 
offence  at  the  coldnefs  with  which  thofe  republicans  re- 
ceived the  titled  Have  of  an  Afiatic  court ; and  was  fo 
highly  provoked  at  it,  that  he  went  over  to  Chriftiern  IV . 
king  of  Denmark,  and  offered  him  his  fervices,  and  the 
intereft  he  had  at  Ceylon.  His  propofals  were  accepted. 
He  failed  in  1618,  with  fix  Ihips,  three  of  which  be- 
longed to  the  government,  and  three  to  the  company 
that  had  affociated  to  undertake  the  trade  of  the  Indies. 
His  death,  which  happened  in  their  pafiage,  put  an  end 
to  the  hopes  they  had  conceived.  The  Danes  met  with 
a very  bad  reception  at  Ceylon,  and  their  chief,  Ove 
Giedde  de  Tommerup,  faw  n'o  other  refource  than  to 
carry  them  to  Tanjour,  the  neareft  part  of  the  con^ 
tinent. 
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k Tanjour  is  a fmall  Rate,  which  is  but  a hundred 
miles  in  its  greateft  length,  and  eighty  in  its  greateft 
breadth.  It  is  of  all  that  coaft  the  province  that  bears 
the  greateft  quantity  of  rice.  By  means  of  this  natural 
wealth,  of  a great  many  common  manufactures,  and 
plenty  of  roots  ufed  for  dying,  the  public  revenue 
amounts  to  near  five  millions  a.  Its  fertility  is  owing  to 
its  being  watered  by  the  Caveri,  driver  which  comes 
down  from  the  mountains  of  Gate.  At  upwards  of  40© 
miles  from  the  head,  it  divides  in  two  ftreams.  At  the 
entrance  of  Tanjour,  the  eaftern  branch  takes  the  name 
of  Coleroon.  The  other  retains  the  name  of  Caveri, 
and  fubdivides  again  into  four  branches,  which  all  flow 
within  the  kingdom,  and  preferve  it  from  that  horrible 
drought  which  burns  up  the  reft  of  Coromandel  for  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year. 

This  happy  fituation  made  the  Danes  wifh  to  fettle 
a colony  in  Tanjour,  Their  propofals  met  with  a fa- 
vourable reception.  They  obtained  a fruitful  and  popu- 
lous territory,  on  which  they  built  Tranquebar,  and  af- 
terwards the  fortrefs  of  Dannebourg,  fufficient  for  the 
defence  both  of  the  road  and  the  town.  On  their  fide 
they  engaged  to  pay  an  annual  homage  of  16,500  livres  b, 
which  is  paid  to  this  day. 

Circumstances  were  favourable  for  opening  a large  * 
trade.  The  Portuguefe,  who  groaned  under  the  oppref- 
fion  of  a foreign  yoke,  ftruggled  but  faintly  to  preferve 
their  pofleflions.  The  Spaniards  fentno  fhips  but  to  the 
Molucca  and  Philippine  iflands.  The  Dutch  thought 
of  nothing  but  engrafting  the  fpice  trade.  The  Engliih 
felt  the  effeCts  of  the  difturbances  of  their  country,  even 
in  the  Indies.  All  thefe  powers  could  not  fee  this  new 
rival  without  regret,  but  none  oppofed  it. 

Thence  it  happened  that  the  Danes,  who  fet  out 
with  a capital  of  no  more  than  853,263  livres  c,  carried 
a 2x8,7501.  b About  72a!.  c About  37,y3ol. 
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on  pretty  confiderable  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  Indies.  BOOK 
Unhappily  the  Dutch  company  acquired  fuch  a fupe-  Y\  _ 
riority,  as  to  exclude  them  from  the  markets  where  they 
had  dealt  to  the  beft  advantage ; and  what  was  ftill  more 
unfortunate,  the  diffentions  that  rent  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, would  not  permit  the  mother  country  to  attend  to 
fuch  remote  concerns  as  thofe  of  this  colony.  The 
Danes  of  Tranquebar  infenfibly  fell  into  contempt,  both 
with  the  natives,  who  value  men  only  in  proportion  to 
their  riches,  and  with  rival  nations,  whofe  competition 
they  could  not  fuftain.  They  were  difcouraged  by  this 
inferiority,  and  the  company  gave  up  their  charter,  and 
made  over  their  fettlements  to  the  government,  as  an 
indemnification  for  the  fums  they  had  advanced. 

A new  fociety  was  formed  in  1670  upon  the  ruins  of  Changes 
the  old  one.  Chriftiern  V.  made  them  a prefent,  in  ^2?* 
fhips  and  other  effe£ls,  valued  at  310,828  livres,  10  undergone 
fousd,  and  the  adventurers  advanced  732,600  livres e. 

This  fecond  undertaking,  which  was  entered  upon  without 
a fufficient  fund,  proved  ftill  more  unfortunate  than  the 
firft.  After  a few  voyages,  the  factory  of  Tranquebar 
was  left  to  ftiift  for  itfelf.  All  they  had  to  fubfift  the 
inhabitants,  and  their  fmall  garrifon,  was  their  little  ter- 
ritory and  two  veffels  that  they  freighted  for  the  mer- 
chants of  that  country.  Even  thefe  refources  failed 
them  fometimes  j and  to  fave  themfelves  from  ftarving, 
they  were  reduced  to  mortgage  three  of  the  four  baftions 
that  conftituted  thei-r  fortrefs.  They  were  hardly  in  a 
condition  to  fit  out  a fhip  for  Europe  once  in  three 
years,  with  a very  moderate  cargo. 

Pity  feemed  to  be  the  only  fentiment  that  fo  defpe- 
rate  a fituation  could  infpire.  Yet  jealoufy  which  never 
fleeps,  and  avarice  which  is  alarmed  at  every  tri- 
fle, ftirred  up  an  odious  war  againft  the  Danes.  The 
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communication  with  his  territory,;  attacked  them  in 
1689,  in  the  very  town  of  Tranquebar,  at  the  inftiga- 
tion  of  the  Dutch.  That  prince  was  on  the  point  of 
taking  the  place,  after  a fix  months  fiege,  when  it  was 
fuccoured  and  faved  by  the  Englifh.  This  event  nei- 
ther was,  nor  could  be  attended  with  any  important  con- 
sequences. The  Danifh  company  continued  in  a lan- 
guid Rate.  It  drooped  every  day  more  and'  more,  and  at 
laft  expired  in  1730. 

From  its  afhes  fprang  up  another  two  years  after, 
which  ftill  fubfifts.  The  favours  that  were  heaped  upon 
them,  to  enable  them  to  trade  with  oeconomy  and  free- 
dom, plainly  fhew  of  what  importance  this  commerce 
appeared  to  their  government.  Their  charter  is  fettled 
for  forty  years.  Whatever  belongs  to  the  armament  and 
equipping  of  their  fhips,  is  exempted  from  all  duties. 
The  workmen  they  employ,  whether  natives  or  foreign- 
ers, are  not  tied  down  to  the  regulations  of  a company, 
which  are  a reftraint  upon  induftry  in  Denmark,  as  well 
as  in  other  countries  in  Europe.  They  are  difpenfed 
from  ufing  ftampt  paper  in  their  bufmefs.  They  have 
an  abfolute  jurifdi&ion  over  the  perfons  they  employ; 
and  the  fentences  paffed  by  the  directors  are  not  liable 
to  be  reverfed,  unlefs  the  punifhment  is  capital.  To 
remove  even  the  fhadow  of  conftraint,  the  fovereign  has 
renounced  the  right  he  ought  to  have  of  interfering  in 
the  adminiftration,  as  being  chief  proprietor.  He  has 
no  influence  in  the  choice  of  officers,  whether  civil  or 
military,  and  has  only  referved  a power  of  confirming 
the  office  of  governor  of  Tranquebar.  He  has  even 
bound  hinifelf  to  ratify  all  political  conventions  they 
might  think  proper  to  make  with  the  Afjatic  powers, 

In  return  for  fo  many  indulgences,  government  has 
only  required  one  per  cent,  upon  all  merchandife  ,of 


India  and  China  which  fhould  be  fent  abroad,  and  two 


and 
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and  a half  per  cent,  upon  all  that  fhould  be  confumed  at  b o o K 


home. 


The  grant,  containing  the  above  conditions,  was  no 
fooner  made  out,  than  adventurers  were  fought  for. 
To  engage  them  the  more  eafily,  they  diftinguifhed  two 
different  kinds  of  flock.  The  one  was  called  fixed,  and 
was  appropriated  to  the  acquifltion  of  all  the  effeds 
which  the  old  company  had  in  Europe  and  Aha.  They 
called  the  other  variable , becaufe  every  year  it  was  regu- 
lated by  the  number,’  the  lading  and  the  expence  of  the 
fhips..  they  think' proper  to  fend  abroad.  Every  pro- 
prietor may  chufe  whether  he  will  or  will  not  be  con- 
cerned in  thefe  armaments,  which  are  liquidated  at  the 
clofe  of  every ‘voyage.  If  any  one  fhould  decline  being 
concerned,  which  has  never  yet  been  the  cafe,  the 
venture  would  be  offered  to  another.  By  this  arrange- 
ment,^ the  company  became  permanent  by  the  fixed,  and 
annual  by  the  variable  flock. 

It  feemed  a difficult  matter  to  ftate  the  fhare  of  ex- 
pence, that  each  of  thefe  funds  was  to  bear.  Every 
thing  was  fettled  with  more  eafe  than  was  expe&ed.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  variable' fhould  pay  nothing  but  the 
neceffary  expences  for  the  purchafe,  the  fitting  out,  and 
the  cargoes  of  the  fhips.  All  befides  was  the  bufinefs 
of  the  fixed  flock,  which,  by  way  of  compenfation,  was 
to  take  up  ten  per  cent,  upon  all  India  goods  which 
fhould  be  fold  in  Europe,  and  five  per  cent,  upon  all  that 
fhould  be  fent  out  from  Tranquebar.  This’  continual 
addition  to  the  fixed  flock  has  fo  increafed  the  capital, 
that  inftead  of  four  hundred  fhares  at  1125  livres f, 
which  was  the  original  flock  of  the  company,  it  now 
confifts  of  fix  teen  hundred  fhares  at  1687  1.  iosg.  It 
was  fettled  at  this  number  in  1755,  and  ever  fince,  the 
duties  which  went  to  the  increafe  of  the  fixed  flock,  has 
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been  applied  to  the  increafing  of  the  dividend,  which 
j till  then  had  been  taken  upon  the  profits  of  the  variable 
Rock. 

Every  proprietor,  though  but  of  a fingle  fhare,  has  a 
vote  at  the  general  meetings.  A proprietor  of  three  fhares 
has  two  votes  ; a proprietor  of  five  has  three  votes,  and 
fo  on  in  the  fame  proportion  to  twenty  fhares,  which  en- 
titles the  owner  to  twelve  votes,  but  there  the  matter 
ends. 

Some  alteration  has  been  made  in  thefe  regulations  in 
1772,  when  the  charter  was  renewed  for  twenty  years. 
It  has  been  ftipulated  that  no  one  member  of  the  com- 
pany fhall  at  any  time  have  more  than  three  votes,  and 
that  none  fhall  be  allowed  to  give  his  vote  in  writing  or 
by  proxy. 

Denmark  trades  to  the  fame  parts  of  Afia  as 
other  European  nations.  The  pepper  they  fetch  from 
Malabar  does  not  exceed  fixty  thoufand  weight  a year 
upon  an  average. 

One  would  be  apt  to  think  from  every  circumftance 
that  their  trade  muft  be  brifk  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel. 
They  are  in  pofieftion  of  an  excellent  territory  ; though 
it  is  but  two  leagues  in  circumference,  the  population 
amounts  to  thirty  thoufand  fouls.  About  ten  thoufand 
live  in  the  town  of  Tranquebar.  There  are  twelve 
thoufand  in  a large  village,  where  they  work  at  ordinary 
manufactures.  The  reft  are  ufefully  employed  in  fbme  lef- 
fer  villages.  Three  hundred  Danes,  fifty  of  whom  com- 
pofe  the  garrifon,  are  the  only  Europeans  in  the  colony. 
Their  maintenance  cofts  but  96000  livres  h a year,  which 
is  the  income  of  the  poffefiion,  or  thereabouts. 

The  company  give  but  little  employment  to  their 
factors.  They  only  fend  them  two  fhips  once  in  three 
years  ; and  thofe  fhips  carry  in  all  but  1800  bales  of  or- 
dinary cotton,  which  do  not  coft  above  1,500,000  livres  \ 

h 4>2°°h  i 65,625!. 
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The  faftors  themfelves  do  not  know  how  to  improve  the  B O K 
leifure  they  enjoy,  to  advance  their  own  private  fortune.  -^1..^ 
They  can  think  of  no  other  way  than  lending  the  fmall 
capital  they  have  at  their  difpofal  to  Indian  merchants  at 
a high  intereft.  And  indeed  Tranquebar,  though  an 
antient  fettlement,  has  not  that  appearance  of  life  and 
opulence  which  is  obfervable  in  more  modern  colonies, 
which  have  been  managed  with  fpirit  and  MW.  The 
French,  driven  out  of  their  own  fettlements,  had  fome- 
what  enlivened  Tranquebar,  but  when  they  left  it,  the 
colony  fell  again  into  the  fame  languid  ftate  as  before. 

Yet  the  fituation  of  the  Danes  in  Coromandel,  is  not  fo 
bad  as  at  Bengal. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Afia,  they  difplayed  their 
flag  on  the  Ganges.  Their  ill  fuccefs  foon  obliged  them 
to  quit  it,  and  they  never  appeared  there  again  till  1755. 
Commercial  jealoufy,  which  is  become  the  ruling  paffion 
of  our  age,  has  fruftrated  their  views  upon  Bankibafar, 
and  they  have  been  reduced  to  fix  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  place.  The  French,  who  alone  had  fupported 
the  new  fadlory,  found  a refuge  there,  in  the  calamities 
of  the  laft  war,  and  all  the  affiftance  of  friendlhip  and 
gratitude.  Few  (hips  come  thither  dire&ly  from  Eu- 
rope. Since  1757  there  have  been  but  two;  both  their 
cargoes  together  had  coft  but  2,160,000  livres  k at 
home. 

The  trade  to  China  being  lefs  tedious,  and  lefs  liable 
to  meet  with  obftacles,  the  Daniih  company  has  purfued 
it  more  warmly  than  either  that  to  the  Ganges  or  to  Co- 
romandel, which  require  a previous  ftock.  They  fend 
a large  {hip  every  year,  and  oftener  two.  The  teas, 
which  were  their  chief  return,  were  moftly  confumed  in 
Eno-land.  The  acquifition  that  kingdom  has  made  of 
the°Ifle  ofMan,  which  was  the  ftaple  for  that  contraband 
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E OyO  K trade,  by  depriving  the  Danes  of  that  market,  muft  ne- 

i yl ceflarily  lefTen  their  dealings  with  China. 

The  annual  fales  of  the  company  now  amount  to 
6,500,000  livres  K It  is  not  likely  they  Ihould  be  car- 
ried much  higher.  We  know  their  armaments  are  eafily 
made  and  at  a trifling  expence.  Their  failors,  though 
not  fo  bold  as  thofe  of  fome  other  nations,  have  pru- 
dence and  experience.  The  iron  they  fend  to  the  Indies 
is  found  in  the  mines  of  Norway.  Government  pays  them 
a very  good  price  for  the  faltpetre  they  oblige  them  to 
bring  home.  The  national  manufactures  are  neither  fo 
numerous  nor  fo  much  favoured  as  to  be  any  hindrance 
to  their  fales.  They  can  eafily  difpofe  of  their  goods  all 
over  the  North,  and  in  fome  part  of  Germany.  They 
have  good  laws,  and  their  whole  conduct  deferves  the 
high  eft  encomiums.  There  is  not  perhaps  any  admini- 
ftration  to  compare  to  that  of  this  company  for  honefty 
and  ceconomy. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  advantages,  the  Danifti 
company  will  always  be  drooping.  The  confumption 
of  their  commodities  will  never  be  very  great,  in  a region 
which  nature  has  doomed  to  poverty,  and  which  induftry 
itfelf  cannot  enrich.  The  mother  country  is  neither  po- 
pulous, nor  powerful  enough  to  afford  them  the  means 
of  extending  their  commerce.  Their,  capital  is  fmall, 
and  will  always  remain  fo.  Foreigners  will  not  truft 
their  money  in  the  hands  of  a body  which  is  under  the 
controul  of  arbitrary  power  in  an  abfolute  monarchy. 
With  ah  adminiftration  that  would  do  honour  to  the  beft 
conftituted  republic,  they  muft  fuffer  all  the  hardfhips  of 
flavery.  A.  defpotic  government,  with  the  beft  inten- 
tions in  the  world,  can  never  be  powerful  enough  to  do 
good.  It  begins  by  taking  from  the  fubjeCls  that  free 
exercife  of  their  will,  which  is  the  very  foul  and  fpring 
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of  nations  ; and  when  it  has  broke  this  fpring,  it 
never  reftore  it  again.  It  is  mutual  confidence  _ w 

binds  men  together,  unites  their  interefts,  and  makes  bu- 
finefs  go  on.  Whereas,  arbitrary  power  abfolutely  ex- 
cludes all  confidence,  becaufe  it  abfolutely  excludes  all 
fafety. 

The  proje&  formed  in  1728,  of  removing  the  feat 
of  the  company  from  Copenhagen  to  Altena,  could 
not  remedy  thefe  inconveniences.  Indeed  the  fhips 
would  have  been  fent  off  more  eafily,  and  would  not  have 
been  expofed  to  the  danger  of  miffing  their  voyage, 
by  being  froft  bound,  as  they  are  fometimes  in  the 
found  ; but  we  cannot  agree  with  the  authors  of  the 
fcheme,  that  the  vicinity  would  ha/e  induced  the  Ham- 
burghers  to  place  their  capitals  on  an  adventure  which 
they  always  diflike.  So  that  we  may  boldy  affirm  that 
England  and  Holland  were  guilty  of  a needlefs  a&  of  ty- 
ranny, when  they  oppofed  this  domeftic  plan  of  a free 
and  independent  power.  Their  uneafinefs  about  Offend 
was  better  grounded. 

That  knowledge  of  trade  and  adminiftration,  and  that  Eftabiiflh- 

. 1 1 1 ment  °*  an 

found  philofophy,  which  infenfibly  gained  ground  all  iacjia  com- 
over Europe,  met  with  invincible  obftacles  in  fome  mo-  Pga"J4at  °f~ 
narchies.  They  could  not  penetrate  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,  which  was  wholly  intent  upon  projects  of  war, 
and  aggrandizement  by  conquefts.  The  Englifh  and 
Dutch,  whofe  attention  was  engaged  in  preventing 
France  from  increafing  her  commerce,  her  colonies  and 
her  navy,  ftirred  up  enemies  againft  her  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  lavifhed  immenfe  fums  upon  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ftria,  which  were  employed  againft  France  : but  at  the 
peace,  the  luxury  of  one  crown  reftored  more  riches  to 
the  other,  than  it  had  taken  from  it  by  the  v/ar. 

Austrian  power  which  ought  to  be  formidable,  from 
the  extent  of  its  dominions,  is  confined  by  reafon  of  its 
fituation ; for  moft  of  its  provinces  are  diftant  from  the  fea. 

Its 
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ofW  «*<- ions  are  choice  of.  It  affords  neither  oil,  ftlk,  nor 


■*  It  had  no  pretenfions  to  opulence,  and  knew 


not  how  to  be  frugal.  With  the  ufual  luxury  and  pomp 
of  great  courts,  it  gave  no  encouragement  to  induftry 
and  manufactures,  which  might  have  fupplied  the  means 
of  indulging  that  expenfive  tafte.  The  contempt  in 
which  it  has  always  held  the  fciences,  flopped  its  pro- 
grefs  in  every  thing.  Artifts  will  never  be  eminent  in 
any  country  where  they  are  not  aided  by  men  of  learning. 
Sciences  and  arts  muft  both  droop,  wherever  a freedom 
of  thinking  is  not  allowed.  The  pride  and  intolerant 
fpirit  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  kept  her  vaft  domains  poor, 
fuperftitious,  and  fond  of  a barbarous  kind  of  luxury. 

Even  the  low  countries,  formerly  fo  famous  for  their 
activity  and  induftry,  retained  nothing  of  their  ancient 
fplendor.  Not  a fingle  fhip  was  to  be  feen  in  the  har- 
bour of  Antwerp  ; it  was  no  longer  the  ftorehoufe  of  the 
north,  as  it  had  been  for  two  centuries  paft.  Bruflels 
and  Louvain,  far  from  fupplying  other  nations  with  their 
clothing,  bought  their  own  of  the  Englifh.  That  pre- 
cious article,  the  herring  fifhery,  had  pafied  from  Bruges 
to  Holland.  Ghent,  Courtray,  and  forae  other  towns, 
found  their  linen  and  lace  manufactures  decreafe  daily. 
Thofe  provinces,  placed  between  the  three  molt  enlight- 
ened and  moil  trading  nations  in  Europe,  had  not  been 
able,  notwithftanding  their  natural  advantages,  to  bear 
up  againft  fuch  a competition.  After  ftriving  fome  time 
againft  oppreffion,  againft  impediments,  multiplied  by 
ignorance,  and  againft  the  privileges  which  a rapacious 
neighbour  extorted  from  the  continual  wants  of  govern* 
ment,  they  were  totally  fallen  to  decay. 

Prince  Eugene,  as  great  a ftatefman  as  a warrior,  with 
a mind  fuperior  to  every  prejudice,  had  been  long  in  fearch 
of  the  means  of  enriching  a power  whofe  boundaries  he 


had  fo  greatly  enlarged  j when  a propofal  was  made  to 

him. 
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him,  of  eftablifhing  an  India  company  at  Oftend.  The  B 
hrft  contrivers  of'  this  fcheme  had  very  extenfive  views. 
They  pretended  that  if  it  could  be  brought  to  bear,  it 
would  excite  induftry  throughout  the  Auftrian  dominions, 
would  give  them  a navy,  one  part  of  which  would  be  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  other  at  Fiume  and  Triefte, 
would  deliver  that  Power  from  the  dependence  {he  was 
{fill  in  on  the  fubfidies  of  England  and  Holland,  and 
make  her  formidable  to  the  coafts  of  Turkey,  and  to  the 
very  city  of  Conftantinople. 

The  able  minifter  to  whom  this  was  addrefled,  was 
very  fenfible  of  the  value  of  fuch  overtures,  however  he 
would  not  be  too  hafty.  To  accuftom  his  own  court 
and  all  Europe  to  this  novelty,  he  chofe  to  fend  out  two 
{hips  to  India  in  1717,  with  none  but  his  own  paflports. 
Their  voyage,  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that  more  were  fent  out 
the  following  years.  Every  expedition  proved  fortunate  ; 
and  in  1722  the  court  of  Vienna  thought  it  was  time  to 
fecure  the  property  of  the  adventurers,  who  were  for  the 
moft  part  Englilh  and  Dutch,  by  the  fulleft  charter  that 
ever  was  granted. 

The  new  company,  who  had  a capital  of  twenty  mil- 
lions, divided  into  ten  thoufand  {hares,  appeared  with 
great  luftre  in  all  the  markets  in  India.  They  made  two 
fettlements,  that  of  Coblom,  between  Madrafs  and 
Sadrafpatnam  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  and  that  of 
Bankibafar  on  the  Ganges.  They  even  intended  to  pro- 
cure a place  to  put  in  at  for  refrefhments,  and  had  caft 
their  eye  upon  Madagafcar  for  that  purpofe.  They  were 
fo  happy  In  the  choice  of  their  agents,  that  they  could 
rely  upon  them  for  the  care  of  their  concerns,  as  they 
had  {hewn  refolution  enough  to  furmount  every  obftacle 
that  jealoufy  had  thrown  in  their  way,  and  {kill  enough 
to  extricate  themfelves  from  all  the  fnares  that  had  been 
laid  for  them.  The  richnefs  of  their  returns,  and  the 
reputation  of  their  ftock,  which  brought  in  fifteen  per 
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cent.  Hill  increafed  their  confidence.  It  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed  they  would  have  been  disappointed  of  their  expec- 
tations, had  not  their  operations  been  thwarted  by  poli- 
tical interefts.  To  give  a clear  idea  of  the  reafons  of  this 
policy,  we  muft  take  up  the  matter  farther  back. 

When  Ifabella  had  fent  to  difcover  America,  and  to 
penetrate  as  far  as  the  Phillippine  iilands,  Europe  was  fo 
plunged  in  ignorance,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  pro- 
hibit the  navigation  to  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  to  all  fub- 
je&sof  Spain  who  were  not  natives  of  Caftile.  That  part 
of  the  low  countries  which  had  not  recovered  its  liberty, 
having  been  given  in  1598  to  the  Infanta  Ifabella,  on  her 
niarriage  with  the  archduke  Albert,  the  new  fovere igns 
were  required  to  make  a formal  renunciation  of  this  trade. 
When  thefe  provinces  were  again  united  to  the  monar- 
chy in  1638,  that  circumftance  made  no  alteration  in 
this  odious  ftipulation.  The  Flemings,  juftly  offended 
at  being  abridged  of  the  right  which  nature  gives  to  all 
people,  of  trading  wherever  other  nations  are  not  law- 
fully entitled  to  an  exclufive  privilege,  complained 
loudly  of  this  impofition.  They  were  feconded  by  their 
governor  the  cardinal  Infant,  who  obtained  a decifion, 
that  they  fhould  be  allowed  to  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 
The  a<ft  for  this  purpofe  was  not  yet  iffued,  when  Por- 
tugal Ihook  off  the  yoke  under  which  it  had  fo  long  been 
oppreffed.  The  fear  of  increafing  the  difcontent  of  the 
Portuguefe,  whom  they  hoped  to  bring  back,  prevented 
the  Spaniards  from  giving  them  a new  rival  in.  Afia,  and 
protra&ed  the  conclufion  of  this  important  affair.  It  was 
not  at  an  end,  when  it  was  fettled  at  Munfter  in  1648, 
that  the  fubjedfcs  of  the  king  of  Spain  ihould  never  ex- 
tend their  trade  in  tfie  Indies,  more  than  it  was  at  that 
period.  This  adt  ought  not  to  have  been  lefs  binding  to 
the  emperor  than  it  was  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  fince 
he  poffeffes  the  low  countries  on  the  fame  terms,  and 

with 
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With  the  fame  obligations  they  were  fubje<5t  to,  when 
tinder  the  dominion  of  Spain. 

Thus  reafoned  Holland  and  England,  to  compafs  the 
fuppreflion  of  the  new  company,  whofe  fuccefs  gave  them 
great  lirieafinefs.  Thofe  two  allies,  who  by  their  mari- 
time  fdrces  dould  have  annihilated  Ofterid  and  its  trader 
did  not  chufe  to  quarrel  with  a power  which  they  them- 
felveshad  raifdd,and  w:hich  they  thought  they  flood  in  need 
Of  agairtft  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  So  that  though  they 
Were  determined  riot  to  fuffer  the  houfe  of  Auftria  to  dip 
ihto  the  fountain  of  their  riches,  they  contented  them- 
felves  with  making  remonftrarices  on  the  violatiori  of  the 
moft  folerrin  engagements.  They  were  feconded  by 
Franck,  Which  had  the  fame  concern  in  the  affair,  and 
jrioreover  was  guarantee  of  the  violated  treaty. 

The  emperdr  paid  no  regard  to  thefe  reprefentations* 
He  Was  fuppor  ted  in  his  Undertaking  by  the  ohftinacy  of  his 
Own  difpofition,  by  the  ambitious  profpedts  that  had  been 
fiiggefled  to  him,  arid  by  tlie  great  privileges,  and  indul- 
prices,  granted  by  Spain  to  the  merchants  reriding  iri 
his  dominions.  That  crown  was  then  in  hopes  of  ob- 
taining the  heii&fs  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  for  E)on  Car- 
los, and  thought  rio  cOncefllons  too  great  for  fuch  an  al- 
liance; The  Union  of  thofe  two  courts,  which  had 
always  beeri  Ooriridered  as  irreconcileable,  alarmed  alt 
Europe.  Every  nation  thought  itfelf  in  danger.  Num- 
berlefs  leagues  Were  formed,  and  many  treaties  concluded^ 
to  endeavour  to  break  that  harmony,  which  was  thought 
to  be  more  dangerous  than  it  feally  was;  All  was  to' 
no  purpofe,  till  the  council  of  Madrid,  having  no  more 
treafures  to  lavifh  upon  Germany*  were  convinced  that 
they  were  purfuing  a phantom.  Auftria  was  not  dif- 
mayed  at  the  defection  of  her  ally,  and  feemed  determined 
to  aflert  her  claims*  and  efpecially  her  commercial  iri- 
terefts.  Whether  the  maritime  powers  were  intimidated 
by  this  fteadinefs,  or  whether,  as  was  moie  probably  the 
Vol.  II,  Q eafe i 
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cafe,  they  only  confulted  the  di&ates  of  found  policy, 
they  determined  to  guarantee  the  pragmatic  fan<Rion  in 
1727.  The  court  of  Vienna  paid  this  important  fervice, 
by  facrificing  the  Oftend  company. 

Though  the  public  acts  mention  only  a fufpenfion  for. 
feven  years,  the  proprietors  plainly  faw  that  their  ruin 
was  determined,  and  that  this  Ripulation  was  only  in- 
ferted  as  a falvo  to  the  imperial  dignity.  They  had  too 
good  an  opinion  of  the  court  of  London  and  the  Rates 
general,  to  fuppofe  they  would  have  fecured  the  indiviR- 
bility  of  the  AuRrian  dominions  for  a meer  momentary 
advantage.  This  perfuafion  determined  them  to  think 
no  more  of  ORend,  and  to  difpofe  of  their  Rock  fome 
other  way.  They  tried  fucceffively  to  fettle  at  Ham- 
burgh,  at  TrieRe  and  in  Tufcany,  but  all  their  endea- 
vours proved  abortive.  Thofe  fucceeded  beR  who  made 
choice  of  Sweden. 

Sweden,  whofe  inhabitants,  known  by  the  name  of 
Goths,  had  contributed  to  the  Aibverfion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  after  rufhing  like  a torrent,  Rirank  back  into  its 
own  defarts,  and  fank  into  its  former  obfcurity.  Their 
domeRic  conteRs,  as  fliarp  as  they  were  conflant,  left 
them  no  time  to  think  of  foreign  wars,  or  to  unite 
their  intereRs  with  thofe  of  other  nations.  They  had 
unfortunately  the  worR  of  all  conRitutions,  that  in  which 
authority  is  fo  divided,  as  that  neither  of  the  feverai 
powers  knows  exa&ly  what  degree  falls  to  its  fhare.  The 
claims  of  the  king,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  the  cities 
and  the  peafants,  make  fuch  a confufion,  as  would  a 
thoufand  times  have  proved  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom,  if 
their  neighbours  had  not  laboured  under  the  fame  grie- 
vances. GuRavus  Vafa  put  an  end  to  that  anarchy,  by 
uniting  the  greater  part  of  thofe  powers  in  his  own  per- 
fon  j but  he  plunged  the  Rate  into  another  calamity,  full 
as  fatal  as  the  former. 


That 
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That  nation,  which  Teemed  to  be  defigned  by  nature  BOOK 
for  navigation,  as  it  is  poffeffed  of  extenfive  Tea  coafts,  , f 

excellent  harbours,  timber  Tor  fhip  building,  iron  and 
copper  mines,  and  all  the  other  materials  requifite  Tor  a 
navy,  had  given  it  up  when  they  grew  weary  of  piracy. 

The  people  of  Lubeck  fetched  away  what  they  had  to 
fpare,  and  brought  them  fait,  fluffs,  and  whatever  they 
wanted  from  abroad;  No  fhips  were  feen  in  their  roads 
but  the  veffel's  of  that  republic,  or  any  warehoufes  in 
their  towns  but  what  belonged  to  them. 

The  haughty  foul  of  Guffavus  could  not  brook  this 
dependence.  He  Was  determined  to  break  the  bands  that 
tramped  the  induffry  of  his  fuhjedsj  but'  he  fet  about  it 
too  haftily.  He  fllut  his  harbours  againft  the  people  of 
Lubeck,  before  he  had  built  any  fhips  or  trained  up  any 
merchants.  This  put  an  end'  at  once  to  all  intercourse 
between  his  fubje&s  and  other  nations  ; and  fuch  a total 
ftagnation  of  bufmeff  proved  fatal  to  agriculture,  that 
firft  of  arts  in  ail  countries,  and  the  only  one  then  known 
in  Sweden.  The  fields  lay  fallow,  when  once  the’  huf- 
bandmart  had  not  not  thofe  inceffant  and  repeated  de- 
mands^ which  till  then  had  been  a fpur  to  his  induffry. 

Some  Englifh  and  Diitch  fhips,  which  arrived  there  now 
and  then,  had  not  yet  roufed  the  old  emulation,  when 
Guffavus  Adolphus  afcended  the  throne. 

He  fignalized  the  firft  years  of  his  reign  by  making 
ufeful  alterations.  Rural  labours  were  revived  ; the 
works  went  on  better  in  the  mines  j companies  were  fefc 
bn  foot  to  trade  to  Perfia  and  the  Eaft  Indies  ; the  foun- 
dations of  a new  colony  were  laid  on  the  coafl:  of  North 
America ; the  Swedifh  flag  was  feen  in  all  the  feas  of 
Europe,  carrying  copper,  iron,  wood,  tallow,  tar,  hides, 
butter,  corn,  fifti  and  furs  ; and  bringing  home  wine, 
brandy,  fait,  fpice  and  all  forts  of  fluffs. 

This  profperity  was  but  momentary.  The  wars  of 
the  great  Guffavus  in  Germany,  foon  checked  the  grow- 
C 2 ing 
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ing  induftry  of  the  Swedes.  His  fucceflors  endeavoured 
to  quicken  ify  but  it  was  again  deftroyed  by  frefh  wars, 
which  lafted  till  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  E)uring  that 
long  period,  the  kings  aimed  at  nothing  but  arbitrary 
power,  and  the  genius  of  the  nation  was  wholly  turned 
to  arms. 

The  Swedes  did  not  apply  themfelves  to  ufeful  pur- 
fuits,  till  they  had  loft  all  their  conquefts,  and  till  the 
elevation  of  Ruftia  left  them  no  hopes  of  new  ones. 
The  ftates  of  the  kingdom  having  abolifhed  defpotifm, 
corrected  the  abufes  of  fo  faulty  an  adminiftration.  The 
rapid  tranfition  from  a ftate  of  flavery  to  the  fulleft  li- 
berty, did  not  however  oecafton  thofe  violent  concuftions, 
which  commonly  attend  fuch  revolutions.  All  the  al- 
terations were  made  upon  mature  deliberation.  The 
firft  attention  was  paid  to  the  moft  neceflary  profeflions, 
which  till  then  had  been  unnoticed,  or  defpifed.  The 
arts  of  convenience,  or  elegance,  were  foon  introduced. 
Several  mafterly  performances  were  publifhed,  treating 
of  the  deepeft  fcienees,  and  worthy  to  be  adopted  by  the 
moft  enlightened  nations.  Such  of  the  citizens  as  had 
quitted  their  long  ruined  country,  returned  home  with 
the  talents  they  had  acquired.  The  young  nobility  tra- 
velled into  every  part  of  Europe  where  any  thing  was 
to  be  learnt.  Order,  political  ceconomy,  and  the  feve- 
ral  branches  of  adminiftration,  became  the  general  topic 
of  converfation.  Whatever  concerned  the  republic,  was 
maturely  difcufled  in  the  general  aflemblies,  and  freely 
approved  or  cenfured  in  the  public  writings.  Informa- 
tions were  called  in  from  all  quarters.  Foreigners  who 
brought  any  invention,  or  any  ufeful  knowledge,  were 
kindly  received  ; and  it  was  at  that  favourable  jundure 
that  the  agents  of  the  Oftend  company  made  their  ap- 
pearance. 

A rich  merchant  of  Stockholm,  named  Henry  Ko- 
ning>  approved  of  their  fchemes,  and  procured  the  ap- 
probation 


eftablifhed,  with  the  exclufive  privilege  of  trading  be- 
yond  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Charter  was  only 
for  fifteen  years.  It  was  not  thought  expedient  to  grant 
it  for  a longer  time,  both  to  have  an  early  opportunity 
of  rectifying  any  imperfections  incident  to  new  under- 
takings, and  to  quiet  the  minds  of  many  citizens,  who 
were  averfe  to  an  undertaking  which  they  thought  im- 
proper for  men  accuftomed  to  their  climate.  In  order, 
as  much  as  poflible,  to  unite  the  advantages  of  a free 
trade  with  thofe  of  a privileged  aflociation,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  flock  fhould  be  unlimited,  and  that  each  pro- 
prietor fhould  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  his  own  at  the 
end  of  every  voyage.  As  moft  of  the  adventurers  were 
foreigners,  it  was  thought  but  juftice  to  fecure  a profit  to 
the  nation,  by  obliging  them  to  pay  the  government 
2250  livres  m,  upon  the  cargo  of  every  fhip. 

Notwithstanding  this  duty,  which  nearly  con- 
fined their  trade  to  China,  the  proprietors  divided  much 
greater  profits  than  any  other  company  ever  did.  This 
fuccefs  determined  the  ftates,  when  they  renewed  the  char- 
ter in  1746,  to  demand  75,000  livres  n per  fhip,  in  lieu 
of  the  old  duty.  Thefe  terms  were  punctually  complied 
with  till  1753:  then  the  directors,  who  felt  the  fweets 
of  their  fituation,  projected  to  make  it  permanent,  by 
giving  a firm  confiftency  to  the  tranfient  aflociation  that 
had  intrufted  them  with  the  management  of  their  affairs  ; 
and  they  contrived  to  have  their  fcheme  adopted  by  the 
aflembled  nation.  It  was  not  to  be  expeCted  that  the 
proprietors  would  fo  readily  afient  to  a fyftem  that 
abridged  them  of  their  liberty,  and  was  the  more  to  be 
-dreaded,  as  it  had  proved  fatal  to  other  companies.  They 
were  however  allured  by  the  profpeCi  of  a more  regular 
income,  inftead  of  a dividend  which  had  for  fome  years 
yaried  to  an  incredible  degree ; which  was  either  fo  con- 
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B CM3  k trived  on  purpofe  to  make  the  projeft  go  down  the  better, 
; or  was  a natural  confequence  of  the  fiuduationof  trade. 
They  were  finally  determined  by  the  indulgence  the  go- 
vernment {hewed  them,  in  taking  no  more  than  a duty  of 
twenty  per  cent,  upon  tea,  and  all  other  India  goods 
which  {hould  be  confumed  within  the  kingdom,  inftead 
of  the  75,000  livres  0 which  had  been  paid  for  fix  years 
upon  every  ffiip.  This  new  regulation  lafted  till  1766, 
which  was  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  charter 
granted  twenty  years  before. 

They  had  not  put  off  till  that  period  taking  meafures 
for  the  renewal  of  the  company.  As  early  as  the  7th  of 
July  1762,  a new  charter  was  granted  for  twenty  years 
longer.  The  conditions  were  more  advantageous  to  the 
ffate,  than  was  expected  by  thofe  who  had  not  attended 
to  the  profits  of  that  trade.  The  company  lent  the  go- 
vernment 1,500,000  livres  p without  intereff,  and 
3,000,000  * at  fix  per  cent.  The  proprietors  who  ad- 
vanced this  money,  were  to  be  repaid  gradually  out  of 
the  drawback  of  112,500  livres  r,  which  they  engaged 
to  pay  for  every  {hip  they  {hould  fend  out.  A duty  of  one. 
fourth  of  the  produce  was  laid  on  all  fuch  of  their  com- 
modities as  {hould  be  exported  out  of  the  kingdom  ; and. 
fuch  as  were  confumed  at  home  were  to  pay  the  old  du- 
ties, or  fuch  new  ones  as  government  fhould  think  pro- 
per to  lay  on  them.  This  is  the  regulation  that  fubfifts 
ever  fince  1766. 

The  company  have  fixed  the  center  of  their  bufinefs 
at  Gottenburgh,  which  is  by  far  the  raoft  convenient 
port  for  their  purpofe.  At  firft  their  flock  varied  from 
one  voyage  to  another.  It  is  generally  believed  that  in 
1753,  it  was  fixed  at  nine  millions5,  though  but  fix  4 
Were  laid  down.  Thofe  who  are  befl  informed,  are  of 
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©pinion  that  the  lafl  regulation  has  really  brought  in  ten  BOOK, 
millions u ; but  we  know  ndthing  on  this  important  y’_  | ^ 
point,  except  from  conjecture,  for  it  never  was  laid  before 
the  public.  As  the  Swedes  were  very  little  concerned  in 
this  flock,  it  was  judged  belt  to  conceal  the  poverty  of 
it,  and  to  that  end  it  was  enadted,  that  any  dire&or  who 
fhould  divulge  the  names  of  the  proprietors,  or  the  fums 
they  had  fubfcribed,  fhould  be  fufpenaed,  or  even  de- 
pofed,  and  irretrievably  forfeit  all  the  flock  he  was  pof- 
fefled  of.  This  myflerious  conduct  is  flill  obferved.  In- 
deed the  accounts  of  the  diredory  are  regularly  laid  before 
twelve  of  the  chief  proprietors,  who  are  chofen  once  in 
four  years  at  a general  meeting  ; but  mercantile  people 
will  never  confider  this  as  a fufficient-fecurity  ; and  will  al- 
ways think  it  flrange,  that  a free  flate  fhould  have  open- 
ed fuch  a door  for  corruption,  Secrefy,  in  politics,  is 
like  lying ; it  faves  a flate  for  a while,  and  is  the  undo- 
ing of  it  in  the  end.  Neither  is  of  any  ufe  but  to 
wicked  men. 

Though  the  company  met  with  fome  mifchances,  the 
dividend  kept  up  to  thirty  two  per  cent,  upon  an  ave- 
rage. This  whole  profit  was  made  upon  fales  that  did 
not  exceed  fix  millions  of  livres  w yearly.  Eleven 
twelfths  of  thofe  goods  have  been  exported,  and  what 
little  the  Swedes  have  confumed,  they  have  paid  for  with 
their  own  commodities.  The  fcarcity  of  cafh,  and  the 
few  resources  they  had,  would  not  admit  of  greater 
luxury,  as  will  appear  if  we  confider  the  following  par- 
ticulars. 

The  extent  of  Sweden  is  6900  leagues  fquare,  allow-  j^efent 
ing,  as  they  do  in  that  country,  but  ten  and  a half  to  a Sweden, 
degree.  A great  part  of  it  is  covered  with  immenfe 
lakes.  The  foil,  which  is  mofl  commonly  greafy  clay, 
is  harder  to  till  than  fandy  ground,  but  it  bears  more. 
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The  prodigious  fnows  that  cover  it,  ihelter  and  cherifii 
the  plants.  Unfortunately  the  winters  are  fo  long,  and 
the  days  fo  fliort,  that  there  is  hut  little  time  for  the  la- 
bours of  the  field.  B elides,  as  the  men  are  taller  and 
jtouter  than  in  ether  countries,  they  require  more  fub- 
irantial  food,  and  ip  larger  quantities. 

From  thefe  reafons  we  Ihould  be  apt  tp  fufpea  that 
fhe  population  never  was  very  great  in  Sweden,  though 
it  has  been  called  the  manufactory  of  human  kind.  Pro- 
baMy  the  numerous  bands  who  poured  out,  and  who, 
under  the  fo  much  dreaded  name  of  Goths  and  Vandals, 
ravaged  and  fubdued  fo  many  regions  of  Europe,  were  no 
Other  than  fwarms  of  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  who 
came  thither  in  a conftant  fucceffion  by  the  north  of 
Aha.  Yet  it  would  be  a miftake  to  fuppofe  that,  that 
vaft  country  was  always  as  thinly  peopled  as  it  is  now. 
borne  hiltorical  proofs  which  were  laid  before  the  Hates  at 
their  laffc  meeting,  convinced  them  that  three  hundred 
years  ago,  their  country  had  more  inhabitants  than  it 
has  at  prefent,  though  at  that  time  they  profefTed  the  ca- 
tholic religion,  which  enjoins  the  monaftic  life,  and  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  It  appears  from  a very  accurate 
account  taken  in  i76o,  by  order  of  the  government, 
that  Sweden,  exclufive  of  her  German  dominions  which 
are  but  trifling,  has  adlually  but  2,383,113  fubjedts; 
and  that  in  this  population,  there  are'  1,127,938  men, 
an  I>255>175  women.  By  taking  the  mean  term,  this 
makes  345  inhabitants  to  a league  fquare.  The  two  ex- 
tremes  are  Gothia  which  has  1248,  and  Lapland  which 
has  but  two  inhabitants  to  a league.  ... 

The  numbers  would  be  greater  in  all  the  provinces 
f ***  7re  "ot  continually  deferted  by  the  natives,  and’ 
frequently  for  ever.  There  are  men  in  all  countries,' 
who,  either  out  of  curiofity,  or  from' a natural  reftiefs- 
nefs,  and  without  any  determinate  objeft,  love  to  rove 
aboutj  but  thi,  is  only  the  malady  of  a few  indi- 

vidualsc 
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yiduals,  and  cannot  be  deemed  the  {landing  caufe  of  a 
conftant  emigration.  There  is  a natural  propensity  in 
fill  men  to  love  their  own  country,  which  is  rather  to  be 
accounted  for  from  moral,  than  from  natural  prin- 
ciples. An  inherent  fondnefs  for  fociety,  the  ties  of 
blood  and  of  friendftiip,  an  acquaintance  with  the  cli- 
mate and  language,  that  partiality  we  are  fo  apt  to  con- 
tract for  the  place,  the  manners  and  the  way  of  life  we 
are  accuftomed  to,  all  thefe  are,  to  a rational  being,  fo 
many  attachments  to  the  land  in  which  he  was  born, 
and  educated.  They  muft  be  powerful  motives  that  can 
determine  him  to  break  all  thefe  ties  at  once,  and  to 
prefer  another  country,  where  all  will  be  Arrange  and 
nevy  to  him.  In  Sweden,  where  the  whole  power  re- 
lides  in  the  Hates,  which  are  compofed  of  the  feveral 
orders  of  the  kingdom,  even  that  of  peafants,  every  one 
fhould  be  the  more  attached  to  his  country  ; yet  emigrar 
tions  are  very  frequent,  and  there  muft  be  fome  caufe 
for  them. 

The  clafs  which  of  all  others  are  mod  attached  to 
their  country,  are  the  hufbandmen.  Agriculture  was 
tolerably  flourifhing,  till  Guftavus  Vafa  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  corn.  Ever  fince  that  fatal  ediCt,  it  has 
conftantly  degenerated,  and  the  endeavours  ufed  of  late 
years  to  reftore  it,  have  not  altogether  had  the  defired 
effeCt.  Governpient  buys  every  year  part  of  the  corn 
that  is  wanted  for  home  copfumption  ; and  this  fcarcity 
may  laft  long,  as  it  is  yery  difficult  to  breed  large  quan-< 
tides  of  cattle.  They  muft  be  fed  dry  for  nine  months 
in  the  year,  and  hands  are  wanting  to.  cut  up  and  to 
houfe  that  quantity  of  fodder,  which  the  long  winters, 
require. 

The  mines  a.re  not  liable  to.  the  like  inconveniences. 
They  were  long  the  chief  fupport  of  the  kingdom,  but 
are  fince.  grown  dependent  on  the  Engljfti.  and  Dutch, 
who  have  lent  large  (urns  to  carry  on  the  works.  A 

better 
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K better  management  has  gradually  freed  them  from  this 
bondage.  The  filver  mines  annually  bring  in  4503 
manes  to  the  Rate  ; the  copper  mines  yield  8000  ingots  ; 
of  which  5500  are  exported  5 the  iron  mines  yield 
400,000  ingots,  of  which  they  export  about  300,000, 
Thefe  laR  were  eafily  multiplied,  efpecially  in  the  nor- 
thern provinces,  which  abound  with  wood  and  water  for 
the  works,  and  where  the  long  and  fevere  winters  are 
favourable  to  the  tranfport.  The  Rates  held  in  1765 
forbad  the  opening  of  any  more,  though  no  reafon  of 
political  oeconomy  can  be  affigned  for  fuch  a prohibi- 
tion. We  may  prefume  to  fufpeeft,  that  it  took  its  rife 
from  the  private  and  perfonal  intereR  of  fome  leading 
men  in  the  diet.  The  manufactures  have  not  fared 
better  than  the  mines. 

"Till  the  happy  revolution  which  reRored  the  liberty 
of  Sweden,  the  nation  in  general  were  clothed  in  foreign 
Ruffs.  At  that  memorable  period,  they  were  fenfible 
how  impoRible  it  was  to  rectify  this  evil  with  their  own 
wool,  which  was  extremely  coarfe  ; fo  they  fent  for 
ewes  and  rams  from  Spain  and  England,  and  by  the 
precautions  that  have  been  taken,  they  have  not  much 
degenerated.  As  the  flocks  multiplied,  the^  manufac- 
tures increafed  to  that  degree,  that  in  1763,  they  cm-' 
ployed  45,000  hands.  This  progrefs  has  difpleafed  fome 
patriots,  who  thought  it  prejudicial  to  agriculture.  In 
vain  were  they  told,  that  the  manufaftures  promoted  the 
confumption  of  the  productions  of  the  land;  that  they 
multiplied  cattle,  and  that  the  cattle  fertilized  the 
ground  ; that  there  were  in  the  kingdom  but  eight  or 
ten  towns,  at  moR,  that  deferved  to  be  called  fo,  and 
that  their  population,  relative  to  that  of  the  country, 
was  but  as  one  to  twelve,  which  was  not  the  cafe  in 
any  other  country.  Thefe  reprefentations  had  no  effe&. 
The  diet  of  17659  from  party  fpirit  or  ignorance, 

adopted 
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adopted  the  views  of  thofe  who  were  for  fending  every  b o o k, 
body  back  to  the  plough.  To.  bring  this  about,  they  v* 
have  ihackled  induftry  with  all  the  fetters  they  could 
devife.  The  confeqi?ence  has  been,  that  the  artificers 
are  gone  to  feek  for  employment  abroad,  efpecially  in, 

Rulha,  and  that  now  Sweden  has  no  manufactures. 

Their  fifheries  have  not  met  with  the  fame  fater 
The  only  one  that  deferves  to  be  confidered  in  a political 
view,  is  the  herring  fiihery.  It  only  began  in  1740, 

Before  that  time,  the  herrings  did  not  frequent  the  coafts 
of  Sweden.  They  then  came  in  fhoals  to  the  coaft  of 
Gottenburgh,  and  have  never  forfaken  it  fince.  They 
annually  export  200,000  barrels,  which  at  the  rate  of 
20  livres  x per  barrel,  amount  to  4,000,000  of  livres 
About  8006  barrels  are  fent  over  to  the  Englifh  illands  in 
America.  It  is  very  furprifing  that  the  French,  who 
have  more  Haves,  and  are  more  at  a lofs  to  feed  them, 

Ihould  never  have  encouraged  the  importation  of  fo  de- 
firable  an  article. 

The  Swedilh  nation  was  not  yet  pofiefled  of  the  her^ 
ring  fifliery,  when  they  prohibited  the  importation  of  all 
foreign  commodities,  and  the  conveying  their  own  from 
one  harbour  of  the  kingdom  to  another  in  foreign  bot- 
toms. That  famous  ediCt,  reftored  navigation,  which  had 
long  fince  been  deftroyed  by  the  calamities  of  war.  T heir 
flag  which  was  unknown  everywhere,  was,  now  to  be 
feen  on  all  feas.  Their  feamen  foon  acquired  Ikill  and 
experience.  Some  able  politicians  were  even  of  opinion 
that  their  p.rogrefs,  was  growing  too  confiderable  for  a 
depopulated  country.  They  thought  it  would  be  beft 
to  keep  to  the  exportation  of  their  own  produce,  and  the 
importation  of  fuch.  foreign  commodities  as  they  wanted, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  mere  freight.  This  fyftem 
y/as  warmly  oppofed.  Some  eminent  flatefmen  were  of 
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opinion  that,  far  from  cramping  this  branch  of  induf- 
try,  it  ought  to  be  encouraged,  by  aboliftiing  every  regu- 
lation  that  might  tend  to  obftrua  it.  The  exclufive  right 
of  palling  the  Sound  was  formerly  appropriated  to  a few 
towns,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Staple.  All  the 
parts  fituate  to  the  north  of  Stockholm  or  Abo,  were 
obliged  to  fend  their  commodities  to  one  of  thefe  ftaples, 
and  there  to  take  in  thofe  of  the  Baltic,  which  they 
could  have  procured  cheaper  at  firft  hand.  Thofe  odious 
diftin&ions,  contrived  in  barbarous  times,  and  tending 
to  favour  the  monopoly  of  merchants,  ftill  fubfift  to  this 
day.  The  wifeft  fpeculators  in  matters  of  adminiftra- 
tion  wilhed  to  fee  them  abolilhed ; that  a more  general 
competition  might  produce  greater  induftry.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  wifhes  of  the  nation  with  regard  to 
trade,  no  perfon  is  defirous  of  having  the  army  aug- 
mented. 

Before  the  reign  of  Guftavus  Vafa,  every  Swede 
was  a foldier.  Upon  any  emergency  of  the  ftate,  the 
hufbandman  left  his  plough,  and  took  up  his  bow.  The 
whole  nation  was  inured  to  war,  by  their  inceffant  civil 
broils.  Government  had  but  five  hundred  men  in  pay, 
who  were  always  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  to 
march.  In  1542,  this  fmall  corps  was  increafed  to  fix 
thoufand.  The  peafants,  upon  whom  thefe  troops  were 
quartered,  found  the  burden  intolerable,  and  it  was  ne- 
eeflary  to  eafe  them  of  it.  For  this  purpofe,  the  uncul- 
tivated lands  were  incorporated  with  the  crown  lands, 
and  when  they  were  cleared,  thefe  new  defenders  of  their 
country  were  placed  on  them.  This  excellent  inftitu- 
tion  has  been  continued  ever  fince.  Military  men  are 
not  fiiut  up  in  garrifons,  to  lead  a life  of  idlenefs,  as 
they  are  in  other  countries.  From  the  general  to  the 
common  foldier,  every  one  has  a houfe  which  he  lives 
in,  and  a fpot  of  ground  of  his  own,  which  he  improves. 
The  extent  and  value  of  this  land,  is  proportionable  to 
£ his 
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his  rank  in  the  army.  This  poffeflion,  which  they  hold  booh. 
from  the  crown,  is  called  Boflell , and  is  nearer  granted  but  , } 

in  the  domains  belonging  to  government.  The  army  now 
confifts  of  eight  regiments  of  horfe,  three  regiments  of 
dragoons,  two  regiments  of  huffars,  and  twenty  one  re- 
giments [of  national  infantry  that  are  paid  in  the  above 
manner,  and  ten  regiments  of  foreign  troops,  who  are 
paid  in  money,  and  difpofed  of  in  the  provinces,  and  in 
the  fortrefles  beyond  the  Teas : all  thefe  forces  together 
amount  to  50,000  men.  This  army  is  increafed  to 
84,000  men,  by  the  addition  of  34,000  foldiers,  who 
are  kept  in  referve,  and  have  Iikewife  their  Bojiells , 
and  by  their  inftitution  are  deftined  to  fupply  the  place 
of  thofe  who  die  among  the  national  infantry,  are  loft  or 
taken  prifoners.  Twenty  fhips  of  the  line,  with  a pro- 
portionable number  of  frigates,  and  a few  galleys,  com- 
plete the  forces  of  the  republic. 

To  make  tHefe  forces  a &,  the  ftate  has  only  a re- 
venue of  eighteen  millions  of  Iivres  z,  which  arifes  from 
a land  tax,  the  returns  of  the  cuftoms,  duties  upon  cop- 
per, iron,  and  ftamped  paper,  a poll-tax,  and  a free  gift. 

This  is  very  little  for  the  expences  of  war,  arid  the  ne- 
ceflities  of  government ; and  yet  it  muft  alfo  anfwer  for 
the  payment  of  debts. 

These  debts  amounted  to  7,500,000  Iivres3,  when 
Charles  XL  came  to  the  crown.  That  prince,  who 
was  an  oeconomift,  in  a manner  becoming  a fovereign, 
paid  them  off.  He  went  ftill  farther,  and  redeemed  fe- 
veral  of  the  domains  conquered  in  Germany,  which 
had  been  alienated  to  powerful  neighbours.  He  Iikewife 
redeemed  the  crown  jewels,  upon  which  confiderable 
fums  had  been  borrowed  in  Holland.  He  fortified  the 
frontier  towns,  fuccoured  his  allies,  and  often  fitted  out 
fquadrons  to  maintain  his  fuperiority  on  the  Baltic. 
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B °y°  K The  events  fabfeqiient  to  his  death  once  more  plunged 
the  nation  into  its  former  confufion,  which  has  con- 
tinued increafing  ever  fin ce*  fo  that  the  government  wai 
in  debt  82,500,000  l'ivresb,  for  which  they  paid  four 
and  a half  per  cent,  intereft.  Of  this  capital,  eight 
millions  c are  the  property  of  foreigners,  five  millions  d 
belong  to  a finking  fund,  eftablifhed  to  pay  off  the  debts 
con  traced  by  Charles  XII,  a million  and  a half  e to 
fome  comfhuhities,  twelve  millions  and  a half  f to  pri- 
vate perfons  in  Sweden,  and  fifty-five  millions  s to  the 
bank.  The  bell  calculators  pretend  that  this  bank, 
V/hich  belongs  lolely  to  the  Rate,  and  is  only  to  be  at  their 
difpofal  by  the  nation  in  a general  affembly,  has  got  as 
much  by  lending  its  paper  to  private  perfons,  upon  mo- 
veable and  immoveable  effecfts,  as  adminiftration  owes 
it.  In  that  cafe,  the  republic  in  fa£fc  owes  but  one 
third  of  the  debt,  for  which  it  pays  intereft,  for  the 
fake  of  fupporting  public  credit. 

This  credit  is  the  more  neceffary,  as  there  does  not, 
fince  the  laft  German  war,  remain  two  millions  h of 
fpecie  in  circulation  all  oyer  the  kingdom.  Every  thing 
is  carried  on  by  paper.  As  thofe  who  are  intrufted 
with  the  management  of  the  paper  credit,  are  fworn  to 
keep  every  thing  relative  to  it,  a profound  feCret,  the 
quantity  cannot  be  exa&ly  afcertained  ; but  from  the 
informations  of  the  nrceft  obfervers,  we  may  venture 
to  affirm  that  the  fum  total  of  bank  notes  amounts  to 
no  lefs  than  feventy-fev-en  millions  i. 

Poverty  was  not  the  greateft  evil  under  which  Swe- 
den laboured ; Ihe  was  threatened  with  calamities  of  a 
more  dangerous  nature.  Private  intereft,  which  had 
taken  place  of  public  fpirit,  filled  the  court,  the  fenate, 
and  all  orders  of  the  republic  with  diftruft.  All  bodies  of 
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tlien  were  bent  upon  each  other’s  deftrudlion  with  un- 
paralleled inveteracy.  When  the  means  were  wanting 
at  home,  they  were  fought  for  from  abroad,  and  a man 
was  not  alhamed  to  confpire  in  fome  meafure,  with  fo- 
reigners againft  his  own  country. 

The  unhappy  fituation  of  a feemingly  free  ftate,  kept 
up  that  ilavifh  difpofition,  which  degrades  molt  of  the 
European  nations ; they  gloried  in  their  chains,  when 
they  beheld  the  fufferings  of  a people  who  had  lhaken 
off  their’s.  No  one  would  be  convinced  that  the  Swedes 
had  gone  from  one  extreme  to  another  ; that  to  avoid 
the  mifchiefs  of  arbitrary  power,  they  had  fallen  into  the 
confufions  of  anarchy.  The  laws  had  not  provided 
means  to  reconcile  the  private  rights  of  individuals  with 
thole  of  fociety,  and  the  prerogatives  it  ought  to  enjoy 
for  the  common  fafety  of  its  members. 

In  that  fatal  crifis,  it  was  expedient  for  the  Swedes  to 
intruft  the  phantom  of  a king,  of  their  own  creation  , 
with  a power  fufncient  to  inquire  into  the  abufes  of  the 
ftate,  and  find  out  proper  remedies  for  it.  This  is  the 
greateft  a£t  of  fovereignty  a people  can  exercife;  and  it 
is  not  lofing  their  liberty  to  commit  it  to  the  cuftody  of 
a guardian  in  whom  they  can  confide,  whil.ft  they  watch 
over  the  ufe  he  makes  of  the  power  delegated  to  him. 

Such  refolution  would  have  raifed  the  Swedes  to  the 
higheft  pitch  of  glory  and  happinefs,  and  given  the 
world  a high  opinion  of  their  underftanding  and  wif- 
dom ; whereas  by  declining  fo  neceflary  a meafure,.  they 
have  compelled  the  fovereign  to  feize  upon  the  fupreme 
authority.  He  now  reigns  upon  his  own  terms,  and  his 
fubjedfs  have  no  other  rights  left,  but  what  his  modera- 
tion would  not  fuffer  him  to  ftrip  them  of. 

This  event  is  too  recent  to  allow  us  to  entertain  our 
readers  with  an  account  of  it ; pofterity  muft  be  left  to 
judge  of  it.  Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  connedlions, 
formed  in  India  by  the  King  of  Pruffia, 
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B O^O  K.  This  prince,  in  his  younger  years,  wifely  preferred 
^ , tbe  advantage  of  treafuring  up  knowledge,  to  the  ufual 
pleafures  of  his  age,  and  the  luxurious  idlenefs  of  courts; 
forms  an  An  intercourfe  with  the  greateft  men  of  his  time,  joined 
comp^fyat  t0  his  fpiric  of  obfervatI°n,  infenfibly  ripened  his  genius, 
Embden.  which  was  naturally  afiive,  and  eager  for  improvement, 
of  that  Neither  flattery  nor  oppofition  could  ever  interrupt  his 

Fateof  his  deep  refle<aions*  He  formed  the  plan  of  his  future  con- 
eftabiifa-  du&  and  reign,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life.  It  was 

?nent.  foretold  on  his  accefiion  to  the  crown,  that  his  minifterS 

would  be  no  more  than  his  feeretaries  ; the  managers  of 
his  finances  no  more  than  his  clerks  ; and  his  generate 
no  more  than  his  aids  de  camp.  Some  lucky  circum- 
lfanCes  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  to  the 
whole  world,  the  talents  he  had  acquired  in  retirement. 
With  a quicknefs  peculiar  to  himfelf,  Frederick  difco- 
vering  at  once,  and  purfuing  his  real  interefts,  attacked 
a power  by  which  his  anceftors  had  been  held  in  flavery; 
He  obtained  a vi<51ory  in  five  engagements  again#  that 
power,  deprived  of  its  be#  provinces,  and  concluded  ss 
peace  with  the  fame  wifdom  that  he  had  becrun  the 
war. 

Though  his  combats  were  at  an  end,  yet  he  did  not 
remain  inactive.  He  afpired  to  gain  the  admiration  of 
thofe  very  people,  whom  he  had  firuck  with  terror.  He 
colledted  all  the  arts  about  him,  to  give  an  additional 
Juftre  to  his  name.  He  reformed  theabufes  in  the  courts 
of  judicature,  and  dilated  himfelf  the  wife#  laWs.  A 
plain  and  invariable  order  was  eftablifhed  in  every'  part 
of  the  adminiftration.  As  he  was  convinced  that  the 
authority  of  a fovereign,  is  a common  benefit  to  all  his 
fubjedts,  a prote&ion  which  they  are  all  equally  en- 
titled to,  he  gave  to  every  man  the  liberty  of  approach- 
ing his  per.fon,  and  of  writing  to  him.  Every  infiant 
of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  people  ; 
his  very  amufements  were  made  afeful  to  them.  His 

writings 
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Writings  on  hiftory,  morality  and  politics  abounded  with 
practical  truths.  Even  his  poetry  was  full  of  profound 
and  inftruXive  ideas.  He  was  confidering  of  the  means 
of  enriching  his  dominions,  when  fome  fortunate  event 
put  him  in  pofleflion  of  Eaft  Friefland  in  the  year 

I744* 

Embden,  the  capital  of  this  little  province*  was  rec- 
koned two  centuries  ago,  one  of  the  beft  ports  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Englifh  compelled  to  abandon  Antwerp* 
had  made  it  the  centre  of  their  connexions  with 
the  continent.  The  Dutch  had  long  attempted,  and  in 
vain,  to  appropriate  it  to  themfelves,  till  it  excited  their 
jealoufy  to  fuch  a pitch,  that  they  evCn  endeavoured  to 
fill  up  the  port.  It  was  in  every  refpeX  fit  to  become 
the  ftaple  of  a great  trade.  The  di fiance  of  this  little 
Country  from  the  bulk  of  the  Pruflian  forces,  might 
be  attended  with  fome  inconveniences,  but  Frede- 
rick Was  in  hopes  that  the  terror  of  his  name  would 
keep  the  maritime  powers  in  awe.  In  this  perfuafion, 
he  eftablifhed  an  Eaft  India  company  at  Embden  in 
1750. 

The  capital  for  this  new  fociety  was  3,900,000 
livres k,  chiefly  fubfcribed  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch* 
notwithftanding  the  fevere  prohibitions  of  their  govern- 
ments. They  were  allured  by  the  unlimited  freedom 
they  were  to  enjoy,  by  paying  three  "per  cent,  to  the  fo- 
vereign  upon  every  fale  they  fhould  make.  The  event 
did  not  anfwer  their  expectation ; fix  fhips  fent  fuccef- 
fively  to  China,  brought  to  the  owners  no  more  than 
their  bare  capital,  and  a profit  of  ten  per  cent,  in  feven 
years.  Another  company,  formed  foon  after  in  the  fame 
place  for  Bengal,  was  ftill  more  unfuccefsful.  They 
never  attempted  but  two  expeditions,  and  all  they  have 
for  it,  is  a law  fuit,  which  probably  will  be  an  endlefs 

fc  170,625  k 
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book  one.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  laft  war,  both  thefe 
> , ' ^ companies  were  annihilated. 

This  has  been  the  only  check  the  king  of  Pruffia’s 
greatnefs  has  ever  received.  We  know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  cotemporaries:  becaufe  they 
are  not  at  a fufficient  diftance.  Princes  are  of  alF  men, 
thofe  we  can  leaft  hope  to  be  acquainted  with.  Fame 
feldom  (peaks  of  them  difpaffionately.  We  commonly 
judge  of  them  upon  the  reports  of  fervile  flattery,  or  un- 
juft  envy.  The  buz  of  the  many  interefts  and  opinions 
that  are  moving  and  fhiftiftg  around  them,  confounds  or 
fufpends  the  judgment  of  the  wifeft  men. 

Yet  if  we  might  be  allowed  to  pronounce  from  a 
multitude  of  fads  conneded  together,  we  fhould  fay  of 
Frederick,  that  he  was  able  to  extricate  himfelf  from 
the  plots  of,  all  Europe  combined  againft  him  ; that  to 
the  greatnefs  and  boldnefs  of  his  enterprizes,  he  joined 
the  moft  impenetrable  fecrefy  in  the  execution,  of  them  j 
that  he  brought  on,  a total  change  in  the  art  of  war, 
which  before  his  time,  was  thought  to  have  attained  its 
higheft  degree  of  perfedion  ; that  he  (hewed  a fortitude 
fcarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  hiftory ; that  he  turned  his 
Very  miftakes  to  better  advantage,  than  others  do  their 
fuccefs  ; that  he  ftruck  all  the  world  dumb  with  afto- 
hiftiment,  of  made  every  tongue  break  out  in  admira- 
tion, and  refleded  as  much  luftre  upon  his  nation,  as 
Other  nations  refled  upon  their  fovereign. 

This  prince  always  appears  formidable.  The  opi- 
nion he  has  given  of  his  abilities  j the  indelible  re- 
membrance of  his  adions  ; an  annual  revenue  of  fe- 
venty  millions  1 ; a treafure  of  more  than  two  hundred"1 ; 
an  army  of  a hundred  and  fourfcore  thoufand  men  r all 
this  muft  fecure  his  tranquility.  Unfortunately  it  is  not 
fo  beneficial  to  his  fubjeds  as  it  was  formerly  * He  ftill 


1 3,042,500!. 


» 2,750,000!. 
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leaves  the  management  of  the  coin  to  the  Jews,  who  B 
have  thrown  it  into  the  greateft  confufion.  He  has  done 
nothing  for  the  relief  of  the  richeft  merchants  in  his  do- 
minions, who  have  been  ruined  by  his  operations.  He 
has  taken  the  raoft  considerable  manufactures  into  his 
own  hands.  His  dominions  are  full  of  monopolies^ 
which  are  the  bane  of  all  induftry.  His  people,  who 
idolized  him,  have  been  given  up  to  a fet  of  foreign 
plunderers.  This  conduct  has  occafioned  futh  diftruft, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  We  may  venture  to  af- 
firm, that  all  endeavours  to  reftore  the  Embden  com- 
pany will  prove  ineffectual.  Happy  would  it  have  been 
for  his  fubjects  and  for  all  Europe,  had  this  martial 
prince  deferved  the  appellation  of  a patriot  king,  and 
fuffered  thofe  numberlefs  heaps  which  lie  ruffing  in  his 
coffers  to  circulate  in  the  nation  * and  invigorate  the 
tody  politic. 

Let  us  next  take  a furvey  of  the  trade  to  the  Philip- 
pine iflandsj  fo  often  attempted  by  Spain,  and  with  fo 
little  fuccefs.  The  Philippines^  formerly  known  by  Philippine 
the  name  of  Manilla^,  form  an  immenfe  Archipelago  to  lflandSo 
the  eaft  of  Afia.  The  mountains  in  thefe  iflands  are 
peopled  with  favages^  who  feerti  to  be  the  oldeft  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country.  There  appears  to  be  fome  analogy 
between  their  language  and  that  of  Malabar,'  whence  it 
has  been  fufpected  that  they  might  poffxbly  have  fprung 
from  that  pleafant  region  of  India.  They  lead  quite  an 
animal  life,  have  no  fettled  habitation*  and  feed  upon 
the  fruits  and  roots  they  find  in  the  woods  ; and  when 
they  have  exhaufted  one  diftrict,  they  go  and  devour 
another.  All  endeavours  to  tame  them  have  proved  in- 
effectual, becaufe  it  is  the  moil  difficult  thing  in  the 
world  to  fubdue  a wandering  nation. 

The  plains  from  which  they  have  been  driven,  have 
Ibeen  fucceffively  inhabited  by  colonies  from  Siam,  Su- 
filatraj  Borneo,  Macaffar,  Malacca,  the  Moluccas  and 
D 2 Arabia* 
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Arabia.  The  manners,'  religion,  and  government  of 
thefe  foreign  colonifts,  evidently  diftinguilh  their  feveral 
origins. 

Magellan  was  the  firft  European  who  difcovered 
thefe  iflands.  Upon  fame  difcontent,  he  left  Portugal, 
his  native  country,  and  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V ; and  palling  the  ftreights  that  now 
bear  his  name,  he  arrived  at  the  Manillas  in  1521.  He 
unfortunately  died  there,  hut  probably  this  would  not 
have  prevented  the  good  confequences  of  his  voyage,, 
had  they  not  been  bafSed  by  the  following  occur- 
rences. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  whilft  the  Portuguefe  were 
engaged  in  difbovering  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  engrofiing 
the  fpice  trade,  and  thofe  manufactures  which  had  al- 
ways been  the  delight  of  civilized  nations,  the  Spaniards, 
by  the  difcovery  of  America,  were  fecuring  greater  trea- 
fures  than  ever  the  mind  of  man  had  thought  of  covet- 
ing. Though  both  nations  were  purfuing  their  refpec- 
tive  views  of  aggrandizement  in  far  diftant  regions,  it 
was  not  impofiible  that  they  might  meetj  and  their  mu- 
tual antipathy  would'  have  made  fuch  an  event  dange- 
rous. To  prevent  it.  Pope  Alexander  VI.  fixed  their 
refpedtive  claims  in  1493,  in  confequence  of  that  uni- 
verfal  and  ridiculous  power,  which  the  pontifs  had  af- 
fumed  for  feveral  centuries,  and  which  the  idolatrous  ig- 
norance of  two  fuperftitious  nations  ftill  kept  up,  that 
they  might  aflociate  heaven  to  their  avarice.  He  gaveJ 
to  Spain  all  the  countries  that  Ihould  be  difcovered  to- 
the  weft  of  a meridian  taken  a hundred  leagues  from  the 
Azores,  and  to  Portugal  whatever  land  they  might  con- 
quer to  the  eaft  of  that  meridian.  In  procefs  of  time* 
the  two  powers  agreed  to  remove  the  line  of  reparation, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  farther  to  the  weft,  as  x 
means  of  fecuring  their  tranquility.  The  court  of  Rome 
was  not  fu&ciently  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  the 

earth. 
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earth,  to  know  that  as  the  Spaniards  advanced  to  the  B 
weft,  and  the  Portuguefe  to  the  eaft,  they  muft  meet  at 
laft.  Magellan’s  expedition  evinced  this  truth. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  though  feamen  themfelves 
had  no  notion  that  it  was  poflible  to  fail  to  the  Indies 
any  other  way  than  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were 
greatly  furprized  to  fee  the  Spaniards  come  thither  by 
the  fouth  fea.  They  were  apprehenftve  for  the  Mo- 
luccas, upon  which  their  rivals  pretended  to  have  a 
claim,  as  likewife  upon  the  Manillas.  The  court  of 
Lifbon  was  determined  at  any  rate  not  to  part  with  the 
fpice  trade.  However,  before  they  ventured  to  quarrel 
with  the  only  power,  whofe  naval  ftrength  was  then 
formidable,  they  thought  it  advifeable  to  try  the  method 
of  negociation.  They  fucceeded  better  than  they  ex- 
pected. Charles  V,  who  was  frequently  in  want  of 
money  to  carry  on  his  expeditions,  confented,  for  the 
fum  of  3,420,000  livres n,  to  fufpend  the  armaments 
againft  the  Moluccas,  till  the  refpe&ive  claims  could  be 
adjufted.  He  even  engaged,  in  cafe  the  decifion  was 
favourable,  not  to  make  any  advantage  of  it  till  he  had 
paid  the  money  he  had  received.  After  this  accommo- 
dation, the  Spanifh  monarch  was  fo  intent  upon  his  ag- 
grandizement in  Europe  and  America,  that  he  loft  fight 
of  the  Eaft  Indies, 

In  1564,  Philip  II.  refumed  the  projea  of  conquer- 
ing the  Manillas.  The  execution  was  committed  to 
Michael  Lopez  de  l’Egafpe.  He  gained  a folid  footing 
at  Lu^onia,  the  chief  of  thofe  iflands,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  fome  colonies  in  the  adjacent  iflands, 
particularly  in  that  of  Sibu,  where  Magellan  had  landed. 
His  fucceflors  would  probably  have  finifhed  the  conqueft 
of  this  archipelago,  if  they  had  been  better  fupported, 
or  eyen  if  they  had  not  been  under  a neceflity  of  employ- 
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E O^O  K ing  the  little  affiftance  they  had,  in  defending  the  Por- 
w-v— -j  tuguefe  in  the  Moluccas.  Dutch  patience  got  the  bet- 
ter of  thofe  weak,  tardy  and  infincere  efforts.  They  did 
but  piOtradt  the  lofs  of  thofe  rich  poffefiions,  and  left  the 
Caitilian  power  over  the  Manillas,  which  then  began  to 
be  called  Philippines,  in  a very  languid  condition,  as 
it  has  continued  ever  fince. 

ft Ite  of  the  ' iflands,  the  number  of  Spaniards  does  not 

ST™5  CXCeed  thrCe  thoufand  : there  are  three  times  as  many 
Meftees.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  both  together  to  keep  in 
fubjeftion  one  million  three  hundred  and  fixty  odd 
thoufand  Indians,  who  have  been  fubdued,  as  appeared 
by  the  account  taken  in  1752.  Moft  of  them  are  Chrif- 
tians,  and  all  pay  a tribute  of  two  livres  13  fous 
They  are  difperfed  in  nine  ifiands,  and  diflributed  into 
twenty  departments,  twelve  of  which  are  m the  illand  of 
Lu^onia.  The  capital,  which  at  all  times  was  called 
Manilla,  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a large  river,  at  the 
bottom  of  a bay  which  is  thirty  leagues  in  circumfer- 
ence. L’Egafpe  thought  this  a fit  place  to  be  the  center 
of  the  ftate  he  *vas  about  to  found,  and  accordingly 
made  it  the  feat  of  government  and  the  center  of  trad?. 
Gomez  Perez  de  las  Manignas  inclofed  it  with  4alls, 
and  built  fort  St.  James  in  1590.  As  this  harbour  will 
admit  none  but  fmall  Ihips,  itwas  afterwards  found  ex- 
pedient tp  fortify  Cavite,  which  is  diftant  but  three 
leagues,  and  is  now  the  harbour  of  Manilla.  It  is  fe- 
micircular,  and  the  fhips  are  on  all  Tides  fheltered  from 
the  fouth  winds,  but  expofed  to  the  northern  blafts,  un- 
lefs  they  keep  very  clofe  to  the  fhore.  Three  or'  four 
hundred  Indians  were  formerly  employed  in  the  docks, 
but  they  have  been  fo  much  increafed  within  thefe 
few  years,  that  men  of  war  are  now  built  there  for 
Europe, 

® 2 s.  3 d.  A. 
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Th£  colony  is  under  a governor,  whofe  authority  lafts  b 
eight  years,  but  is  fubordinate  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico. 
He  commands  the  army,  difpofes  of  all  civil  and  mili- 
tary employments,  and  may  give  lands  to  the  foldiers, 
and  even  ere#  them  into  fiefs.  This  power,  though 
fomewhat  ballanced  by  the  influence,  which  the  clergy 
and  the  inquifition  aflume  in  all  the  Spanilh  fettlements 
abroad,  has  been  found  fo  dangerous,  that  many  expe- 
dients have  been  devifed  to  check  its  exorbitancy.  The 
beft  of  thefe  expedients,  is  that  by  which  it  is  decreed 
that  the  memory  of  a governor  who  dies  in  office  {hall 
be  profecuted,  and  that  when  a governor  is  recalled,  he 
{hall  not  depart  till  his  admin iftration  has  been  in- 
quired into.  Every  private  man  is  at  liberty  to  com- 
plain, and  if  he  has  fuffered  any  wrong,  he  is  to  be 
indemnified  at  the  coft  of  the  delinquent,  who  is  like, 
wife  condemned  to  pay  a fine  to  the  fovereign,  for  hav- 
ing brought  an  odium  upon  him.  When  this  wife  in- 
ftitution  was  made,  it  was  obferved  with  fuch  feverity, 
that  when  many  and  heavy  accufations  were  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  governor,  he  was  imprifoned.  Several  died 
under  confinement,  and  others  were  releafed  only  to  un- 
dergo fevere  punhhments.  But  corruption  has  fince  in- 
fin  uated  itfelf,  and  the  perfon  who  fucceeds,  is  com- 
monly determined  by  confiderable  bribes,  or  on  account 
of  the  extortions  he  himfelf  intends  to  practice,  to  pal. 
liate  thofe  of  his  predeceffor. 

This  collufion  has  brought  on  a fettled  fyftemof  op-,: 
nr-ffion.  Arbitrary  taxes  have  been  levied  ; the  public 
revenue  has  been  loft  in  the  hands  that  were  appointed 
to  colled  it ; extravagant  duties  have  made  trade  dege- 
nerate into  fmuggling  ; the  farmer  has  been  compelled 
to  lay  up  his  crops  in  the  magazines  of  the  government ; 
and  fome  governors  have  carried  their  tyranny  to  fuch 
atrocious  lengths,  as  to  limit  the  quantity  of  corn  that 
the  fields  were  to  produce,  and  to  oblige  the  farmers,  to 
D 4 ta** 
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B o^o  K bring  it  to  the  treafury,  to  be  paid  only  at  the  time 
and  ln  manner  their  opprefiive  mailers  fhould  think 
proper.  This  tyranny  has  determined  vafl  numbers  of 
Indians  to  forfake  the  Philippines,  or  to  take  refuge  in 
the  inaccefliole  parts  of  thofe  iflands.  Several  millions 
are  faid  to  have'  perifhed  through  ill  ufage,  and  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  guefs  at  the  numbers  whofe  very  exigence  has 
been  prevented  by  the  want  of  culture,  and  confequently 
of  food.  The  few  who  have  efcaped  all  th^fe  calamities 
have  fought  for  fafety  in  obfcurity  and  want.  The  en- 
deavours of  feme  honefl  governors,  within  the  fpace  of 
two  centuries,  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  fpeh  barbarities,  have 
proved  ineffectual,  becaufe  the  abufes  v/ere  too  inveterate 
to  yield  to  a tranfient  and  fubordinate  authority.  No- 
thing fhort  of  the  fupreme  power  of  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid could  flem  the  torrent  of  univerfal  rapacioufnefs  ; 
but  this  only  method  has  never  been  put  in  pra&ice. 
This  fcandalous  indifference  i$  the  true  caufe  why  the 
Philippines  have  never  been  civilized,  and  have  neither 
fubordination  nor  induflry.  Their  name  would  fcarcely 
be  known,  were  it  not  for  their  connections  with 
Mexico. 

Those  connexions,  which  fubfifl  ever  fince  the  hrit 
fettlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  theEafl  and  Weft  Indies,  are 
nothing  more  than  the  conveying  of  the  produce  and 
merchandize  of  Afia  to  America  by  the  fouth  fea.  Not: 
one  of  the  articles  that  conflitute  thofe  rich  cargoes,  are 
the  produce  either  of  the  ground  or  of  the  manufactures  of 
thofe  iflands.  Their  cinnamon  is  brought  from  Bata- 
via. The  Chinefe  bring  them  filks,  and  the  Englifh 
or  the  French  fupply  them  with  white  linen,  and  printed 
pallicoes  from  Bengal  and  Coromandel.  All  the  eaflern 
nations  may  fail  there  openly,  but  the  European  mufl 
conceal  their  flag.  They  would  not  be  admitted  with- 
out this  precaution,  which  however  is  but  a vain  cere- 
mony. prom  whatever  port  the  goods  are  fent,  they 
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mufr  be  landed  before  the  departure  of  the  galleons.  If  B O o K 
they  ftiould  arrive  later,  they  could  not  be  difpofed  of,  , ^ 

or  muft  be  fold  at  a lofing  price,  to  merchants  who  muft 
ftow  them  in  warehoufes  till  the  next  voyage.  The 
payments  are  made  in  cochineal  and  Mexican  piaftres, 
and  partly  in  cowries,  which  are  not  current  in  Africa  ; 
but  will  pafs  every  where  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

They  feldom  deal  diredtly  with  the  Spaniards.  Moll 
of  them  are  fo  difgufted  with  the  fatigues  of  trade, 
that  they  place  all  their  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinefe,  who  enrich  themfelves  at  their  coft.  If,  as 
the  court  of  Madrid  had  ordered  in  1750,  thefe  agents, 
the  moft  active  in  Afia,  had  been  compelled  to  be  bap- 
tized or  to  quit  the  country,  all  bufinefs  would  have  been 
thrown  into  the  utmoft  confufion. 

Some  politicians  think  this  plan  would  not  be  de- 
trimental, an  opinion  that  has  been  long  entertained. 

The  Philippines  had  but  juft  opened  a communication 
with  America,  when  the  Spaniards  thought  of  giving 
them  up,  as  being  prejudicial  to  the  intereft  of  the  mo- 
ther country.  Philip  II.  and  his  fucceffors  conftantly 
j-ejeifted  that  propofal,  which  was  often  renewed.  The 
city  of  Seville  in  1731*  and  Cadiz  in  1733’  en“ 

tertained  more  rational  notions.  Both  thefe  cities  ima- 
gined, and  it  is  rather  furprifing  that  the  idea  did  not  occur 
fooner,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  Spaniards 
to  be  direftly  concerned  in  the  trade  to  Afia,  and  that 
the  poffeflions  they  had  in  thofe  parts  fhould  be  made  the 
center  of  their  operations.  In  vain  was  it  urged  that  as 
India  affords  ftlks  and  cottons  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Eu- 
rope, both  for  workmanfhip  and  colouring,  and  chiefly 
for  cheapnefs,  the  national  manufa&ures  would  be  ruined. 

This  objection  might  have  its  weight  in  fome  nations, 
but  appeared  altogether  frivolous  in  this  cafe,  confidering 
the  fituation  of  Spain. 


The 
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B Q ,0  K The  Spaniards  indeed  ufe  none  but  foreign  Ruffs  and 
» j linen  either  for  wearing  apparel  or  furniture.  Thole 

continual  demands  mull  neceffarily  increafe  the  induflry, 
the  wealth,  the  population  and  the  Rrength  of  their 
neighbours,  who  avail  themfelves  of  thefe  advantages, 
to  keep  that  nation  which  fupplies  them  in  a Rate  of  de- 
pendence. It  would  furely  be  acting  with  more  v/ifdom 
and  dignity,  were  they  to  adopt  the  Indian  manufaXur.es, 
They  would  be  preferable,  both  in  point  of  ceconomy 
and  elegance,  and  would  leffen  that  preponderance  which 
muft  prove  fatal  to  them  in  the  end. 


What  the 
Philippines 
might  be- 
come in  in- 
duftrious 
hands. 


The  inconveniences  attending  new  undertakings  are 
readily  removed.  The  iflands  which  -Spain  poffeffes  are 
fituated  between  Japan,  China,  Cochinchina,  Siam,  Bor- 
neo, Macaffar  and  the  Moluccas,  and  are  within  reach 
of  forming  connexions  with  thofe  feveral  ftates.  If  they 
are  too  far  diftant  frorq  Malabar,  Coromandel  apd  Ben- 
gal, effeXually  to  proteX  any  fettlements  that  might  be 
formed  there ; on  the  other  hand,  they  are  fo  near  feveral 
countries  which  the  Europeans  frequent,  that  they  could 
eafily  keep  off  their  enemies  from  them  in  time  of  war. 
Befides,  as  they  are  fo  far  from  the  continent,  they  have 
no  neighbours  to  ravage  their  lands,  or  to  interfere  in 
their  concerns.  This  diftance  however  does  not  prevent 
them  from  being  fure  of  fubfiftence  at  home.  It  is  true  the 
Philippines  are  fubjeX  to  frequent  earthquakes,  and  they 
have  inceffant  rains  from  July  to  November ; but  all 
this  is  no  obftacle  to  the  fertility  of  the  ground.  No 
country  in  Alia  abounds  more  with  fifh,  corn,  fruits, 
vegetables,  cattle,  fago,  cocoa  trees,  and  efculent  plants 
of  all  kinds. 

These  iflands  afford  even  fome  articles  fit  fqr  trade 
from  India  to  India,  fuch  as  ebony,  tobacco,  wax,  thofe 
bird’s  nefts  that  are  in  fuch  requeff,  pitch  and  tar,  a 
kind  of  white  hemp  fit  for  ropes  and  fails,  plenty  of 
excellent  timber  j cowries,  pearls*  and  fugar  which 
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may  be  cultivated  to  any  quantity,  and  laftly  gold.  BOOK 
There  are  i neon  tellable  proofs  that  in  the  earlieft  times,  h.  j 
the  Spaniards  fent  over  to  America  large  quantities  of 
gold  found  by  the  natives  of  this  country  in  the  rivers. 

If  the  quantity  they  now  pick  up  does  not  exceed  twelve 
hundred  weight  in  a year,  this  mult  be  imputed  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards,  who  will  not  fuffer  them 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  own  induftry.  A reafona- 
ble  moderation  would  induce  them  to  refume  thefe  la- 
bours, and  to  apply  to  others  ftill  more  beneficial  to 
Spain. 

Them  the  colony  will  produce  for  exportation  to 
Europe,  alum,  buffalo  fkins,  caffia,  the  Faba  Santti 
Jgnatii , a ufeful  drug  in  phyfic,  indigo,  cocoa  which 
has  been  brought  thither  from  Mexico,  and  fucceeds 
very  well,  woods  for  dying,  cotton,  and  baftard  cina- 
mon  which  will  perhaps  be  improved,  and  which  the 
Chinefe  were  fatisfied  with,  fuch  as  it  was,  before  they 
frequented  Batavia.  Some  travellers  affirm  that  the 
ifl and  of  Mindanao,  where  it  grows,  formerly  produced 
clove  trees  alfo.  They  add  that  the  fovereign  of  the 
ifland  ordered  them  to  be  rooted  up,  faying  he  had 
better  do  it  himfelf  than  be  compelled  to  it  by  the 
Dutch.  This  anecdote  looks  very  fufpicious.  What 
is  certain  is,  that  the  vicinity  of  the  Moluccas  affords 
great  facilities  for  procuring  the  trees  that  bear  nutmeg 
,and  cloves. 

The  foreign  markets  will  furnifh  Spain  with  filks, 
callicoes,  and  other  articles  of  the  produce  of  Afia  for 
their  own  confumption,  and  will  fell  them  cheaper  to  the 
Spaniards  than  to  their  competitors.  All  other  nations 
in  Europe  make  ufe  of  money  drawn  from  America  to 
trade  to  India.  Before  this  money  can  reach  the  place 
of  its  deffination,  it  has  paid  heavy  duties,  has  taken  a 
prodigious  compafs,  and  has  been  expofed  to  great 
jifques  3 whereas  the  Spaniards,  by  fending  it  direftly 
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BO  OK  from  America  to  the  Philippines,  would  fave  duties, 

». ^ time  and  infurance ; fo  that  by  furnifhing  the  fame 

quantity  of  fpecie  as  the  rival  nations,  they  would  in 
fad  make  their  purchafes  at  a cheaper  rate. 

In  procefs  of  time  there  would  even  be  no  neceffity 
of  carrying  fo  much  ready  money  from  place  to  place, 
if  they  knew  how  to  improve  thofe  iflands  to  the  degree 
they  are  capable  of.  For  this  purpofe  they  fhould  recal 
to  their  fea-ports  the  nations  who  frequented  them  before' 
they  were  invaded  by  the  Spaniards,  and  obliterate  the 
memory  of  the  forty  thoufand  fubjeds  of  China,  who 
were  fettled  in  the  Philippines,  and  were  altnoft  all  in- 
humanly butchered,  becaufe  they  would  not  tamely 
fubmit  to  the  horrid  yoke  that  was  laid  on  them.  The 
Chinefe  would  then  defert  Batavia,  which  is  too  far  oft, 
and  caufe  arts  and  agriculture  to  revive  in  thefe  iflands. 
They  would  foon  be  followed  by  many  free  traders  of 
Europe,  who  are  difperfed  in  various  parts  of  India,  and 
confider  themfelves  as  vidims  to  the  monopoly  of  their 
refpediye  companies.  The  natives,  excited  to  labour 
by  the  advantages  infeparable  from  fuch  a competition, 
would  be  roufed  from  their  indolence.  They  would  be 
fond  of  the  government  that  would  ftudy  to  promote 
their  happinefs ; would  gladly  fubmit  to  its  laws,  and  in 
a fhort  time  would  become  intirely  Spaniards.  If  our 
qonjedures  are  not  vain,  fuch  a colony  would  be  more 
profitable  than  a mere  paflive  fettlement,  which  devours 
part  of  the  treafures  of  America.  Such  a revolution 
may  eafily  be  brought  about,  and  muft  infallibly  be 
haftened  by  eftabljfhing  a great  freedom  of  trade,  a 
civil  and  religious  liberty  unlimited,  and  a complete 
fecurity  for  the  property  of  individuals. 

This  can  never  be  the  work  of  an  exclufive  com- 
pany. For  thefe  two  centuries  paflr,  fince  the  Euro- 
peans have  frequented  the  feas  of  Afia,  they  have  never 
been  animated  by  a truly  laudable  fpirit.  In  vain  have 
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fociety,  morality  and  politics  been  improved  amongft  B O^O  K, 
us,  thofe  diftant  countries  have  feen  noting  but  our 
ra'pacioufnefs,  our  reftlefsnefs  and  our  tyranny.  The 
mifchief  we  have  done  to  other  parts  of  the  world  lias 
fometimes  been  compenfated  by  the  knowledge  we  have 
imparted  to  them,  and  the  wife  inftitutions  we  have 
eftablifhed  amongft  them  : but  the  Indians  have  con- 
tinued to  groan  under  their  former  darknefs  and  def- 
potifm,  and  we  have  taken  no  pains  to  refcue  them 
from  thofe  dreadful  calamities.  Had-  the  feveral  go- 
vernments direaed  the  fteps  of  their  free  traders,  it 
is  probable  that  the  love  of  glory  would  have  been 
united  to  a paffion  for  riches,  and  that  fome  nations 
wpuld  have  made  attempts  fit  to  render  their  names 
illuftrious.  Such  noble  and  pure  intentions  could  never 
be  purfued  by  any  company  of  merchants.  Confined 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  prefent.  profit,  they  have 
never  confidered  the  happinefs  of  the  people  with  whom 
they  traded,  and  no  one  has  ever  taken  offence  at  a 
behaviour  which  could  not  but  be  expected . 

How  much  would  it  redound  to  the  honour  of  Spain* 
frorp  whom  perhaps  no  great  things  are  expedled,  to 
fhew  a fenfibility  for  the  interefts  of  mankind,  and  to 
endeavour  to  promote  them  1 That  nation  now  begins 
to  fhake  off  the  fetters  of  prejudice,  which  have  kept  it 
in  a ftate  of  infancy,  notwithftanding  its  natural  ftrength. 

Its  fubjedts  are  not  yet  degraded  and  corrupted  by  the 
contagion  of  riches,  from  which  they  have  been  pre- 
ferved  by  their  own  indolence  and  the  ftupidity  of  their 
government.  Thefe  people  mull  neeeffarily  be  inclined  to 
good  j they  may  know  it,  and  no  doubt  would  exerciie  it* 
having  all  the  means  of  accomplifbing  it  in  the  pofief- 
fions  their  conquefts  have  given  them,  in  the  richeft 
countries  of  the  univerfc*  Their  fhips,  deftined  to  waft 
felicity  to  the  remoteft  parts  of  Afia,  would  fail  from 
their  feveral  ports,  meet  at  the  Canary  iflands,  or  fepa- 
„ rately 
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rately  purfue  their  refpedive  voyages,  as  it  fuited  them 
beft.  They  might  return  from  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ; .hut  would  go  thither  by  the  South  Sea, 
where  the  fale  of  their  cargoes  would  greatly  increafe 
their  capitals.  This  advantage  would  fecure  to  them  a 
fuperiority  over  their  competitors,  who  fail  with  falfe 
bills  of  lading,  feldom  carrying  any  thing  but  money.’ 
They  would  find  refrefhments  up  the  river  Plata  if  they 
fliould  be  in  want  of  them.  Thofe  who  were  in  a con- 
dition to  wait  longer,  would  only  put  into  Chili,  or 
even  go  on  to  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez.' 

This  delightful  ifland,  which  takes  its  name  from  a 
Spaniard  to  whom  it  had  been  given,  and  who  took  a dif- 
like  to  it  after  he  had  lived  there  fome  confiderable 
time,  lies  at  no  leagues  diftance  from  the  continent  of 
Chili.  Its  greateft  length  is  but  about  five  leagues,- 
and  the  breadth  not  quite . two.  In  fo  fmall  a com- 
pafs,  and  very  uneven  ground,  are  found  a clear  fky, 
a pure  air,  excellent  water,  and  all  the  vegetables  that 
are  a fpecific  againft  the  fcurvy.  It  has  appeared  from 
experience  that  all  forts  of  European  and  American 
corn,  fruit  and  quadrupeds  wiil  thrive  there  to  admi- 
ration. The  coafts  abound  with  fifh  j and  to  add  to 
all  thefe  advantages,  there  is  a good  harbour,  where 
fhips  are  flickered  from  every  wind  but  the  north,  and 
that  never  blows  hard  enough  to  endanger  them  in  the 
leaft. 

These  conveniences  have  induced  all  the  pirates  who’ 
have  infefted  the  coafts  of  Peru  to  put  in  at  Juan  Fer- 
nandez. Anfon,  who  went  to  the  South  Seas,  with  more 
extenfive  projects,  found  there  a comfortable  and  fafe  afy- 
lum.  The  Spaniards,  convinced  at  laft  that  the  pre- 
caution they  had  taken  to  deftroy  the  cattle  they  had  left 
there,  is  infufficient  to  keep  off  their  enemies,  intend 
to  build  a fort  on  the  ifland.  That  military  poft 
will  become  a ufeful  fettlement,  if  the  court  of  Madrid 

will 
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v/ill  but  attend  to  her  own  intereft.  It  is  needlefs  to  eh-  BOOK 
ter  into  farther  particulars.  It  is  evident  how  much 
the  plan  we  have  hinted  at  would  conduce  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  trade  and  navigation,  and  to  the  greatnefs 
of  Spain.  The  conne&ions  that  Ruffia  carries  on  by 
land  with  China,  can  never  acquire  the  fame  degree  of 
importance. 

Between  thofe  two  great  empires  lies  an  immenfe  General  no. 
fpace,  known  in  the  earlieft  ages  by  the  name  of  Scy-  Tartary. 
thia,  and  fince  by  that  of  Tartary,  taken  in  its  full 
extent.  This  region  is  bounded  to  the  weft  by  the 
Cafpian  fea  and  Perfta  ; to  the  fouth  by  Perfia,  In- 
doftan,  the  kingdoms  of  Aracan  and  Ava,  China,  and 
Corea;  to  the  eaft  by  the  eaftern  fea;  and  to  the  north 
by  the  frozen  ocean.  One  part  of  thefe  vaft  defarts 
is  fubjedl  to  the  Cninefe  empire  ; another  is  under  the 
dominion  of  Ruffia;  the  third  is  independent,  and  is 
called  Kharifm,  and  Greater  and  Leffer  Bucharia. 

The  inhabitants  of  thofe  famous  regions  have  al- 
ways lived  by  hunting  and  filhing,  and  upon  the  milk 
of  their  flocks,  and  have  ever  been  averfe  to  cities  and 
a fedentary  life,  and  equally  fo  to  hufbandry.  Their 
origin  which  has  been  loft  in  their  deferts,  and  in  theft 
wandering  way  of  life,  is  not  more  ancient  than  their 
cuftoms.  They  have  gone  on  doing  as  their  fore- 
fathers did,  and  if  we  trace  them  back  from  generation  to 
generation,  we  {hall  find  that  the  prefent  Tartars  are 
juft  like  thofe  of  the  earlieft  ages. 

These  people,  for  the  raoft  part,  have  long  been 
followers  of  the  great  Lama,  who  refides  at  Putali,  a 
town  fituated  in  a country  which  partly  belongs,  to 
Tartary;  and  partly  'to  India.  This  extenfive  region, 
where  mountains  rife  above  mountains,  is  called  Routan 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Indoftan,  Tangut  by  the  Tar- 
tars, Tfanli  by  the  Chinefe,  Laffa  by  the  Indians  be- 
yond the  Ganges,  and  Thibet  by  the  Europeans, 
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K This  religion  appears  from  unqueftionable  monu- 
ments to  be  of  above  three  thoufand  years  Handing, 
and  is  founded  on  the  exiftence  of  a fupreme  being, 
and  the  pureft  principles  of  morality. 

It  is  faid,  the  followers  of  that  pontif  believe  him 
to  be  immortal,  and  to  keep  up  the  deceit,  the  deity 
never  fhews  himfelf  but  to  a few  confidants  j that  when 
he  appears  to  receive  the  adorations  of  the  people,  it 
is  always  in  a kind  of  tabernacle*  where  a dim  light 
fbews  rather  the  fhadow  than  the  features  of  that  liv- 
ing god  ; that  when  he  dies,  another  prieH  is  fubfti- 
tuted  in  his  Read,  as  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  and  figure, 
as  poffible ; and  that  by  means  of  thefe  precautions, 
‘the  delufion  is  carried  on,  even  on  the  very  fpot  where 
this  farce  is  aded  ; and  much  more  in  the  minds  of 
believers  who  are  farther  removed  from  the  fcene  of 
adion. 

A fagacious  philofopher  has  lately  difpelled  this  pre- 
judice. It  is  true  the  great  Lamas  feldom  {hew  them- 
felves,  the  better  to  keep  up  that  veneration  they  have 
infpired  for  their  perfon  and  their  myHeries  but  they 
give  audience  to  ambafTadors,  and  admit  princes  who 
come  to  vifit  them.  But  if  their  perfon  is  feldom  to 
be  feen,  except  on  fome  important  occafions,  or  on 
high  feHivals,  their  pidure  is  always  in  full  view,  be- 
ing hung  up  over  the  doors  of  the  temple  at  Putali. 

What  has  given  rife  to  the  fable  of  the  immortality  of 
the  Lamas,  is,  that  it  is  a tenet  of  their  faith,  that  the 
holy  fpirit  which  has  refided  in  one  of  thefe  pontifs,  im- 
mediately upon  his  death,  removes  into  th&  body  of 
him  who  is  duly  eleded  to  fucceed  him.  This  tranf- 
migration  of  the  divine  fpirit  is  perfedly  confonant  to 
the  dodrine  of  the  metempfychofis,  which  has  always 
been  the  Handing  fyHem  in  thofe  parts. 

The  religion  of  Lama  made  confiderable  progrefs 
in  early  times.  It  was  adopted  in  a large  part  of  the 
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globe.  It  is  profefled  all  over  Thibet  and  Mongalia;  SO  O K 
iS  almdft  UniVerfal  in  Greater  and  Lefler  Bucharia,  and  ^ _v^‘ 
feveral  provinces  of  Tartary,  and  hag  fome  followers 
in  the  kingdom  of  Caffimere  in  the  Indies,  arid  in 
China. 


This  is  the  Only  worfhip  that  carl  boaft  Of  fiich  remote 
antiquity,  without  having  received  any  mixture  of  other 
tenets.  The  religion  of  the  Chinefe  has  more  than  once 
been  adulterated  by  the  iritroduOtion  of  foreign  deities  and 
fuperftitions,  which  have  ctept  in  amorig  the  vulgar. 
The  Jews  have  feen  ah  end  of  their  Hierarchy,  and  their 
temple  has  been  demolifhed.  Alexander  and  Mohammed 
did  their  utmoft  to  extinguifh  the  facred  fire  of  the 
Gaurs.  Tamerlane  arid  the  Moguls  have  ih  a great 


rneafure  impaired  the  WOrfhip  of  the  god  Brarria  in  In- 


dia. But  neither  tirrie,  fortune,  nor  men,  could  ever 


fhake  the  divine  pOwer  of  the  great  Lama. 

This  liability  and  perpetuity  miift  be'peculiar  to  thole 
religions  that  have  fixed  tenets,  a well-regulated  eccle- 
fiaftieal  hierarchy,  arid  a fuprerhe  head,  who  by  his 
authority  fupports  thofe  tefiets  in  their  primitive  Bate,- 
by  condemning  all  new  opinions,  which  pride  might 
be  tempted  to  introduce,  arid  credulity  to  adopt.  The 
Lamas  themfelveS  confefs  that  they  are  no  gods;  but 
they  pretend  to  reprefent  the  divinity,  and  to  have  re- 
ceived a power  fro'tri  Heaven  to  decide  ultimately  on 
■whatever  relates  to  public  wdrfhip.  Their  theocracy 
extends  as  fully  to  temporal  as  to  fpiritual  matters  ; but 
they  think  it  beneath  them  to  meddle  with  profarie  con- 
cerns, and  always  commit  the  admiriiftratiori  of  govern- 
ment to  perfons  whom  they  judge  to  be  worthy  of  their 
confidence.  This  has  fuCceffively  oCcafioned  the  lofs 
of  feveral  provinces  of  their  vaft  dominions,  which  have 
fallen  a prey  to  their  governors.  The  gfeat  Lama,  who 
formerly  was  abfolute  matter  of  all  the  Thibet,  now" 
pofTefles  but  a fmall  part  of  it, 
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o o K The  religious  opinions  of  the  Tartars  have  never 
enervated  their  valour.  It  was  to  oppofe  their  inroads 
into  China,  that  three  hundred  years  before  the  chriftian 
aera,  that  famous  wall  was  built,  which  extends  from, 
the  river  Stoambo  to  the  fea  of  Kamtfchatka ; which 
is  earthed  up  every  where,  and  flanked  in  different  parts 
with  large  towers,  after  the  ancient  manner  of  forti- 
fying. Such  a monument  fhews  that  there  muft  have 
been  at  that  time  a prodigious  population  in  the  em- 
pire : but  at  the  fame  time  it  feems  to  indicate  that 
there  was  a want  of  prowefs  and  military  (kill.  If  the 
Chinefe  had  been  men  of  courage,  they  would  them- 
felves  have  attacked  the  roving  tribes,  or  kept  them  in  awe 
by  well-difciplined  armies ; if  they  had  been  (killed 
in  the  art  of  war,  they  would  have  known  that  lines  five 
hundred  leagues  long  could  not  be  defended  in  every 
part,  and  that  if  they  were  broken  but  in  one  place,  all 
the  reft  of  the  fortifications  would  become  ufelefs. 

The  inroads  indeed  of  the  Tartars  continued  till 
the  thirteenth  contury.  At  that  period,  the  empire 
was  conquered  by  thofe  barbarians,  under  the  command 
of  Genghis-kan.  That  foreign  fcepter  was  not  broken 
till  after  eighty-nine  years,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
an  indolent  prince,  who  was  governed  by  women,  and 
was  a Have  to  his  minifters. 

When  the  Tartars  were  expelled  from  their  conquefts, 
they  did  not  bring  home  the  laws  and  government  of 
China.  When  they  repelled  the  great  wall,  they  re- 
lapfed  into  barbarifm,  and  lived  in  thejr  defarts,  in  as 
uncivilized  a manner  as  they  had  done  before.  How- 
ever, joining  with  the  few  who  had  continued  in  their  rov- 
ing way  of  life,  they  formed  feveral  hords,  which  imper- 
ceptibly became  populous,  and  in  procefs  of  time,  in- 
corporated into  that  of  the  Mantchous.  Their  union 
infpired  them  again  with  the  project  of  invading 
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China,  which  was  torn  with  domeftic  difientions.  The 
malecontents  were' then  fo  numerous,  that  they  had  no 
lefs  than  eight  different  armies,  under  the  command  of  as 
many  chiefs.  In  this  confufion  the  Tartars,  who  had 
long  ravaged  the  northern  provinces  of  the  empire, 
feized  upon  the  capital  in  1644,  and  foon  after  upon  the 
whole  ftate. 

This  revolution  feemed  rather  to  increafe  China,  by 
the  acceffion  of  a great  part  of  Tartary,  than  to  fubdue 
it.  Soon  after,  it  was  again  enlarged  by  the  fubmiffion 
of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  famous  for  having  founded  moft 
of  the  thrones  in  Afia,  and  in  particular  that  of  In- 


doftan. 

The  conquerors  fubmitted  to  the  laws  of  the  people 
they  had  conquered,  and  exchanged  their  own  cuftoms 
and  manners  for  thofe  of  their  flaves.  This  has  been 
alledged  as  a proof  of  the  wifdom  of  the  Chinefe  govern- 
ment ; but  it  feems  to  be  no  more  than  a natural  confe- 
quence  of  this  plain  and  fimple  principle,  that  the  lefler 
number  muft  yield  to  the  greater.  The  Tartars,  in  the  moft 
populous  empire  upon  earth,  were  not  one  in  ten  thou- 
fand  ; fo  that,  to  bring  about  a change  of  manners  and 
government,  one  Tartar  muft  have  prevailed  over  ten 
thoufand  Chinefe,  which  is  hardly  poffible  in  the  nature 
of  things.  We  have  fufficient  proofs  of  the  excellency 
of  the  Chinefe  adminiftration,  without  having  recourfe 
to  this.  Befides,  thofe  Tartars  had  no  fettled  cuftoms 
and  manners  ; no  wonder  then  if  they  adopted  the  inftitu- 
tions  they  found  in  China,  whether  good  or  bad.  This 
revolution  was  fcarce  completed,  when  the  empire  was 
threatened  with  a new  enemy,  who  might  become  a dan- 


gerous one. 

The  Ruffians,  who  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  had  conquered  the  uncultivated  plains 
#f  Siberia,  had  penetrated  through  a feries  of  defarts  as 
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B O O K far  as  the  river  Amour,  which  brought  them  to  the 
t eaftern  fea,  and  as  far  as  Selenga,  which  brought  them 
~~  v near  the  confines  of  China,  a country  fo  highly  extolled 
for  its  riches. 

The  Chinefe  were  apprehenfive  that  the  incurfionsof 
the  Ruffians  might  in  time  give  them  fome  difturbance, 
and  they  erected  fome  forts  to  put  a ftop  to  this  am- 
bitious enemy.  Warm  contentions  then  began  be- 
tween the  two  nations  concerning  their  boundaries. 
Skirmifhes  were  frequent  between  the  hunting  par- 
ties, and  an  open  war  was  daily  expe&ed.  Very 
fortunately  the  plenipotentiaries  of  both  courts  found 
means  to  reconcile  matters  in  1689 ; the  limits  were 
fixed  at  the  river  Kerbechi,  near  the  place  of  negotia- 
tion* 300  leagues  from  the  great  wall.  This  was  the 
firft  treaty  the  Chinefe  had  ever  been  concerned  in,  fince 
the  foundation  of  their  empire.  They  granted  the  Ruf- 
fians the  liberty  of  fending  a caravan  every  year  to 
Pekin,  where  ftrangers  had  never  been  allowed  to  come, 
but  were  kept  off  with  myfterious  precautions.  It  was 
eafily  perceived  that  the  Tartars,  though  they  conformed 
to  the  manners  and  government  of  the  Chinefe,  did 
not  adopt  their  political  maxims. 

The  Ruffi-  This  condefcenfion  did  not  infpire  the  Ruffians  with 
leave  to  fend  moderation.  They  perfifted  in  their  ufurpations,  and 
acaravanto  built  a city*  thirty  leagues  beyond  the  ftipulated  li- 
€hina.  m;tSj  which  they  called  Albaffinlkoi.  The  Chinefe 
having  in  vain  complained  of  this  encroachment,  they 
at  laft  determined  to  do  themfelves  juftice  in  1715. 
As  the  Czar  was  engaged  in  a war  on  the  Baltic, 
and  could  not  fpare  troops  to  defend  the  extremities 
of  Tartary,  the  place  was  taken  after  a three  years 
fiege. 

The  court  of  Peterlburg  was  prudent  enough  not 
to  give  way  to  a fruitlefs  refentment.  They  fent  a 
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minifter  to  Pekin  in  1719,  with  inffrudions  to  revive  B 0^0  K 
the  trade  that  had  been  interrupted  by  the  late  diftur-  . j 

bances.  The  negotiation  fucceeded  ; but  the  caravan 
of  1721  having  behaved  with  no  more  prudence  than 
the  former,  it  was  agreed  that  for  the  future  the  two  na- 
tions ftiQuld  have  no"  dealings  together  but  upon  the 
frontiers.  Frefh  mifunderftandings  have  again  inter- 
rupted this  intercourfe,  and  they  now  carry  on  only  a 
contraband  trade  ; even  that  is  but  in  a languid  ftate, 
but  it  is  thought  the  Ruffians  are  endeavouring  to  revive 


it. 

The  advantages  they  will  derive  from  it,  are  fufficient 
to  induce  them  to  furmount  all  the  difficulties  infeparable 
from  fuch  an  undertaking.  They  are  the  only  nation  in 
Europe  that  can  trade  with  the  Chinefe  without  money, 
and  barter  their  own  commodities  for  thofe  of  China. 
With  their  rich  and  choice  furs,  they  will  always  pur- 
chafe  the  things  with  which  the  Chinefe  can  furniih  great 
part  of  the  globe.  Independent  of  the  articles  they  want 
for  their  own  confumption,  they  may  deal  largely  in 
tea  and  rhubarb.  It  would  be  both  prudent  and  eafy 
to  re-export  thefe  two  articles,  becaufe  when  brought 
over  by  land,  they  will  preferve  a degree  of  perfetiion 
which  they  muft  lofe  in  a voyage  over  thofe  immenfe 
feas  they  muft  crofs,  to  come  from  fuch  remote  parts  of 
Afia.  But  to  turn  this  trade  to  any  advantage,  it  muft 
be  conduced  upon  other  principles  than  have  hitherto 
been  followed. 

Formerly  a caravan  went  every  year  from  Pe- 
terfburgh,  traverfed  immenfe  defarts,  and  was  met  on  the 
frontiers  of  China  by  fome  hundreds  of  foldiers,  who 
efcorted  it  to  the  capital  of  the  empire.  There,  all 
who  belonged  to  it  were  {hut  up  in  a caravanfera,  to  wait 
till  the  merchants  fhould  chufe  to  come  and  offer  them 
the  refufe  of  their  warehoufes.  Their  affairs  being  thus 
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finifhed,  they  returned  to  their  own  country,  and  got  to 
Peterfburgh  three  years  after  their  departure. 

In  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  the  bad  goods 
brought  by  the  caravan  would  have  been  worth  very 
little ; but  as  this  trade  was  carried  on  for  the  court, 
and  the  things  were  fold  under  the  eye  of  the  fovereign, 
the  meaneft  objects  acquired  a value.  Being  admitted 
to  this  kind  of  fair,  was  a privilege  which  the  monarch 
feldom  granted  but  to  his  favourites.  All  were  defirous 
of  approving  themfelves  worthy  of  this  diftin&ion,  and 
the  way  to  fucceed  was  by  over-bidding  each  other  with- 
out difcretion,  as  each  was  ambitious  that  his  name 
fhould  appear  upon  the  lift  of  the  buyers.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this  infamous  emulation,  what  was  put  up  to  fale  was 
fo  trifling,  that  the  produce,  deducting  the  confumption 
, of  the  court,  never  amounted  to  100,000  crowns  p.  To 
eftablifh  this  trade  upon  a more  refpedbable  footing,  it 
fhould  be  left  to  private  perfons,  who  underftand  it  bet- 
ter, and  who  would  take  more  pains  about  it. 

This  would  have  been  the  right  method,  if  the 
fcheme  of  Peter  the  Great  could  have  been  brought  to 
bear,  which  was,  to  have  opened  a communication  be- 
tween Siberia  and  India  by  independent  Tartary.  That 
great  prince,  who  was  always  full  of  projects,  wanted 
to  form  that  connection  by  means  of  the  Sirth,  which 
waters  the  Turkeftan,  and  in  1719,  he  fent  2500  men 
to  feize  upon  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

There  was  no  fuch  river  to  be  found  ; its  waters  had 
been  turned  off-,  and  conveyed  through  feveral  channels 
to  the  lake  A tall.  This  had  been  done  by  the  Ufbeck 
Tartars,  who  had  taken  umbrage  at  the  repeated  obferva- 
tions  they  had  feen  making.  The  Ruffians  determined 
therefore  to  return  to  Aftracan,  whence  they  came.  The 
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court  of  Peterlburgh  was  obliged  to  relinquilh  the  pro-  BOOK 
je£l,  and  be  content  with  the  intercourfe  already  formed  , 

with  India  by  the  Cafpian  Tea. 

Such  was,  in  the  remoteft  ages,  the  way  in  which  the  intercourfe 
north  and  fouth  communicated  with  each  other.  The  Ruffia>  ana 
regions  bordering  upon  that  immenfe  lake,  which  are  now  ^indies^ 
very  poor,  very  deftitute  of  inhabitants,  and  in  a very  pian  fea. 
rude  ftate,  exhibit  to  an  attentive  eye  evident  and  undeni- 
able tokens  of  former  grandeur.  Coins  of  the  ancient 
Kaliphs  are  daily  difcovered  there.  Thefe  monuments, 
with  others  equally  authentic,  would  feetft  tb  favour  the 
ftory  of  fome  Indians  having  been  fhipwrecked  on  the 
coafts  of  the  Elbe  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  which  has  al- 
ways been  looked  upon  as  fabulous,  notwithftanding  the 
concurrent  teftimony  of  cotemporary  writers  who  re- 
lated the  fail.  It  is  inconceivable  how  any  inhabitants 
of  India  could  fail  on  the  Germanic  feas  ; but,  as  Vol- 
taire obferves,  it  was  not  more  wonderful  to  fee  an  In- 
dian trading  in  the  northern  countries,  than  to  fee  a 
Roman  make  his  Way  into  India  through  Arabia.  The 
Indians  went  into  Perfia,  where  they  embarked  on  the 
fea  of  Hircania,  failed  up  the  Wolga,  penetrated  into 
Permia  by  the  Kama,  and  from  thence  might  go  and 
embark  on  the  northern  fea  or  on  the  Baltic.  There 
have  been  men  of  enterprifing  genius  in  all  ages. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  thefe  conje&ures, 
the  Englifh  had  no  fooner  difcovered  Archangel  about 
the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  fettled  a com- 
merce with  Raffia,  than  they  conceived  a project  of  open- 
ing a way  into  Perfia,  by  the  Wolga  and  the  Cafpian 
fea,  which  would  be  much  eafier  and  fhorter  than  that 
of  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  obliged  to  fail  round 
Africa  and  part  of  Afia,  to  get  into  the  gulph  of  Perfia. 

A further  inducement  to  attempt  it  was,  that  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Perfia,  bordering  upon  the  Cafpian  fea, 
produce  much  richer  commodities  than  the  fouthern. 
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$ o^o  K The  fi lies  of  Chirvan,  Mazanderan,  and  more  efpe- 
g — » fia51y  Qilan,  are  the  beft  in  all  the  eaft,  and  might 
ferve  to  eftabliih  excellent  manufadtures.  But  the  trade 
pf  the  Euglifh  was  npt  yet  fufficiently  confirmed  to  en- 
counter the  difficulties  that  muff:  attend  fo  vaft  and  fa 
complicated  an  undertaking. 

So]vi£  years  after,  a duke  of  Holftein,  who  had  efta- 


blifhed  Tome  fflk  manufadtures  in  his  dominions,  was  not 
deterred  by  thefe  difficulties.  He  wanted  to  get  the  raw 
filfC  from  Perffa,  and  fent  ambaffadors  thither,  who  loft 
their  livfes  on  the  Cafpian  fea. 

■ When  the  French  were  convinced  of  the  influence 
of  trade  on  the  political  balance  of  Europe,  they  alfo 
wiftied  to  procure  Perfian  filks  by  way  of  Ruffia  ; but 
their  fatal  pafllon  for  conqueft  made  them  forget  this 
projedt,  as  well  as  many  others  that  had  been  fuggefted 
by  men  of  understanding,  for  the  welfare  of  that  great 
nation. 


Pet?r  I,  guided  by  liis  own  genius,  his  own  expe- 
rience, and  the  informations  of  foreigners,  could  not 
but  be  fenfible  at  laft,  that  his  fubjedts  were  the  people 
who  ought  to  enrich  themfelves  by  fetching  away  the 
produce  qf  Perffa,  and  in  time  that  pf  India.  Accord- 
ingly in  1722,  at  the  ffrft  beginning  of  the  commotions 
that  have'  overturned  the  empire  of  the  Sophis,  that 
great  prince  feized  upon  the  fertile  regions  bordering  on 
the  Cafpian  fea.  The  heat  of  the  climate,  the  damp- 
nefs  of  the  foil,,  and  tffe  malignancy  of  the  air,  deftroyed 
the  troops  that  were  left  to  defend  thofe  conquefts. 
Ruffia  however  did  not  refolve  to  relinquifh  her  ufurped 
provinces,  till  the  year  1736,  when  the  victorious 
Kouli-|tan,  haying  conquered  the  Turks,  was  enabled 
to  take  them  by  force. 

The  court  of  Peterfhurg  thought  no  more  of  any 
commerce  with  that  part  of  the  world,  when  an  Eng- 
^ifhrpan  of  the  name  of  Elton  laid  a fcheme  in  1741, 
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for  procuring  that  trade  to  his  nation.  This  enterpri-  BOOK 
fing  man  was  in  the  fervice  of  Ruflia  : his  propofal  was  , _ 
to  convey  Englifh  woollen  cloths  by  way  of  the  Woiga 
and  the  Cafpian  fea,  to  Perfia,  to  the  north  of  Indoftan, 
and  to  the  greateft  part  of  Tartary,  In  confequence  of 
his  operations,  he  was  to  bring  home  in  exchange,  gold, 
and  fuch  commodities  as  the  Armenians  fold  at  an  extra- 
vagant price,  being  matters  of  all  the  inland  trade  of 
Afia.  This  plan  was  warmly  adopted  by  the  Englifh 
company  in  Mufcovy,  and  favoured  by  the  Ruffian  mi- 
ni ftry. 

But  the  Englifh  adventurer  had  fcarce  entered  upon 
^his  plan,  when  Kouli-kan,  who  wanted  bold  and  ac- 
tive men  to  fecond  his  ambition,  found  pneans  to  decoy 
him  into  his  fervice,  and  by  his  affiftance  to  make  him- 
felf  matter  of  the  Cafpian  fea.  The  court  of  Peterfb.urg, 
exafperated  at  this  treachery,  revoked  in  1746  all  the 
privileges  they  had  granted ; but  this  was  a poor  remedy 
for  fo  great  an  evil.  The  untimely  death  of  the  Perfian 
tyrant,  was  much  more  likely  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the 
people. 

That  great  revolution,  which  once  more  plunged 
the  Sophy’s  dominions  into  a worfe  ftate  of  anarchy  than 
ever,  reftored  to  the  Ruffians  the  dominion  over  the 
Cafpian  Sea.  This  was  a neceffiary  preliminary  to  the 
opening  of  a trade  with  Perfia  and  the  Indies,  but  was 
not  alone  fufficient  to  enfure  its  fuccefs,  The  Arme- 
nians made  it  next  to  impoffible.  An  aXive  nation,  ac- 
puftomed  to  the  eaftern  manners,  in  poffieffion  of  large 
capitals,  extremely  frugal  in  their  expencCs,  who  had 
connexions  of  a long  ftanding,  entered  into  the  mi- 
nuteft  details,  and  embraced  the  moft  comprehenfive  fpe- 
culations  : fuch  a nation  was  not  eafily  to  be  fupplanted. 

Nor  did  the  court  of  Peterfburgh  expeX  it,  but 
wifely  determined  to  allure  a colony  of  thofe  crafty, 
laborious*  and  wealthy  people  to  fettle  at  Aftracan.  It 
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B CM}  K rs  through  their  hands  that  all  goods  coming  from  Afia 
« — j to  Ruffia  over-land,  always  did  and  ftill  do  pafs.  This 
importation  is  but  firfcll,  and  it  will  be  long  before  it  can 
confiderably  increafe,  unlefs  fome  way  can  be  found  out 
re-export  the  goods  to  fome  foreign  market.  To  evince 
the  truth  of  this  affertion,  we  need  but  take  a curfory 
view  of  the  prefent  Rate  of  Ruffia. 

Ruffian  the  This  empire,  which,  like  all  others,  rofe  from  fmall 
empire,  and  beginnings,  is  become  in  procefs  of  time  the  largeft  in 

.Cm'S  theworld\  Its  extent  from  eaft  to  weftis  2200  leagues, 
fiouriffi.  and  from  fouth  to  north  about  800. 

Many  of  the  members  of  this  vaft  empire  never  had 
any  government,  and  have  none  to  this  day.  Thofe 
who  by  violence,  or  from  particular  circumftances  are 
become  the  chief  of  the  reft,  have  always  been  ac- 
tuated by  Afiatic  principles,  and  have  been  oppreffors  or 
arbitrary  tyrants.  The  only  thing  in  which  they  have 
conformed  to  the  cuftoms  of  Europe,  has  been  the  infti- 
tution  of  a peerage. 

These  are  undoubtedly  the  chief  caufes  which  have 
prevented  the  increafe  of  the  human  race  in  that  im- 
ipenfe  country.  By  the  furvey  taken  in  1747,  there  ap- 
peared but  6,646,390  perfons  who  paid  the  poll  tax; 
and  all  the  males  were  included  in  the  lift,  from  the 
infant  to  the  oldeft  man.  Suppofing  the  number  of 
women  to  be  equal  to  that  of  men,  there  will  appear 
to  be  13,292,780  flaves  in  Ruffia.  To  this  calculation 
muft  be  added  the  orders  of  men  in  the  empire  who 
are  exempt  from  paying  this  fhameful  tax ; the  mili- 
tary, who  amount  to  200,000  men  ; the  nobility  and 
clergy,  who  are  fuppofed  to  amount  to  the  like  number  j 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine  and  Livonia,  com- 
puted at  1,200,000.  So  that  the  whole  population  of 
Ruffia  does  not  exceed  14,892,780  perfons  of  both 
fexes. 


It 
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It  would  be  as  needlefs  as  it  is  impoffible,  to  number  B 
the  people  who  rove  about  thofe  vaft  defarts.  As  hords  of  c 
Tartars,  Siberians,  Samoiedes,  Laplanders  and  Oftiacs, 
cannot  contribute  to  the  wealth,  {Length,  or  fplendorof 
a ftate,  they  are  to  be  reckoned  as  nothing,  or  as  very 
inconfiderable. 

The  population  being  fmall,  the  revenues  of  the 
empire  cannot  be  confxderable.  When  Peter  I.  came  to 
the  crown,  the  taxes  brought  in  but  twenty-five  mil- 
lions V;  he  increafed  them  to  fixty-fiver.  Since  his 
death  they  have  not  greatly  increafed,  and  yet  the  people 
are  finking  under  a burden  that  is  above  their  {Length, 
which  is  enervated  by  defpotifm. 

It  is  high  time  that  Ruffia  Ihould  think  of  a remedy 
again  ft  this  want  of  population  and  wealth.  The  only 
effectual  one  is  agriculture.  It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  en- 
courage it  in  the  northern  provinces  ; nothing  can  thrive 
in  thofe  frozen  defarts.  The  fcattered  inhabitants  of 
that  inhofpitable  climate  will  never  have  any  thing  for 
food  and  raiment,  and  to  pay  their  tribute  with,  but 
birds,  fi{h  and  wild  beafts. 

F urther  from  the  north,  nature  begins  to  wear  a mil- 
der afpedt,  and  the  country  is  more  populous,  and  more 
capable  of  vegetation  5 yet  all  is  languid  throughout  an 
immenfe  territory,  for  want  of  hands  and  means. 
The  foil  only  wants  the  encouragement  and  indulgence 
of  a wife  government,  to  enrich  its  inhabitants.  The 
Ukraine  deferves  a particular  attention. 

That  fpacious  region,  which  has  belonged  to  the 
Porte  and  to  Poland,  and  is  now  a part  of  the  Czar  s 
dominions,  is  perhaps  the  moft  fruitful  country  in  the 
known  world.  It  fupplies  Ruifia  with  moft  of  her  home 
confumption,  and  articles  of  trade;  and  yet  they  do 
not  draw  the  twentieth  part  of  what  it  might  be  made 
to  produce.  The  Coffacks,  who  inhabited  that  coun- 
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B O^o  K try,  have  almoft  all  periled  in  fatal  expeditions.  Some 
fc— attemPts  have  been  made  to  replace  them  by  Oftiacs, 
and  Samoiedes,  not  confidering  that  it  was  fpoiling  the 
breed  to  no  purpofe,  to  introduce  a puny  race  of  little 
deformed  creatures  amongft  a hardy  one  of  tall,  flout, 
and  refolute  men.  It  would  be  very  eafy  and  pra&iCable 
to  give  encouragement  to  the  Moldavians  and  Wala- 
chians to  fettle  there,  as  they  ptofefs  the  fame  religion  as 
Rufiia,  and  confider  it  as  the  feat  of  the  Greek  empire. 

Nothing  would  be  more  conducive  to  cultivation  than 
the  working  of  the  mines.  Some  are  to  be  found  in  fe- 
veral  provinces,  but  there  is  plenty  of  them  in  Siberia, 
though  it  is  a low  country,  and  the  foil  is  moift  and 
marfhy.  The  iron  that  is  dug  out  of  thefe  mines  is 
better  than  in  any  other  part  of  RuiTia,  and  equal  to 
that  of  Sweden.  This  would  employ  a number  of  idle 
hands,  and  furnifh  excellent  implements  of  hufbandry 
for  the  ufe  of  wretched  fiaves,  who  are  too  often  forced 
to  dig  a hard  and  flubborn  foil  with  wooden  tools.  Si- 
beria not  only  yields  iron,  but  thofe  precious  metals 
which  all  men  and  all  nations  fo  eagerly  covet.  The 
filver  mines  near  Argun  have  long  been  known,  and 
others,  both  of  filver  and  gold,  have  lately  been  difco- 
vered  in  the  country  of  the  Bafkirs.  It  would  be  befl 
for  fome  nations  to  negleft  and  flop  up  thefe  fources  of 
riches  ; but  that  is  not  the  cafe  with  Ruffia,  where  all 
the  inland  provinces  are  fo  poor,  that  they  are  fcarce 
acquainted  with  money,  that  univerfal  vehicle  of 
trade. 

^ The  trade  which  the  Ruffians  have  opened  with 
China,  Perfia,  Turkey  and  Poland,  confifls  almoft  en- 
tirely in  furs,  fuch  as  ermine,  fables,  white  wolves  and 
black  foxes  fkins,  which  all  come  from  Siberia.  Some 
fkins  that  are  remarkably  fine,  which  have  very  long  gloffy 
hair,  of  a beautiful  colour,  or  happen  to  hit  the  fancy  of  the 
fell  fit  a moft  extravagant  price.  Thefe  connec- 
tions 
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tions  might  become  more  confiderable,  and  be  extended  book 
to  other  objedls.  v f 

But  the  greateft  demand  for  the  produce  of  the 
country  will  always  be  on  the  fide  of  the  Baltic.  It 
feldom  pafles  through  the  hands  of  the  Ruffian  mer- 
chants. They  commonly  want  fkill,  ftock,  credit  and 
liberty.  The  import  and  export  of  all  commodities 
is  tranfa&ed  by  foreign  houfes. 

No  country  is  fo  happily  fituated  for  extending  its 
commerce.  Almoft  all  its  rivers  are  navigable.  Peter 
the  Great  brought  art  to  the  affiftance  of  nature,  and 
ordered  canals  to  be  cut  to  join  thofe  rivers  together. 

The  principal  of  them  are  now  finiftied  ; fome  are  not 
quite  completed,  and  fome  are  only  planned.  Such  is 
the  grand  project  of  joining  the  Cafpian  fea  to  the 
Euxine,  by  digging  a canal  from  the  Tanais  to  the 
Wolga. 

Unfortunately  thefe  means  which  render  the  cir- 
culation of  all  commodities  fo  eafy  in  the  interior  parts 
of  Ruffia,  and  fo  much  facilitate  an  intercourfe  with  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  are  made  ufelefs  by  thofe  fetters 
which  induftry  cannot  ffiake  oft. 

The  government  have  kept  in  their  own  hands  the 
buying  and  felling  of  the  molt  valuable  productions  of 
the  country  ; and  as  long  as  this  monopoly  continues, 
the  operations  of  trade  will  be  unfair,  and  languid. 

The  relinquifhing  of  this  deftru&ive  revenue  would 
contribute  to  public  profperity,  but  that  alone  would 
not  be  fufficient,  without  the  reduction  of  the  army. 

When  Peter  I.  came  to  the  crown,  the  military  in 
Ruffia  conftfted  only  of  40,000  Strelits,  undifciplined 
and  ferocious  men,  who  had  no  courage  but  againft  the 
people  whom  they  opprefled,  and  againft  the  fovereign 
whom  they  depofed  or  murdered  at  pleafure.  This 
great  prince  difcarded  that  feditious  militia,  and  efta- 

blifhed 
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E <y>  K blifhed  an  army,  modelled  after  thofe  of  the  other  Rates 
« J r in  Europe. 

Notwithstanding  the  goodnefs  of  its  troops, 
Ruffia  is  of  all  the  different  powers,  that  which  ought 
to  be  the  moft  cautious  of  entering  into  a war.  The 
defire  of  acquiring  an  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
fhould  never  tempt  the  Ruffians  far  from  their  own 
frontiers  ; they  could  not  aft  without  fubfidies,  and  it 
would  be  madnefs  for  a nation  that  has  but  fix  perfons 
to  a league  fquare,  ever  to  think  of  felling  their  blood. 
Nor  fhould  they  be  excited  to  hoftilities  by  the  defire 
of  enlarging  their  dominions,  which  are  already  too 
extenfive.  Never  will  that  empire  reap  the  benefit  of 
the  labours  of  its  reformer,  and  form  a compaft  ftate, 
or  become  an  enlightened  and  flourifhing  nation,  nn- 
lefs  ttyey  renounce  the  rage  of  conqueft,  to  apply  folely 
to  thb  peaceful  arts.  None  of  their  neighbours  can 
force  them  to  depart  from  that  falutary  fyftem. 

On  the  north  fide,  the  empire  is  better  guarded  by 
the  frozen  fea,  than  it  would  be  by  fquadrons  and  for- 
treffes. 

To  the  eaft,  a fingle  battalion  and  two  field  pieces, 
would  difperfe  all  the  hords  of  Tartars  that  fhould  at- 
tempt to  moleft  them. 

Should  Perfia  rife  from  its  ruins,  all  efforts  from 
that  quarter  would  be  loft  in  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  in 
thofe  immenfe  defarts  which  feparate  that  country  from 
Ruffia. 

To  the  fouth,  the  T urks  are  now  enfeebled,  and  the 
feat  of  war  would  be  alike  deftrudlive  to  the  conquered 
and  to  the  conqueror. 

To  the  weft,  the  Ruffians  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  Poles,  who  never  had  any  fortified  towns,  nor 
troops,  nor  revenue,  nor  government,  and  have  hardly 
any  territory  left. 


Sweden 
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Sweden  has  loft  all  that  made  her  formidable,  and 
has  nothing  left  but  the  certainty  of  being  ftripped  of 
Finland,  whenever  it  (hall  fuit  the  intereft  of  the  court 
of  Peterfburgh. 

Should  the  genius  of  Frederick,  which  now  makes 
in  the  north  a counterpoife  to  the  forces  of  Mufcovy, 
defcend  to  his  fuccefibrs,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  ambi- 
tion of  Brandenburgh  fhould  ever  turn  towards  Ruffia. 
Thofe  monarchs  could  never  venture  an  attack  upon 
that  empire,  without  turning  their  forces  alfo  towards 
Germany ; and  this  would  neceflarily  divide  their 
ftrength  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  could  not  aX  with, 
efficacy. 

The  refult  of  thefe  difcuffions  is,  that  it  is  for  the 
true  intereft  of  Ruffia  to  reduce  her  land  forces,  and 
poffibly  the  fame  might  hold  true  with  regard  to  her 
navy. 

T he  fmall  connexions  of  that  empire  with  the  reft 
of  Europe,  were  wholly  carried  on  by  land,  when  the 
Englifh,  in  feeking  a paflage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the 
northern  feas,  difcovered  the  port  of  Archangel.  Sail- 
ing up  the  Dwina,  they  came  to  Mofcow,  and  there 
laid  the  foundation  of  a new  trade. 

Russia  had  as  yet  no  other  communication  with  her 
neighbours  but  by  this  port,  when  Peter  I.  undertook 
to  invite  the  traders  who  frequent  the  white  fea  to  come 
to  the  Baltic,  as  a means,  of  procuring  a more  extenftve 
and  advantageous  opportunity  of  difpofing  of  the  pro- 
duce of  his  empire.  His  creative  genius  went  farther 
ftill.  He  was  ambitious  of  becoming  a maritime  power, 
and  fixed  his  fleets  at  Cronftadt,  which  is  a harbour  to 
Peterfburg. 

The  fea  is  not  broad  enough  before  the  bafon  of  the 
harbour.  The  fhips  that  are  coming  in,  are  forcibly 
driven  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  Neva,  upon  the  dan- 
gerous coafts  of  Finland.  The  way  to  it  is  through  a 

channel 
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B o^o  K channel  To  full  of  breakers,  that  they  cannot  be  avoided 
tinlefs  the  weather  is  remarkably  fine.  The  (hips  foorf 
rot  in  the  harbour.  The  fending  out  of  the  fquadrons 
is  greatly  retarded  by  the  ice.  There  is  no  getting  out 
but  by  an  eafterly  wind,  and  the  wefterly  winds  blow 
in  thofe  latitudes  the  greateft  part  of  the  fummer.  Ano- 
ther inconvenience  is,  that  the  dock  yards  are  at  Peters- 
burg, from  whence  the  (hips  cannot  get  to  Cronftadt, 
without  paffing  over  a very  dangerous  "flat*  that  lies  in 
the  middle  of  the  riven 

If  Peter  I.  had  not  had  that  partiality  which  great 
tnen  have,  as  well  as  othefs,  fox  their  own  creations,  he 
might  eafily  have  been  made  fenfible  that  Cronftadt  and 
Peterlburg  are  improper  places  for  the  naval  forces  of 
Ruftla,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expedl  that  art  (hould 
force  nature.  He  would  have  given  the  preference  to 
Revel,  which  is  much  fitter  for  the  purpofe.  Perhaps 
too,  his  own  refleHions  would  have  led  him  to  confider 
that  the  nature  of  his  empire  was  not  calculated  for  that 
fpecies  of  power. 

Russia  has  but  few  fea  eoafts ; tnoft  of  them  are  not 
peopled  i and  none  will  ever  pradtife  navigation,  unlefc 
there  (hould  be  a change  of  government.  Where  then 
would  they  find  officers  capable  of  commanding  men 
of  war  ? 

Yet  Peter  I.  found  means  to  form  a navy,  A paf- 
fion  which  nothing  could  controul,  made  him  furmount 
obftacles  which  were  thought  to  be  invincible  ; but  it 
was  with  more  (hew  than  utility.  If  ever  his  fuceeffors 
are  in  earned  for  the  good  of  their  empire^  they  will 
forego  the  vain  glory  of  making  a parade  of  their  flag 
in  diftant  latitudes,  where  they  have  no  trade  to  pro- 
tect, as  theirs  is  all  carried  on  upon  their  own  eoafts,  • 
and  only  by  foreign  merchants.  When  the  Ruffians 
thus  change  their  fyftem,  they  will  fave  the  needlefs  ex- 
pence of  thirty-fix  or  forty  men  of  war,  and  be  conteht 

with 
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with  their  galleys,  which  are  quite  fufficient  for  their  book 
defence,  and  would  even  enable  them  to  attack  all  the  ^ v-  ^ 
powers  on  the  Baltic,  if  there  Ihould  be  occafion  for 
it. 


Those  galleys  are  of  different  rates : fome  are  fitted  for 
the  ufe  of  the  cavalry,  but  a greater  number  for  that  of 
the  infantry.  As  the  whole  crew  confifts  of  foldiers,  who 
are  taught  to  handle  the  oar,  their  expeditions  are  never 
retarded,  nor  attended  with  any  expence.  They  come 
to  an  anchor  every  night,  and  land  where  they  are  leaf!: 
expected. 

When  the  landing  is  accomplifhed,  the  troops  draw 
the  galleys  afhore,  and  intrench  themfelves  in  a body. 
Part  of  the  army  are  left  as  a guard,  and  the  reft  dif- 
perfe  about  the  country  that  they  intend  to  lay  under 
contribution.  When  the  expedition  is  over,  they  reim- 
bark,  and  repeat  their  devaluations  in  other  places.  Ex- 
perience has  Ihewn  how  much  may  be  done  by  thefe  ar- 
maments. 

The  changes  we  have  ftlggefted,  are  indifpenfably 
neceflary  to  put  Ruffia  in  a flourilhing  condition  ; but 
this  is  not  the  only  thing  required.  To  infure  the  con- 
tinuance of  her  profperity,  fome  liability  mull  be  given 
to  the  order  of  the  fucceffion.  The  crown  of  Rullia 
was  long  hereditary  ; Peter  I.  made  it  patrimonial  ; and  it 
became  eledlive  at  the  laft  revolution.  But  every  nation 
would  wilh  to  know  upon  what  right  its  government  is 
eftablilhed  j and  the  claim  that  ftrikes  the  people  moft  is 
birthright.  When  this  vifible  fign  is  removed  from  the 
•yes  of  the  multitude,  there  is  nothing  but  revolt  and 
dilfention. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  give  the  people  a fovereign 
whom  they  cannot  refufe  to  acknowledge,  that  fove- 
reign mull  make  them  happy,  and  this  can  never  be 
dene  in  Ruffia,  till  the  form  of  government  is  changed. 

Civil  flavery  is  the  condition  of  every  fubjedt  in  that 
empire,  who  is  not  noble : they  are  all  at  the  difpofal 
Vol.  II.  F 
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B o o K of  their  barbarous  matters,  as  cattle  are  in  other  coun- 
u tries.  Amongft  thefe  flaves,  none  are  fo  ill  ufed  as  thofe 
who  till  the  ground;  thofe  valuable  men,  whofe  eafe, 
happinefs,  and  freedom  have  been  celebrated  with  fuch 
enthufiafm  in  happier  climes. 

Political  flavery  is  the  lot  of  the  whole  nation, 
fince  the  fovereigrfs  have  eftablifhed  arbitrary  power. 
Among  the  fubjedts  who, are  confidered  as  free,  not  one 
can  be  morally  certain  of  the  fafety  of  his  perfon,  the 
property  of  his  fortune,  or  even  of  his  liberty,  which 
may  at  any  time  be  taken  away,  except  in  fome  cafes 
previoufly  determined  by  law. 

Europe  has  long  been  entertained  with  the  project  of 
a code  of  laws  preparing  for  Ruffia.  The  auguft  prin- 
cefs,  who  now  governs  that  empire,  well  knew,  that  the 
people  themfelves  mutt  approve  the  laws  they  are  to 
obey,  that  they  may  reverence  and  love  them  as  their 
own  work  ; and  thus  addrefled  the  deputies  from  all 
the  cities  of  her  vaft  empire.  My  children , confider  well 
with  me  the  inter  ejls  of  the  nation  ; let  us  together  draw  up  a 
body  of  laws , which  may  ejlahlijh  public  felicity- upon  a folid 
lafis.  But  what  are  laws  without  magiftrates  ? What 
are  magiftrates,  whofe  fentence  the  defpot  may  reverfe 
according  to  his  own  caprice,  and  even  punifh  him  for 
paffing  it. 

Under  fuch  a government,  no  tie  can  fubfift  be- 
tween the  members  and  their  head.  If  he  is  always 
formidable  to  them,  they  are  no  lefs  fo  to  him.  The 
ftrength  he  exerts  to  opprefs  them,  is  no  other  than 
their  own  united  ftrength  turned  againft  themfelves. 
Defpair,  or  a nobler  fentiment,  may  every  moment  turn 
it  againft  him. 

The  refpedt  due  to  the  memory  of  fo  great  a man  as 
Peter  I.  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  declaring  that  he 
had  not  the  gift,  of  feeing  at  one  view  all  the  requifxtes  for 
a well  conftituted  ftate.  He  was  born  with  genius,  and 
had  been  infpired  with  a love  of  glory.  This  paffion 

made 
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made  him  adtive, ' patient,  affiduous,  indefatigable,  arid 
capable  of  conquering  every  difficulty  he  met  with  in 
the  purfuit  of  his  fchemes,  whether  they  proceeded  from 
nature,  ignorance,  cuftom  or  obftinacy.  With  thefe 
virtues,  and  the  foreign  aids  he  called  in}  he  fucceeded 
in  eftablifliing  an  army,  a fleet,  and  a fea  port.  He 
made  feveral  regulations  neceflary  for  the  profecu- 
tion  of  his  bdd  projedls  j but  though  fame  has  pro- 
claimed him  under  the  fublime  title  of  a law-giver,  he 
barely,  enadted  two  or  three  laws,  and  thofe  few  bear 
the  ftamp  of  a favage  difpofition.  He  never  proceeded 
fo  far  as  to  combine  the  happinefs  of  his  people,  with 
his  own  perfonal  greatnefs.  After  his  noble  inftitutions* 
his  people  were  as  wretched  as  ever,  and  ftill  groaned 
under  poverty,  flavery,  and  oppreffion.  He  never  re- 
laxed in  any  one  inftance  his  defpotic  fway,  but  rather 
made  it  more  oppreffive,  and  bequeathed  to  his  fucceflors 
that  deteftable  and  pernicious  notion,  that  the  fubjedts 
arc  nothing,  and  that  the  fovereign  is  all. 

Since  his  death,  it  has  been  repeatedly  aflerted  that  the 
nation  was  not  yet  fufficiently  enlightened  to  be  bene- 
fited by  liberty.  Let  flattering  courtiers,  and  falfe  mi- 
nifters  learn,  that  liberty  is  the  birthright  of  all  men  3 
that  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  a well  regulated  fociety  to  diredt 
and  guide  it  to  the  good  of  all ; and  that  it  is  unlawful 
power  that  has  robbed  the  greateft  part  of  the  globe  of 
that  natural  advantage* 

Catherine,  who  feems  to  have  afcended  the  throne 
with  art  ambition  for  great  things,  begins  to  be  fenfible 
that  ravages  committed  in  the  deferts  of  Moldavia,  and 
iii  fome  defencelefs  iflands,  bought  with  the  lives  of  two 
or  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  will  not  endear  her 
name  to  pofterity.  She  is  labouring  to  infiill  notions  of 
liberty  into  a people  ftupified  by  flavery  j but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  (he  will  fucceed  with  regard  to  the  prefent 
generation* 
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K With  regard  to  the  next,  perhaps  the  beft  way 
would  be,  to  chufe  out  one  of  the  mofl  fertile  provinces 
of  the  empire,  there  to  build  houfes,  to  furnifh  them 
with  all  the  implements  of  hufbandry,  and  to  allot  a 
portion  of  land  to  each  houfe.  It  would  then  be  proper 
to  invite  free  men  from  civilized  countries,  to  give  them 
the  full  property  of  the  houfes  and  lands  prepared  for 
them,  to  fecure  to  them  a fubfiftence  for  three  years,  and 
to  have  them  governed  by  a chief  who  has  no  property  in 
the  country.  A toleration  fhould  be  granted  to  all  reli- 
gions, and  confequently  private  and  domeftic  worfhip 
fhould  be  allowed,  but  no  public  worfhip. 

From  thence  the  feeds  of  liberty  would  fpread  all 
over  the  empire  : the  adjacent  countries  would  fee  the 
happinefs  of  thefe  colonifts,  and  wifh  to  be  as  happy  as 
they  are.  Were  I to  be  caft  among  favages,  I would 
not  bid  them  build  huts  to  fhelter  them  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather ; they  would  only  laugh  at  me  j 
but  I would  build  one  myfelf.  When  the  fevere  feafon 
came  on,  I fhould  enjoy  the  benefit  of  my  forefight ; 
the  favage  would  fee  it,  and  next  year  he  would  imitate 
me.  It  is  the  fame  with  an  enflaved  nation  ; we  are  not 
to  bid  them  be  free,  but  we  are  to  lay  before  their  eyes 
the  fweets  of  liberty,  and  they  will  wifh  for  them. 

I would  by  no  means  impofe  upon  my  colonifts  the 
burden  of  the  firft  expences  I had  incurred  on  their  ac- 
count ; much  lefs  would  I entail  the  pretended  debt 
upon  their  offspring.  This  would  be  falfe  and  inhuman 
policy.  Is  not  a ftate  fufficiently  rewarded  by  a man  of 
twenty,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age,  who  brings 
it  the  gift  of  his  perfon,  his  ftrength,  his  talents  and 
his  life  ? Muft  he  pay  a rent  likewife  for  the  prefent  he 
makes  ? When  he  becomes  opulent,  he  may  be  treated  as 
a fubjeift,  but  not  till  the  third  or  fourth  generation,  if 
the  project  is  meant  to  fucceed,  and  if  the  people  are  to  be 
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brought  to  that  condition,  the  advantages  of  which  they  book 
have  had  time  to  be  acquainted  with.  , Y' 

In  this  new  arrangement  of  perfons  and  things,  where 
the  interefts  of  the  monarch  will  be  blended  with  thofe  of 
the  fubjeCt,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  Ruflia,  {he  muft 
aim  lefs  at  glory,  and  facrifice  the  influence  {he  has  af- 
fumed  over  the  general  affairs  of  Europe.  Peterfburg, 
which  has  improperly  been  made  a capital,  muft  be  re- 
duced to  a meer  commercial  ftaple ; and  the  feat  of  go- 
vernment transferred  to  the  heart  of  the  empire.  It  is 
from  fuch  a center  of  dominion,  that  a wife  fovereign, 
acquainted  with  the  wants  and  refources  of  his  people, 
will  effectually  labour  to  unite  the  detached  parts  of 
that  large  empire.  From  the  fuppreflion  of  every  kind 
of  flavery,  will  fpring  up  a middle  ftate  among  the  peo- 
ple, without  which,  neither  arts,  manners,  nor  learn- 
ing, ever  exifted  in  any  nation. 

Till  this  is  accomplifhed,  the  court  of  Ruflia  will 
ftrive  in  vain  to  enlighten  the  nation,  by  inviting  fa- 
mous men  from  all  countries.  Thofe  exotics  will  pe- 
rifh  there,  as  foreign  plants  do  in  our  green-houfes.  In 
vain  will  they  ereCt  fchools  and  academies  at  Peterfburg  ; 
in  vain  will  they  fend  pupils  to  Paris  and  to  Rome,  t» 
be  trained  up  under  the  beft  mafters.  Thofe  young  peo- 
ple, on  their  return  from  their  travels,  will  be  forced  to 
flrop  their  talents,  and  embrace  a fubaltern  condition  to 
get  a livelihood.  In  all  things,  we  muft  begin  at  the 
right  end  5 and  the  way  to  do  this  is  certainly  to  en- 
courage mechanic  arts,  and  the  lower  claffes  of  men. 

Learn  to  till  the  ground,  to  drefs  {kins,  to  manufacture 
your  wool,  and  you  will  foon  fee  wealthy  families  fpring 
up.  From  thefe  will  arife  children,  who,  not  chufing 
to  follow  the  laborious  profeffions  of  their  fathers,  will 
begin  to  think,  to  converfe,  to  arrange  fyllables,  and  to 
imitate  nature  j and  then  you  will  have  philofophers, 
orators,  poets,  painters,  and  ftatuaries.  Their  produc- 
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°v°  K tl0ns  become  neceffary  to  rich  men,  and  they  will 
purchafe  them.  As  long  as  men  are  in  want  they  will 
work,  and  continue  to  work  till  their  wants  are  fatisfied. 
Then  they  grow  lazy  and  weary  of  themfelves  ';  and  the 
finer  arts  are  in  all  places  the  offspring  of  genius  and 
idlenefs,  for  men  fly  to  them  when  they  have  no  other 
means  of  employment. 

If  we  attend  to  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  we  fhall  find 
hufbandmen  plundered  by  robbers;  thefe  hufbandmen 
chufe  fome  from  among  themfelves  to  oppofe  the  robbers, 
and  thus  they  commence  foldiers.  Whilft  fome  are  reap- 
ing, and  the  reftftandirrg  fentinel,  a parcel  of  by-ftand- 
ers  fay  to  the  labourers  and  foldiers,  you  feem  to  be 
hard  at  work  ; if  you  hufbandmen  will  feed  us,'  and  you 
foldiers  will  defend  us,  we  will  beguile  your  labours  with 
our  fongs  and  dances.  Thus  we  have  the  bard  and  the 
man  of  letters.  In  procefs  of  time,  this  man  of  letters 
is  fometimes  linked  with  the  chief  againft  the  people, 
and  fings  the  praifes  of  tyranny ; fometimes  with  the 
people  againft  the  tyrant,  and  then  he  fings  the  praifes 
of  liberty.  In  both  cafes,  he  is  become  a citizen  of 
confequence. 

Let  us  follow  the  conftant  march  of  nature,  and  in- 
deed it  would  be  in  vain  to  depart  from  it.  We  fhall 
fee  all  our  efforts  and  expences  come  to  nothing,  and 
every  thing  decaying  around  us ; we  fhall  find  ourfelves 
in  much  the  fame  barbarous  ftate,  from  whence  we 
ftrove  to  difengage  ourfelves,  and  thus  we  fhall  remain 
till  fome  incident  calls  forth  a natural  police  out  of 
our  own  lands ; for  as  to  foreign  aids,  they  can  at  moft 
but  haften  its  progrefs.  We  are  to  expetft  nothing 
more,  and  to  cultivate  our  own  advantages. 

In  this  we  fhall  find  another  advantage,  which  is  that 
fhe  arts  and  fciences  of  our  own  growth  will  gradually 
advance  towards  perfe&ion,  and  we  fhall  be  originals  ; 
Whereas,  if  we  borrow  foreign  models,  we  fhall  be  ig- 
I porant 
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norant  of  the  caufe  of  their  perfe&icn,  and  we  fhall  book 
never  be  any  thing  more  than  imperfect  copifts.  . ‘ , 

The  picture  we  have  allowed  ourfelves  to  draw  of 
Ruflia,  maybe  thought  to  be  an  improper  digreffion  ; 
but  this  may,  poffibly,  be  a favourable  opportunity  of  fet- 
ting  a juft  value  upon  a power,  which  for  fome  years 
paft,  has  a£led  fo  confpicuous  and  fplendid  a part.  Let 
us  now  inquire  into  the  connexions  the  ■ other  Euro- 
pean nations  have  formed  with  Chinas 

China  is  a nation  in  which  there -are  fewer  idle  peo-  Connec- 

tions  of  the 

pie,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  perhaps,  the  Europeans 

only  one  where  there  are  none.  Though  they  have  the  eft  hat 

art  of  printing,  and  all  the  general  means  of  education,  empirewith 
* _ ° . ..  . i ...  , .c  , refpeftto  its 

they  can  fhew  neither  a capital  building,  nor  a beautiful  trade. 

ftatue,  nor  any  elegant  compofitions  in  poetry,  nor  profe  ; 
they  have  no  mufick,  nor  painting  ; nor  have  they  any 
knowledge,-  but  what  an  obferving  man  might  acquire 
by  himfelf,.  and  by  his  induftry  carry  to  a great  degree 
of  perfection.  As  their  cuftoms  allow  of  no  emigration, 
and  that  the  empire  is  extremely  populous,  their  labours 
are  confined  to  neceffaries.  More  profit  attends  the  in- 
vention of  the  finalleft  ufeful  art,  than  the  moft  fublime 
difcovery  that  only  (hews  an  exertion  of  genius.  A 
man  who  can  turn  the  cuttings  of  gauze  to  fome  ufe, 
is  more  efteemed  than  one  who  can  folve  the  moft  diffi- 
cult problem.  In  this  country  efpecially,  the  following 
queftion  is  frequently  put,  which  is  indeed  too  often 
afked  amongft  ourfelves.  What  is  that  good,  for  ? When 
they  are  apprehenfive  of  a fcarcity,  all  the  citizens  exert 
their  utmoft  efforts,  and  lofe  not  a monient  of  time. 

Intereft  muft  be  the  fecret  or  open  fpring  of  all  their  ac- 
tions. They  muft  therefore  of  courfe  be  addiXed  to 
lying,  fraud,  and  theft;  and  muft  be  mean  fpirited, 
narrow  minded,  felfifh,  and  covetous.. 

An  European  who  buys  filks  at  Canton  ; is  cheated 
in  the  quantity,  quality,  and  price.  The  goods  are  car- 
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K ried  on  board  ; where  the  dilhonefty  of  the  Chinefe  mer- 
chant is  foon  dete&ed.  When  he  comes  for  his  money, 
the  European  tells  him : Ghinefe,  thou  haft  cheated 
me  j that  may  be,  replies  the  Chinefe,  but  you  muft 
pay.  But,  fays  the  European,  thou  art  a rogue,  a 
fcoundrel,  a wretch.  European,  anfwers  the  Chinefe, 
that  may  be,  but  I muft  be  paid.  The  European  pays, 
the  Chinefe  takes  his  money,  and  fays  at  parting  j what 
has  thy  anger  availed  thee  ? What  haft  thou  got  by  abu- 
fing  me  ? Would  it  not  have  been  much  better  to  have 
paid  at  once,  and  have  held  thy  tongue.  Wherever 
men  are  hardened  to  infults,  and  do  not  blufh  at  dif- 
honefty, the  empire  may  be  very  well  governed,  but  the 
morals  of  the  people  muft  be  very  bad. 

This  difpofition  for  lucre,  made  the  Chinefe  renounce 
the  ufe  of  gold  and  ftlver  coin  in  their  inland  trade.- 
They  were  forced  to  it  by  the  daily  increafe  of  falfe 
coiners,  and  were  reduced  to  the  neceftity  of  circulating 
none  but  copper  money. 

Copper  becoming  fcarce,  though  hiftory  has  not  in- 
formed us  by  what  means,  thofe  fhells  were  afterwards 
brought  into  ufe,  fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  cowries. 
The  government  having  obferved  that  the  people  grew 
tired  of  fuch  brittle  money,  ordered  that  all  copper  vef- 
fels  in  the  empire  fhould  be  brought  to  the  mint.  This 
ill  judged  expedient  proving  infufficient  to  anfwer  the 
demands  of  the  public,  they  pulled  down  about  four 
hundred  temples  of  the  God  Fo,  and  melted  down  all 
his  idols.  After  this,  the  court  paid  the  magiftrates  and 
the  army,  partly  in  copper,  and  partly  in  paper.  The 
people  were  fo  exafperated  at  thefe  dangerous  innova- 
tions, that  the  government  was  obliged  to  drop  them. 
From  that  time,  which  was  three  hundred  years  ago, 
copper  coin  is  the  only  legal  money. 

Notwithstanding  the  felfifh  difpofition  of  the 
Chinefe,  their  foreign  connections  were  but  fmall.  The 
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little  intercourfe  they  had  with  other  nations  proceeded  BOOK 
from  the  contempt  in  which  they  held  them.  They  , f 

grew  defirous  however  of  frequenting  the  neighbouring 
ports  ; and  the  Tartar  government,  lefs  folicitous  than 
th£  former  for  keeping  up  old  cufloms,  favoured  this 
means  of  increafing  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Expedi- 
tions were  openly  made,  whereas  before  they  were  only 
tolerated  by  the  felfifh  governors  of  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces. A people  famed  for  their  wifdom,  could  not 
fail  of  meeting  with  a favourable  reception.  They  took 
advantage  of  the  high  opinion  other  nations  entertained 
of  their  tafte,  to  recommend  the  commodities  they  had 
to  difpofe  of,  and  their  induftry  extended  itfelf  on  the 
continent  as  well  as  by  fea. 

China  at  prefent  trades  with  the  Corea,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  peopled  with  Tartars. 

It  was  certainly  conquered  by  them  feveral  times,  and  has 
been  fometimes  enflaved  by,  and  fometimes  independent 
of,  the  Chinefe ; to  whom  it  now  pays  tribute.  Thi- 
ther they  carry  china  ware,  tea,  and  filks ; and  in  re- 
turn bring  home  hemp  and  cotton,  and  an  ordinary  fort 
of  ginfeng. 

The  Tartars,  who  may  be  confidered  as  foreigners, 
purchafe  of  the  Chinefe,  woollen  fluffs,  rice,  tea,  to- 
bacco, for  which  they  give  them  fheep,  oxen,  furs,  and 
chiefly  ginfeng.  This  fhrub  grows  only  upon  the 
higheft  mountains,  in  the  thickeft  forefts,  and  about  the 
craggy  rocks.  The  ftem  is  hair7>  ftrait’  round>  and 
of  a deep  red,  except  towards  the  bottom,  where  it 
becomes  whitifh.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  about  eigh- 
teen inches.  Towards  the  top,  it  throws  out  branches 
which  bear  oblong  leaves,  that  are  fmall,  woolly, 
jagged,  of  a dark  green  on  the  upper  fide,  and  whitifh 
and  gloffy  on  the  back.  The  age  of  the  fhrub  is  known 
by  the  fhoots,  and  the  older  it  is,  the  better.  The  vir- 
tues of  the  ginfeng  are  many,  but  it  is  generally  allowed 
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K M b J a ftrenSthener  of  the  ftomach,  and  a purifier  of  the 
J }°°^  The  Chinefe  are  fo  fond  of  it,  that  they  never 
think  they  can  pay  too  dear  for  it.  The  government 
fends  out  ten  thoufand  Tartar  foldiers  every  year  to  ga- 
ther this  plant,  and  every  one  is  obliged  to  bring  two 
ounces  of  the  beft  ginfeng  gratis,  and  for  the  reft  they 
are  paid  its  weight  in  Elver.  Private  perfons  are  not  al- 
owed  to  gather  it.  This  odious  prohibition  does  not 
prevent  their  going  in  fearch  of  it.  If  they  did  not 
break  this  unjuft  law,  they  would  not  be  able  to  pay  for 
the  commodities  they  buy  in  the  empire,  and  confe- 
quently  rauft  go  without  them. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  trade  of  China 
with  the  Ruffians.  At  prefent  it  is  of  little  confe- 
quence,  but  it  may  and  muft  become  confiderable. 

Their  trade  with  leffer  Bucharla,  is  nothing  more 
than  bartering  tea,  tobacco,  and  woollen  cloth  for  the 
gold  duft  they  find  in  their  ftreams,  when  the  fnow  be- 
gins to  melt.  If  ever  thofe  favages  learn  to  work  the 
mines  that  their  mountains  are  full  of,  their  connexions, 
wmch  are  now  fo  few,  will  foon  increafe,  and  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  determine  how  far  they  may  be  extended. 

The  empire  is  parted  from  the  Mogul  dominions  and 
other  parts  of  the  Indies,  by  fands,  mountains,  and 
rocks,  which  make  all  communication  impracticable  • fo 
that  their  inland  trade  is  fo  contraXed,  that  it  does  not 
exceed  eight  or  nine  millions  s.  Their  trade  by  fea  is 
more  confiderable.  1 

It  is  fupported  by  their  f.lks,  their  tea,  their  china, 
and  feme  articles  of  lefs  confequence.  Japan  pays  the 
Chinefe  in  copper  and  gold  ; the  Philippines  with  piaf- 
tres  ; Batavia  with  pepper  and  other  fpices ; Siam  with 
woods  for  dying,  and  with  varnifti • Tonquin  with  filk, 
and  Cochinchina  with  fugar  and  gold.  All  thefe  fe- 
yeral  branches  put  together  may  amount  to  thirty  mi N 
* On  an  average,  about  372,000!. 
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lions  % and  employ  a hundred  and  fifty  veffels.  The  B o^o  K 

Chinefe  get  at  leaft  cent,  per  cent,  upon  thefe  articles,  ^ 

of  which  Cochinchina  pays  half.  Their  correfpondents 
in  moft  of  the  markets  they  frequent,  are  defcendents  of 
fuch  of  their  countrymen  as  fled  from  their  own  coun- 
try, wheh  the  Tartars  made  themfelves  matters  of 
it. 

The,  trade  of  China,  which  to  the  north  does  not 
extend  farther  than  Japan,  nor  to  the  eaft  beyond  the 
{freights  of  Malacca  and  the  Sound,  would  probably  have 
been  carried  farther,  if  the  Chinefe  fhip-builders  had  not 
been  fo  wedded  to  their  old  cuftoms,  and  had  conde- 
feended  to  receive  inftrudtion  from  the  Europeans. 

Those  who  firft  appeared  upon  the  coafts  of  China, 
were  admitted  alike  into  all  the  roads.  Their  extreme 
familiarity  with  the  women,  their  violence  with  the 
men,  and  repeated  a&s  of  haughtinefs  and  indiferetion, 
made  them  forfeit  that  privilege ; and  now  they  are  only 
fuffered  to  put  in  at  Canton,  the  fouthermpft  harbour  of 
the  empire. 

This  city  ftands  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  a large 
river,  that  on  one  fide  communicates  with  the  remoteft 
provinces  by  means  of  feveral  canals,  and  on  the  other 
brings  up  the  largeft  fhips  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city. 
Formerly  our  fhips  were  to  be  feen  there  intermixed  with 
the  Chinefe  veffels,  but  now  they  oblige  all  European 
fhips  to  flop  at  Hoaung-pon,  four  leagues  from  the  city. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  they  were  induced  to  take  this 
precaution  from  the  fear  of  being  furprifed,  or  whether 
it  was  a contrivance  of  men  in  power  for  their  own  pri- 
vate intereft.  The  miftruftful  and  rapacious  difpofition 
of  the  Chinefe  might  give  room  for  both  thefe  conjec- 
tures. 

This  regulation  did  not  attest  the  perfonal  fituation 
jpf  the  navigators  ; they  ftill  enjoyed  in  Canton  all  thp 
t 1,312,500 1. 

freedom 
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B <y>  K freedom  that  is  confiftent  with  public  order.  Their  pro- 
feffion  inclined  them  to  abufe  this  freedom,  and  they 
foon  grew  tired  of  fo  much  circumfpe&ion  as  is  requifite 
under  a government  full  of  formalities.  They  were 
punifhed  for  their  imprudence,  and  forbidden  allaccefs  to 
men  in  power.  The  magiRrate  wearied  out  with  their 
perpetual  complaints,  would  no  longer  hear  them,  but 
through  the  channel  of  interpreters  who  were  dependent 
on  the  Chinefe  merchants.  All  Europeans  were  or- 
dered to  refide  in  one  particular  part  of  the  town,  that 
was  allotted  to  them.  None  were  exempted  but  fuch  as 
could  fomewhere  find  a perfon  who  would  be  anfwerable 
for  their  good  behaviour.  The  reflraints  were  made  Rill 
more  grievous  in  1760.  The  court  being  informed  by 
the  Englifh  that  the  trade  laboured  under  fcandalous 
hardfhips,  fent  commiflaries  from  Pekin,  who  were 
bribed  by  the  parties  accufed.  Upon  the  report  made 
by  thefe  corrupt  men,  all  the  Europeans  were  confined 
in  a few  houfes,  where  they  could  treat  with  none  but 
fuch  merchants  as  had  an  exclufive  privilege.  This 
monopoly  has  lately  been  abolifhed,  but  the  other  grie^ 
vances  Rill  continue  the  fame. 

These  mortifications  have  not  difguRed  us  of  trad- 
ing to  China.  We  continue  to  fetch  from  thence 
tea,  china,  raw  filk,  manufactured  filks,  varnifh,  paper, 
and  fome  leffer  articles. 

The  Euro-  Tea  is  a fhrub  about  as  high  as  our  pomegrenate 
peans  huy  or  myrt]e.  js  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  fown 
China,  in  holes  three  or  four  inches  deep.  Nothing  is  ufed  but 
the  leaves.  It  bears  great  plenty  when  it  is  three  years 
old,  but  fewer  at  feven.  It  is  then  cut  down  to  the 
Rem,  and  flioots  out  fprigs,  every  one  of  which  bears 
nearly  as  many  leaves  as  a whole  fhrub. 

Tea  is  cultivated  in  moR  provinces  in  China,  but  is 
not  equally  good  every  where,  though  they  are  al- 
ways careful  to  place  it  in  a fouthern  afped  and  in 

valleys. 
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valleys.  That  which  grows  in  ftony  ground  is  far  book 
preferable  to  what  grows  in  a light  foil,  but  the  worft  ^ y'__  r 
fort  is  that  which  is  produced  in  a clayifh  ground. 

The  different  degree  of  perfection  in  tea  is  not  ow- 
ing alone  to  the  difference  of  foil ; but  ftill  more  to  the 
feafon  in  which  it  is  gathered. 

The  firft  crop  is  gathered  in  March,  when  the 
leaves  are  yet  final!,  tender  and  delicate,  and  this  is 
called  imperial  tea,  becaufe  it  is  chiefly  referved  for  the 
ufe  of  the  court  and  people  of  fafhion.  The  fecond 
crop  is  gathered  in  April  j the  leaves  are  then  larger  and 
more  fpread,  but  of  leffer  quality  than  the  firft.  The 
laft  and  coarfeft  tea  is  gathered  in  May.  It  is  clofely 
packed  up  in  common  pewter  boxes,  that  the  air  may 
not  get  at  it,  which  would  make  it  lofe  its  flavour. 

Tea  is  the  common  drink  of  the  Chinefe.  The  ufe 
of  it  was  not  introduced  from  vain  caprice.  Almoft 
throughout  the  empire,  the  waters  are  unwholefome  and 
naufeous.  Of  all  the  methods  that  were  tried  to  better 
them,  none  fucceeded  fo  well  as  tea.  Upon  trial  it  was 
thought  to  be  endued  with  many  virtues,  and  extolled 
as  an  excellent  diffolvent,  a purifier  of  the  blood,  a 
ftrengther  of  the  head  and  ftomach,  and  a promoter  of 
digeftion  and  perforation. 

The  high  opinion  which  the  firft  Europeans  con- 
ceived of  the  inhabitants,  induced  them  to  adopt  their 
notion  of  tea,  though  perhaps  they  over-rated  it.  We 
caught  their  enthufiafm,  and  it  has  gone  on  increafmg 
in  the  North  of  Europe  and  America,  where  the  air  is 
thick  and  loaded  with  vapours.  • 

Though,  in  general,  prejudice  goes  a great  way, 
yet  it  muft  be  allowed  that  tea  produces  fome  good  ef- 
fe&s  in  thofe  countries  where  it  is  univerfally  drunk  ; 
however,  they  cannot  be  fo  great  any  where  as  in 
China.  We  know  the  Chinefe  keep  the  beft  tea  for 
themfelves,  and  that  they  adulterate  that  intended  for 

exportation. 
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B o^o  k exportation,  by  mixing  with  it  ether  leaves,  which 

U. — r — „ refemble  thofe  of  tea  in  fhape,  but  may  not  have  the 
fame  properties.  We  know  too  that  fince  the  ex- 
portation has  been  fo  great,  they  are  not  fo  curious  in 
the  choice  of  the  foil,  nor  fo  nice  in  the  preparing  of  it. 
Our  manner  of  ufing  it,  may  likewife  contribute  to  lefien 
its  virtues.  We  drink  it  too  hot  and  too  ftrong  ; we 
put  in  a great  deal  of  fugar,  frequently  perfumes,  and 
fometimes  pernicious  liquors.  Befides  all  this,  its  com- 
ing fo  far  by  fea  is  alone  fufficient  to  exhauft  moft  of  its 
falubrious  falts. 

We  fhall  never  be  able  ta  pafs  a definitive  judgment 
on  the  virtues  of  tea,  till  it  is  tranfplanted  into  our  own 
climates.  We  began  to  defpair  of  fuccefs,  though  the 
experiments  had  been  only  made  with  feed,  and  it  is  faid 
with  bad  feed.  At  laft  a tree  has  been  brought  over,  the 
ftem  of  which  meafured  fix  inches,  and  it  has  been  put 
into  the  hands  of  Linnseus,  the  moft  celebrated  botanift 
in  Europe.  He  has  found  means  to  preferve  it,  and  he 
is  in  hopes  he  will  be  able  to  propagate  it  in  open  air, 
even  in  Sweden,  fince  it  thrives  in  the  northern  parts  of 
China.  It  will  be  a very  great  advantage  to  us,  if  we 
can  cultivate  a plant  at  home,  which  can  never  fuffer 
more  by  change  of  foil,  than  by  growing  mufty  'in  the 
long  paflage  it  muft  undergo  in  bringing  from  abroad. 
Not  long  ago  we  had  as  little  profpedl  of  attaining  to 
the  art  of  making  china. 

The  Euro-  Some  years  ago  there  were  in  the  colledKon  of  Count 

Porceiairfin  ^ay^us  two  or  tliree  little  fragments  of  a vafe,  fup- 

China.  pofed  to  be  Egyptian,  which  being  carefully  analyfed, 
proved  to  be  unglazed  china.  If  that  learned  man  has 
not  been  mifinformed,  the  art  of  making  porcelain  was 
already  known  in  the  flourifhing  days  of  ancient  Egypt. 
But  without  fume  mere  authentic  monuments  than  a 
fingle  fa<ft,  we  muft  not  rob  China  of  this  invention, 
where  its  origin  is  loft  in  the  greateft  antiquity. 

Egypt 
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Egypt  is  fuppofedtby  many  to  have  the  pre-eminence 
in  point  of  antiquity,  both  in  regard  .to  its  foundation, 
and  to  laws,  fciences  and  arts  in  general,  though  per- 
haps China  may  have  as  good  a claim  ; but  who  knows 
whether  thefe  two  empires,  are  not  equally  ancient,  and 
have  not  received  all  their  focial  inftitutions  from  a peo- 
ple inhabiting  the  vaft  region  that  divides  them  ? Whe- 
ther the  favage  inhabitants  of  the  great  mountains  of 
Afia,  after  wandering  about  for  many  ages,  in  the  con- 
tinent that  makes  the  center  of  our  hemifphere,  have 
not  infenfibly  difperfed  along  the  coaft  of  the  furround- 
ing feas,  and  formed  themfelves  into  feparate  nations 
in  China,  India,  Perfia  and  Egypt  ? Whether  the  fuc- 
ceffive  floods  which  may  have  happened  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  may  not  have  hemmed  them  in,  and  con- 
fined them  to  thofe  regions,  interfered  with  mountains 
and  deferts.  Thefe  conjectures  are  not  altogether 
foreign  to  the  hiftory  of  commerce,  as  that  muft  one 
time  or  other  call:  a greater  light  upon  the  general  hif- 
tory, of  mankind,  of  their  nations,  opinions,  and  in- 
ventions of  every  kind. 

The  art  of  making  porcelain  is,  if  notone  of  the 
moft  wonderful,  at  leaft  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  that 
men  have  ever  difcovered,  as  neatnefs  is  preferable  to 
finery. 

China  is  a fpecies  of  earthern  ware,  the  moft  perfetft 
of  any.  It  varies  in  colour,  texture  and  tranfparency. 
Tranfparency  indeed  is  not  fo  eflential  to  it,  but  that  a 
great  deal  of  very  fine  china  does  not  pofiefs  this  qua- 
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- lity. 

China  is  commonly  covered  with  white  or  coloured 
varnifti.  This  varnifh  is  nothing  but  a layer  of  melted 
glafs,  whigh  muft  never  be  but  half  tranfparent.  This 
is  {tiled  glazed  poreclain,  and  is  properly  what  we  call- 
china;  and  the  unglazed  is  diftinguiftied  by  the  name 
of  porcelain  bifcuit.  This  is  intrinfically  as  good  as  the 

other. 
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B o o K other,  but  is  neither  To  neat,  fo  bright,  nor  fo  beatf- 
» _ ' _f  tiful. 

Thk  word  earthen  ware  fuits  the  definition  of  China, 
becaufe,  as  all  other  earthen  ware,  the  fubftance  of  it 
is  pure  earth,  without  any  alteration  from  art  but  the 
mere  divifion  of  its  parts.  No  metallic  or  faline  fub- 
ftance whatever  muft  enter  into  its  compofition,  not 
even  in  the  glazing,  which  muft  be  made  of  fubftances 
, nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  fimple. 

The  beft  china,  and  commonly  the  clofeft,  is  that 
which  is  made  of  the  fimpleft  materials,  fuch  as  a vi- 
trifiable  ftone,  and  a pure  and  white  clay.  On  this  laft 
fubftance  depend  the  clofenefs  and  compadtnefs  of  por- 
celain, and  indeed  of  earthen  ware  in  general. 

The  connoifleurs  divide  the  china  that  comes  from 
Afia  into  fix  claffes  ; the  trouted  china,  the  old  white, 
the  japan,  the  Chinefe,  the  Chinefe  japan,  and  the  In- 
dian. Thefe  feveral  appellations  rather  denote  a differ- 
ence to  the  eye  than  a real  diftindlion. 

The  trouted  china,  which  no  doubt  is  called  fo  from 
the  refemblance  it  bears  to  the  fcales  of  a trout,  feems 
to  be  the  moft  ancient,  and  favours  moft  of  the  infancy 
of  the  art.  It  has  two  imperfedtions.  The  pafte  is 
always  very  brown,  and  the  furface  appears  all  full  of 
cracks.  Thefe  cracks  are  not  only  in  the  glazing,  but 
in  the  china  itfelf;  and  therefore  this  fort  is  hardly 
tranfparent,  does  not  found  well,  is  very  brittle,  and 
bears  the  fire  better  than  any  other.  To  hide  thefe 
cracks,  they  paint  it  with  a variety  of  colours  : in  this 
kind  of  ornament  confifts  its  only  value.  The  eafe 
with  which  Count  Lauragais  has  imitated  it,  has  con- 
vinced us  that  it  is  only  an  imperfedt  fort  of  china. 

The  old  white  is  certainly  very  beautiful,  whether  we 
confider  only  the  outfide,  or  examine  the  infide.  This 
is  very  curious  china,  but  very  fcarce,  and  but  little 
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ufed.  The  pafte  feerhs  to  be  extremely  fhort,  and 
fit  only  for  fmall  vafes,  figures^  and  other  orna- 
mental china.  It  is  fold  in  trade  for  japan,  though  they 
fcertainly  make  very  fine  of  this  fort  in  China.  It  is 
of  two  different  hues ; the  one  a perfect  cream  colour* 
the  other  a bluifli  white,  Which  makes  it  look  more 
tranfparentb  The  glazing  feems  to  be  more  incorpo- 
rated into  this  laft.  They  have  tried  to  imitate  tins 
fort  at  St.  Cloud,  and  fome  pieces  have  been  produced, 
that  looked  very  fine,  but  thofe  who  have  narrowly 
examined  them  have  faid  they  were  no  better  than  frit 
or  lead,  and  would  not  ftarid  a comparifon. 

The  japan  is  not  fo  eafily  diftinguifhed  as  moft  people 
imagine,  from  the  fineff  of  the  fort  made  in  China.  A 
fkilful  adept  whom  we  have  confulted,  pretends  that 
in  general  the  glazing  of  the  true  japan  is  whiter*  and 
has  lefs  of  the  bluifh  caft  than  the  porcelain  of  Chi- 
na, that  the  ornaments  are  laid  on  with  lefs  profuf- 
fion,  that  the  blue  is  brighter,  and  the  patterns  and 
flowers  not  fo  whimfical;>  and  better  copied  from  nature. 
His  opinion  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  teftimony 
Of  fome  writers,  who  t£ll  us  that  the  Chinefe  who 
trade  to  Japan,  bring  home  fome  pieces  of  china  that 
make  more  fhew  than  their  own,  but  are  not  fo  folid  j 
and  that  they  ferve  to  decorate  their  apartments*  but  they 
never  ufe  them,  becaiufe  they  will  hot  bear  the  fire  welh 
All  china  glazed  with  coloured  varnifh*  whether  fea 
green,  bluifh  or  purple,  he  believes  to  be  Chinefe.  All 
the  japan  we  have  here  comes  from  the  Dutch,  who  are' 
the  only  Europeans  that  are  fuffered  to  come  into  that 
empire.  Poffibly  they  may  have  picked  it  out  of  the 
porcelains  brought  thither  every  year  by  the  Chinefe,  or 
they  may  have  bought  it  at  Cantom  In  either  cafe,  the 
diftin&ion  between  the  porcelain  of  Japan  and  that  of 
China  would  be  falfe  in  faft,  and  merely  founded  on 
Vol.  II.  G prejudice* 
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B °y°  K prejudice.  The  refult  however  of  this  opinion  is  that 
i — _»  what  is  fold  here  for  japan  is  very  fine  china. 

There  is  lefs  doubt  about  wha.t  we  call  porcelain  of 
China.  The  glazing  has  a bluer  call:  than  that  of  Ja- 
pan, it  is  more  highly  coloured,  and  the  patterns  are  more 
whimfical.  The  pafte  is  in  general  whiter  and  more 
compact ; the  grain  finer  and  clofer,  and  the  china  thin- 
ner. Amongft  the  feveral  forts  they  make  in  China, 
there  is  one  that  is  very  ancient ; it  is  very  coarfe,  very 
thick  and  very  heavy.  Some  of  this  fort  is  trouted,  and 
the  grain  is  often  dry  and  brown.  That  which  is  not 
trouted  has  a good  found,  but  both  want  tranfparency. 
It  is  fold  for  old  china,  and  the  fineft  pieces  are  fuppofed 
to  come  from  Japan.  It  was  originally  a better  fort  of 
earthern  ware,  rather  than  a true  porcelain ; time  and 
experience  may  have  improved  it.  It  is  grown  more 
tranfparent,  and  the  colours  being  more  carefully  laid  on, 
they  look  brighter.  The  effential  difference  between 
this  and  other  china  is,  that  this  is  made  of  a fnorter 
pafte,  and  is  very  hard  and  folid.  The  pieces  of  this 
china  have  always  at  the  bottom  the  marks  of  three  or 
four  lupporters,  which  were  put  to  prevent  its  giving 
way  in  baking.  By  this  contrivance,  they  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  making  very  large  pieces  of  china.  Thofe 
that  are  not  of  this  fort,  and  which  is  called  modern 
Chinefe,  are  of  a longer  pafte  and  finer  grain,  and  are 
higher  glazed,  whiter  and  clearer.  They  feldom  have 
the  marks  of  the  fupporters,  and  their  tranfparency  has 
nothing  glaffy  in  it.  All  that  is  made  with  this  pafte 
is  eafily  turned,  fo  that  it  is  vifible  the  workman’s  hand 
has  glided  over  it,  as  over  a fine  fmooth  clay.  There  is 
an  infinite  variety  of  this  fort  of  china,  both  as  to  form, 
colouring,  workmanfliip  and  price. 

A fifth  fort  is  what  we  call  chinefe  japan,  becaufe 
it  unites  the  ornaments  of  the  porcelain  which  is  thought 
to  come  from  Japan,  with  thofe  that  are  more  in  the 
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Chinefe  tafte.  Amongft  this  kind  of  china,  there  is  B 
fome  that  is  ornamented  with  a very  fine  blue,  with  u 
white  fcrolls.  The  glazing  is  a true  white  enamel, 
whereas  that  of  the  other  forts  is  half  tranfparent,  for 
the  Chinefe  varnifh  is  never  entirely  fo. 

The  colours  in  general  are  laid  on  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, both  on  the  true  china  and  the  imitations  of  it. 
The  firft  and  moft  folid  of  them  is  the  blue  that  is  ex- 
tracted from  fmalt,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  calx 
of  cobalt.  This  colour  is  commonly  laid  on  before  the 
pieces  are  either  glazed  or  baked,  fo  that  the  glazing 
that  is  put  on  afterwards  ferves  as  a diflblvent.  All  the 
other  colours,  and  even  the  blue  that  enters  into  the 
compofition  on  the  pallet,  are  laid  on  over  the  glazing, 
and  mult  firfl:  be  mixed  up  and  ground  with  a faline  fub- 
ftance  or  calx  of  lead,  that  favours  their  ingrefs  into  the- 
glazing.  It  is  a pretty  common  thing  for  the  Chinefe 
to  colour  the  whole  of  the  glazing ; then  the  colour  is 
laid  on  neither  over  nor  under,  but  incorporates  into  the 
glazing  itfelf.  Some  very  extraordinary  fanciful  ornaments 
are  made  in  this  manner.  Whatever  way  the  colours 
are  applied,  they  are  commonly  extracted  from  cobalt, 
gold,  iron,  mineral  earths,  and  copper.  That  which  is 
extracted  from  copper  is  a very  delicate  colour,  and  re- 
quires great  nicety  in  the  preparation. 

All  the  forts  of  china  we  have  defcribed  are  made  at 
King-to-ching,  an  immenfe  town  in  the  province  of 
Kiamfi.  This  manufacture  employs  five  hundred  fur- 
naces and  a million  of  men.  They  have  tried  to  imitate 
it  at  Pekin  and  other  places  of  the  empire,  but  have 
not  fucceeded  any  where,  though  they  employed  the  fame 
workmen,  and  ufed  the,  fame  materials ; fo  that  they 
Jiave  univerfally  given  up  this  branch  of  induftry,  ex- 
cept in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  where  they  make 
a fort  of  China,  that  is  known  here  by  the  name  of  In- 
dia china.  The  palle  is  long  and  yielding ; but  in 
G 2 general 
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K general  the  colours,  efpecially  the  blue*  and  the  red  of 
mars,  are  far  inferior  to  what  comes  from  Japan  and  the 
interior  parts  of  China,  All  the  colours,  except  the 
blue,  Hand  up  in  lumps,  and  are  very  badly  laid  on. 
This  is  the  only  china  that  has  purple,  which  has  given 
fife  to  that  foolifh  notion  of  its  being  painted  in  Hol- 
land. Moft  of  the  cups  and  plates  and  other  veflels 
our  merchants  bring  home  are  of  this  manufacture, 
which  is  lefs  efteemed  in  China  than  our  delft  is  here. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  this  art  amongfl 
us.  It  has  fucceeded  beft  in  Saxony ✓ Theirs  is  true 
china,  and  probably  made  with  very  fimple  materials, 
though  prepared  and  mixed  with  more  art  than  in  Afia. 
This  curious  preparation,  together  with  the  fcarcity 
of  the  materials,  is  no  doubt  what  makes  the  Drefden 
china  fo  dear.  As  there  is  but  one  fort  of  pafte  that 
comes  from  that  manufacture,  it  has  been  furmifed,  and 
not  without  fome  degree  of  probability,  that  the  Sax- 
ons were  only  in  pofteffion  of  their  own  fecret,  and 
by  no  means  of  the  art  of  making  china.  What  feems 
to  confirm  this  fufpicion  is  the  great  affinity  between 
the  Saxon  and  other  German  china,  which  feems  to  be 
made  upon  the  fame  principle. 

However  this  be,  it  is  certain  no  china  'is  higher 
glazed,  fmoother,  better  fhaped,  more  pleafmg  to  the 
eye,  or  more  folid  and  durable.  It  will  refift  a fierce 
fire  much  longer  than  many  of  the  forts  made  in 
China.  The  colours  are  finely  difppfed,  and  executed 
in  a mafterly  manner  ; none  are  fo  well  adapted  to  the 
glazing  ; they  are  blended  with  great  exaCInefs ; they 
are  bright,  without  being  drowned  and  chilled,  like  moft 
of  thofe  made  at  Sevre. 

The  mention  of  this  reminds  us  that  we  muft 
take  notice  of  the  china  made  in  France.  This,  like 
the  Englifh  china,  is  only  made  with  frit,  that  is,  with 
ftones  that  are  not  fufible  in  themfelves,  but  receive  a 
• beginning 
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beginning  of  fufion  from  the  mixture  of  a greater  or  b o^o  k 
lefler  quantity  of  fait  j and  accordingly  it  is  more  glaffy,  j 

of  a loofer  texture,  and  more  brittle  than  any  other. 

That  of  Sevre,  which  is  by  far  the  worft  of  all,  and  al- 
ways looks  yellowifh  and  dirty,  which  betrays  the  lead 
they  put  into  the  glazing,  has  no  other  merit  than 
what  it  derives  from  the  capital  hands  that  are  employed 
for  the  patterns  and  the  penciling.  Thefe  great  maf- 
ters  have  difplayed  fo  much  tafte  in  the  execution  of 
fome  of  the  pieces,  that  they  will  be  the  admiration  of 
pofterity  ; but  in  itfelf,  this  ware  will  never  be  but  an  ob- 
je£l  of  tafte,  luxury  and  expence.  The  fupporters  will 
always  be  a principal  caufe  of  its  dearnefs. 

All  china,  when  it  receives  the  laft  ftroke  of  the  fire, 
is  actually  in  a ftate  that  has  a tendency  to  fufion,  and 
is  foft  and  pliable,  like  red  hot  iron.  There  is  none 
but  what  will  bend  and  give  w&y  when  it  is  in  that  ftate. 

If  the  pieces,  when  they  are  turned,  are  thicker  or 
projedl  more  on  one  fide  than  another,  the  ftrongeft  will 
infallibly  bear  away  the  weakeft  ; they  will  warp  to  that 
fide,  and  the  piece  is  fpoiled.  They  guard'  agamft  this 
inconvenience,  by  propping  it  up  with  bits  of  china 
made  of  the  fame  pafte,  of  different  ftiapes,  which  4:hey 
apply  under  or  againft  the  parts  that  project,  and  are 
mo  ft  in  danger  of  warping.  As  all  china  {brinks  in 
baking,  the  fubftance  of  the  props  muft  not  only  be  fuch 
as  will  Ihrink  too,  but  fuch  as  will  ftirink  neither  more 
nor  lefs  than  the  piece  they  are  intended  to  fupport.  As 
the  different  paftes  do  not  fhrink  alike,  it  follows  that 
the  props  muft  be  of  the  fame  pafte  as  the  piece  that  i§ 
baking. 

The  fofter  the  china  is,  and  the  more  inclining  to  vi- 
trification, the  more  it  wants  to  be  propped  up,  This 
is  the  great  fault  of  the  Sevre  china  j the  pafte  is  very 
coftlv,  and  very  often  more  of  it  is  wafted  in  props,  than 
goes  to  the  making  of  the  piece  itfelf.  The  neceffity  of 
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B CM)  K this  expenfive  method  draws  on  another  inconvenience. 
The  glazing  cannot  be  baked  at  the  fame  time  as  the 
china,  which  therefore  mu  ft  go  twice  into  the  furnace. 
The  porcelain  made  in  China,  and  the  beft  imitations  of 
it,  being  of  a ftiffer  pafte,  and  lefs  fufceptible  of  vitrifi- 
cation, feldom  want, any  props,  and  are  baked  ready 
glazed.  They  confequently  confume  much  lefs  pafte, 
are  feldom  fpoiled,  take  up  lefs  time,  and  lefs  firing,  and 
give  lefs  trouble. 

Some  writers  have  urged  in  favour  of  the  fuperiority 
of  Afiatic  china,  that  it  refills  fire  better  than  ours  ; that 
all  European  china  will  melt  in  that  of  Saxony,  but 
that  the  Drefden  itfelf  will  melt  in  the  foreign  china. 
This  affertion  is  utterly  falfe,  if  taken  in  its  full  extent. 
Few  porcelains  of  China  will  ftand  the  fire  fo  well  as 
the  ( Drefden  ; they  fpoil  and  bubble  in  the  fire  that 
bakes  that  made  by  Count  Lauragais;  but  that  is  of  no 
confequence,  or  of  very  little.  China  is  not  intended  to 
go  back  into  the  furnace  when  once  it  is  come  out,  nor 
is  it  deftined  to  bear  the  attion  of  an  intenfe  fire. 

It  is  in  point  of  folidity  that  the  foreign  china 
truly  excels  that  of  Europe  ; it  is  by  the  property  of 
heating  quicker  and  with  lefs  rifque,  and  fa fely  bearing 
the  fudden  impreffion  of  cpld  or  boiling  hot  liquors  ; it 
is  by  the  eafe  with  which  it  is  moulded  and  baked, 
which  i§  an  ineftitnable  advantage,  as  they  can  make 
pieces  of  all  fizes  with  great  eafe,  bake  them  without 
any  rifque,  can  be  afforded  cheaper,  they  are  of  general 
ufe,  and  confequently  the  objett  of  a more  extenfive 
trade. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  India  china  is,  that 
the  fame  pafte  is  very  ufeful  for  making  crucibles,  and  a 
thoufand  fuch  implements  ufed  in  the  other  arts.  Thefe 
veffels  not  only  refift  longeft  in  the  fire,  but  communi- 
cate nothing  of  their  fubftance  to  what  is  melted  in 
them,  4.  his  fubftance  is  fo  pure,  fq  white,  fo  compact 
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and  fo  hard,  that  it  will  hardly  melt  at  all,  and  gives  B O^O  K 

no  tinge  to  any  thing.  v— 

France  is  at  the  eve  of  enjoying  all  thefe  advantages. 

It  is  certain  that  Count  Lauragais,  who  has  long  been  in 
fearch  of  the  fecret  of  the  Ghinefe,  has  at  laft  made  fome 
china  that  is  very  like  it.  His  materials  have  the  fame 
properties,  and  if  they  are  not  the  very  fame,  at  leaft 
they  are  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus.  Like  the  Chinefe, 
he  can  make  his  pafte  long  or  fhort,  and  follow  either 
his  own  or  fome  other  procefs.  His  china  is  not  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Chinefe  in  point  of  pliablenefs*  and 
is  fuperior  to  it  in  point  of  glazing  5 perhaps  too  it  takes 
the  colours  better.  If  he  can  but  bring  it  to  have  as 
fine  and  as  white  a grain,  we  may  very  well  do  without 
the  porcelain  of  China  j but  we  cannot  fo  well  do  with- 
out their  filk. 

The  annals  of  that  empire  afcribe  the  difcovery  of  The  Eurc- 

i nt  i r J '-p-  peans  buy 

filk  to  one  of  the  wives  of  the  emperor  Hoangu.  i ne  fllksinCh;„ 

emprefi'es  amufed  themfelves  with  breeding  worms,  na. 
drawing  the  filk,  and  working  it.  It  is  even  faid  that 
in  the  interior  part  of  the  palace,  there  was  a piece 
of  ground  which  was  fet  apart  for  the  culture  of  mul- 
berry trees.  The  emprefs,  attended  by  the  chief  ladi.es 
of  her  court,  went  herfelf  and  gathered  the  leaves  of 
the  lower  branches,  that  were  brought  down  within  her 
reach.  This  wife  policy  fo  much  promoted  this  branch 
of  induftry,  that  the  nation,  which  before  was  only 
clothed  in  (kins,  foon  appeared  drefled  in  filk.  In  a 
fhort  time,  perfettion  was  added  to  plenty..  They  were 
indebted  for  this  laft  advantage  to  the  writings  of  fome 
ingenious  men,  and  even  of  fome  minifters,  who  did  not 
think  it  beneath  them  to  attend  to  this  new  art.  All 
China  learnt  from  their  theory  every  thing  belonging 

to  it.  . 

The  art  of  breeding  filk  worms,  and  of  fpmning 
and  weaving  their  filk,  fpread  from  China  to  India  and 
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K Perfia,  where  it  made  no  very  rapid  progrefs  j if  it  had* 
■V  Rome  would  not,  at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  have 
given  a pound  of  gold  for  a pound  of  filk.  Greece 
hayzng  adopted  this  art  in  the  eighth  century,  filks 
were  a little  more  known,  but  did  not  grow  common. 

1 hey  were  lor?S  confidered  as  an  article  of  grandeur,  and 
referyed  for  the  moft  eminent  Rations,  and  the  greateft 
Solemnities.  At  laft  Roger,  kipg  pf  Sicily,  fent  for 
workmen  from  Athens,  and  the  culture  of  the  mulberry 
tree  foon  ^tended  from  that  ifland  to  the  neighbouring 
continent.  Other  countries  in  Europe  yviRied  to  partake 
pf  an  advantage  that  procured  fo  much  wealth  to  Italy, 
and  they  attained  to  it  after  fome  fruitlefs  attempts 
However,  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  or  fome  other 
caufe,  it  has  not  fuc.ceeded  every  where  alike. 

This  -filks  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Reggio,  whether  in 
prganzin,  or  in  tram,  are  all  ordinary  filks  ; but  they 
are  ufeful,  and  even  neceflary  for  brocades,  for  embroi- 
dery, and  for  all  works  that  require  ftrong  filk. 

Ths  other  Italian  filks,  thofe'  of  Novi,  Venice,  Tuf- 
cany,  Milan,  Montferrat,  Bergamo,  and  Piedmont,  are 
Ufed  ip  prganzin  for  the  warp,  though  they  are  not  all 
equally  fine  and  good.  The  Bologna  filks  were  long 
preferred  to  apy  other.  Since  thofe  of  Piedmont  have 
been  improved,  they  juflly  claim  the  preference,  as  be- 
pg  the  eyenmoft,  the  fineR,  and  the  lighted  Thpfe  of 
Bergamo  come  neareR  to  them. 

Thou pn  the  Spanilh  filks  in  general  are  very  fine, 
fhofe  of  Valencia  are  by  far  the  beft.  They  are  all 
fit  for  any  kind  of  work;  the  only  fault  they  have 

The  dyf  rat^er  tQ°  °iiy’  Which  iS  3 great  detriment  to 

The  French  filks  excel  moft  others  in  Europe,  and 
are  inferior  to  none  but  thofe  pf  Piedmont  and  Ber- 
gamo in  pomt  of  lightnefs.  In  other  refpeas,  they  are 

brighter  coloured  than  thofe  of  Piedmont;  and  more  even 

and 
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and  ftronger  than  thofe  of  Bergamo.  Some  years  ago,  B ( 
France  produced  fix  thoufand  quintals  of  filk,  which  ^ 
fold  from  fifteen  to  twenty  one  livres 1 a pound  of  four- 
teen ounces.  At  the  average  of  eighteen  livres, u it 
produced  an  income  of  ten  millions  When  the  new 
plantations  have  made  the  progrefs  that  is  expeCted 
from  them,  France  will  be  eafed  of  the  annual  out- 
goings for  this  article,  which  are  ftill  confiderable. 

The  variety  of  filks  produced  in  Europe,  has  not  yet 
enabled  us  to  do  without  the  Chinefe.  Though  in  ge- 
neral it  is  uneven  and  heavy,  it  will  always  be  in  requeft 
for  its  whitenefs.  It  is  generally  thought  to  derive  this 
advantage  from  nature  ; but  it  is  more  natural  to  fup- 
pofe  that  when  they  draw  the  filk,  the  Chinefe  put  fome 
ingredient  into  the  bafon,  that  has  tfie  property  of  ex- 
pelling all  heterogeneous  fubftances,  or  at  leaft  the 
coarfeft  parts.  The  little  wafte  there  is  in  this  filk, 
compared  to  any  other,  when  it  is  boiled  for  dying,  feems 
to  give  great  weight  to  this  conjecture. 

However  this  be,  the  Chinefe  filk  is  fo  inimitably 
white,  that  no  other  will  do  for  blondes  and  gauzes. 
All  our  endeavours  to  fubftitute  our  own  in  the  blonde 
manufactures  have  been  fruitless,  whether  we  have 
made  ufe  of  prepared  or  unprepared  filk.  The  trials 
upon  gauze  have  not  been  quite  fo  unfuccefsful.  The 
whitefi:  French  and  Italian  filks  have  been  tried,  and 
feemed  to  anfwer  pretty  well,  but  neither  the  colour 
nor  the  dreffing  vvere  fo  perfed  as  with  the  Chinefe 

* In  the  laft  century,  the  Europeans  drew  very  little  filk 
from  China.  Our  own  fucceeded  very  well  for  black  and 
coloured  gauze,  and  for  cat-gut  that  was  then  in  fafhiop. 
The  tafte  that  has  prevailed  for  thefe  forty  years,  and 
especially  the  laft  twenty-five,  for  white  gauzes  and 

t From  about  13  s.  to  about  18  s.  6d.  « 15  s.  9<J.  w 437>59Ph 
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K blondes,  has  gradually  increafed  the  confumption  of  that 
eaftern  commodity.  In  latter  times  it  has  amounted 
to  eighty  thoufand  weight  a year,  .of  which  France 
has  always  taken  near  three  fourths.  This  importa- 
tion has  increafed  to  fuch  a degree,  that  in  1766,  the 
Englifh  alone  imported  a hundred  and  four  thoufand 
weight  : as  it  could  not  be  all  confumed  in  gauze  and 
blonde,  the  manufacturers  have  ufed  it  for  tabbies  and 
hofiery.  The  ftockings  made  of  thisfilk,  are  of  a beau- 
tiful white  that  never  changes,  but  are  not  near  fo  line 
as  others. 

Besides  this  filk,  fo  remarkable  for  its  whitenefs, 
which  comes  chiefly  from  the  province  of  Tche-Kiang, 
and  is  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Nankeen  filk, 
which  is  the  place  where  moil:  of  it  is  prepared,  China 
produces  ordinary  filks,  which  we  call  Canton.  As 
thefe  are  only  fit  for  fome  kinds  of  tram,  and  are  as 
dear  as  our  own,  which  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe,  very 
few  are  imported.  What  the  Englifh  and  Dutch 
bring  home,  does  not  exceed  five  or  fix  thoufand. 
The  manufactured  filks  are  a much  more  confiderable 
article. 

"I  he  Chinefe  are  not  lefs.  ingenious  in  weaving  their 
filks  than  in  preparing  them.  This  does  not  extend  to 
thofe  that  are  mixed  with  gold  and  filver.  Their  artifls 
have  never  known  how  to  draw  or  fpin  thefe  metals,  and 
their  ingenuity  goes  no  further  than  rolling  up  their  filks 
in  gilt  paper,  or  putting  them  upon  the  paper  after  they 
are  wove.  Both  methods  are  equally  bad. 

Though  in  general,  men  are  more  apt  to  be  taken 
with  glitter  than  with  true  excellence,  we  have  never 
been  tempted  to  buy  thefe  fluffs.  We  have  been  equally 
difgufted  at  the  aukwardnefs  of  their  patterns.  They  ex- 
hibit nothing  but  diftorted  figures,  and  unmeaning  groups  j 
they  difcover  not  any  idea  in  the  difpofition  of  the  lights 
and  fhades,  nor  any  of  that  elegance  and  eafe  that  appear  in 

the 
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the  works  of  our  good  artifts.  There  is  a ftiffnefs  and  a B o^o  K. 

want  of  freedom  in  all  they  do,  that  is  difpleafing  to  i 

perfons  of  any  tafte ; all  favours  of  their  part.cular 
turn  of  mind,  which  is  deftitute  of  vivacity  and  eleva- 

t5on.  . 

The  only  thing  that  makes  us  bear  with  thole  faults, 
in  all  fuch  of  their  works  as  reprefent  flowers,  birds  or 
trees,  is  that  none  of  thofe  obje&s  are  raifed.  The 
figures  are  painted  upon  the  filk  itfelf  with  indelible  co- 
lours ; and  yet  the  deception  is  fo  com  pleat,  that  all 
thefe  obje&s  appear  to  be  brocaded  or  embroidered. 

As  for  their  plain  filks,  they  want  no  recommenda- 
tion, for  they  are  perfe£t  in  their  kind,  and  fo  are  their 
colours,  efpecially  the  green  and  the  red.  The  white  of 
their  damafks  has  fomething  extremely  pleafing.  The 
Chinefe  ufe  for  them  none  but  the  filk  of  Tche-Kiang. 

They  thoroughly  boil  the  warp,  as  we  do,  but  only  half 
boil  the  woof.  This  method  gives  the  damafk  more  fub- 
ftance  and  -ftiffnefs.  It  has  a reddifli  caft,  without  be* 
ing  yellow,  which  looks  delightfully,  and  has  not  that 
glare  that  dazzles  the  fight.  This  pleafing  white  is  like- 
wife  obferveable  in  the  Chinefe  varnifti. 

Varnish  is  a kind  of  liquid  gum,  of  a reddifh  co- 
lour.  That  of  Japan  is  preferable  to  that  of  Tonquin  varniflied^ 
and  Siam,  and  thefe  are  much  better  than  that  of  Cam- 
bodia.  The  Chinefe  buy  it  at  all  thefe  markets,  be-  China, 
caufe  what  feveral  of  their  own  provinces  afford,  is  not 
Sufficient  for  their  confumption.  The  tree  that  yields 
this  gum,  is  called  Tfi-chu,  and  refembles  the  aft, 
both  &in  the  bark  and' the  leaf.  It  never  grows  above 
fifteen  feet,  and  the  ftem  commonly  meafures  two  feet 
and  a half.  It  bears  neither  flowers  nor  fruit,  but  is 
propagated  in  the  following  manner. 

' In  the  fpring,  when  the  fap  of  the  Tfi-chu  begins  to 
ftiew  itfelf,  they  chufe  the  ftrongeft  {hoot  that  grows 
out  of  the  ftem,  and  daub  it  all  over  with  yellow  earth  j 
then  wrap  it  round  with -a  mat,  to  prote£t  it  from  the 

imp  ref- 
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B o o K imprefilon  of  the  air.  If  it  ftrikes  root  quickly,  they 
CUt  lt  off’  and  Plant  ic  in  autumn;  but  if  it  proves  back- 
ward, they  put  it  off  to  another  opportunity.  At  what- 
ever feafon  it  is  done,  the  young  plant  muffc  be  pre- 
ferved  from  the  ants,  which  is  done  by  filling  the  hole 
with  afhes. 

The  I fi-chu  yields  no  varnilh  till  it  is  feven  or  eight 
years  old,  and  then.it  comes  in  Cummer.  It  diftils  from 
incifions  made  at  different  diftances  in  the  bark,  and 
runs  mto  a fell  that  is  fixed  at  each  incifion.  They 
reckon  it  a good  crop,  when  they  get  twenty  pounds  of 
varnirn  in  one  night  out  of  a thoufand  trees.  This  gum 
is  fo  prejudicial,  that  thofe  who  work  with  it  are  obliged 
to  ufe  conftant  precautions  to  guard  againft  its  ma- 
lignancy. The  workmen  rub  their  hands  and  faces 
with  rape  oil  before  they  begin,  and  after  they  have 
done  their  work,  and  wear  a malk,  gloves,  boots,  and 
a breaft  plate. 

There  are  two  ways  of  ufing  the  varnilh.  The  fir  ft 
is  to  rub  the  wood  with  a particular  fort  of  oil  they 
have  in  China  ; and  as  foon  as  it  is  dry,  they  lay  on  the 
varnilh.  It  is  fo  tranfparent  that  the  veins  of  the  wood 
are  feen  through  it,  if  it  is  laid  on  but  two  or  three 
times.  If  it  is  repeatedly  laid  on,  it  may  be  brought 
to  ftiine  like  a looking  glafs.  The  other  way  is  more 
complicated.  By  means  of  maftick,  they  glue  a kind  of 
pafteboard  over  the  wood.  On  this  fmooth  and  folid 
ground,  they  fpread  feveral  layers  of  varnilh.  It  muft 
be  neither  too  thick  nor  too  liquid  ; and  in  this  juft  me- 
dium the  Ikill  of  the  artift  principally  confifts. 

Which  ever  way  the  varnilh  is  laid  on,  it  effeftually 
prefer ves  the  wood  from  decaying.  The  worm  can 
hardly  get  at  it,  and  the  damp  not  at  all ; and  with  a 
little  care,  no  fmell  will  remain  in  it. 

This  varnilh  is  as  pleafant,  as  it  is  folid.  It  will 
take  gold  and  filver,  and  all  the  different  colours.  Upon 
it  are  painted  figures,  landfcapes,  palaces,  hunting  par- 
ties. 
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ties,  and  battles, ; in  ffiort,  nothing  would  be  wanting,  b 
if  it  was  not  generally  fpoiled  by  the  badnefs  of  the  Chi- 
nefe  drawings. 

Varnishing  requires  much  pains  and  conftant  at- 
tention. The  varnifh  muft  be  laid  on  nine  or  ten  times 
at  leaft,  and  cannot  be  fpread  too  thin.  There  muft  be 
a fufficient  interval  between  the  layers,  that  they  may 
have  time  to  dry.  A longer  time  ftill  muft  be  allowed 
between  the  laft  layer  and  the  polifhing,  painting  and 
gilding.  A whole  fummer  is  hardly  fufficient  for  all  this 
procefs  at  Nanking,  Whofe  manufaaures  fupply  the 
dourt,  and  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire.  It  goes  on 
quicker  at  Canton.  As  there  is  a great  demand  of 
thefe  works  for  Europe,  and  as  the  Europeans  will  have 
them  made  their  own  way,  and  allow  but  a fhort  time 
to  complete  them,  they  are  hurried  over.  As  the  artift 
has  not  time  to  make  them  good,  all  his  ambition  is  to 
make  them  pleafing  to  the  eye.  Paper  is  not  liable  to 
the  fame  imperfedlions. 

Originally,  the  Chinefe  wrote  with  a fteel  bodkin 
upon  wooden  tablets,-  which  being  tacked  together, 
made  a volume.  They  afterwards  traced  their  charac- 
ters upon  pieces  of  filk  or  linen,  cut  as  long  and  as 
broad  as  they  ehofe  them.  At  laft  they  found  out  the 
fecret  of  making  paper  about  ftxteen  hundred  years 
ago. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  this  paper  is  made  with 
ftlk ; but  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  practical  part 
of  the  art  muft  know,  that  filk  can  never  be  fo  divided 
as  to  work  it  into  a uniform  pafte.  The  good  Chinefe 
paper  is  made  with  cotton,  and  would  be  equal,  if  not 
preferable,  to  ours,  if  it  was  as  durable. 

The  ordinary  paper,  which  is  not  intended  for  wri- 
ting,  is  made  of  the  foft  or  fecond  barkr  of  the  mul- 
berry tree,  the  elm,  the  cotton  tree,  and  chiefly  of  the 
bamboo.  Thefe  fubftanees,  after  rotting  in  muddy  wa* 
3 ter. 
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K ter’  are  buried  in  lime  ; then  bleached  in  the  fun,  and 
boiled  in  coppers  to  a fluid  pafte,  which  is  fpread’upon 
hurdles,  and  hardens  into  fheets,  that  meafure  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  or  more.  This  is  the  paper  that  the  Chi- 
nefe  ufe  for  furniture.  It  has  a very  pleafing  efTed  by 
its  brilliancy,  and  by  the  variety  of  forms  into  which 
their  ingenuity  has  found  means  to  turn  it. 

Though  this  paper  is  apt  to  crack,  to  take  the 
damp,  and  to  be  worm  eaten,  it  is  become  an  article 
of  trade.  Europe  has  borrowed  from  Afla,  the  notion 
of  furnifhing  clofets  and  making  fcreens  with  it  j but 
that  tafce  begins  to  wear  off.  We  already  difcard  the 
Chinefe  for  the  ufe  of  the  Englifh  paper,  and  ihall  cer- 
tainly keep  to  that,  when  it  has  attained  a higher  degree 
of  perfed'ion.  The  French  begin  to  imitate  this  no- 
velty, and  probably  all  nations  will  adopt*  it. 

Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  the  Euro- 
peans bring  from  China,  ink,  camphor,  borax,  rhu- 
barb, gum  lac,  and  rattans,  a kind  of  cane  that  ferves 
to  make  arm  chairs  ; and  formerly  they  brought  gold. 

In  Europe  a mark  of  gold  is  worth  about  fourteen 
marks  and  a half  of  Elver.  If  there  was  a country 
where  it  was  worth  twenty,  our  merchants  would  carry 
gold  thither,  to  change  it  for  Elver.  They  would 
bring  us  back  that  Elver,  to  change  it  with  us  for  gold, 
which  they  would  again  carry  abroad  for  the  fame 
purpofe.  They  would  go  on  fo  till  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  metals  came  to  be  much  the  fame  in  both  coun- 
tries. It  was  upon  this  principle,  that  we  continued 
for  a great  while  to  fend  Elver  to  China  to  barter  it 
for  gold.  We  got  45  per  cent,  by  this  traffic.  It 
was  never  carried  on  by  the  charter  companies  ; becaufe 
the  profit  they  made  upon  the  markets  was  fo  much 
greater  than  this,  as  great  as  it  may  appear,  that  they 
never  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  be  concerned  in 
it*  Their  agents,  who  had  not  their  choice,  attended 
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to  thefe  fpeculations  for  their  own  profit.  They  pur-  B.  0^0  K 
fued  them  with  fuch  eagernefs,  that  in  a fhort  time  the 
traffic  did  not  bring  in  enough  to  be  worth  continuing. 

Gold  is  dearer  or  cheaper  at  Canton,  according  to  the 
feafon  of  the  year  ; it  is  much  cheaper  from  the  begin- 
ning of  February  to  the  end  of  May,  than  the  reft  of 
the  year,  when  the  road  is  full  of  foreign  fhips.  Yet  in 
the  moft  favourable  feafon,  no  more  than  eighteen  per 
cent,  is  to  be  got,  which  is  not  enough  to  tempt  any 
body.  The  only  agents  who  have  not  been  fufferers  by 
the  ceffation  of  this  trade,  are  thofe  of  the  French  com- 
pany, who  were  never  allowed  to  be  concerned  in  it. 

The  directors  referved  that  profit  for  themfelves  alone. 

Many  attempted  it ; but  Caftanier  was  the  only  one 
who  a£ted  as  a capital  trader.  He  fent  goods  to  Mex- 
ico ; thefe  were  fold  for  piaftres,  which  were  carried  to 
Acapulco,  then  to  the  Philippines,  and  from  thence  to 
China,  where  they  were  bartered  for  gold.  That  able 
man,  by  this  judicious  circulation,  had  opened  a track, 
which  it  is  furprifing  nobody  elfe  has  fince  purfucd. 

All  the  European  nations,  who  pafs  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope  go  to  China.  The  Portuguefe  firft  landed 
there.  The  Chinefe  gave  them  the  town  of  Macao, 
which  was  built  upon  a barren  and  rugged  fpot,  on  the 
point  of  a little  ifland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Can- 
ton, and  with  it,  a territory  of  about  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. They  obtained  the  difpofal  of  the  road, 
which  is  too  narrow,  but  ffife  and  commodious,  engag- 
ing themfelves  to  pay  to  the  empire  all  the  duties  to  be 
levied  on  the  (hips  that  Ihould  come  in ; and  they  pur- 
chafed  the  freedom  of  ereding  fortifications,  by  engag- 
ing to  pay  a yearly  tribute  of  37,500  livres  x.  As  long 
as^the  court  of  Liibon  maintained  the  fovereignty  of  the 
Indian  feas,  this  place  was  a famous  mart.  It  decayed 
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°v°  k iri  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  Portuguefe*  and  grS- 
— y— j dua%  came  to  nothing.  Macao  has  no  farther  connect 
tion  with  the  mother  country,  and  has  no  navigation  but 
the  fitting  out  of  three  fmall  veflels,  one  for  Timof^  and 
two  for  Goa.  Till  1744,  the  poor  remains  of  that  once 
flourifhing  colony  ftill  enjoyed  fome  kind  of  indepen- 
dence. The  murder  of  a Chlnefe,  determined  the  vi- 
ceroy of  Canton  to  apply  to  his  court  for  a magittrate  tb» 
inftrua  and  govern  the  barbarians  of  Macao  ; thefe  were 
the  very  words  of  his  petition.  The  court  fent  a Man- 
dat ine,  who  took  pottettion  of  the  town  in  the  name  of 
his  matter.  He  fcorned  to  live  among  foreigners,-  who 
are  always  held  in  great  contempt,  and  fixed  his  re- 
sidence at  the  diftance  of  a league  from  the  town. 

The  Dutch  met  with  ttill  Worfe  treatment  about  a 
century  ago.  Thofe  republicans,  who  notwithftartding 
the  afcendent  they  had  taken  over  the  Aftatic  feas,  had 
been  excluded  from  China  by  the  intrigues  of  the  For- 
tuguefe,  at  latt  got  accefs  to  their  ports.  Not  content' 
with  the  precarious  footing  they  had  got  thefe,  they  at- 
tempted to  eredt  a fort  near  Hoaung-pon,  under  pre- 
tence of  building  a warehoufe.  It  is  faid  their  fcheme 
was,  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Tigris,  and  to  lord  it  alike  over  the  Chinfefe  and  fo- 


reigners who  wanted  to  trade  to  Canton.  The  former 
faw  through  their  projedt  fobner  than  was  confiftent 
with  their  iriterett.  They  were  all  maffaered,  and  it  Wad 
a great  While  before  that  nation  durft  appear  upon  the 
coatts  of  China.  They  were  feen  there  again  about  the 
year  173°*  The  firft  fliips  that  landed  there,  came 
from  Java.  They  brought  various  commodities  of  the 
growth  of  India  in  general,  and  of  their  own  colonies  in 
particular,  and  bartered  them  for  thofe  of  the  country, 
The  managers*  wholly  intent  upon  pleafing  the  coun-r 
cil  of  Batavia,  from  whom  they  immediately  received 
their  orders,  and  from  whom  they  expedted  their  pro- 
motion j 
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motion  i thought  of  nothing  but  difpofing  of  the  goods  BOOK 
to  the  beft  advantage,  and  were  very  carelefs  of  what  they  . f 

took  in  return.  The  company  foon  found  that  at  this  rate* 
their  fales  could  neVet  ftand  in  competition  with  thofe 
of  their  rivals.  This  confideration  determined  them  to 
fend  fliips  direftly  from  Europe  with  money.  They 
touch  at  Batavia,  where  they  take  in  fuch  commodities 
of  the  country  as  are  fit  for  China*  and  return  direftly 
into  our  latitudes,  with  much  better  ladings  than  for- 
merly, but  not  fo  good  as  thofe  of  the  Engliftn 

Of  all  the  nations  that  have  traded  to  China*  the 
Dutch  have  been  the  moft  conflant.  They  had  a fac- 
tory in  the  ifland  of  Chufan,  at  the  time  when  bufinefs 
was  chiefly  tranfadled  at  Emony.  When  it  was  re- 
moved to  Canton,  this  factory  ftill  continued  as  before. 

As  their  company  were  required  to  export  woollen  dra- 
pery* they  determined  to  keep  agents  conftantly  at  this 
place  to  difpofe  of  it.  This  pra&ice*  joined  to  the  de- 
mand for  tea  in  the  Englifh  fettlements,  threw  almoft 
all  the  trade  between  China  and  Europe  into  their  hands, 
towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century.  The  heavy  d un- 
ties the  government  laid  on  that  foreign  confumption, 
at  laft  opened  the  eyes  of  other  nations*  and  of  France 
in  particular 

That  monarchy  had  formed  a particular  company 
for  that  trade  in  1660.  A rich  merchant  of  Rouen, 
named  Fermanel,  was  at  the  head  of  the  undertaking. 

He  had  computed  that  it  could  not  well  be  carried  on 
under  a capital  of  220,000  livres  % and  the  fubfcriptions 
amounted  only  to  140*000%  which  occafioned  the  ill 
fuccefs  of  the  voyage.  The  Ioffes  they  fuftained,  in? 
difpofed  them  more  than  ever  againft  a nation  that  was 
fhy  of  foreigners,  and  imagined  they  came  to  corrupt 
their  morals,  and  incroach  upon  their  liberty.  In  vain 
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did  the  Chinefe  alter  their  opinion,  and  confequently 
their  behaviour,  towards  the  year  1685.  The  French 
feldom  frequent  their  ports.  The  new  fociety  formed 
in  1698,  was  not  more  a£Hve  than  the  former,  and 
they  did  not  fucceed  in  this  trade,  till  it  came  to  be 
united  with  that  of  the  Indies,  and  in  the  fame  proper- 
ticin. 

The  Danes  and  the  Swedes  began  to  frequent  the 
ports  of  China  about  the  fame  time,,  and  have  adled  upon 
the  fame  principle.  The  Embden  company  would  pro- 
bably have  adopted  it  likewife,  if  it  had  fubfifted  long 
enough. 


Sums  laid  The  annual  purchases  the  Europeans  make  in  China, 
chafes  byr‘  if  we  comPute  them  by  thofeof  the  year  1766,  amount  to 
the  Euro-  26,754,494  livres  3 ; this  fum,  above  four  fifths  of  which 
China.  m is  laid  GUt  on  th€  ^ng^e  article  of  tea,  has  been  paid  ip 
piaftres  or  in  goods,  brought  by  twenty-three  fhipsr 
Sweden  has  furnifhed  1,935,168  livres  b in  money,  and 
427,500  c in  pewter,  lead,  and  other  commodities.  Den- 
mark, 2,161,630  livres  d in  money,  and  231,000*  in 
iron,  lead  and  gun-flints.  France,  4,000,000  f in  mo- 
money,  and  4000,000  s in  drapery  goods.  Holland, 
2>735>400  h in  money,  and  44,600  1 in  woollen  goods, 
befides  4,000,150  k in  the  produce  of  her  colonies* 
Great  Britain,  5,443,566  livres  1 in  money,  2,000,475  ra 
in  woollen,  drapery,  and  3,375,000  n in  variolas  articles- 
brought  from  different  parts  of  the  Indies.  All  thefe 
fums  together,  make  a fum  total  of  26,754,494  livres  % 
We  do  not  include  in  this  calculation  ten  millions  p in 
fpecie  which  the  Englifh  have  carried  over  and  above  what 
we  have  mentioned,  becaufe  they  were  deftined  to  pay  off 
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the  debts  that  riatioh  had  contra&ed*  of  to  lay  in  a BOOK, 
ftock  to  trade  upon  in  the  intervals  between  the  voy-  . , ! . 

ages. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conieaure  what  will  become  of  this 

• . . concerning 

trade*  Though  the  Chinefe  are  fo  fond  or  money,  tney  the  future 

feem  more  inclined  to  fhut  their  ports  againft  the  ^dro- 
peans*  than  to  encourage  them  to  enlarge  their  trade;  Europe 
As  the  fpirit  of  the  Tartars  has  fubfided*  and  the  con- 
querors have  imbibed  the  maxims  of  the  variquifhed  na- 
tion, they  have  adopted  their  prejudices*  and  ill  parti-* 

Cular  their  averfion  from*  and  contempt  of  foreigners* 

They  have  difcovered  thefe  difpofitions*  by  the  humi- 
liating hardfhips  they  have  impofed  upon  them,  after 
having  treated  them  with  fo  much  refpecf.  The  tran- 
fition  is  but  fhort  from  this  precarious  fituation  to  a 
total  expulfion;  It  may  not  be  far  off ; and  this  is  the 
more  likely,  as  there  is  an  adtive  nation  who  very  pof- 
iibly  is  fecretly  Contriving  to  bring  it  about. 

The  Dutch  are  not  ignorant  that  all  Europe  is  grotvri 
very  fond  of  feveral  Chinefe  productions.  They  muff 
fuppofe  that  the  impoffibility  of  procuring  them  from 
the  firft  hand  would  not  hinder  the  cortfumption.  If 
We  were  all  excluded  from  China,  the  natives  would 
export  their  own  commodities*  As  their  {hipping  is  not 
fit  for  a long  navigation*  they  would  be  under  the  nepef- 
iity  of  carrying  them  to  Java  or  to  the  Philippines* 
and  then  we  muff  buy  them  of  one  of  the  two  nations 
to  whom  thofe  colonies  belong.  The  competition 
of  the  Spaniards  is  fo  infignificant*  that  the  Dutch 
might  be  very  fure  of  engrofling  the  whole  trade.  It  is 
dreadful  to  fufpedl  thofe  republicans  of  any  thing  fo  bafe* 
but  it  is  well  known  they  have  been  guilty  of  greater  Vil- 
lainies for  fmaller  interefts. 

If  the  ports  of  China  were  once  fhut*  it  is  probable 
they  would  be  fo  for  ever.  Theobftinacy  of  that  nation 
would  never  fuffer  them  to  retract,  and  there  is  no  appear- 
ance that  they  could  be  compelled  to  it,  What  could 
H 2 W 
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Book  be  done  againft  a nation  at  the  diftance  of  eight  thou- 
i _ *-  fend  leagues  ? No  government  is  fo  deftitute  of  common 
fenfe  as  to  imagine  that  our  men,  after  the  fatigues  of  fo 
long  a voyage,  would  venture  to  attempt  conquefts  in  a 
country  defended  by  an  innumerable  people,  though  we 
fhould  fuppofe  them  ever  fo  cowardly,  as  they  have  never 
5>et  tried  their  ftrength  againft  the  Europeans.  All  the 
mifchief  we  could  do  them,  would  be  the  intercepting 
6f  their  navigation,  which  is  the  leaft  of  their  concerns, 
and  neither  affects  their  fubfiftencc  nor  their  conve- 
niencies. 

This  fruitlefs  revenge  would  even  be  practicable  but 
for  a very  little  while.  The  fhips  employed  in  this  pi- 
ratical cruife,  would  be  driven  from  thofe  latitudes  one 
part  of  the  year  by  the  monfoons,  and  the  other  part  by 
the  ftorms  they  call  typhons,  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
leas  of  China. 

Having  thus  explained  the  manner  in  which  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  hitherto  carried  on  the  Eaft  India  trade,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  examine  three  queftions  which 
naturally  arife  upon  the  fubjeX,  and  have  not  yet  been  de- 
cided. i.  Whether  it  is  advifeable  to  continue  that 
tirade.  2.  Whether  great  fettlements  are  neceflary  to 
carry  it  on  with  fuccefs.  3.  Whether  it  ought  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  charter  Companies.  We  fhall  difcufs 
thefe  points  with  the  impartiality  of  a man,  who  has 
no  other  concern  in  the  caiife,  but  the  intereft  of  man- 
kind. 

Whether  Whoever  confiders  Europe  as  making  but  one  body, 
fhcukTcon-'  whofe  members  are  united  in  one  common  intereft,  or 
trade  ^'th  at  *n  ^ame  kind  intereft>  will  not  hefitate  to 
India.  pronounce  whether  her  connexions  with  Afia  are  advan- 
tageous or  not.  The  India  trade  evidently  enlarges  the 
circle  of  our  enjoyments.  It  procures  us  wholefome  and 
agreeable  liquors,  conveniences  of  a more  refined  nature, 
more  fplendid  furniture,  fome  new  pleafures,  and  a more 
comfortable  c^iftence.  Such  powerful  incentives  have 
3 had 
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had  the  fame  influence  upon  thofe  nations,  who,  from 
their  fituation,  their  activity,  their  good  fortune  in  mak- 
ing difcoveries,  and  the  boldnefs  of  their  enterprizes, 
are  able  to  fetch  thefe  delights  from  their  very  fource  ; 
as  upon  thofe  who  are  unable  to  procure  them,  but 
through  the  channel  of  the  maritime  ftates,  whofe  navi? 
gation  difperfes  their  fuperfluitles  all  over  the  continent. 
So  ftrong  has  been  the  paffion  of  the  Europeans  for  thefe 
foreign  luxuries,  that  neither  the  higheft  duties,  nor  the 
ftrideft  prohibitions,  nor  the  fevered  penalties,  have 
been  able  to  check  it.  Every  government,  after  having 
in  vain  tried  to  ccntroul  this  inclination,  which  only 
grew  flronger  by  oppofltion,  has  been  forced  at  laft  to 
yield  to  it,  though  their  prejudices,  which  were  ftrength- 
ened  by  time  and  cuftom,  made  them  confider  this  com- 
pliance as  detrimental  to  the  liability,  and  to  the  general 
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welfare  of  nations. 

But  the  time  was  come,  when  it  became  neceflary  to 
put  an  end  to  this  tyranny.  Can  it  be  a matter  of  doubt, 
whether  it  is  beneficial  to  add  the  enjoyments  of  foreign 
climates  to  thofe  of  our  own  ? Univerfal  fociety  exifts 
as  well  for  the  common  inter'eft  of  the  whole,  as  by  the 
mutual  intereft  of  all  the  individuals  that  compofe  it. 
An  increafe  o-f  felicity  muflr,  therefore,  refult  from  a ge- 
neral intercourfe.  Commerce  is  the  exercife  of  that  va- 
luable liberty  to  which  nature  has  called  all  men,  which 
is  the  fource  of  their  happinefs,  and  indeed  of  their  vir- 
tues. Men  are  never  fo  truly  free  as  in  trade  i nor  is 
any  thing  fo  conducive  to  freedom  as  commercial  laws  ! 
and  one  particular  advantage  derived  from  it  is,  that  as 
-trade  produces  liberty,  fo  it  contributes  to  preferve  it. 

We  mull  be  but  little  acquainted  with  man,  if  we 
imagine  that  in  order  to  make  hirn  happy,  he  mult  be 
debarred  from  enjoyments.  We  grant  that  the  being  ac- 
cufiomed  to  want  the  conveniencies  of  life,  leflens  the 
fum  cf  our  misfortunes  ; but  by  retrenching  more  on 
H 3 ©VIC 
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o o K our  pleafures  than  on  our  forrows,  we  are  rather  brought 
j t0  a ^ate  of  infenfibility  than  of  happijiefs.  If  nature 
has  given  man  a heart  too  fufceptible  of  tender  impref- 
Cons ; if  his  imagination  is  ever  employed  in  fearch  of 
objefts  to  gratify  his  reftlefs  and  involuntary  defires  ; he 
fhould  be  left  at  full  liberty  to  purfue  the  wide  circle  of 
enjoyments.  Let  reafon  teach  him  to  be  fatisfied  with 
fuch  things  as  he  can  enjoy,  and  not  to  grieve  for  thofe 
that  are  out  of  his  reach  ; this  is  true  wifdom.  But  to 
require  that  reafon  fhould  make  us  voluntarily  rejed, 
What  it  is  in  our  power  to  add  to  our  prefent  enjoy- 
ments, is  to  contradict  nature,  and  to  fubvert  the  firfi 
principles  of  fociability. 

I-Jow  fhall  we  perfuade  man  to  be  content  with  the 
fcanty  pittance  that  moralifts  think  proper  to  allow  him  i 
How  fhall  we  afcertain  the  limits  of  what  is  necefl'ary, 
which  varies  according  to  his  fituation  in  life,  his  at- 
tainments, and  his  defires  2 No  fooner  had  his  induftry 
|rude  the  means  of  procuring  a fubfiftence  more  eafy5 
but  he  fpent  his  time  in  extending  the  limits  pf  his  fa- 
culties, and  the  circle  of  his  enjoyments.  Thence 
fprang  all  his  factitious  wants.  The  difcovery  of  a new 
fpecies  of  fenfations  excited  a defire  of  preferving  them, 
and  a propenfity  to  find  out  others.  The  perfedipn  of 
pne  art,  introduced  the  knowledge  of  feveral  others. 
The  fuccefs  of  a war,  occafioned  by  hunger  or  revenge, 
fuggefted  the  notion  of  conqueft,  Navigation  put  men 
under  a neceffity  of  deftrpying  one  another,  or  of  unit- 
ing  together.  It  was  the  fame  with  commercial  treaties 
between  nations  parted  by  the  Teas,  as  with  focial  corn- 
pads  between  men  fcattered  upon  the  fame  earth.  AH 
thofe  connedions  began  by  combat,  and  ended  by  afTo- 
piations.  War  and  navigation  have  intermingled  focieties 
und  colonies.  Hence  men  came  to  be  bound  together 
by  dependence  or  intercourfe.  The  refufe  of  all  nations 
mixing  together  during  the  outrages  of  war,  are  refine^ 

and 
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qnd  polifhed  by  commerce.  The  intent  of  commerce  book. 
is,  that  all  nations  fliould  copfider  themfelves  as  one  ^ 
great  fociety,  whoife  members  have  all  an  equal  right  to 
partake  qf  the  conveniences  of  the  reft.  The  objed  and 
the  means  of  commerce  equally  fuppofe  a defire,  uni  a 
freedom,  agreed  upon  by  all  nations,,  to  make  all  ex- 
changes that  may  be  fuitable  fo  both.  The  defire  and 
the  liberty  of  enjoyment,  are  the  only  two  fprings  of  in- 
duftry,  and  the  only  two  principles  of  fociability  among 


men. 

Those  who  blame  the -trade  of  Europe  with  India  have 
only  the  following  reafons  to  alledge  againft  a univerfal 
and  free  intercourfe : that  it  is  attended  with  a con- 
fiderable  lofs  of  men  ; that  it  checks  the  progrefs  of  our 
induftry  ; and  that  itleffens  our  {lock  of  money.  Thefe 
objedions  are  eafily  obviated. 

As  long  as  every  man  (hall  be  free  to  chufe  a profef- 
ilon,  and  to  make  what  ufe  he  pleafes  of  his  faculties,  we 
need  not  be  anxious  about  his  fate.  As  in  a ftate  of 
freedom,  every  thing  has  its  proper  value,  no  man  will 
expofe  himfelf . to  any  danger,  without  expeaing  a pro- 
portionable equivalent.  In  a well  regulated  fociety, 
every  individual  is  at  liberty  to  do  what  beft  fuits  his 
inclination  and  his  intereft,  provided  it  is  not  inconfift- 
ent  with  the  properties  and  liberties  of  others.  A law 
that  fhould  prohibit  every  trade  in  which  a man  might 
endanger  his  life,  would  condemn  a great  part  of  man- 
kind to  ftarve,  and  would  deprive  fociety  of  numberlefs 
comforts.  We  need  not  pafs  the  Line  to  carry  on  a dan- 
gerous trade  ; and  without  going  out  of  Europe,  we 
may  find  many  profeffions  that  are  far  more  deftrudive 
to  the  human  race,  than  the  navigation  to  India,  If 
the  dangers  pf  the  fea  carry  off  fome  of  our  men,  let  us 
give  due  encouragement  to  the  culture  of  our  lands,  and 
our  population  will  be  fo  much  increafed,  that  we  Ihall 
be  better  able  to  fpare  thofe  felf-devoted  yidims  that  are 
H 4 fwaliowed 
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K (wallowed  up  by  the  fea.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  mo® 
of  thofe  who  perifli  in  long  voyages,  are  loft  by  acci- 
dental caufes,  which  might  eafily  be  prevented  by  whole- 
fomer  diet,  and  a more  regular  life.  But  if  men  will 
add  to  the  vices  of  their  own  climate  and  manner?,  the 
deftruclive  ones  of  the  xlimates  where  they  land,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  they  cannot  refift  thefe  united  principles 
of  deftruction. 

Even  fuppofing  that  the  India  trade  fhould  coft  Eu- 
rope as  many  men  as  it  is  faid  to  do,  are  we  very 
fure  that  this  lofs  is  not  made  up  by  the  labours  to 
which  it  gives  rife,  and  which  eherifh  and  increafe  our 
population  i The  men  who  go  abroad,  certainly  leave 
their  place?  vacant  upon  land,  to  be  filled  up  by  others 
yet  unborn.  Whoever  cafts  an  attentive  eye  on  the 
multitude  of  inhabitants  that  cover  the  confined  terrL 
tory  of  maritime  nations,  will  be  convinced  that  it  is 
not  the  navigation  to  Afia,  nor  even  navigation  in*  ge* 
neral,  that  is  detrimental  to  population,  and  that  on  the 
contrary,  it  alone  may,  perhaps,  be  faid  to  balance  all 
the  caufes  of  decay  of  the  human  race.  Let  us  now 
endeavour  to  invalidate  the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  ap- 
prehend the  India  trade  interferes  with  our  induftry  at 
home.  ' ' J 

Admitting  it  true  that  it  had  put  a flop  to  fome 

of  our  labours,  it  has  given  rife  to  many  more.  It  has 
introduced  into  our  colonies  the  culture  of  fugar,  coffee, 
and  indigo.  Many  of  our  manufactures  are  kept  up  by 
India  filk  and  cotton.  If  Saxony  and  other  countries 
in  Europe  make  very  fine  china  ; if  Valencia  weaves 
Pekins,  fu  peri  of  to  thofe  of  China ; if  Switzerland  imi- 
tates the  muflins  and  worked  callicoes  of  Bengal  $ if 
England  and  France  print  linens  with  great  elegance ; 
if  fo  many  fluffs,  formerly  unknown  in  our  climates, 
now  employ  our  bell  artifts,  are  we  not  indebted  to 
Ihdia  fqr  all  thefe  advantages  f 
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Let  us  proceed  further,  and  put  the  cafe  that  we  are  B o O K. 
not  beholden  to  Afia  for  any  of  our  improvements,  the 
confumption  we  make  of  tl>eif  commodities  cannot  be 
prejudicial  to  our  induftry  j for  we  pay  for  them  with 
the  produce  of  our  own  manuraCtures  exported  to  Ame- 
rica. I fell  a hundred  Jivres  * worth  of  linen  to  a Spa- 
niard, and  fend  that  money  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  Ano- 
ther fends  the  fame  quantity  of  the  linen  itfelf.  We 
both  bring  home  tea.  In  the  main  we  are  both  doing 
the  fame  thing  ; we  are  changing  a hundred  livres  r 
worth  of  linen  into  tea  : the  only  difference  is,  that 
the  one  does  it  by  a double,  and  the  other  by  a fingle 
procefe.  Suppofe  the  Spaniard,  inftead  of  giving  me 
money,  had  given  me  goods  that  were  faleable  in  India, 

I fhould  not  have  injured  our  artificers  by  carrying  them 
thither.  Is  it  not  the  very  fame  as  if  I had  carried 
our  own  produce  thither  i I fail  from  Europe  with  na- 
tional manufactures  ; I go  to  the  South  Sea,  and  ex- 
change them  for  piaftres;  I carry  thofe  piaftres  to  the 
Indies  ; I bring  home  things  that  are  either  ufeful  or 
pleafing.  Have  I confined  the  induftry  of  my  country  ? 

Far  from  it ; I have  extended  the  confumption  of  its 
produce,  and  multiplied  the  enjoyments  of  my  country- 
men. But  what  mifleads  the  oppofers  of  the  India  trade 
is,  that  the  piaftres  are  brought  over  to  Europe  before 
they  are  carried  to  Afia.  The  laft  point  to  be  confidered 
is,  that  whether  the  money  is  or  is  not  employed  as  the 
intermediate  mark  of  exchange,  I have  either  diredly  or 
indirectly  made  an  exchange  with  Afia,  and  bartered  goods 
for  goods,  my  induftry  for  their  induftry,  my  produce 
for  their  produce. 

But,  it  is  objected  by  fome  difcontented  men,  that 
India  has  at  all  times  fwallowed  up  all  the  treafures  of  the 

pniverfe.  Ever  fince  chance  has  taught  men  the  ufe  of 

i . 
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K metals,  fay  thefe  ecnfurers,  they  have  never  ceafed  to 
fearch  for  them.  Pale  and  reftlefs  avarice  has  taken  her 
ftand  among  the  barren  rocks,  where  nature  had  wifely 
concealed  thofe  infidious  treafures.  Since  they  were  digged 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  they  have  conftantly 
been  fpreading  over  its  furface,  from  whence,  notWithr 
landing  the  extreme  opulence  of  the  Romans,  and  of 
fome  other  nations,  they  have  difappeared  from  Europe, 
Africa,  and  fome  parts  of  Afia.  India  hath  fwept  them  all 
away.  Money  ftill  goes  the  fame  way ; it  flows  incef- 
fantly  from  weft  to  eaft,  and:  there  it  fixes,  and  never 
finds  its  way  back  again.  It  is  for  India  then,  that  the 
mines  of  Peru  have  been  opened,  and  it  is  for  its  inha- 
bitants that  the  Europeans  have  been  guilty  of  fo  many 
crimes  in  America.  Whilft  the  Spaniards  are  draining 
the  blood  of  their  Haves  in  Mexico  to  dig  filver  out  of 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  Banians  take  ftill  more 
pains  to  bury  it  again.  If  ever  the  wealth  of  Potofi 
Ihould  be  exhaufted,  we  muft  go  and  look  for  it  on  the 
coaft  of  Malabar  where  we  have  fent  it.  When  we  have 
drained  India  of  pearls  and  perfumes,  we:  fh.all,  per- 
haps, go  fword  in  hand,  and  recover  the  money  it  hath 
coft  us.  So  {hall  our  cruelties  and  caprices  remove  the 
gold  and  filver  into  other  dimes,  where  avarice  and  fu-, 
perftition  will  again  bury  them  under  ground. 

These  complaints  are  not  altogether  groundlefs, 
Ever  fince  the  other  parts  of  the  world  have  opened  a 
communication  with  India,  they  have  conftantly  ex- 
changed gold  and  filver  for  arts  and  commodities.  Na- 
ture has  lavifhed  upon  the  Indians  the  little  they  want; 
their  climate  will  not  admit  of  our  luxuries,  and  their 
religion  gives  them  an  abhorrence  from  fome  things  that 
we  feed  upon.  As  their  cuftoms,  manners  and  govern- 
ment have  continued  the  fame  in  the  midft  of  the  revo- 
lutions that  have  overturned  their  country,  we  muft  not 
cxped  they  Ihould  ever  alter,  India  ever  was,  and  ever 
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Will  be  what  it  now  is.  As  long  as  any  trade  is  car- 
ped on  there,  money  will  be  brought  in,  and  goods  fent 
out.  Bat  before  we  exclaim  againft  the  abufe  of  this 
£rade,  we  fhould  follow  its  gradual  progrefs,  and  fee 
what  is  the  refult. 

First,  it  is  certain  our  gold  does  not  go  to  India, 
They  have  gold  of  their  own ; befides  a conftant 
fupply  from  Monomotapa,  which  comes  by  the  eaftern 
.coaft  of  Africa  and  by  the  Red  Seaj  from  the  Turks, 
which  is  brought  by  way  of  Arabia  and  BaiTora  ; and 
from  Perfia,  which  comes  both  by  the  ocean  and  the 
continent.  This  enormous  mafs  is  never  increafed  by 
the  gold  we  fetch  from  the  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  co- 
lonies. In  Ihort,  we  are  fo  far  from  carrying  gold  to 
Afia,  that  for  a long  while  we  carried  filver  to  China 
to  barter  it  againft  gold. 

Even  the  filver  they  get  from  us  is  by  no  means  fo 
confiderable  as  may  be  imagined,  from  the  immenfe 
quantity  of  India  goods  we  bring  home.  Their  annual 
fale  has  of  late  years  amounted  to  a hundred  and  fifty 
•millions \ Suppofing  they  had  coil:  but  half  of  what 
they  fold  for,  feventy-five  millions  1 muft  have  been  fent 
to  India  to  purchafe  them,  befides  what  rnuft  have  been 
fent  over  for  our  fettlements.  We  (hall  not  fcrupie  to 
affirm,  that  for  fome  time  paft,  all 'Europe  put  together 
has  not  carried  thither  more  than  twenty* four  millions  u 
a year.  Eight  millions  w are  fent  from  France,  fix  mil- 
lions x from  Holland,  three*  millions  l from  England, 
three  millions  * from  Denmark,  two  millions  a from 
Sweden,  and  two  millions  b from  Portugal. 

This  calculation  will  not  appear  improbable  if 
we  confider,  that  though  in  general  India  is  m no 
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1 K want  either  of  our  produce  or  of  our  manufactures,  yet 
■—»  they  receive  it  from  us,  in  iron,  lead,  copper  woollen 
goods,  and  other  leffer  articles,  to  the  full  amount  of  one 
fifth  of  the  commodities  we  buy  there. 

This  method  of  payment  receives  an  accefiion  from 
the  produce  of  the  European  fettlements  in  Afia.  The 
moft  confiderable  by  far  are  thofe  of  the  fpice  iflanjls  for 
the  Dutch,  and  of  Bengal  for  the  Englifh. 

The  fortunes  made  by  the  free  traders  and  agents  in 
India,  muft  likewife  be  deduced  from  the  exporta- 
tion of  our  money.  Thofe  induftrious  men  depofit  their 
flock  in  the  coffers  of  their  own,  or  fome  other  nation, 
to  be  repaid  them  in  Europe,  whither  they  all  return 
fooner  or  later.  So  that  a part  of  the  India  trade  is  car- 
ried on  with  money  got  in  the  country. 

Some  events  happen  too  from  time  to  time,  that 
bring  the  treafures  of  the  eaft  into  our  hands.  It  is  unde- 
niable that  by  the  revolutions  in  the  Decan  and  Bengal, 
and  by  difpofing  of  thrones  at  pleafure,  the  French  and 
the  Englifh  have  got  pofTefiion  of  the  wealth  accumu- 
lated for  fo  many  ages.  It  js  evident  that  thofe  Turns, 
joined  to  others  lefs  confiderable,  mufl  have  kept  a 
great  deal  of  money  at  horpe,  yvhich  muft  otherwife 
have  gone  to  Afia. 

That  rich  part  of  the  world  has  even  reftored  to  us 
fome  of  the  treafure  we  had  poured  into  it.  Every  body 
has  heard  of  Kouli-kan’s  expedition  to  India,  but  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  he  brought  away  upwards  of 
2,000,000,000  c in  fpecie,  or  in  valuable  effeCls.  The 
emperor’s  palace  alone,  contained  ineftimabfe  and  innu- 
merable treafures.  The  prefence  chamber  was  lined 
with  plate  gold ; the  ceiling  glittered  with  diamonds. 
Twelve  pillars  of  mafiy  gold,  adorned  with  pearls  and 
precious  ftones,  made  three  Tides  of  the  throne  j the  ca- 
nopy reprefented  a peacock,  with  his  wings  extended  to 
everfhadew  the  monarch.  The  diamonds,  rubies,  eme- 
c 87,500,0001. 
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raids,  and  all  the  fparkling  gems  that  compofed  that  B o^o  iC 
curious  piece  of  workmanlhip,  perfe&ly  imitated  the  co-  v. — rmmmt 
lours  of  that  beautiful  bird.  No  doubt  part  of  that 
wealth  is  gone  back  to  India.  Much  of  the  treafure 
brought  to  Perfia  at  the  conqueft  of  the  Mogul,  muft 
have  been  buried  under  ground  during  the  fubfequent 
wars;  but  the  feveral  branches  of  commerce  muft  cer- 
tainly have  brought  fome  to  Europe  through  fuch  well- 
known  channels,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  fpecify  them. 

Admitting  that  none  of  thefe  riches  have  reached 
us,  the  caufe  of  thofe  who  condemn  the  trade  of  India, 
becaufe  it  is  carried  on  with  coin,  will  be  no  gainer 
by  it,  which  is  eafily  proved.  Money  is  not  produced  in 
our  fields  ; it  is  the  produce  of  America,  which  is  fent 
us  in  exchange  for  our  own.  If  Europe  did  not  fend  it 
to  Afia,  America  would  foon  be  unable  to  fend  any 
more  to  Europe.  The  too  great  plenty  of  it  on  our  con- 
tinent would  fo  reduce  its  value,  that  the  nations  who 
bring  it  to  us,  could  no  longer  get  it  from  their  colonies^ 

When  once  an  ell  of  linen  cloth,  which  is  now  worth 
twenty  fols  d,  rifes  to  a piftole6,  the  Spaniards  cannot 
buy  it  of  us,  to  carry  it  to  the  country  where  filver  grows. 

It  cofts  them  money  to  work  the  mines.  When  this 
expence  lhall  haye  increafed  to  ten  times  that  fum,  and 
the  price  of  filver  is  ftill  the  fame,  the  bufinefs  of  work-, 
ing  in  the  mines,  will  be  more  expenfive  than  profitable 
to  the  owners,  who  of  courfe  will  drop  it.  No  more 
gold  and  filver  will  come  from  the  new  world  to  the  old, 
and  the  Americans  will  be  forced  to  forfake  their  richeft 
mines,  as  they  have  gradually  done  the  poor  ones.  This 
event  would  have  taken  place  before  now,  if  they  had 
not  found  a.  way  of  difpofing  of  about  3,000,000,000  f 
in  Afia,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  by  the  Phi- 
lippines. Therefore  this  profufion  of  money  poured 
into  India,  which  fo  many  prejudiced  perfons  havehi- 
i led.  f.  * 26  s.  9<k  f 231,250,0001. 
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£ o o k therto  confidered  as  a ruinous  exportation,  has  been  be» 
— v „ . t neficial  both  to  Spain,  by  fupporting  the  only  manufac-^ 
ture  fhe  ean  boaft  of,  and  to  other  nations  who  with- 
out it  could  never  have  difpofed  of  their  produce,  or 
of  the  fruits  of  their  induftry.  Having  thus  juftified 
the  India  trade,  we  fhall  next  proceed  to  inquire  whe-* 
ther  it  has  been  conduded  by  the  principles  of  found 
policy. 

An  Inquiry  All  the  nations  in  Europe  who  have  doubled  the 
is  neceflary,  ^aPe  Good  Hope,  have  aimed  at  founding  great  em- 
that  the  pire9  in  Afia.  The  Portuguefe,  who  led  the  way  to 
Wdhave  thofe  w^altby  regions,  firft  fet  us  the  example  of  a 
hSments  boundlefs  ambition.  Not  content  with  having  made 
in  India,  in  themfelves  mafters  of  the  iftands  in  which  the  choice!! 
tytn  aT"  Produaions  were  to  be  found,  and  ere&ed  fortreffes 
wherever  they  were  wanted  to  fecure  to  themfelv?s  the 
navigation  of  the  eaft,  they  alfo  afpired  to  the  authority 
of  giving  laws  to  the  Malabar,  which,  being  divided 
into  feveral  petty  fovereignties,  that  were  jealous  of,  or 
at  enmity  with  each  other,  was  forced  to  fubmit  to  the 
yoke. 

The  Spaniards  did  not  atfirft'fhew  more  moderation ; 
even  before  they  had  completed  the  conqueft  of  the 
Philippines,  which  were  to  be  the  center  of  their  power, 
they  drove  to  extend  their  dominion  further.  If  they 
have  not  finee  fubdued  the  reft  of  that  immenfe  Archi- 
pelago, or  filled  all  the  adjacent  countries  with  their 
enormities,  \ve  muft  look  for  the  caufe  of  their  ina&ion 
in  the  treafures  of  America,  which  confined  their  pur- 
fuits,  though  they  did  not  fatisfy  their  defires* 

The  Dutch  robbed  the  Portuguefe  of  their  beft  pofts 
on  the  continent,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  fpiee  iflands. 
They  have  kept  thofe  pofteftions,  and  fome  later  acqui- 
fitions,  only  by  eftabliftiing  a form  of  government,  lefs 
faulty  than  that  of  the  nations  on  whofe  ruins  they  were 
rifmg. 
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The  French  took  fuch  flow  and  irrefolute  fteps,  that  b 
it  was  long  before  they  could  form  or  execute  any  great  , 
projects.  As  foon  as  they  found  themfelves  fufficiently 
powerful,  they  availed  themfelves  of  the  fubverfion  of 
the  Mogul  authority,  to  ufurp  the  dominion  of  Coro- 
mandel. By  artful  negociations,  they  conquered  or  ob- 
tained a more  extenfive  territory  than  any  European 
power  had  ever  poffeffed  in  Indoftan. 

The  Englifli  more  prudent  did  riot  attempt  to  ag- 
grandize themfelves  till  they  had  {tripped  the  French 
of  their  acquifltions,  and  till  no  rival  nation  could  con- 
tend with  them.  The  certainty  of  having  none  but  the 
natives  to  deal  with,  determined  them  to  fall  upon  Ben- 
gal. It  was  the  province  of  all  India,  which  afforded 
moft  commodities  fit  for  the  markets  of  Afia  and  Eu- 
rope, and  was  likely  to  confume  moft  of  their  manu- 
factures; and  alfo,  that  which  their  flag  could  beft 
protedt,  having  the  advantage  of  a great  river.  They 
have  conquered,  and  they  flatter  themfelves  they  IhaU 
long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  victory. 

Their  fucceffes,  and  thofe  of  the  French,  have 
aftoniftied  all  nations.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  foli-* 


*ary  and  defencelefs  ifiands  that  have  no  connection 
with  their  neighbours,  may  have  been  fubdued.  But 
it  is  aftonifhing  to  the  laft  degree,  that  five  or  fix  hundred 
Europeans  fhould  in  our  days  have  beaten  innumerable 
armies  of  Gentile?  and  Mahometans  * moftly  {killed  in 
the  art  of  war.  Thefe  ftrange  feenes  however  ought 
not  to  appear  furprifing  after  what  we  had  feen  before. 

The  Portuguefe  had  fcarcely  begun  to  appear  in  the 
eaft,  when  a few  {hips  and  a few  foldiers  fubverted  whole 
kingdoms.  A final!  number  of  factories  they  eftablifhed, 
and  of  fqrts  they  ereCted,  were  fufficient  to  crufh  the 
powers  of  India.  When  they  ceafed  to  be  oppreffed  by 
the  firft  conquerors,  they  were  fo  by  thofe  who  expelled 
and  fucceeded  them.  The  hiftory  of  thofe  delightful  re- 
gions. 
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B oo  K gions,  was  no  longer  the  hiftory  of  the  natives,  but  that 
of  their  tyrants.  But  what  ftrange  people  muft  thefe 
have  been,  who  never  could  learn  wifdom  in  the  fchool 
of  adverfity  and  experience  j who  tamely  fur  rendered  to 
their  common  enemy  ; who  Were  continually  defeated, 
and  yet  never  knew  how  to  repulfe  a few  adventurers, 
thrown  up  as  it  were  out  of  the  fea,  upon  their  coafts  ? 
They  were  fo  conftantly  the  dupes  and  the  vi&ims  of 
thofe  who  attacked  them,  that  one  would  almoft  be 
tempted  to  think  they  were  not  of  the  fame  fpecies. 
The  caufes  of  this  unaccountable  pufillanimity  fhall  be 
the  fubjea  of  our  next  inquiry,  and  we  fhall  begin  by 
defpotifm. 

All  nations  muft  neceflarily  lofe  their  virtue,  their 
courage  and  their  love  of  independence,  in  proportion  as 
they  depart  from  the  original  ftate  of  nature  ; and  it  is 
reafonable  to  believe  that  the  fouthern  nations  of  Afia 
having  firft  collected  into  focieties,  muft  have  been  the 
earheft  expofed  to  defpotifm.  Such  has  been  the  progrefs 
of  all  affociations  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Another  truth  equally  evident  from  hiftory  is,  that  all 
arbitrary  power  haftens  its  own  deftru&ion,  and  that  re- 
volutions will  reftore  liberty  fooner  or  later,  as  they  are 
more  or  lefs  rapid.  Few  countries,  except  the  Indoftan, 
but  have  fometime  or  other  recovered  their  rights,  when 
once  they  had  loft  them.  Tyrants  have  fallen  a hundred 
times,  but  tyranny  has  always  flood  its  ground. 

Civil  flavery-has  been  the  confequence  of  political 
flavery.  The  Indian  is  not  mafter  of  his  own  life ; he 
knows  of  no  law  that  will  protect  it  from  the  caprice  of 
the  tyrant,  or  the  fury  of  his  agents.  He  is  not  mafter 
of  his  own  underftanding,  he  is  debarred  from  all  ftudies 
that  are  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  only  allowed  fuch  as 
tend  to  enflave  him.  He  is  not  mafter  of  his  own  field  j 
the  lands  and  their  produce  belong  to  the  fovereign,  and 
it  is  well  if  the  labourer  can  earn  enough  to  fubfift  him- 
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jfelf  and  family.  He  is  not  mafter  of  his  own  induftry  : 
every  artift  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  difcover 
fome  abilities^  is  in  danger  of  being  doomed  to  fervethe 
monarch,  his  lieutenants,  or  fome  rich  man  who  has 
purchafed  a right  to  employ  him  as  he  pleifes.  He  is 
not  mafter  of  his  own  wealth  : he  buries  his  gold  under 
ground^  to  fecure  it  from  the  rapacious  hand  of  power; 
and  leaves  it  there  at  his  death,  foolifhly  imagining  it 
will  be  of  fervice  to  him  in  the  next  world.  No  doubt 
this  abfolute,  arbitrary,  and  tyrannical  authority,  with 
which  the  Indian  is  encompaffed  on  all  fides,  muft 
fubdue  his  fpirit,  and  render  him  incapable  of  thofe 
generous  facrifices  that  courage  requires. 

TliE  climate  of  Indoftan  is*  another  impediment  to 
thefe  magnanimous  exertions.  The  floth  it  infpires  is 
an  invincible  obftacle  to  great  revolutions,  and  vigorous 
bppofitiohs,  fo  Common  in  the  northern  regions.  - The 
body  and  the  mind  equally  enervated,  have  only  the  vir- 
tues ind  vices  of  fiavery.  In  the  fecond,  or  at  furtheft 
in  the  third  generation j ^the  Tartars,  the  Turks,  the 
Perfians*  and  even  the  Europeans,  contra^  the  liftlefnefs 
of  the  Indians.  Thefe  natural  influences  might  cer- 
tainly be  conquered  by  religious  or  moral  inftitutions  5 
but  the  fuperftitions  of  the  country  are  ftrangers  to  fuch 
exalted  views.  They  never  promife  future  rewards  to 
the  generous  patriot  who  falls  in  his  country’s  caufe. 
Whilft  they  advife,  and  fometimes  command  fuicide,  by 
the  allurement  of  future  delights,  they  ftridtly  forbid  the 
fhedding  of  blood. 

This  was  a necefiary  confequence  of  the  dodlrine  of 
tranfmigration,  which  muft  infpire  its  followers  with 
conftant  and  univerfal  benevolence.  They  are  in  con. 
tinual  fear  of  hurting  their  neighbour,  that  is,  all  men 
and  all  animals.  How  can  a man  be  a foldier  when  he 
can  fay,  perhaps,  the  elephant  or  the  horfe  I am  going 
to  knock  down  may  contain  my  father’s  foul  j perhaps3 
Vol.  II.  I the 
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K the  enemy  I am  going  to  flay  was  formerly  the  head  of  my 
family?  Thus  in  the  Indies,  religion  encourages  cow- 
ardice, the  offspring  of  defpotifm  and  of  the  climate : 
the  manners  of  the  people  contribute  ftill  more  to  in- 
creafe  it. 

In  every  country,  the  paflioti  of  love  is  the  ruling  paf- 
fion,  but  it  is  not  purfued  with  the  fame  eagernefs  in 
every  climate.  The  northern  nations  indulge  it  with 
decency  and  moderation  ; whereas  the  fouthern  ones  give 
a loofe  to  it  with  unbounded  licentioufnefs.  The  policy 
of  princes  has  fometimes  turned  this  propenfity  to  the 
advantage  of  fociety  ; but  the  lawgivers  of  the  Indies 
feem  to  have  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  incfeafe  the 
fatal  influences  of  their  ardent  climate.  The  Moguls, 
the  laft  conquerors  of  thofe  regions,  have  ftill  furpafled 
them.  Love  is  to  them  but  a fhameful  and  deftru&ive 
debauchery,  confecrated  by  religion,  by  the  laws, 
and  by  government.  The  military  conduct  of  the 
nations  of  Indoftan,  whether  Pagans  or  Mohammedans, 
is  anfwerable  to  their  difFolute  manners.  We  fhall 
mention  fome  particulars,  taken  from  the  writings  of 
an  Englifti  officer,  remarkable  for  his  military  exploits 
in  thofe  parts. 

The  foldiers  make  up  the  fmalleft  part  of  the  Indian 
camps.  Every  trooper  is  attended  by  his  wife,  his  chil- 
dren, and  two  fervants,  one  to  look  after  his  horfe,  and  th® 
other  to  forage.  The  train  of  the  officers  and  generals  is 
proportionable  to  their  vanity,  tbeir  fortune  and  their 
rank.  The  fovereign  himfelf,  when  he  takes  the  field,  more 
intent  upon  making  a parade  of  his  magnificence  than 
upon  the  neceflities  of  war,  carries  along  with  him  his 
feraglio,  his  elephants,  his  court,  and  almoft  all  the  in- 
habitants of  his  capital.  The  neceflity  of  providing  for 
the  wants,  the  fancies  and  the  luxury  of  this  ftrange 
multitude,  muft  naturally  form  a kind  of  town  in  the 
midft  of  the  army,  full  of  magazines  and  unneceflary 
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articles.  The  motions  of,  fuch  an  unweildy  mafs  can- 
not but  be  very  flow.  There  is  great  confufion  in 
their  marches,  and  in  all  their  operations.  However 
abftemious  the  Indians,  and  even  the  Moguls  may  be* 
there  muft  often  be  a want  of  proviflons,  and  famine 
brings  on  contagious  diflempers,  and  a dreadful  morta- 
lity. 

These  diftempers  feldom  carry  off  any  but  recruits. 
Though  in  general*  the  inhabitants  of  Indoftan  affeft  a 
great  paflion  for  military  glory,  they  are  not  fond  of  the 
profeflion.  They  who  have  been  fo  fuccefsful  in  battle 
as  to  obtain  honourable  titles,  are  excufed  from  ferving 
for  fome  time;  and  there  are  few  that  do  not  avail 
themfelves  of  this  privilege.  The  retreat  of  thefe  ve- 
terans reduces  the  army  to  a defpicable  aflemblage  of 
foldiers,  levied  in  haft'e  in  the  feveral  provinces  of  the 
empire,  who  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  difcipline. 

The  manner  in  which  thefe  troops  live,  is  anfwerable 
to  fo  faulty  a conftitution.  At  night  they  eat  a very 
great  quantity  of  rice,  ,and  dfter  fupper,  they  take  fome 
drugs  that  lay  them  fall  afleep.  Notwithstanding  this 
bad  habit,  they  place  ho  guard  about  their  camp  to 
prevent  their  being  furprifed  ; nor  can  any  thing  prevail 
upon  a foldier  to  rife  early,  for  the  execution  of  projects 
that  require  the  greateft:  difpatch. 

The  birds  of  prey,  with  which  they  are  always  plen- 
tifully provided,  regulate  their  operations.  If  they  find 
them  heavy  or  benumbed,  it  is  a bad  omen,  and  pre- 
vents their  marching  out  to  battle  : if  they  are  fierce  arid 
angry,  they  prepare  for  battle,  whatever  reafons  they 
might  have  for  delaying  it.  This  fuperftition,  together 
with  the  obfervance  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  decides! 
the  fate  of  the  beft  concerted  proje&s. 

They  obferve  no  order  in  their  marches.  Every  fol- 
dier goes  on  as  he  likes,  and  only  follows  the  bulk  of 
the  corps  he  belongs  to.  He  is  frequently  feen  carry- 
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O O K ing  his  provifions  upon  his  head,  together  with  thd 
‘ . utenfils  for  drefling  them  j whllft  his  arms  are  carried 

by  his  wife,  who  is  commonly  followed  by  feveral  chil- 
dren. If  a foot  foldier  has  any  relations  or  bufinefs  in 
the  enemy’s  army,  he  will  quietly  go  there,  and  return 
to  join  his  colours  without  meeting  with  the  leaft  op- 
pofition. 


T he  adfion  is  no  better  conduced  than  the  preparatives 
to  it.  The  cavalry,  in  which  confifts  the  whole  ftrength 
of  an  Indian  army,  as  the  infantry  are  held  in  great 
contempt,  fight  tolerably  with  the  fword  and  fpear,  but 
can  never  ftand  the  fire  of  cannon  or  mufquet,  They 
are  afraid  of  lofing  their  horfes,  which  are  moftly  Ara- 
bian, Perfian  or  Tartarian,  and  are  their  whole  fortune. 
Thofe  who  belong  to  this  corps  are  well  refpedted  and 
well  paid,  and  are  fo  fond  of  their  horfes,  that  fome- 
times  they  will  go  in  mourning  for  them. 

The  Indians  dread  the  enemy’s  artillery,  as  much  as 
they  confide  in  their  own,  though  they  neither  know 
how  to  bring  it  along,  nor  how  to  make  ufe  of  it* 
Their  great  guns,  which  are  called  by  pompous  names, 
are  moftly  of  a prodigious  fize,  and  rather  prevent  than 
afiift  the  gaining  of  a vidlory. 

Those  who  are  ambitious  of  being  diftinguifhed 
intoxicate  themfelves  with  opium,  imagining  that  it 
warms  the  blood,  and  qualifies  them  for  heroic  a&ions, 
In  this  ftate  of  intoxication,  their  drefs  and  impotent 
rage,  make  them  bear  a greater  refemblance  to  fanatical 
women  than  to  refolute  men. 

The  prince  who  commands  thefe  defpieable  troops, 
always  rides  on  an  elephant  richly  caparifoned,  where 
he  is  at  once  the  general  and  the  ftandard  of  the  whole 
army,  whofe  eyes  are  fixed  upon  him.  If  he  flies,  he  is 
flain  ; the  whole  machine  is  deftroyed  j the  feveral  corps 
difperfe,  or  go  over  to  the  enemy. 


This 
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This  defcription,  which  we  might  have  enlarged  BOOK, 
upon  without  exaggeration,  confirms  the  probability  of  r^~  . f 
our  fucceffes  in  Indoftan.  Many  Europeans  themfelves, 
judging  of  what  might  be  done  in  the  inland  parts,  by 
what  has  been  done  along  the  coafts,  imagine  we  might 
without  raftinefs  undertake  the  conqueft  of  the  whole 
country.  The  circumftance  that  makes  them  fo  con- 
fident is,  that  in  places  where  no  enemy  could  harafs 
them  in  the  rear,  nor  intercept  the  expedted  fuc- 
cours,  they  have  overcome  timorous  weavers  and  mer- 
chants, undifciplined  and  cowardly  armies  ; weak 
princes  jealous  of  .each  other,  and  always  at  war  with 
their  neighbours,  or  their  own  fubjedts.  They  do  not 
confider,  that  if  they  were  to  penetrate  into  the  in- 
terior parts,  they  would  all  perifti  before  they  had  got 
half  way.  They  would  be  fpent  with  the  exceffive 
heat  of  the  climate,  continual  fatigue,  numberlefs  dif- 
crafes,  want  of  provifion,  and  a thoufand  other  caufes  of 
inevitable  death,  even  though  no  troops  Should  harafs 
them. 

We  will  fuppofe,  however,  that  ten  thoufand  Euro- 
pean foldiers  had  adlually  overrun  and  ravaged  India  from 
one  end  to  the  other ; what  would  be  the  confequence  ? 

Would  thefe  forces  be  fufficient  to  fecure  the  conqueft, 
to  keep  every  nation,  every  province,  every  diftridt  in 
order  ; and  if  this  number  is  not  fufficient,  let  it  be 
calculated  what  number  of  troops  would  be  neceflary  for 
this  purpofe, 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  government  was  firmly  efta- 
blifhed,  this  would  fcarcely  add  any  advantage  to  the 
fituation  of  the  conquering  party.  The  revenues  of 
Indoftan,  will  be  fpent  in  Indoftan  itfelf.  The  Euro- 
pean power  that  has  conceived  this  projedt  of  ufurpation, 
would  have  nothing  left,  but  a large  vacant  and  unpo- 
pulated fpace,  and  the  difgrace  of  having  purfued  chi- 
merical ideas, 
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o o k This,  indeed,  is  now  an  ufelefs  queftion,  fince  the 
. Europeans  themfelves  have  made  their  fuccefsin  Indoflan 
more  difficult  than  ever.  By  affociating  the  natives  to 
their  mutual  jealoufies,  they  have  taught  them  the  art 
of  war,  and  trained  them  up  to  arms  and  difcipline. 
This  impolitic  conduct  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  fo- 
vereigns  of  thofe  countries,  whofe  ambition  has  been 
excited  to  eftablifh  regular  troops.  Their  cavalry  moves 
in  better  order ; and  their  infantry,  which  was  always 
confidered  in  fo  defpicable  a light,  has  now  apquired 
the  firmnefs  of  our  battalions.  A numerous  and  well 
ordered  artillery  has  defended  their  camps,  and  pror 
tedled  their  attacks.  The  armies,  better  compofed, 
and  better  paid,  have  been  able  to  keep  the  field 
longer. 

Tills  change,  which  might  have  been  forefeen  had 
we  not  been  blinded  by  temporary  intereft,  may  in 
time  become  fo  confiderable,  as  wholly  to  prevent  our 
attempting  any  further  conquefts  in  Indoftan,  and  pof- 
fibly  we  may  lofe  thofe  we  have  already  made.  Whe.. 
ther  this  will  be  a misfortune  or  an  advantage,  is  wha$ 
we  fhall  next  take  into  confideration. 

When  the  Europeans  firft  began  to  trade  in  that 
wealthy  region,  they  found  it  divided  into  a great  many 
fmall  Rates,  fome  of  which  were  governed  by  princes 
of  their  own  nation,  and  fome  by  Patan  kings.  Their 
mutual  hatred  was  the  occafion  of  continual  wars.  Be- 
sides the  wars  between  province  and  province,  there 
was  a perpetual  one  between  every  fov.ereign  and  his 
fubjedts.  It  was  fomented  by  the  tax-gatherers,  who  to 
ingratiate  themfelves  at  court,  always  levied  heavier  taxes 
than  had  been  laid  on  the  people.  Thefe;  barbarians  ag- 
gravated this  heavy  burden  by  diftreffing  and  vexing 
the  inhabitants.  Their  extortions  were  a means  of  keep- 
ing their  places,  in  a country  where  he  is  always  in  the 
right  who  has  moft  to  give. 

From 
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From  this  anarchy  and  thefe  violent  proceedings, 
we  judged  that  to  fettle  a fafe  and  permanent  com- 
merce, we  muft  put  it  under  the  proteaion  of  arms  ; and 
we  fortified  our  faftories.  In  procefs  of  time,  jea- 
loufy,  which  divides  the  Europeans  nations  in  the  In- 
dies, as  it  does  every  where  elfe,  expofed  them  to  more 
confiderable  expences.  Each  of  thefe  foreign  nations 
thought  it  neceffary  to  augment  their  forces,  left  they 
Ihould  be  overpowered  by  their  rivals. 

Our  dominion,  however,  extended  no  further  than 
our  own  fortrefles.  Goods  were  brought  thither  from 
the  inland  parts,  peaceably  enough,  of  at  leaft  without 
infuperable  difficulties.  Even  after  the  conquefts  of 
Kouli-kan  had  plunged  the  north  of  Indoftan  into  con- 
fufion,  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  enjoyed  its  former 
tranquility.  But  the  death  of  Nizam  Muluc,  Souba  of 
the  Decan,  kindled  a flame  which  is  not  yet  fully  ex- 
tinguilhed. 

The  difpofal  of  thofe  immenfe  fpoils,  naturally  be- 
longed to  the  court  of  Dehly  ; but  the  weaknefs  of  that 
court  emboldened  the  children  of  Nizam  to  difpute  tft<?ir 
father’s  treafure.  To  fupplant  each  other,  they  had 
^pcourfe  alternately  to  arms,  to  treachery,  to  poifon, 
and  to  aflaffinations.  Moft  of  the  adventurers  they  en- 
gaged in  their  animofities  and  crimes,  perifhed  during 
thefe  horrid  tranfadfions.  The  Marattas  alone,  a na- 
tion who  fometimes  took  part  with  one,  and  fometimes 
with  another,  and  often  had  troops  in  all  parties,  feemed 
to  bid  fair  for  reaping  the  benefit  of  this  anarchy,  and 
invading  the  fovereignty  of  the  Decan.  The  Europe- 
ans have  pretended  it  was  greatly  their  intereft  to  oppofe 
this  deep  bnt  fecret  defign,  and  they  alledge  the  follow- 
ing reafons  in  their  defence. 

The  Marattas,  fay  they,  are  thieves,  both  from  edu- 
cation and  from  their  political  principles.  They  have 
no  regard  to  fhe  law  of  nations^  no  notion  of  natural  or 
I 4 civil 
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civil  right,  and  carry  deflation  wherever  they  go.  The 
ffloft  populous  countries  are  turned  into  a defert,  at  the 
very  report  of  their  approach.  In  the  countries  they 
have  fubdued,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  confufion,  and 
all  the  manufactures  are  deftroyed. 

The  Europeans,  who  were  ftrongeft  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel,  thought  fuch  neighbours  would  utterly 
ruin  their  trade,  and  they  could  never  venture  to  fend 
money  by  their  couriers  to  buy  goods  in  the  inland 
Countries,  as  they  would  certainly  be  robbed  by  this 
banditti.  The  defire  of  preventing  this  evil,  which 
muft  ruin  their  fortunes,  and  rob  them  of  the  fruit  of 
their  fettlements,  fuggefted  to  their  agents  the  idea  of  a 
new  fvftem. 

They  gave  out  that  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  In- 
doftan,  it  was  impofiible  to  keep  up  ufeful  connexions 
without  the  protection  of  an  army,  and  a military  efta- 
blimment.  That  at  fo  great  a diftance  from  the  mother 
country,  the  expence  could  not  poflibly  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  mere  profits  of  trade,  were  they  ever  fo  great. 
That  therefore  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  procure 
fufficient  poffefiions  to  anfwer  thofe  enormous  calls,- and 


confequently  that  the  poffefiions  muft  not  be  fm.all  ones. 
This  argument,  probably  contrived  by  infatiable 


greed  isefs  and  boundlefs  ambition,  and  which  the  too 
common  pafiion  for  conqueft  found  to  be  a very 
weighty  one,  may,  perhaps,  be  a mere  fophifm.  A va- 
riety of  phyfical,  natural,  moral  and  political  reafons 
may  be  urged  in  oppofition  to  it.  We  lhall  only  in- 
fill upon  One,  which  is  a matter  of  faX.  From  the 
Portuguese,  who  firft  attempted  to  aggrandize  themfelves 
in  India,  down  to  the  Englilh,  who  clofed  the  fatal  lift 
of  ufurpers,  not  one  acquifition,  great  or  fmall,  except 
Bengal  and  the  fpice  iflands,  has  ever  paid  the  expence 
of  taking  and  keeping  it  up.  The  larger  the  poffefiions, 
the  more  they  have  proved  chargeable  to  the  ambitious 
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power  that  had  them,  by  whatever  means  they  acquired  B 0^0  K, 

This  will  always  be  the  cafe.  Every  nation  that  has 
obtained  a large  territory,  will  be  defirous  of  keeping  it. 

They  will  think  there  is  no  fafety  but  in  fortified  places, 
and  will  multiply  them  without  end.  That  warlike  ap- 
pearance will  frighten  away  the  hufbandman  and  the  artift," 
who  will  not  expe£l  to  live  peaceably.  The  neighbouring 
princes  will  grow  jealous,  and  will  juftly  be  afraid  of 
falling  a prey  to  a merchant  turned  conqueror.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  they  will  be  devifing  means  to  ruin 
an  oppreffor,  whom  they  had  admitted  into  their  har- 
bours, with  no  other  view  than  to  increafe  their  own 
treafures  and  power.  If  they  enter  into  a treaty  with 
him,  they  will  fign  it,  fwearing  in  their  hearts  the  de- 
flru&ion  of  their  new  ally.  Falfhood  will  be  the  bafis 
of  all  their  agreements ; and  the  longer  they  have  been 
forced  to  diffemble,  the  more  time  they  will  have  had  v 
to  whet  the  dagger  deflined  to  flab  their  enemy. 

The  well-grounded  fear  of  thefe  perfidies  will  oblige 
the  ufurpers  to  be  always  upon  their  guard,  and  to 
maintain  a force  fufficient  to  repel  their  attempts.  If 
they  muft  be  defended  by  Europeans,  what  a con- 
fumption  of  men  for  the  mother  country  ! What  an 
expence  to  raife  them,  to  fend  them  over,  to  main- 
tain and  to  recruit  them  ! If,  from  a principle  of 
ceconomy,  they  content  themfelves  with  the  Indian 
foldiery,  what  can  be  expected  from  a confufed  rabble, 
whofe  expeditions  always  degenerate  into  robbery,  and 
habitually  end  in  a fhameful  and  precipitate  flight. 

Their  moral  and  natural  fentiments  are  fo  loofe,  that 
even  the  defence  of  their  gods  and  their  own  houfholds, 
could  never  infpire  the  boldefl  among  them  with  any 
thing  beyond  a few  tranfient  fits  of  intrepidity.  It  is 
not  very  likely  that  foreign  interefls,  ruinous  to  their 
country,  fhould  quicken  their  ina&ive  and  corrupt 
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BOOK  fouls,  or  raife  any  degree  of  fpirit  in  their  debafed  minds  ; 
i,  — \ is  it  not  rather  to  be  expedfed  that  they  will  be  ever 
ready  to  betray  an  odious  caufe,  in  which  they  find  no 
immediate  and  lafting  advantage  ? 

To  thefe  inconveniences  will  be  added  a fpirit  of  ex- 
tortion and  plunder,  which  even  in  the  times  of  the  molt 
profound  peace,  will  fall  little  fhort  of  the  devaluations 
of  war.  The  agents  intrufted  with  thofe  remote  con- 
cerns, will  be  inclined  to  make  rapid  fortunes.  The 
flow  and  regular  profits  of  trade,  they  will  think  be- 
neath their  notice,  and  they  will  haften  revolutions  that 
will  lay  lacks  of  roupees  at  their  feet.  Their  audaci- 
oufnefs  will  have  done  infinite  mifchief,  before  it  can  be 
controuled  by  authority,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  thoufand 
leagues.  The  reformers  will  have  no  power  againft 
millions,  or  they  will  come  too  late  to  prevent  the  fall 
of  an  edifice  built  on  a Tandy  foundation. 

This  refult  makes  it  needlefs  to  inquire  into  the  na^. 
ture  of  the  political  engagements  the  Europeans  have 
entered  into  with  the  powers  of  India.  If  thefe  great 
acquifitions  are  hurtful,  the  treaties  made  to  procure 
them  cannot  be  rational.  If  merchants  are  wife,  they 
will  forego  the  rage  of  conqueft,  and  the  flattering  hopes 
of  holding  the  balance  of  Afia. 

The  court  of  Dehly  will  finally  fink  under  the 
weight  of  inteftine  divifions,  or  fortune  will  raife  up  a 
prince  capable  of  reftoring  it.  The  government  will 
remain  feudal,  or  once  more  become  defpotic.  The 
empire  will  be  divided  into  many  independent  ftates,  or 
it  will  obey  but  one  mafter.  Either  the  Marattas  or 
the  Moguls  will  become  a ruling  power  ; but  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  nothing  to  do  with  thefe  revolutions  j 
whatever  be  the  fate  of  Indoftan,  the  Indians  will  go 
©n  weaving  and  printing,  and  we  fhall  go  on  buying 
their  callicoes  : the  reft  is  a point  we  are  not  concerned 
in. 

It 
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It  would  be  in  vain  to  alledge,  that  the  fpirit  which  BOOK, 
jias  always  prevailed  in  thofe  parts  has  forced  us  to  de- 
part  from  the  common  rules  of  trade ; that  we  are  in 
arms  upon  the  coafts  j that  our  fituation  unavoidably 
obliges  us  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  our  neigh- 
bours; and  that  if  we  keep  too  much  to  ourfelves,  it 
is  the  ready  way  to  be  undone.  Thefe  fears  will  ap-? 
pear  groundlefs  to  fenfible  people,  who  know  that  a war 
in  thofe  diftant  regions  muff  be  ftill  more  fatal  to  the 
Europeans  than  to  the  natives,  and  that  the  confe- 
quence  will  be,  that  we  muff  either  fubdue  the  whole, 
which  is  fcarce  poffible,  or  be  for  ever  expelled  from  a 
country  where  it  is  our  advantage  to  keep  up  our  con- 
nexions. 

The  love  of  order  would  even  make  it  defireable  to 
extend  thefe  pacific  views,  and  far  from  thinking  that 
great  poffeffions  are  neceffary,  we  do  not  defpair  of  be- 
ing able,  in  time,  to  do  without  fortified  polls.  The 
Indians  are  naturally  gentle  apd  humane,  though  crufhed 
under  the  fevere  burden  of  defpotiftn.  The  nations 
who  traded  with  them  of  old,  always  praifed  them  for 
their  candor  and  honefty.  That  part  of  the  world  is 
now  a ftate  of  confufion,  equally  alarming  to  them 
and  to  us.  Our  ambition  has  fowed  difcord  every  where, 
and  our  rapacioufnefs  has  infpired  them  with  hatred, 
fear,  and  contempt  for  our  continent ; they  look  upon 
us  as  conquerors,  ufurpers  and  oppreffors,  lavilh  of 
blood,  and  greedy  of  riches.  This  is  the  character  we 
have  acquired  in  the  eaft.  Our  examples  have  in-* 
creafed  the  number  of  their  national  vices,  at  the  fame 
time  that  we  have  taught  them  to  be  in  guard  againft 
ours. 

If  we  had  aXed  among  the  Indians  upon  honeft 
principles  ; if  we  had  fliewn  them  that  mutual  ad- 
vantage is  the  balls  of  commerce  ; if  we  had  encou- 
raged their  cultivation,  and  manufactures,  by  exchanges 
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BOOK  alike  advantageous  to  them  and  to  us  ; we  Ihould  in- 
* fenfibly  have  gained  their  hearts.  If  we  had  fortunately- 

taken  care  to  preferve  their  confidence  in  our  dealings 
with  them,  we  might  have  removed  their  prejudices, 
and,  perhaps,  changed  their  form  of  government.  We 
ihould  have  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  have  lived  amongft 
them,  and  trained  up  civilized  nations  around  us,  who 
would  have  prote&ed  our  fettlements  for  our  mutual  in-, 
terefts.  Every  one  of  our  eftablilhments  would  have 
- been  to  each  nation  in  Europe  as  their  native  country, 
where  they  would  have  found  a fure  prote&iom  Our 
fituation  in  India  is  the  confequenee  of  our  profligacy, 
and  of  the  fanguinary  fyftems  we  have  introduced.  The 
Indians  imagine  nothing  is  due  to  us,  becaufe  all  our 
a&ions  have  ihewn  that  we  did  not  think  ourfelves 
under  any  ties  with  refpedl  to  them. 

This  Hate  of  perpetual  contention  is  irkfome  to 
moll  of  the  Afiatic  nations,  and  they  ardently  wifh  for 
a change.  The  diforder  of  our  affairs  muff  have  made 
us  join  in  this  wifh,  If  we  are  all  in  the  fame  depo- 
sitions, and  if  one  common  intereff  really  inclines  us  to 
peace  and  harmony,  the  beft  way  to  attain  this  defire- 
able  end  would  perhaps  be,  that  all  the  European  na- 
tions who  trade  to  India,  Ihould  agree  among  them- 
felves  to  maintain  a neutrality  in  thofe  remote  Teas, 
which  Ihould  never  be  interrupted  by  the  difturbances, 
that  fo  frequently  happen  on  our  own  continent.  If 
we  could  once  confider  ourfelves,  as  members  of  one 
great  commonwealth,  we  Ihould  not  want  thofe  forces 
which  make  us  odious  abroad,  and  ruin  us  at  home. 
But  as  our  prefent  fpirit  of  difcord  will  not  permit  us 
to  expedt  that  fuch  a change  can  fipon  take  place,  it  re- 
mains only  that  we  now  confider,  whether  Europe 
ought  ftill  to  carry  on  the  India  trade  by  charter  com- 
panies, or  to  make  it  a free  trade. 

a r fe 
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If  this  queftion  were  to  be  decided  upon  general  BOOK 
principles,  it  would  be  eafily  anfwered.  If  we  afk  whe-  1 
ther,  in  a ftate,  which  allows  any  particular  branch  of  Whether 
trade,  every  citizen  has  a right  to  partake  of  it ; the  an-  JugEo  lay* 

fwer  is  fo  plain  as  to  leave  no  room  for  difcuffion.  It  open  the 

r . • . , . n ...  trade  to  In- 

would  be  unnatural,  that  fubjeds  Who  ihare  alike  the  dia,  or  carry 

burden  and  public  expences  of  civil  fociety,  fhould  not 
be  alike  partakers  of  the  benefits  arifing  from  the  com-  ters. 
pad  that  unites  them  j they  would  have  caufe  to  com- 
plain, that  they  fuftain  all  the  inconveniences  of  the 
inftitution,  and  are  deprived  of  the  benefits  they  expeded 
to  receive  from  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  political  notions  are  perfedly 
reconcileable  with  thefe  ideas  of  juftice.  It  is  well 
known  that  freedom  is  the  very  foul  of  commerce,  and 
that  nothing  elfe  can  bring  it  to  perfedion.  It  is  well 
known,  that  competition  awakens  induftry,  and  gives  it 
all  the  vigour  it  is  capable  of  acquiring.  Yet  for  upwards 
of  a century,  the  pradife  has  conftantly  been  con- 
tradidory  to  thefe  principles. 

All  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  trade  to  India,  carry 
on  that  commerce  by  exclufive  companies ; and  it  mull: 
be  confeffed,  that  this  pradife  is  plaufible,  becaufe  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  great  and  enlightened  nations 
fhould  have  been  under  a miftake  for  above  a hundred 
years  on  fo  important  a point,  and  that  neither  expe- 
rience nor  argument  fhould  have  undeceived  them.  We 
mull  conclude  therefore  that  either  the  advocates  for  li- 
berty have  given  too  great  a latitude  to  their  principles, 
or  the  favourers  of  exclufive  privilege  have  too  ftrenu- 
oufiy  aflerted  the  neceflity  of  iuch  limitations ; pofiibly, 
both  parties,  from  too  great  an  attathment  to  their  re- 
fpedive  opinions,  have  overfhot  the  mark,  and  are 
equally  diftant  from  the  truth. 

Ever  fince  this  famous  quefiion  has  been  debated, 
it  has  always  been  thought  to  be  a very  fimple  one  j it 

has 
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B o^O  K has  always  been  fuppofed  that  an  India  company  Mult 
necelTarily  be  exclufive,  and  that  its  exigence  was  effen* 
tially  connected  with  its  privilege,*  Hence  the  advocates 
for  freedom  have  afferted  that  exclufive  privileges  were 
odious  ; and*  therefore,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  corn'i 
pany.  Their  opponents  have  argued  on  the  contrary; 
that  the  nature  of  things  required  a Company  ; and 
therefore  that  there  mtift  be  an  exclufive  charter.  But 
if  we  can  make  it  appear  that  the  reafons  againft  charters 
prove  nothing  againft  companies,  and  that  the  circum- 
ftances  which  Make  it  fteceffary  to  have  an  India  com- 
pany, do  not  fupply  any  argument  iti  favour  of  & 
charter  ; if  we  can  demo’nftrate  that  the  nature  of  things 
requires,  indeed,  a powerful  affociation;  a Company  for 
the  India  trade ; but  that  the  exclufive  charter  is  coir - 
nedted  only  with  particular  caufes,  infomiich  that  the 
Company  may  exift  without  the  charter,  we  fhall  then 
have  traced  the  fouVce  of  the  common  error,  and  found 
out  the  folution  of  the  difficulty. 

Let  us  inquire  what  conftitiites  the  particular  nature 
of  commercial  tranfa<ftions  ? It  is  the  climate,  the  pro- 
duce,  the  diftance  of  places,  the  form  of  government,  the 
genius  and  manners  of  the  people  who  live  Under  it.  In 
the  India  trade,  we  muft  go  fix  thoufand  miles  off  to 
fetch  the  commodities  which  thofe  countries  afford  : we 
muft  get  there  at  a certain  feafon,  and  wait  till  another 
for  the  proper  winds  to  return  home.  Therefore  every 
Voyage  takes  up'  about  two  years,  and  the  owners  muft 
wait  thefe  two  years  for  their  returns.  This  is  the  firft 
and  a very  material  circumftance. 

TriE  nature  of  a government  in  which  there  is  nei- 
ther fafety  nor  property  will  not  permit  the  people  to 
keep  any  public  markets,  or  to  lay  up  any  ftores.  Let 
us  reprefent  to  ourfelves  men  who  are  depreffed  and 
Corrupted  by  defpotifm,  workmen  who  are  unable  to 
undertake  any  thing  by  themfelves  j and  on  the  othfer 
l hand. 
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hand,  nature  more  fruitful  in  her  gifts,  than  power  is  ra- 
pacious, fupplying  a flothful  people  with  food  fufficient  for 
their  wants  and  their  defires ; and  we  fhall  wonder  that 
any  induftry  fnould  be  found  in  the  Indies.  And  indeed 
we  may  fafely  fay,  that  hardly  any  thing  would  be  manu* 
fa&ured  there,  if  we  did  not  go  and  encourage  the 
workmen  with  money  in  our  hands,  or  if  we  did  not 
take  care  to  befpeak  the  goods  we  want)  a year  before 
hand.  One  third  of  the  money  is  paid  at  the  time  of 
befpeaking  the  work,  another  when  it  is  half  done,  and 
the  reft  on  the  delivery  of  the  goods.  From  this  mode 
of  payment  refuits  a wide  difference,  both  in  the  price 
and  in  the  quality  of  the  goods ; but  hence  refuits  like*- 
wife  the  neceftity  of  always  having  a ftpck  in  hand) 
fo  that  it  remains  out  a year  the  longer,  that  is,  three 
years  inftead  of  two.  This  is  an  alarming  circumftance 
for  a private  man,  efpecially  if  we  confider  the  large- 
nefs  of  the  ftock  that  is  requifite  for  fuch  undertake 
ings. 

As  the  charges  of  navigation  and  the  rifques  are 
immenfe,  they  cannot  be  fupported  without  bringing 
home  compleat  cargoes,  that  is,  cargoes  of  a million 
or  a million  and  a half  of  livres  g,  at  prime  coft  in  the 
Indies.  Where  Trail  we  find  merchants,  or  even  men 
of  fortune,  who  can  afford  to  advance  fuch  a fum  to 
be  reimburfed  only  at  the  end  of  three  years?  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  very  few  in  Europe  ; and  among 
thofe  who  might  have  the  power,  fcarce  any  would 
have  the  will.  If  we  Confult  experience,  we  lhali  find 
that  men  of  moderate  fortunes  only,  are  the  perfons 
who  are  inclined  to  run  great  rilqUes,  in  order  to  make 
great  profits.  But  when  once  a man  is  poffeffed  of  an 
ample  fortune,  he  is  inclined  to  enjoy  it,  and  enjoy 
it  with  fafety.  Not  that  riches  can  quench  the  thirft 
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B 0^0  K after  them  ; on  the  contrary,  they  are  often  the  occafiort 

t— j °f  it ; but  at  the  fame  time  they  furnith  a thoufand 

means  of  gratification  without  either  trouble  or  danger* 
This  opens  to  our  view  the  neceffity  of  entering  into 
affociations,  where  a number  of  men  will  not  fcruple 
to  be  concerned^  becaufe  every  individual  will  venture 
but  a fmall  part  of  his  fortune,  and  will  rate  the  mea- 
fure  of  his  profits  upon  the  united  flock  of  the  whole 
fociety.  This  neceffity  will  appear  ftill  more  evident  if 
we  confider  how  the  bufinefs  of  buying  arid  felling  is 
managed  in  India,  and  what  precautions  it  requires. 

To'  contra#  beforehand  for  a cargo*  above  fifty  dif- 
ferent agents  muft  be  employed,  who  are  difperfed  ini 
different  parts,’  at  the  diftance  of  three,  four  and  five 
hundred  leagues  from  each  other.  When  the  work  is 
done,  it  muft  be  examined  and  meafured,  otherwife  the 
goods  would  foo'n  bd  found  faulty  from  the  dfthonefty  of 
the  workmen  ; a vice  they  are  but  too  much  addicted  to 
from  the  nature  of  their  government,  and  from  the  in- 
fluence of  thofe  various  crimes  of  which  the  Europeans 
have  fet  them  the  example  for  thefe  three  centuries  paft: 

After  all  thefe  details,  there  are  ftill  other  opera- 
tions remaining  not  lefs  neceffary  to  be  done.  Thdy 
muft  employ  whitfters,  men  to  beat  the  linens,  packers, 
and  even  bleaching  grounds,  with  pools  of  water  fit  for 
the  purpofe.  It  would  certainly  be  very  difficult  for  in- 
dividuals, to  attend  and  to  obferve  all  thefe  precautions  j 
but  fuppofing  that  by  dint  of  induftry  it  might  be 
effected,  it  could  not  be  carried  on  any  longer  than 
each  of  them  could  keep  up  a continued  trade,  and 
regularly  fliip  off  frefh  cargoes.  All  thefe  particulars 
are  not  to  be  excciited  in  a fhort  time,  and  not 
without  eftablilhed  connections.  Every  private  man, 
therefore,  Ihould  be  able  to  fit  out  a fhip  annually 
during  three  years,  that  is,  to  difburfe  four  millions 

of 
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of  livres  h.  This  is  evidently  impofiible,  and  it  is  plain 
that  fuch  an  undertaking  is  only  to  be  compaffed  by 
a fociety. 

But,  perhaps,  fome  houfes  may  be  eftabliffied  in  India, 
to  carry  through  the  preparatory  bufxnefs,  and  to  keep 
cargoes  in  readinefs  for  the  fhips  that  are  to  be  fent  off 
to  Europe. 

This  eftablifliment  of  trading  houfes  at  fix  thoufand 
leagues  from  the  mother  country,  with  the  immenfe 
flock  that  would  be  requifite  to  pay  the  weavers  before- 
hand, feems  to  be  a vifionary  fcheme*  inconfiftent  with 
reafon  and  experience.  Can  it  be  ferioully  imagined 
that  any  merchants  who  have  already  acquired  a for- 
tune in  Europe,  will  tranfmit  it  to  Afia  to  purchafe 
a flock  of  mullins,  in  expe&ation  of  (hips  that,  perhaps, 
may  never  arrive,  or  if  they  fhould,  may  be  but  few  in 
number,  or  may  not  be  able  to  purchafe  ? On  the  con- 
trary, we  fee  that  every  European  who  has  made  a fmall 
fortune  in  India,  is  intent  upon  returning  home,  and 
inftead  of  trying  to  increafe  it  by  the  eafy  means  that 
private  trade  offers  in  thofe  parts,  as  well  as  the  fervice 
of  the  companies,  they  all  wifli  to  come  and  enjoy  it 
quietly  at  home. 

If  more  proofs  and  inftances  were  wanting*  we 
need  but  attend  to  what  paffes  in  America.  If  we 
could  fuppofe  that  commerce,  and  the  hopes  of  the  pro- 
fits arifing  from  it,  were  capable  of  alluring  rich  Euro- 
peans to  quit  their  native  country,  it  would  certainly  be 
to  go  and  fettle  in  that  part  of  the  world,  which  is 
much  nearer  than  Afia,  and  where  they  would  find  the 
laws  and  manners  of  Europe.  It  might  naturally  be  fup- 
pofed  that  the  merchants  fhould  buy  up  the  fugars  be- 
fore-hand of  the  planters,  and  kfeep  them  in  readinefs  to 
be  delivered  to  the  European  fhips  as  foon  as  they 
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£ cr-o  K arrive,  on  receiving  other  commodities  in  exchange, 
* — ' _»  which  they  would  afterwards  fell  to  the  planters  when 
they  wanted  them.  But  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  The 
merchants  fettled  in  America  are  no  more  than  commif- 
faries  or  fa&ors,  who  tranfaft  the  exchanges  between 
the  planters  and  the  Europeans,  but  are  fo  little  in  a 
condition  to  carry  on  a brifk  trade  on  their  own  ac- 
count,  that  when  a fhip  has  not  met  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  difpofmg  of  her  lading,  it  is  left  in  truft,  on 
the  account  of  the  captain,  in  the  hands  of  the  commif- 
fary  to  whom  it  was  configned.  It  is  reafonable,  there- 
fore, to  conclude,  that  what  is  not  pra&ifed  in  America, 
would  ftill  be  lefs  fo  in  Afia,  where  a larger  Rock  would  be 
wanted,  and  greater  difficulties  muft  be  encountered. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  fuppofed  eftablifhment  of  trading 
houfes  in  India  would  not  fupercede  the  neceffity  of  fo- 
rties in  Europe ; becaufe  it  would  be  equally  neceflary 
to  difburfe  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  thoufand  livres  1 for 
the  fitting  out  of  every  fhip,  which  could  never  return 
into  the  ftock  till  the  third  year  at  fooneft. 

This  neceffity  being  once  proved  in  every  poffible  cafe, 
it  is  manifeft  that  the  trade  of  India  is  of  fuch  a nature* 
that  very  few  merchants,  if  any,  can  undertake  it  upon 
their  own  bottom,  or  carry  it  on  by  themfelves,  and 
without  the  help  of  a great  number  of  afTociates.  Ha- 
-ving  demonftrated  the  neceffity  of  thefe  focieties,  the 
next  thing  to  be  proved  is,  that  their  intereft  and  the 
nature  of  things  would  incline  them  to  unite  in  one  and 
the  fame  company. 

This  propofition  depends  upon  two  principal  reafons  : 
the  danger  of  competition  in  thepurchafes  and  fates,  and 
the  neceffity  of  aflortments. 

The  competition  of  buyers  and  fellers  reduces  the 
'Commodities  to  their  juft  value.  When  the  competition 
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&f  fellers  is  greater  than  that  of  buyers*  the  goods  fell  B 
for  lefs  than  they  are  worth  ; and  when  there  are  more 
buyers  than  fellers,  their  price  is  raifed  beyond  their 
ordinary  value*  Let  us  apply  this  to  the  India  trade. 

When  we  fuppofe  that  this  trade  will  extend  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  private  fhips  fent  there,  we 
are  not  aware  that  this  multiplicity  will  only  increafe 
the  competition  on  the  fide  of  the  buyers,  whereas  it  is 
not  in  our  power  to  increafe  it  oh  the  fide  of  the  fellers. 

It  is  juft  the  fame  thing  as  if  we  were  to  advife  a num- 
ber of  traders  to  go  and  outbid  one  ariother,  to  get 
their  goods  the  cheaper. 

The  Indians  make  hardly  any  confumption  of  the 
produce  either  of  our  lands  or  of  our  induftry.  They 
have  few  wants*  little  ambition,  and  no  great  induftry. 
They  would  eafily  go  without  the  gold  and  filver  of 
America,  which  is  fo  far  from  procuring  them  any  enjoy- 
ments, that  it  only  ferves  fo  fupport  the  tyranny  undejr 
which  they  are  oppreffed.  Thus*  as  all  obje&s  of  ex- 
change have  no  value  but  in  proportion  to  the  wants 
or  the  fancy  of  the  exchangers,  it  is  evident  that  in 
India  our  commodities  are  worth  very  little*  whilft  thofe 
We  buy  there  dre  of  great  value.  As  long  as  we  fhall  fee 
no  Indian  (hips  come  into  our  harboUfs  to  fetch  away 
our  fluffs  and  our  metals,  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that 
thofe  people  are  not  in  want  of  us*  and  will  eonfequently 
make  their  own  terms  in  all  their  dealings  with  us. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  greater  number  there  are  of 
European  merchants  Who  are  concerned  ift  this  trade,  the 
more  the  produce  of  India  will  rife,  and  our  own  fink, 
in  value  ; and  that  at  laft  it  will  be  only  by  immenfe 
exports  that  we  fhall  be  able  to  procure  any  India  goods 
at  all.  But  if*  in  confequenee  of  this  order  of  things^ 
each  particular  fbciety  is  obliged  to  export  more  money, 
without  bringing  home  more  goods,  they  muft  carry 
©n  a lofmg  trade,  and  the  fame  competition  that  began 
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K their  ruin  in  Alia,  will  complete  it  in  Europe  j becaufe 
the  number  of  fellers  being  then  greater,  whilft  the  num- 
ber of  buyers  is  ftill  the  fame,  the  focieties  will  be 
obliged  to  fell  at  a lefier  rate,  after  having  bought  at  an 
advanced  price. 

The  article  of  aflortments  is  not  lefs  important.  Ry 
aflortments  is  meant  the  combination  of  all  the  feveral 
forts  of  commodities  that  the  different  parts  of  India  pro- 
duce ; a combination  which  is  proportioned  to  the  pre- 
fent  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  each  kind  of  commodity  in  Eu- 
rope. On  this  chiefly  depends  the  fuccefs  and  all  the 
profits  of  the  trade.  But  nothing  would  be  more  dif- 
ficult in  the  practice  for  private  focieties,  than  this 
afTortment.  How,  indeed,  fhould  thofe  circumfcribed  and 
unconnected  focieties,  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  conceal 
their  operations  from  each  other,  acquire  the  knowledge 
that  is  requifite  for  this  important  purpofe  ? How  could 
they  direct  fuch  a multitude  of  agents  as  muff  be  em- 
ployed ? It  is  plain  that  the  fupercargoes  and  commif- 
faries  incapable  of  general  views,  would  be  all  afking 
for  the  fame  fort  of  goods  at  the  fame  time,  in  hopes  of 
making  a greater  profit.  This  would  of  courfe  enhance 
the  price  of  that  article  in  India,  and  lower  it  in  Eu- 
rope, to  the  great  detriment  of  the  owners,  and  of  the 
nation  in  general. 

All  thefe  confiderations  would  certainly  not  efcape 
the  captains  of  fhips  and  monied  men,  who  would  be  fo- 
licited  to  enter  into  thefe  focieties.  They  would  be 
difcouraged  by  the  fear  of  Handing  in  competition  with 
other  focieties,  either  in  the  buying,  felling,  or  making 
up  the  aflortments.  The  number  of  thefe  focieties  would 
foon  be  reduced,  and  trade,  inftead  of  extending,  would 
be  daily  contracted  into  a narrower  circle,  and  finally  be 
quite  dropped. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  for  the  intereft  of  thefe  private 
focieties,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  to  unite  together  ; 
becaufe  then  all  their  agents  both  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel, 
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mandel,  and  on  that  of  Malabar  and  in  Bengal,  being  B 
united  and  dire&ed  by  one  confident  fyftem,  would 
jointly  labour  in  the  feveral  fa&ories,  to  colleCl  proper 
apartments  for  the  cargoes  that  were  to  be  fent  away 
from  the  chief  fa&ory,  fo  that  the  whole  fhould  make  a 
compleat  afiortment  when  brought  home,  being  colledled 
upon  a uniform  plan,  and  proportioned  according  to  the 
orders  and  inftru&ions  fent  from  Europe. 

But  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  that  any  fuch 
union  could  take  place  without  the  concurrence  of  go- 
vernment. In  fome  cafes,  men  require  to  be  encou- 
raged, and  it  is  chiefly,  as  in  the  prefent  inftance,  when 
they  are  afraid  of  being  denied  that  protection  which 
they  (land  in  need  of,  or  apprehenfive  that  favours  may 
be  granted  to  others,  which  may  be  injurious  to  them. 
Government  would  find  it  their  intereft  to  encourage  this 
afiociation,  as  it  is  certainly  the  fureft,  if  not  the  only 
way  to  procure  at  the  cheapeft  rate,  the  India  goods 
that  are  wanted  for  home  confumption,  and  for  expor- 
tation. This  truth  will  appear  more  ftriking  from  a 
very  Ample  inftance. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a merchant,  who  freights  a fhip  for 
India  with  a confiderable  dock.  Will  he  commifiion  fe- 
veral agents  at  the  fame  place  to  buy  the  goods  he  wants  ? 
Certainly  not  ; becaufe  he  will  be  fenfible  that  by 
executing  his  orders  with  great  fecrefy,  each  of  them 
would  injure  the  other,  and  muft  neceflarily  enhance 
the  price  of  the  goods  ; fo  that  he  would  have  a fmal- 
ler  quantity  of  the  commodity  for  his  money  than  if 
he  had  employed  but  one  agent.  T he  application  is 
eafy ; government  is  the  merchant,  and  the  company 
is  the  agent. 

We  have  proved  hitherto  that  in  the  India  trade,  the 
nature  of  things  requires  that  the  fubjeCts  of  one  country 
ftiould  unite  into  one  company,  both  for  their  own  in-? 
bereft  and  for  that  of  the  ftate ; but  nothing  has  yet  ap^ 
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B OvO  K peared,  from  whence  it  can  be  inferred  that  this  comr 
W-y-  w P any  muft  be  an  exclufive  one.  We  imagine  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  exclufive  privilege  always  granted  tq 
thefe  companies,  relates  to  fomethipg  that  is  quite  fo- 
reign to  the  effence  of  this  trade. 

When  the  feyer'al  nations  in  Europe  began  to  find 
fhat  it  was  their  intereft  to  take  a part  ip  the  trade  of 
India,  which  individuals  refufed  to  do,  though  that  com- 
merce had  long  been  open  tq  all,  they  found  themfelves 
under  a neceffityof  forming  companies,  apd  giving  them 
all  the  encouragement  that  fo  difficult  an  undertaking 
required.  They  lent  them  money  ; they  decorated  them 
with  all  the  attributes  of  fovereign  power;  they  per- 
mitted thepi  to  fend  ambaffadors  ; they  empowered  them 
to  make  peace  and  war,  and  unfortunately  for  them  and 
for  mankind,  they  have  made  but  too  much  ufe  of  that 
fatal  privilege.  They  found  it  neceffary  at  the  fame 
fime  to  fecure  to  them  the  means  of  indemnifying 
themfelves  for  the  expences  of  fettlements  which  muft 
be  very  popfiderable.  This  gave  rife  to  exclufive  pri- 
vileges, which  at  firft  were  granted  for  a term  of  years, 
and  afterwards  made  perpetual  fropi  the  following  cir- 
eumftances. 

The  brilliant  prerogatives  granted  to  the  companies, 
Were  in  fadt  fo  many  impediments  to  trade.  The  right 
of  having  fortreffes,  implied  the  neceffity  pf  build- 
ing and  defending  them  : that  of  having  troops,  im- 
plied the  obligation  of  paying  and  recruiting  them. 
The  fame  held  good  with  regard  to  the  permiffion  of 
fending  ambaffadors,  and  concluding  treaties  with  the 
Indian  princes.  All  this  was  attended  with  expences 
that  were  merely  for  fhew,  only  fit  to  check  the  pro- 
grefs  of  trade,  and  to  intoxicate  the  agents  and  fadfors 
of  the  companies,  who  fancied  themfelves  fovereigns,  .and 
a died  accordingly. 

Nations* 
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Nations,  however,  found  it  very  convenient  to  b o o K 
have  a kind  of  colonies  in  Afia,  which  feemed  to 
coft  them  nothing ; and  as  it  was  but  reafonable,  whilft 
the  companies  bore  all  the  burden,  of  the  expences,  to 
fecure  to  them  all  the  profits,'  the  privileges  have  been 
continued.  But  if,  inftead  of  attending  only  to  this 
pretended  oeconomy,  which  could  be  but  temporary, 
they  had  extended  their  views  to  futurity,  and  conne&ed 
all  the  events  which  muff  naturally  be  brought  about  in 
the  courfe  of  a number  of  years,  they  muft  have  fore- 
feen  that  the  expences  of  fovereignty  which  can  never 
be  afcertained,  becaufe  they  depend  upon  numberlefs  po- 
litical contingencies,  would  fooner  or  later  abforb  both 
the  profits  and  the  flock  of  a trading  company : that 
then  the  public  treafury  muft  be  exhaufted  to  afiift  the 
chartered  company,  and  that  their  favours,  coming  too 
Jate,  could  only  repair  the  mifchief  already  done,  but 
would  not  remove  the  caufe,  and  would  leave  the  com- 
panies  for  ever  in  a ftate  of  mediocrity  and  languor. 

But  why  ftiould  not  governments  at  laft  fuffer  them^ 
felves  to  be  undeceived  ? Why  ftiould  they  not  take  upon 
themfelves  a charge  which  properly  belongs  to  them, 
and  the  burden  of  which,  after  having  crufhed  the 
companies,  muft  finally  fall  upon  them  ? There 
would  be  then  no  further  need  of  an  exclufive  privilege, 

The  companies  which  now  exift,  and  are  valuable  04 
account  of  their  old  connections  and  eftablifhed  credit, 
fhould  be  carefully  preferved.  The  appearance  of  mo- 
nopoly would  vanifh  for  ever,  and  their  freedom  might 
enable  them  to  purfue  fome  new  track,  which  they 
could  npt  think  of,  whilft  they  were  encumbered  with 
the  charges  annexed  to  the  charter,  On  the  other  hand, 
the  field  of  commerce,  being  open  to  all  the  members  of 
the  community,  would  fertilize  and  thrive  in  their  hands. 

They  would  attempt  new  difcoveries,  and  form  new  en- 
terprise*, The  trade  from  India  to  India,  now  fure  of  * 
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K market  in  Europe,  would  grow  briiker,  and  extend  far- 
ther. The  companies  attentive  to  all  thefe  operations* 
\vould  meafure  their  dealings  by  the  progrefs  of  private 
trade  ; and  this  competition,  which  would  not  be  in- 
jurious to  any,  would  be  beneficial  to  the  feveral  Rates, 
We  apprehend  this  fyRem  would  conduce  to  reconcile 
all  interefts,  and  is  confiftent  with  all  principles.  It 
feems  to  be  liable  but  to  one  rational  objection,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  advocates  for  tfie  exclufive  charter,  of 
pf  tnofe  who  contend  for  a free  trade. 

If  the  former  fhould  affiert,  that  the  companies  with- 
out the  exclufive  charter  would  have  but  a precarious 
exiftence,  and  would  foon  be  ruined  by  private  traders  ; 
I fbould  anfwer  them  that  they  were  furely  then  not  in 
earneft,  when  they  affirmed  that  private  trade  could 
never  fucceed.  For,  if  it  is  able  to  ruin  that  of  the 


companies,  as  they  now  pretend,  it  can  be  but  by  en- 
groffing  every  branch  of  their  trade  againft  their  will, 
by  a fuperiority  of  powers,  and  by  the  afcendent  of  li- 
berty. Befides,  what  is  it  that  really  conftitutes  our 
companies?  It  is  their  Rock,  their  fhips,  their  faaories, 
and  not  their  exclufive  charter.  What  is  it  that  has 
always  ruined  them  ? Extravagant  expences,  abufes  of  all 
kinds,  vifionary  undertakings  j in  a word,  bad  adminif- 
tration,  far  more  deflructive  than  competition.  But  if 
the  difirihution  of  their  powers  is  made  with  prudence 
and  oeconomy  ; if  the  fpirit  of  property  dire&s  their 
operations,  there  is  no  obfiacle  which  they  cannot  fur-r 
mount,  no  luccefs  which  they  may  not  expedh 

If  this  fuccefs  alarms  the  advocates  for  freedom,  if 
they  fhould  fay  on  the  other  hand,  that  thofe  rich  and 
powerful  companies  would  terrify  private  men, . and 
partly  deftroy  that  general  and  abfolute  freedom  which 
is  fo  neceffary  to  trade ; we  lhould  not  be  furprifed  to 
hear  them  ftart  this  objeSion  ; for  men  are  almoft  always 
guided  by  reports,  both  in  their  aftions  and  opinions. 
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I do  not  except  from  this  error  the  greateft  part  of  BOOK, 
our  writers  upon  revenue.  Commercial  and  civil  li-  . , 

berty  are  the  two  tutelar  deities  of  mankind,  which 
we  all  reverence  as  well  as  they.  But  we  are  not  to 
be  feduced  by  words,  we  chufe  to  attend  to  the  idea  they 
are  meant  to  convey.  I would  afk  thofe  refpeftable  en- 
thufiafls  for  liberty,  what  they  would,  wifh;  whether 
they  would  have  the  laws  abolifh  the  very  name  of  thofe 
ancient  companies,  that  every  citizen  might  bojdly  rufh 
into  the  trade,  and  that  they  fhould  all  have  the  fame 
means  of  procuring  enjoyments,  and  the  fame  refources 
to  raife  a fortune.  But  if  fuch  laws,  with  all  that  pa- 
rade of  liberty,  are  in  fadl  very  exclufive  laws,  let  not 
the  deceitfulnefs  of  this  language  induce  us  to  adopt  them. 

When  the  flate  allows  all  it's  members  to  carry  on  a 
trade  that  requires  a large  flock,  and  which  confequently 
yery  few  are  able  to  undertake,  I would  afk  what  the 
bulk  of  the  nationg  ets  by  this  regulation.  It  feems 
as  if  we  meant  to  exppfe  their  credulity,  in  permitting 
them  to  undertake  impoffibilities.  If  we  totally  fupprefs 
the  companies,  there  will  be  no  India  trade  at  all,  or  it 
will  be  only  carried  on  by  a few  capital  merchants. 

I will  go  further  flill,  and,  bating  the- article  of  the 
exclufive  charter,  I will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  India 
company,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  fettled,  have 
made  many  people  fharers  in  their  trade,  who  would 
otherwife  never  have  been  concerned  in  it.  Confider 
what  a number  of  proprietors  in  every  flation  and  of  all 
ages  partake  of  the  profits  of  this  trade,  and  you  will 
allow  that  it  would  have  been  far  more  circumfcribed  if 
it  had  been  in  private  hands  ; that  the  exiftence  of  com- 
panies has  only  diftufed  it,  whilfl  it  feemed  to  reftrain 
it  ; and  that  the  moderate  price  of  the  fhares  muft  be  a 
powerful  motive  to  the  people,  to  wifh  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  an  eflablifhment,  which  opens  to  them  a track 
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B o o K that  would  for  ever  have  been  fhut  againft  them,  by  a 
, * , free  trade.  3 

In  truth,  we  believe  that  companies  and4  private  rfien 
might  equally  profper  without  injuring  one  another,  or 
creating  any  jealoufies  between  them.  The  companies 
might  Rill  purfue  thofe  great  objeXs,  which,  by  their 
nature  and  extent,  can  only  be  managed  by  a wealthy 
and  powerful  affociation.  Private  men,  on  the  contrary, 
would  confine  themfelves  to  fuch  objeXs  as  are  in  a 
manner  overlooked  by  a great  company,  but  might,  hy 
proper  oeconomy,  and  the  combination  of  many  fmall 
powers,  become  a fource  of  riches  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

It  muff  be  left  to  flatefmen,  who  by  their  talents  are 
called  to  the  management  of  public  affairs,  to  decide 
upon  the  notions  of  an  obfcure  citizen,  who  may  have 
been  milled  by  his  want  of  experience.  The  fyftem  of 
politics,  cannot  too  foon  nor  too  deeply  be  applied  to  re- 
gulate a trade  which  fo  effentially  concerns  the  fate  of 
nations,  and  will,  probably,  always  be  an  affair  of  the 
utmoft  confequence. 

To  put  an  end  to  all  intercourfe  between  Europe  and 
Jndia,  that  luxury  which  has  made  fuch  rapid  progrefs 
in  our  part  of  the  world,  fhould  be  banifhed  from  every 
Rate.  Our  effeminacy  fhould  not  create  a thoufand 
wants,  unknown  to  our  forefathers.  The  rivalfbip  of 
trade  fhould  no  longer  agitate  the  feveral  nations  who  vie 
with  each  other  in  amaffing  riches.  There  fnould  be 
fuch  revolutions  in  the  manners,  cufloms,  and  opinions 
of  men,  as  are  never  likely  to  happen.  We  fhould  re- 
turn within  the  limits  of  nature,  which  we  feemed  to 
have  abandoned  for  ever. 

Such  are  the  lafl  refleXions  fuggefted  to  us  with  re- 
fpeX  to  the  connexions  of  Europe  to  Afla  : let  qs  now 
turn  our  thoughts  to  America.. 
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pifcovery  of  America . Conquejl  of  Mexico  ; and  fettlemenU 
of  the  Spaniards  in  that  part  of  the  new  world. 


ANCIENT  hiftory  prefents  to  us  a magnificent  B 0 0 K 

fcene.  The  continued  reprefentation  of  great  re-  , ^ 

yolutions,  heroic  manners,  and  extraordinary  events  will  Parallel  of 
n . , ancient  and 

become  more  and  more  mterelting,  the  more  uncommon  modern 

it  is  tQ  find  occurrences  that  bear  any  refemblance  to  biftory, 
fhem.  The  time  of  founding  and  of  deftroying  empires 
is  paft.  The  man,  before  whom  the  world  was  filenty 
is  no  more.  The  different  nations  of  the  earth,  after 
repeated  (hocks,  and  long  and  obftinate  ftruggles  between 
ambition  apd  liberty,  feem  at  laft  fettled  in  the  wretched 
tranquillity  of  fervitqde.  They  now  employ  thunder  in 
their  battles,  for  the  fake  of  taking  a few  towns,  and 
gratifying  the  whims  of  a few  powerful  men  : they  for- 
merly employed  the  fword  to  ruin  and  to  eftablifh  king- 
doms, or  to  avenge  the  natural  rights  of  mankind.  Our 
hiftory  is  become  infipid  and  trifling,  yet  we  are  not  be- 
pome  more  happy.  A regular  and  daily  oppreffion  has 
fucceeded  to  the  troubles  and  ftorms  of  conqueft  j and 
\ve  fee  with  indifference  the  various  ranks  of  (laves  com- 
bating each  other  with  their  chains  for  the  amufement 
pf  their  matters. 

Europe,  that  part  of  the  globe,  which  has  mod  in- 
fluence over  the  reft,  feems  to  have  fixed  itfelf  on  a folid 
and  durable  foundation.  It  is  compofed  of  communi- 
ties that  are  almoft  in  tfie  fame  degree  powerful,  en- 
lightened. 
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B GO  K lightened,  extended,  and  jealous.  They  encroach  per. 

« petually  upon  each  other;  and  in  the.  midft  of  this 

continued  fluctuation,  fome  will  gain  and  others  lofe, 
and  the  balance  will  alternately  incline  to  different 
Tides,  without  ever  being  entirely  deftroyed.  The  fa- 
naticifrn  of  religion,  and  the  fpirit  of  conqueft,  thofe 
two  difl-urbers  of  the  univerfe  operate  no  longer.  That 
great  machine,  whofe  extremity  was  attached  to  the 
earth,  and  whofe  center  of  motion  was  in  heaven,  is 
now  broken  ; and  kings  begin  to  difeover  (though  not 
for  the  happi nefs  of  their  people,  who  attra&  but  little 
of  their  attention,  but  for  their  own  private  intereft)  that 
the  great  end  of  government  is  to  obtain  riches  and  fe- 
curity.  Hence  they  keep  up  large  armies,  fortify  their 
frontiers,  and  encourage  trade. 

A spirit  of  barter  and  exchange  hath  arifen  in  Eu- 
rope, that  feems  to  open  a vaft  feene  of  fpeculation  to 
adventurers,  but  can  only  fubfift  in  the  midft  of  peace 
and  tranquillity.  A war,  among  commercial  nations,  is 
a conflagration  that  deftroys  them  all ; it  is  an  a&ion, 
which  brings  the  whole  fortune  of  a great  merchant  into 
queftion,  and  makes  all  his  creditors  tremble.  The 
time  is  not  far  off,  when  the  tacit  fanftion  of  govern, 
ment  will  extend  to  the  private  engagements  between 
fubje&s  of  different  nations ; and  when  thofe  bankrupt- 
cies, the  effeds  of  which  are  felt  at  immenfe  diftances, 
will  become  matters  of  ftate.  In  thefe  mercantile  ftates, 
the  difeovery  of  an  ifland,  the  importation  of  a new 
commodity,  the  invention  of  fome  ufeful  machine,  the 
conftruClion  of  a port,  the  eftablifhment  of  a fa&ory,  the 
carrying  oft  a branch  of  trade  from  a rival  nation,  thefe 
will  be  efteemed  atchievements  of  the  higheft  import- 
ance ; and  the  annals  of  nations  will  in  future  be  writ- 
ten by  commercial  philofophers,  as  they  were  formerly 
by  hiftorical  orators. 
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The  difcovery  of  a new  world  would  alone  be  fuf- 
Ecient  to  furnifil  employment  for  our  curiofity.  A 
vaft  continent  entirely  uncultivated,  human  nature  re- 
duced to  the  mere  animal  ftate,  fields  without  harvefts, 
treafures  without  proprietors,  focieties  without  policy, 
and  men  without  manners,  what  an  interefting  and  in- 
ftruXive  fpeXacle  would  thefe  have  formed  for  a Locke, 
a Buffon,  and  a Montefquieu  ! Whathiftory  could  be  fo 
wonderful,  fo  delightful,  fo  afteXing  as  the  detail  of  their 
journey  ! But  the  ftamp  of  rude  unpolifhed  nature  is 
already  disfigured.  We  fhall  endeavour  to  colled!  the 
features  of  it,  though  now  half  effaced,  as  foon  as  we 
have  made  the  reader  acquainted  with  thofe  rapacious 
and  cruel  chriftians,  whom  an  unhappy  chance  firft 
brought  to  this  further  hemifphere. 

Spain,  which  was  known  in  the  firft  ages  under  the 
names  of  Hefperia  and  Iberia,  was  inhabited  by  people, 
who,  defended  on  one  fide  by  the  fea,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  Pyrenees,  enjoyed  in  peace  an  agreeable  climate, 
a plentiful  foil,  and  governed  themfelves  according  to 
their  own  cuftoms.  The  fouthern  part  of  this  nation 
had  in  fome  degree  emerged  from  its  ftate  of  barbarifm, 
by  the  ftrong  connexions  it  maintained  with  foreigners ; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  coafts  on  the  ocean  con- 
tinued to  refemble  all  thofe  nations,  which  know  no 
other  occupation  but  that  of  the  chace.  They  were  fo 
attached  to  this  kind  of  life,  that  they  left  the  toils  of 
agriculture  to  their  wives  j the  fatigues  of  which  they 
had  brought  them  to  fupport  by  eftablifhing  general  af- 
femblies  annually,  in  which  thofe  who  had  moft  diftin- 
gui filed  themfelves  in  the  exercife  of  cultivation,  received 
pdblic  applaufe. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  Spain,  when  the  Cartha- 
ginians caft  their  longing  eyes  on  a country  filled  with 
riches,  of  which  its  inhabitants  were  entirely  ignorant. 
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^ %I*  K merchants,  whole  fhips  covered  the  Mediter- 

^ ranean,  introduced  themfelves  in  the  quality  of  friends* 
who  offered  numberlefs  commodities  in  return  for  ufelefs 
metals.  The  temptations  of  a trade  fo  advantageous  in 
appearance,  blinded  the  Spaniards  to  that  degree,  that 
they  permitted  the  Carthaginians  to  build  upon  their 
coafts  houfes  for  their  occafional  refidence,  magazines 
for  the  fecurity  of  their  merchandife,  and  temples  for  the 
exercife  of  their  religion.  Thefe  eftablifhments  infen- 
fibly  became  fortified  places,  of  which  this  trading 
power,  whofe  policy  was  fuperior  to  its  arms,  availed  it- 
ielf  to  enflave  a credulous  nation,  always  divided  within 
itfelf  and  irreconcileable  in  its  enmities.  By  bribing 
fome  and  intimidating  others,  Carthage  fucceeded  in  the 
reduction  of  Spain  by  the  affiftance  of  Spanifh  foldiers 
and  Spanifh  wealth. 

No  fooner  were  the  Carthaginians  become  matters  of  the 
greateft  and  moft  valuable  part  of  this  fine  country,  than 
they  fhewed  that  they  either  knew  not  or  defpifed  the 
means  of  eftablifhing  their  dominion.  Inftead  of  con- 
tinuing to  appropriate  to  themfelves  the  gold  and  filver* 
with  which  the  conquered  nations  were  abundantly  fup- 
plied  from  their  mines,  by  exchanging  for  them  com- 
modities of  little  value,  they  chofe  to  carry  off  every 
thing  by  force.  Nor  was  this  tyrannical  difpofition  pe- 
culiar to  the  republic  : the  general,  the  officers,  the 
private  men  and  even  the  merchants  a&ed  upon  the  fame 
principle.  The  violence  of  their  proceedings  threw  the 
conquered  provinces  into  defpair,  and  made  the  appre- 
henfion  of  fo  heavy  a yoke  intolerable  to  thofe  which 
were  yet’ free.  In  this  temper  of  mind  both  of  them 
took  the  refolution  of  accepting  affiftance,  as  fatal  to 
them  as  their  injuries  were  cruel.  Spain  became  a 
theatre  of  jealoufy,  ambition  and  hatred  between  Rome 
and  Carthage. 
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The  two  commonwealths  contended  with  great  ob-  BOOK. 


ftinacy  for  the  empire  of  this  fine  part  of  Europe  ; and, 
perhaps,  it  would  finally  have  belonged  to  neither  of 
them,  if  the  Spaniards  had  continued  quiet  fpedlators  of 
the  quarrel,  and  left  the  rival  nations  time  to  exhauft 
each  other.  But  they  chofe  to  become  adiors  in  the 
bloody  fcene,  and  thus  reduced  themfelves  to  be  flaves 
to  the  Romans,  in  which  Rate  they  continued  till  the 
fifth  century. 

In  a fliort  time  the  degeneracy  of  thofe  maflers  of  the 
world  infpired  the  favage  nations  of  the  north  with  cou- 
rage to  feize  upon  fome  provinces  that  were  ill  governed 
and  ill  defended.  Thefe  barbarians  being  robbers  by 
profefiion,  were  incapable  of  becoming  citizens ; they 
made  war  upon  each  other.  The  Goths  fuperior  in 
abilities  or  good  fortune  fubdued  the  reft,  and  reduced 
all  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  into  one,  which,  notwiths- 
tanding the  defedls  in  its  conftitution,  and  the  un- 
bounded extortions  of  the  Jews,  who  were  the  only  mer- 
chants, fupported  itfelf  till  the  commencement  of  the 
eighth  century. 

At  this  period,  the  Moors,  who  had  made  themfelves 
matters  of  Africa,  with  that  impetuofity,  which  was  the 
charadteriftic  of  all  their  enterprizes,  patted  the  fea. 
They  found  a king  without  virtue  and  without  abilities  ; 
a multitude  of  courtiers,  and  not  one  minifter ; foldiers 
without  courage,  and  generals  without  experience;  an 
effeminate  people,  difgufted  with  the  government,  and 
difpofed  to  change ; and  bettde  thefe  rebels,  who  joined 
them  for  the  fake  of  plundering,  burning,  and  maf- 
facring  all  that  fell  in  their  way.  In  lefs  than  three 
years,  the  fovereignty  of  the  Chriftians  was  deftroyed, 
and  that  of  the  infidels  eftablifhed  upon  a folid  foun- 


dation. 

Spain  was  indebted  to  its  conquerors  for  the  feeds  of 
tafte,  humanity,  politenefs,  £hilofophy,  many  arts,  and 

a con- 
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® K a confiderable  trade.  Thefe  flourifiiing  times 'laffed  not 
-i  _r  ^ong*  The  numberlefs  fedts,  that  arofe  among  the  con- 
querors, arid  the  irreparable  faults  they  committed  in 
effablifliing  diflindl  fovereigns  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  their  dominion,  foon  put  an  end  to  therm 

During  this  time  the  Goths,  who,  to  avoid  the  Mo- 
hammedan power,  had  fixed  their  afylum  in  the  extre- 
mity of  the  ARurias,  were  labouring  under  the  yoke  of 
anarchy,  plunged  in  a barbarous  Rate  of  ignorance,  op- 
preft  by  their  fanatical  priefis,  languilhing  in  inexpreffible 
poverty,  and  perpetually  barraffcd  by  civil  wars.  Under 
the  influence  of  thefe  calamities,  far  from  availing  them- 
felves  of  the  divifions  among  their  enemies,  they  thought 
themfelves  fufliciently  happy  to  be  forgotten*  or  not  to  be 
known  by  them.  But  as  foon  as  the  crown,  which  was 
originally  eledfive,  became  hereditary  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury j as  foon  as  the  nobility  and  bifllops  became  in- 
capable of  diffurbing  the  Rate;  and  the  people  raifed 
from  flavery  were  admitted  to  a fliare  of  the  government, 
the  national  fpirit  began  to  revive.  The  Arabians  at- 
tacked on  every  fide,  were  fucceffively  Rripped  of  their 
conquefis.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  they  had 
but  one  little  kingdom  remaining. 

Their  fall  would  have  been  more  rapid,  had  they 
been  engaged  with  a power,  that  could  have  united  in 
one  common  center,  the  conquefis  it  gained  over  them. 
But  this  was  not  the  cafe.  The  Mohammedans  were  at- 
tacked by  different  chiefs,  each  of  which  was  at  the 
head  of  an  independent  Rate.  Spain  was  divided  into  as 
many  kingdoms,  as  it  contained  provinces  j and  it  was 
not  till  after  a long  time,  many  fucceflions,  wars  and 
revolutions,  that  thefe  petty  Rates  were  at  laff  melted 
down  into  the  two  monarchies  of  Caffile  and  Arragon, 
After  which  the  marriage  of  Ifabella  with  Ferdinand, 
having  happily  united  all  the  crowns  of  Spain  in  one  fa- 

mily. 
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mily,  they  found  themfelves  equal  to  the  enterprize  of  B o O K 
attacking  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  , ^ 

This  ftate,  which  fcarcely  occupied  one  eighth  part 
of  the  pertinfula  of  Spain,  had  always  been  in  a flourifti- 
ing  condition  from  the  time  of  the  invafion  of  the  Sa- 
racens : but  it  grew  more  profperous  in  proportion  as 
the  fuccefies  of  the  chriftians  induced  a greater  number 
of  the  infidel  inhabitants  to  take  refuge  there  ; at  which 
time  it  confifted  of  three  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Throughout  the  reft  of  Europe  there  were  no  lands  fo 
well  cultivated  ; fuch  numerous  and  improved  manufac- 
tures ; fo  regular  and  fo  extenfive  a navigation.  The 
public  revenues  amounted  to  feven  millions  of  livres  * ; 
a prodigious  fum  at  a time  when  gold  and  filver  Were  very 
fcarce. 

These  important  advantages,  far  from  deterring  the 
monarchs  of  Caftile  and  Arragon  from  invading  Gra- 
nada, were  the  motives  that  principally  ftimulated  them 
to  the  enterprize.  It  coft  them  a ten  years  bloody  war 
to  fubdue  this  flourifliing  province.  The  conqueft  of  it 
was  completed  by  the  taking  of  the  capital  in  the  be- 
ginning of  January,  1492. 

It  was  in  thefe  glorious  circumftances,  that  Chrif-  Columbus 
topher  Columbus,  a man  of  obfcure  birth,  whofe  know- 
ledge  of  aftronomy  and  navigation  was  far  fuperior  to  difcovering 
that  of  his  cotemporaries  * propofed  to  the  Spaniards  who 
were  happy  at  home,  to  aggrandize  themfelves  abroad. 

He  was  led  by  a fecret  impulfe  to  imagine  that  there 
muft  certainly  be  another  continent,  and  that  he  was  the 
perfon  deftined  to  difcover  it.  The  notion  of  Anti- 
podes* which  fuperftition  had  condemned  as  heretical 
and  impious*  and  reafon  itfelf  had  treated  as  chimerical, 
appeared  to  this  penetrating  genius  to  have  its  founda- 
tion in  truth.  This  idea*  perhaps  the  boldeft  that  ever 
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B 0 0 K entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  took  ftrong  poffeffion  of  his 
^ ' _f  imagination,  and  having  in  vain  propofed  the  acquifition 
of  a new  hemifphere,  to  his  native  country  Genoa,  to 
Portugal  where  he  then  refided,  and  even  to  England 
which  he  might  have  expeded  would  have  readily  em- 
braced every  projed  of  extending  its  maritime  power  : 
he  communicated  his  defigns  to  Ifabella. 

The  minifters  of  this  princefs  who  looked  upon  the 
fcheme  of  difcovering  a new  world  as  the  projed  of  a dis- 
tempered brain,  treated  the  author  of  it  for  fome  time 
with  that  contemptuous  infolence,  which  true  genius 
often  experiences  from  men  in  power,  whofe  abilities  do 
not  rife  beyond  the  common  ftandard.  But  no  difficul- 
ties could  difcourage  Columbus,  who  like  all  others  that 
engage  in  extraordinary  enterprises,  had  a large  fhare  of 
that  enthufiafm,  which  renders  them  fuperior  to  the 
cavils  of  the  ignorant,  the  contempt  of  - the  proud,  the 
evafions  of  the  covetous,  and  the  delays  of  the  indolent. 
At  length  by  dint  of  perfeverance,  fpirit  and  courage, 
affifted  by  the  arts  of  prudence  and  addrefs,  he  fur- 
mounted  every  difficulty.  Having  obtained  a grant  of 
three  fmall  veffiels,  and  ninety  men  ; he  fet  fail  on  the 
3d  of  Auguft  1492,  with  the  title  of  admiral  and  viceroy 
of  the  iflands  and  territories  he  Ihould  difcover. 

Having  failed  a confiderable  length  of  time,  the 
fhips  crews  terrified  with  the  idea  of  the  immenfe  trad  of 
ocean,  which  lay  between  them  and  their  native  coun- 
try, began  to  defpair  of  the  fuccefs  of  their  undertaking. 
Their  difcontent  rofe  to  that  height,  that  they  more  than 
once  formed  the  defign  of  throwing  Columbus  over- 
board, and  returning  to  Spain.  The  admiral  concealed 
his  chagrin,  as  well  as  he  could  : but  finding  that  a 
mutiny  would  immediately  enfue,  he  allured  his  com- 
panions that  if  he  did  not  difcover  land  in  three  days,  he 
would  fail  back  to  Europe.  For  fome  time  pall,  on 
founding,  he  had  found  a bottom,  and  from  other  circum- 

ftances. 
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fiances,  had  good  reafon  to  conclude  that  he  was  not  far  BOOK 
from  land.  , V1,  f 

The  new  world  was  difcovered  in  O&ober.  Co-  Arrival  of 
Jumbo'S  landed  on  one  of  the  Lucayas  or  Bahama  iflands, 
which  he  called  San-Salvador,  and  took  poffefiion  of  it  world, 
in  the  name  of  Ifabella.  The  Spaniards  at  that  time 
did  not  imagine  there  could  be  any  injuftice  in  feiz- 
ing  upon  a country*  which  was  not  inhabited  by  chrif- 
tians. 

The  iflanders  on  feeing  the  fhips,  and  a race  of  men 
fo  different  from  their  own,  Wdre  terrified  and  ran  away. 

The  Spaniards  caught  fome  of  them  ; treated  them  with 
great  civility,  and  difmifled  them  loaded  with  prefents. 

This  behaviour  intirely  diflipated  the  fears  of  the 
whole  nation  : the  inhabitants  appeared  upon  the  fhore 
without  arms.  Several  of  them  came  on  board.  They 
viewed  every  thing  with  admiration.  Their  manner 
was  free  and  open.  They  brought  fruits.  They  af- 
fifted  the  Spaniards  in  getting  on  fhore,  by  taking  them 
upon  their  fhoulders.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring iflands  fhowed  the  fame  obliging  difpofition. 

The  failors  fent  by  Columbus  to  makedifcoveries,  every 
where  met  with  the  kindeft  reception.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  were  employed  in  furnifhing  them  with 
provifions.  They  filled  the  hammocks  where  they  flept, 
with  the  fineft  cotton.  But  it  was  gold  that  the  Spa- 
niards wanted,  and  they  foon  difcovered  it.  Several  of 
the  favages  wore  ornaments  made  of  this  precious  metal, 
which  they  prefented  to  their  new  guefts  : who  on  their 
part  were  more  difgufted  with  the  naked  appearance  and 
fimplicity  of  thefe  people,  than  penetrated  with  their 
kindnefs.  They  were  incapable  of  difcerning  in  them 
the  genuine  chara&ers  of  nature.  Surprized  to  find  men 
of  a copper  colour  without  beards  or  hair  on  their  bodies, 
they  looked  upon  them  as  a race  of  imperfect  animals, 
who  were  only  to  be  treated  with  humanity,  till  the  ne- 
L 2,  ceffary 
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» 0^0  K cefTary  information  was  obtained  in  regard  to  the  neigfi- 
\ «—t  * .,>  bouring  countries,  and  the  gold  mines. 

Having  taken  a view  of  feveral  fmaller  iflands,  Co- 
lumbus landed  on  the  north  fide  of  a large  ifland  called 
by  the  natives  Hayti ; to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Hifpaniola,  and  which  is  now  called  San  Domingo  : he 
was  conducted  thither  by  fome  favages  of  the  other 
iflands  who  accompanied  him  without  the  leaft  diftruft, 
and  gave  him  to  underftand  that  the  great  ifland  furniftied 
them  with  the  metal  the  Spaniards  were  fo  fond  of. 

the^pfeople^  . ^HE  *^and  °f  Hayti,  which  is  two  hundred  leagues 
of  Hayti,  ^ ^figthj  &nd  fixty^  and  in  fome  places  eighty  in 
known  by  breadth>  is  dMed  from  eaft  to  weft  by  a chain  of  moun- 

£?f"n7ei°f  tain§’  WhiCh  °CCUpy  the  center  of  the  ifland>  and  are  for 
the  moft  part  fteep.  It  was  diftributed  into  five  popu- 
lous kingdoms*  the  inhabitants  of  which  lived  in  per- 
fect amity.  Their  kings  who  were  called  Caciques, 
were  abfolute,  and  much  beloved.  The  complexion  of 
thefe  people  was  much  fairer  than  in  the  other  iflands. 
They  painted  their  bodies.  The  men  went  quite  naked. 
The  married  women  wore  a kind  of  cotton  petticoat 
tvhich  reached  no  further  than  their  knees.  The  girls 
as  well  as  the  men,  were  naked.  Their  food  was  maize, 
roots,  fruit,  and  (hell-fifti.  As  they  were  temperate, 
nimble  and  a£Hve,  but  not  ftrong,  they  were  averfe  from 
labour.  They  lived  free  from  care  in  a ftate  of  agreeable 
indolence.  Their  time  was  fpent  in  dancing,  diverfion 
and  fleep.  By  the  accounts  the  Spaniards  give  of  them, 
they  fhewed  little  marks  of  genius  r and  indeed  this  muft 
be  the  cafe  with  iflanders,  who  living  in  a ftate  of  fepa- 
ration  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  muft  of  neceffity  have 
very  confined  ideas.  Detached  focieties  arrive  at  im- 
provement by  flow  and  painful  advances.  They  derive 
no  advantages  of  refinement  from  thofedifcoveries,  which 
time  and  experience  throw  in  the  way  of  other  people  : 

and 
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and  their  adventures  are  too  few  to  afford  them  many  op- 
portunities of  acquiring  knowledge. 

The  Spaniards  themfelves  confefs  that  thefe  people 
were  humane,  void  of  malice  and  revenge,  and  almoft 
divefted  of  any  paflion  whatever.  They  were  ignorant, 
but  {hewed  no  defire  to  be  inftruCted.  This  indifference 
and  the  confidence  they  repofed  in  Grangers,  prove  that 
they  were  happy.  Their  hiftory  and  their  notions  of 
morality  were  contained  in  a collection  of  fongs,  which 
they  learned  from  their  infancy : and  they  had  in  com- 
mon with  all  nations  fame  fables  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  human  race. 

We  know  little  of  their  religion,  to  which  they  paid 
no  great  attention  ; and  it  is  probable  that  in  this  refpeCt 
as  well  as  in  many  others  they  have  been  calumniated 
by  the  authors  of  their  deftru&ion  ; who  pretend  that 
thefe  iflanders,  whofe  manners  were  fo  gentle,  paid 
adoration  to  a number  of  malevolent  beings.  The  wor- 
fhippers  of  a malevolent  deity  can  never  be  virtuous. 

They  had  no  law  that  prefcribed  any  limited  number 
of  wives.  It  was  common  for  one  of  them  to  have  fome 
privileges  and  diftinCtions  allotted  her ; but  thefe  gave 
her  no  authority  over  the  reft.  She  was  one  whom  the 
hulband  loved  the  beft,  and  by  whom  he  thqught  himfelf 
beft  beloved.  On  the  death  of  her  partner,  fhe  fome- 
times  caufed  herfelf  to  be  buried  in  the  fame  grave  with 
him.  This  was  not  a cuftom,  a duty,  or  a point  of  ho- 
nour among  this  people  : hut  the  wife  found  it  impof- 
fible  to  furvive  the  object  of  her  tendereft  affeCtion.  This 
freedom  in  love  and  marriage,  which  was  authorized  by 
their  laws  and  manners,  was  hy  the  Spaniards  called  de- 
bauchery, lieentio.ufnefs,  and  vice  : and  to  the  pretended 
exceflive  indulgence  of  the  iflanders  in  this  point,  they 
attributed  the  rife  of  a diftemper,  which,  as  a philo-» 
fophical  phyfician  has  lately  demonftrated,  in  a treatife  on 
L 3 the 
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O o K the  origin  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  was  known  in  Europe 
V1‘  before  the  difcovery  of  America, 

These  illanders  had  no  other  weapons  than  a bow  and 
arrows  made  of  wood,  the  point  of  which,  being  hard- 
ened in  the  fire,  was  fometimes  armed  with  fharp  ftones, 
or  the  bone  of  a fifh.  The  ordinary  Spanifh  drefs  was 
of  itfelf  an  impenetrable  armour  againft  arrows  of  this 
kind,  fhot  with  little  dexterity,  Thefe  weapons  and 
fome  fmall  clubs  or  rather  large  flicks,  which  could 
field om  give  a mortal  blow,  were  far  from  making  thefie 
people  formidable. 

They  were  diflinguiflied  into  different  daffies,  one  of 
which  laid  claim  to  a kind  of  nobility : but  we  are  little 
acquainted  either  with  the  prerogatives  annexed  to  this 
diftin&ion,  or  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  This  igno- 
rant and  fayage  people  had  alfio  fiorcerers  among  them, 
who  were  always  either  the  offspring  or  parents  of  fu- 
perftition. 

Columbus  omitted  nothing  that  might  engage  the 
friendfhip  of  thefe  illanders.  But  at  the  fame  time  he 
made  them  fienfible,  that  though  he  had  no  inclination 
to  hurt  them,  he  did  not  want  the  power.  The  proofs 
he  gave*  in  their  prefence  of  the  furprizing  effefts  of  his 
artillery,  convinced  them  of  the  truth  of  what  he  faidt 
They  looked  upon  the  Spaniards  as  men  deficended  from 
heaven,  and  the  prefents  they  received,  were,  in  their 
eftimation,  not  meer  curiofities,  but  fiacred  things.  This 
error  was  productive  of  great  advantages  : nor  was  it  re- 
moved by  any  aft  of  folly  or  cruelty.  They  gave  the 
fiavages  red  caps,  glafis  beads,  pins,  knives,  and  bells, 
and  received  in  return  gold  and  provifions. 

Columbus  took  advantage  of  this  harmony  to  fix 
upon  a place  for  a fettlement,  which  he  defigned  fhould 
be  the  center  of  all  his  future  projects.  He  ere&ed  a 
fort  with  the  affiflance  of  the  illanders,  who  chearfully 
laboured  to  forge  chains  for  themfelves.  He  left  thirty- 

- nine 
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nine  Caftilians  in  the  place  ; and  having  reconnoitred  B o^o  K. 
the  greateft  part  of  the  ifland,  failed  for  Spain.  ^ -w—  j 

He  arrived  at  Palos  a port  of  Andalufia,  fiom  whence 
he  had  fet  fail  feven  months  before.  He  proceeded  by 
land  to  Barcelona,  where  the  court  refided.  This  voy- 
age was  a triumph.  The  nobility  and  people  went  to 
meet  him,  and  followed  him  in  crouds  to  the  prefence 
of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella.  He  prefented  to  them  fo  me 
iflanders,  who  had  voluntarily  accompanied  him.  He 
produced  pieces  of  gold,  birds,  cotton,  and  many  cu- 
riofities,  which  were  valuable  on  account  of  their  no- 
velty. Such  a variety  of  uncommon  ©bje&s  expofed  to 
the  view  of  a people,  whofe  vanity  inflamed  by  imagi- 
nation magnified  every  thing,  made  them  fancy  that  they 
faw  an  inexhauflible  fource  of  riches  forever  flowing  into 
their  country.  The  enthufiafm  fpread  and  reached  even 
to  the  throne.  At  the  public  audience  the  fovereign 
gave  to  Columbus,  he  was  permitted  to  be  covered,  and 
to  fit  as  a grandee  of  Spain.  He  related  his  voyage  to 
them.  They  loaded  him  with  carefles,  commendations, 
and  honours  ; and  foon  after  he  reimbarked  with  feven- 
teen  fail  to  make  new  difcoveries,  and  to  eftablifh  co- 
lonies. 

On  his  arrival  at  San  Domingo  with  fifteen  hundred 
folaiers,  three  hundred  artificers,  miflionaries,.  corn, 
fruits,  and  fuch  domeftic  animals  as  were  unknown  in 
the  new  world  ; Columbus  found  his  fortrefs  demolifhed, 
and  all  the  Spaniards  maflacred.  It  appeared  on  exami- 
nation clear  to  Columbus,  that  they  had  drawn  this 
misfortune  upon  themfelves  by  their  haughty,  licentious, 
and  tyrannical  behaviour : and  he  had  the  addrefs  to 
perfuade  thofe  who  had  lefs  moderation  than  himfelf, 
that  it  was  good  policy  to  poftpone  their  revenge  to 
another  time,  They  employed  themfelves  entirely  in 
fcrutinizing  the  mines,  the  working  of  which  was  one 
$ay  to  coil  fo  much  blood,  and  in  building  forts  in.  the 
L 4,  peighbou^ 
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B o^O  K neighbourhood  with  fufficient  garrifons  to  protect  their 


SeTS  *N  the  mean  time’  the  Provi^5  that  had  been 

towards  the  brought  from  Europe,  were  fpoilt  by  the  damp  heat  of 

mpwioli  the  and  the  few  han^s  fent  over  for  the  pur- 

pofeof  raifing  vegetables  in  a country  fo  favourable  to 
their  growth,  were  either  dead,  or  difabled  by  ficknefs. 
The  military  people  were  dejired  to  fupply  their  placed 
but  they  difdained  an  employment  that  was  to  procure 
them  fubfiftence.  Indolence  began  then  to  be  an  ho- 
nourable  diftincTon  in  Spain.  To  dq  nothing  was 
efteemed  the  characterise  of  a gentleman  : and  the 
meanefl  foldier  chpfe  to  live  in  the  high  ftile,  in  a 
country  where  he  had  the  command.  The  ifianders  of- 
fered  them  every  thing,  but  they  required  more.  They 
Were  perpetually  alking  them  for  provifions  and  gold. 
In  fhort,  thefe  unfortunate  people  harafTed  themfblves 
in  gardening,  hunting,  filhing,  and  working  in  the 
mines  to  gratify  the  infatiable  Spaniards  : who  at  the 
fame  time,  confidered  them  in  no  other  light,  but  that 
of  traitors  and  rebellious  flaves,  whofe  lives  might  be 
taken  away  at  pleafure. 

Columbus  finding  that  the  Indians  were  exafperated 
by  this  barbarous  treatment,  returned  from  purfuing  his 
clifeoveries,  in  hopes  of  bringing  the  parties  to  a reconci- 
liation ; but  the  mutinous  clamours  of  a fierce  and  ra- 
pacious foldiery  drove  him  into  hoftilitie?,  which  were 
contrary  to  his  fentipien ts  both  as  a man  and  as  a politi- 
cian : with  two  hundred  foot  and  twenty  horfe,  he  ven- 
tured to  attack  an  army  faid  to  confifi:  of  a hundred 
thoufand  men,  on  the  fpot  where  the  city  of  St.  Jago 
was  afterwards  built. 

The  unhappy  Indians  were  conquered  before  the  en- 
gagement. They  confidered  the  Spaniards  as  beings  of 
a fuperior  order.  Their  admiration,  refpeft  and  fear, 
were  increafea  by  the  European  armour : and  the  fight 
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of  the  horfe  in  particular,  aftonifhed  them  beyond  mea- 
gre. Many  of  them  were  fimple  enough  to  believe  ^ 
that  the  man  and  the  horfe  were  the  fame  animal,  or  a 
kind  of  deity.  Had  their  courage  even  been  proof  againft 
thefe  impreffions  of  terror,  they  could  have  made  but  a 
faint  refiftance.  The  cannonading,  the  pikes,  and  a dif- 
pipline  to  which  they  were  Grangers,  muft  have  eafily 
difperfed  them.  They  fled  on  all  fide?.  They  de- 
manded peace,  which  was  granted  them  op  condition 
that  they  fhould  cultivate  the  land  for  the  Spaniards, 
and  furnilh  them  with  a certain  quantity  of  gold  every 
month. 

These  hard  terms,  and  the  cruelties  that  aggravated 
them,  foon  became  infupportable.  Tp  avoid  them,  the 
iflanders  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  where  they  hoped 
to  procure  the  final  1 fubfiftence  their  neceflities  required 
by  hunting  and  gathering  wild  fruits,  till  their  enemies 
who  each  of  them  required  more  nourifhment  than  ten 
Indians,  finding  themfejves  deprived  of  provifions, 
fliould  be  obliged  to  repafs  the  feas.  But  they  were  dif- 
appointed  in  their  expectations.  Tfie  Caftilians  main- 
tained themfelves  by  the  fupplies  they  received  from  Eu- 
rope, and  purfued  their  horrid  plan  with  more  eagernefs 
than  ever.  No  place  was  inacceffible  to  their  rage. 
They  trained  their  dogs  to  hunt  and  devour  the  un- 
happy Indians  : and  fome  of  them  made  a vow  to  maf- 
facre  twelve  every  day  in  honour  of  the  twelve  Apoftles. 
By  thefe  means  a third  part  of  thefe  nations  was  de- 
stroyed. On  their  arrival,  the  ifland  was  fuppofed  tp 
contain  a million  of  inhabitants.  All  accounts  agree 
that  this  number  is  not  exaggerated  ; and  it  is  certain  that 
the  population  was  confiderable. 

Those  who  did  not  fall  a prey  to  mifery,  fatigue. 
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alarm,  and  the  fword,  were  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  will 
of  the  conqueror,  who  exercifed  his  power  with  more 
rigour,  as  it  was  not  now  retrained  by  the  prefence  of 

Columbus.  This  great  man  was  returned  to  Spain  to 

inform 
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B °VI°  K in/0rum  the  Court  of  the  barbarities,  which  the  charader 

v — or  the  people  under  him  made  it  impoffible  for  him  to 

prevent,  and  which  the  voyages  he  was  perpetually  en- 
gaged in,  did  not  fuffer  him  to  controul.  During  his 
abfcnce,  the  colony  which  he  had  left  under  his  brothers 
command  was  torn  by  dilutions,  animofities,  and  mu- 
tinies. No  orders  were  obeyed,  unlefs  when  feme  Ca- 
cique was  to  be  dethroned,  fome  Hord  pillaged  or  de- 
mohlhed,  or  fome  nation  extirpated.  The  moment 
thefe  favage  troops  had  got  poffeffion  of  the  treafures  of 
thefe  unhappy  people,  whofe  throats  they  had  cut  the 
disturbances  were  renewed.  The  defire  of  independency 
and  the  difficulty  of  making  an  equal  diftribution  of 
plunder  among  a fet  of  men  equally  greedy,  created  dif- 
ientions.  Authority  was  no  longer  refpeded  ; the  fub- 
slterns  paid  as  little  regard  to  their  commanders,  as  the 
commanders  did  to  the  laws  : and  open  war  at  laft  broke 
out  among  themfelves. 

The  Indians  who  fometimes  bore  a part  in  thefe 
bloody  and  deteftable  Scenes,  and  were  always  witnefle$ 
of  them,  recovered  their  courage  a little.  Notwith- 
iranding  their  fimplicity,  they  faw  far  enough  tojudee 
that  it  was  by  no  means  impracticable  to  rid  themfelves 
of  a fmall  number  of  tyrants  who  appeared  to  have  loft 
fight  of  their  projects,  and  attended  to  nothing  but  the 
gratification  of  the  implacable  hatred  they  bore  to  one 
another  : animated  by  this  hope,  they  embarked  in  a 
confederacy  which  was  managed  with  more  addrefs  than 
could  have  been  expeded,  and  had  acquired  confiderable 
llrength.  The  Spaniards  who  perfifted  in  deftroying 
each  other,  notwithftanding  they  were  threatened  by 
fi>  great  a danger,  would  probably  have  fallen  vidims  to 
their  own  obftinacy,  had  not  Columbus  arrived  from 
Europe  at  this  critical  jundure. 

The  diftinguilhed  reception  he  had  met  with  there  at 
nra,  had  made  but  a flight  impreflion  upon  the  people  • 

7 time 
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time  which  brings  in  reflection  to  counterwork  the  magic  B 
of  enthufiafm  had  deftroyed  that  fond nefs  for  expedition  w 
to  the  new  world  which  at  firft  fo  ftrongly  prevailed. 

The  oftentatious  difplay  of  the  treafures  brought  from 
thence,  ceafed  to  be  an  incitement  : on  the  contrary  the 
livid  complexions  of  all  the  people  who  returned  home  ; 
and  the  fevere  and  difgraceful  diftempers  under  which 
the  greater  part  laboured  : the  accounts  of  the  unwhole- 
fomenefs  of  the  climate,  of  the  numbers  who  had  loft 
their  lives,  and  the  hardlhips  they  had  undergone  from 
the  fcarcity  of  provifions  : an  unwillingnefs  to  be  under 
the  command  of  a foreigner  who  was  blamed  for  the 
feverity  of  his  difcipline  : and,  perhaps,  the  jealoufy  they 
entertained  of  his  growing  reputation,  all  contributed  to 
produce  an  infuperable  prejudice  againft  San  Domingo, 
in  the  fubjecls  of  the  province  of  Caftile,  the  only  Spa- 
niards who  were  allowed  to  embark  in  that  enterprise. 

It  was  neceffary,  however,  to  procure  planters  at  any 
rate  : the  admiral  therefore  propofed  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  prifons,  and  by  refcuing  the  greateft  malefa&ors  from 
death  and  infamy  to  make  them  the  inftruments  of  extend- 
ing the  power  of  their  country,  of  which  they  had  been 
the  bane  and  difgrace.  This  project  would  have  been 
attended  with  fewer  inconveniencies  in  fuch  colonies  as 
having  gained  a more  folid  eftablifhment,  might  by  the 
force  of  their  laws  and  the  purity  of  their  manners,  re- 
ftrain  or  correct  the  exceffes  of  a few  licentious  and 
profligate  individuals.  But  infant  ftates  require  foun- 
ders of  a different  chara&er  from  a train  of  banditti. 
America  will  never  get  rid  of  the  remains  of  that  alloy 
which  debafed  the  firft  colonies  that  were  tranfported 
thither  from  Europe.  Columbus  foon  experienced  the 
ill  effects  of  his  injudicious  propofal. 

Had  this  enterprizing  feaman  carried  out  with  him 
men  of  the  common  ftamp,  he  might,  during  the  voy- 
age, have  infpired  them  with  honsft  principles  at  leaft, 

if 
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°V°  K ,f  n°[  whh  hish  no‘ions  of  honour.  Thefe  perfons 
on  their  arrival  would  hnye  conftituted  a majority,  and 
the  reft  would  have  been  obliged,  or  rather  difpofed  to 
a opt  the  examples  of  moderation  and  obedience,  they 
would  have  fet  them.  Such  a harmony  would  have  been 
produaiveof  the  mol  falutary  effeas,  and  have  efta- 

lined  the  colony  on  the  moft  Solid  foundation.  The 
Indians  would  have  been  treated  in  a better  manner,  the 
mines  worked  to  greater  advantage,  and  the  taxes  more 
ea%  levied.  The  mother  country  animated  by  this  Sue. 
cefs  to  the  greateft  attempts,  might  have  formed  new 
Settlements,  which  would  have  augmented  the  glory,  the 
wealth,  and  the  power  of  Spain.  Thefe  important 
events  which  might  have  been  brought  forward  in  a few 
years,  were  rendered  abortive  by  this  Single  piece  of  mif-' 
management.  ■ ' 

lHE  m£*Iefaaqrs  who  accompanied  Columbus,  in 
Conjunction  , with  the  freebooters  at  San  Domingo, 
formea  a fociety  the  moft  abandoned  imaginable.  They 
-were  ganger,  to  fubordination,  decency,  and  human  J 
I he  admiraI  m Particular,  was  the  objeft  of  their  re- 
fentment,  who  faw  too  late  the  falfe  ftep  he  had  taken 
jnmfesf ; or  into  which,  perhaps,  he  had  been  betrayed 
y his  enemies.  This  extraordinary  man,  paid  very 
ear  or  the  fame  which  his  genius  and  induftry  had  pro- 
cured him  His  life  exhibited  a perpetual  contraft  be. 
tween  thofe  incidents,  which  either  elate  or  deprefs  the 
mind  of  a conqueror.  He  was  not  oply  continually  ex- 
posed to  cabals,  calumnies,  and  the  ingratitude  of  indi- 
vtduals,  but  had  the  caprice  of  a haughty  and  fufpicious 
court  t°  encounter,  which  by  turns  rewarded,  or  pu- 
nched, carefFed,  or  difgraced  him. 

The  prejudice  entertained  by  % §p.anifti  miniftry 
a^ainft  the  author  of  the  greateft  difcovery  ever  made, 
operated  fo  far,  that  an  arbitrator  was  difpatched  to  the 
new  world,  to  decide  between  Columbus  and  his  fol- 

diers* 
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diers.  Bovadilla,  the  moft  ambitious,  felf-interefted,  BOOK 
unjuft,  and  hot  headed  perfon  America  had  ever  beheld,  , _ 1 j 

arrived  at  San  Domingo,  put  the  admiral  In  irons,  and 
conducted  him  to  Spain  like  the  worft  of  criminals.  The 
court  afhamed  of  fo  ignominious  a treatment,  granted 
him  his  liberty  ; but  without  redreffing  the  injury  he  had 
received,  or  reftoring  him  to  his  employments.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  this  uncommon  man,  who,  to  the  afto- 
nifhment  of  Europe,  added  a fourth  part  to  the  earth,  or 
rather  half  a world  to  this  globe,  which  had  been  fo  long 
defolate,  and  fo  little  known.  It  might  reafonably  have 
been  expefted  that  public  gratitude  would  have  given 
the  name  of  this  bold  adventurer  to  the  new  hemifphere, 
the  firft  difcovery  of  which  was  owing  to  his  enterpri- 
sing genius.  T his  was  the  leaft  homage  of  refpeft, 
that-5  could  be  paid  to  his  memory : but  either  through 
envy,  inattention,  or  the  caprice  of  fortune  in  the  dif- 
tribution  of  fame ; this  honour  was  referved  for  Ame- 
ricus  Vefpucius,  who  only  trod  in  the  footfteps  of  a mart 
whofe  name  ought  to  ftand  foremoft  in  the  lift  of  great 
chara&ers.  Thus  the  very  aera  which  added  America  to 
the  known  world,  was  diftinguiftied  by  a fpecimen  of 
injuftice,  which  was  a fatal  prelude  to  thofe  fcenes  of 
violence,  of  which  thefe  unhappy  climes  were  afterwards 
to  be  the  theatre. 

After  the  difgrace  of  Columbus,  and  the  death  of 
Ifabella,  thefe  abufes  became  more  frequent.  The 
ifianders,  though  condemned  to  undergo  a degree  of 
drudgery,  which  often  proved  fatal  to  them,  and  to  pay 
the  moft  exorbitant  fines,  had  hitherto  continued  to  live 
in  their  hords,  after  the  manner  of  the  country,  and 
under  the  government  of  their  caciques.  In  the  year 
1506,  Ferdinand  was  petitioned  to  make  a diftribution 
of  them  among  the  conquerors,  that  they  might  be  em- 
ployed in  the  mines,  or  in  any  other  kinds  of  labour, 
that  tyranny  might  think  proper  to  infliCf.  Religion 
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£ O o K and  policy  were  the  two  pretences  made  ufe  of  to  pal- 

, ^ hate  this  inhuman  plan.  It  was  urged,  that  fo  long  as 

thefe  favages  were  tolerated  in  their  fuperftitions,  they 
would  never  embrace  chriftianity  5 and  would  always  be 
m a chfpofition  to  revolt,  unlefs  their  difperfion  put  it 
out  of  their  power  to  make  any  attempt.  The  monarch 
comphed  with  their  requeft  at  the  inftance  of  the  clergy 
whofe  intolerant  principles  always  tranfported  them  into 
violent  meafures.  The  whole  ifland  was  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  diftrids.  Every  Spaniard,  whether  a 
native  of  Caftile  or  I Arragon,  was  indifcriminately  al- 
lotted a larger  or  finally  part,  in  proportion  to  his  rank, 
in  ter  eft,  or  birth.  The  Indians  affigned  to  each  diftrid, 
from  this  mftant  became  Haves  whofe  fervices  and  lives 
were  at  the  difpofal  of  their  mafters.  This  cruel  ar- 
rangement was  afterwards  adopted  in  all  the  fettlements 
in  the  new  world. 

The  produce  of  the  mines  was  now  more  certain. 
At  firft  one  half  belonged  to  the  crown.  This  claim 
was  afterwards  reduced  to  one  third,  and  at  length  li- 
mited to  a fifth  part.  8 

The  treafures  brought  from  San  Domingo,  excited  the 
avarice  even  of  thofe  who  would  not  venture  to  crofs  the 
feas  The  grandees,  and  thofe  who  had  employments 
m the  ftate,  obtained  grants  by  which  they  enriched 
themfelves  without  any  trouble.  They  committed  the 
care  of  them  to  agents  who  were  to  make  their  own 
fortunes  while  they  increafed  thofe  of  their  principals. 
Impoflible  as  it  feemed,  there  was  now  an  augmentation 
of  cruelties.  In  five  years  after  this  barbarous  fyftem 
took  place,  the  natives  were  reduced  to  fourteen  thou- 
iand  : and  the  continent  and  the  adjacent  iflands  were 
obliged  to  be  ranfacked  for  favages  to  fupply  their 

They  were  indifcriminately  chained  together  like 
beaits.  Thofe  who  fank  under  their  burdens,  were 

compelled 
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compelled  to  rife  by  fevere  blows.  No  intercourfe  BOOK. 
pafTed  between  the  fexes  but  by  Health.  The  men  pe-  u V*‘  ; 

riflied  in  the  mines,  and  the  women  in  the  fields,  which 
they  cultivated  with  their  weak  hands.  Their  ccnfii- 
tutions  already  exhauffed,  with  exceffive  labour,  were 
Hill  further  impaired  by  an  unwholefome  and  fcanty  diet. 

The  mothers  expired  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  preffing 
their  dead  or  dying  infants  to  their  breaHs,  fhrivelled 
and  contra&ed  for  want  of  a proper  fupply  of  milk. 

The  fathers  either  poifoned  themfelves  ; or  fought  death 
on  thofe  very  trees  on  which  they  had  juH  before  feen 
their  wives  or  their  children  expire. 

The  Spaniards,  before  their  fifH  fettlements  in  the  new 
world  were  laid  wafle  by  thefe  feenes  of  horror,  had 
formed  fome  of  lefs  note  at  Jamaica,  Porto-Rico,  and  • 

Cuba.  Velafquez,  who  founded  the  laR  of  thefe,  was 
defirous  that  his  colony  Hiould  enjoy,  together  with  that 
of  San  Domingo,  the  advantage  of  making  difeoveries 
. upon  the  continent,  and  he  fixed  upon  Francis  Her- 
nandez of  Cordova  to  condudf  this  glorious  under- 
taking. He  furnifhed  him  with  three  veffels,  and  a 
hundred  and  ten  men,  with  permiflion  to  eredf  forts,  to 
bring  off  flaves,  or  to  export  gold  at  his  own  diferetion. 

This  voyage  which  was  made  in  1517,  was  productive 
of  no  event  except  the  difeovery  of  Lyncatan. 

John  of  Gryalva  who  was  fitted  out  the  following 
year  with  a view  of  obtaining  a more  accurate  knowledge 
of  this  country,  difeharged  his  commifiipn  with  ability  ; 
but  he  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  this  objedf  : he  fur- 
veyed  the  coaff  of  Campeachy,  purfued  his  voyage  Hill 
further  north,  and  difembarked  wherever  he  found  a con- 
venient landing  place.  Though  he  did  not  always  meet 
with  a favourable  reception,  his  expedition  proved  ex- 
tremely fuccefsful.  He  brought  home  a great  quantity 
of  gold,  and  got  a fufficient  infight  into  the  extent,  opu- 
lence, and  Hrength  of  Mexico. 


The 
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B °vl  K ^HE  Con^ue^  of  this  vart  empire  appeared  too  great 
an  undertaking  for  a man  of  Gryalva’s  abilities.  Fer- 
outfor the  nando  C°rtez>  who  was  more  dirtinguifhed  on  account 
conqueft  of  °f  the  expeditions  the  World  entertained  of  his  future 
WhatTap-  conc*u&»  than  by  the  great  fervices  he  had  already  per- 
pened  to  formed,  was  unanimoufly  fixed  upon  to  carry  this  plan 
bafco.  3 execution.  According  to  the  reprefentation  given 
of  him  by  his  adherents,  it  appears  that  he  had  fuch  an 
uncommon  ftrength  of  conftitution,  that  he  waS  able  to 
undergo  the  greateft  fatigues  : that  he  poflefied  the  talent 
of  eloquence  in,  ah  eminent  degree ; a fagacity  which 
forefaw  every  thing  j a prefence  of  mind  not  to  be  over- 
come by  the  moll  unexpected  events  : that  he  was  fruit- 
ful in  expedients ; that  he  knew  how  to  reduce  thofe  to 
fubje&ion  who  refufed  to  liften  to  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion ; that  his  conftancy  was  fuCh,  that  he  never  re- 
ceded from  the  point  in  view  j and  that  he  had  that  en- 
thufiaftic  love  of  glory,  which  has  ever  been  confidered 
as  the  leading  qualification  in  a hero.  This  advanta- 
geous idea  has  long  prevailed  among  the  generality  of 
people  whofe  judgments  are,  and  mud  ever  be  regulated 
by  the  foie  ftandard  of  fuccefs.  But  fince  philofophy 
has  thrown  a new  light  upon  hiftory,  it  is  become  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  the  faults  of  Cortez  did  not 
overbalance  his  great  qualities. 

Be  this  however  as  it  may,  this  man,  who  was  after- 
wards fo  celebrated,  was  no  fooner  inverted  by  Velaf- 
quez  with  the  command  of  the  moft  important  expedi- 
tion that  had  hitherto  been  undertaken  to  the  new  World  j 
than  he  found  bimfelf  on  an  eminence,  which  prefented 
the  profpe&s  of  fame  and  fortune  in  all  their  charms. 
Having  furmounted  the  obftacles  which  jealoufy  and  en- 
mity threw  in  his  way,  he  fet  fail  on  the  ioth  of  Fe- 
bruary 1519.  His  forces  confifted  of  five  hundred  and 
eight  foldiers,  a hundred  and  nine  failors  with  their  pro- 
per officers  $ fome  horfes,  and  a fmall  train  of  artillery. 

This 
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This  armament,  incortflderable  as  it  was,  was  hot 
equipped  by  government,  which  only  lent  the  fandtion 
of  its  name  to  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  difcover 
new  countries  and  form  rieW  fettlements.  They  were 
all  carried  on  at  the  expence  of  private  peffons,  who 
were  ruined  if  they  failed  in  their  enterprizes  ; while 
their  fuccefs  enlarged  the  dominion  of  the  mother-coun- 
try. In  the  courfe  of  thefe  early  expeditions,  the  ftate 
did  not  form  any  plan,  advance  any  money,  or  raife  any 
troops.  The  love  of  gold}  and  the  fpirit  of  chivalry 
which  ftill  prevailed,  Were  the  only  incitements  to  in- 
duftry  and  activity’.  Their  influence,  however}  Was  fo 
powerful  j that  not  only  the  common  people*  but  great 
numbers  of  diftinguifhed  rank  flew  with  impatience  td 
mix  with  favages  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  climate 
is  frequently  unwholefome.  There  was  perhaps  at  that 
time  no  people  upon  earth  befides  the  Spaniards,  fd 
frugal,  fo  much  inured  to  fatigue,  or  fo  accuftomed  td 
the  intemperature  of  a hot  climate,  as  to  be  able  to  en- 
dure fo  many  hardlhips; 

Cortez,  who  was  remarkable  for  thefe  qualities,  irl 
his  way  attacked  the  Indians  at  Tabafco,  defeated  them 
in  feveral  engagements}  granted  them  peace,  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  them,  and  brought  away  feveral  of 
their  women,  who  were  very  glad  to  follow  him.  This 
readinefs  of  theirs  may  be  accounted  for  very  natu- 
rally. 

In  America  the  men  were  in  general  addidted  td  that 
(hameful  kind  of  debauchery  which  (hocks  nature,  and  per- 
verts animal  inffindl.  This  depravity  has  been  attributed  by 
lome  to  natural  weaknefs,  which,  however,  fhould  rathef 
feem  to  be  contrary  than  incentive  to  it.  It  may  rather 
be  afcribed  to  the  heat  of  the  climate ; the  contempt  the 
men  have  for  the  fofter  fex  • the  little  pleafure  that  can 
be  experienced  in  the  arms  of  a woman  harafled  with 
labour ; the  inconftancy  of  tafte  j the  caprice  which 
Vol.  II.  M incites 
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K incites  us  in  every  particular  to  enjoyments  that  are  Ieafi 
mj  common;  and  to  a certain  purfu it  after  pleafure,  more 
eafy  to  be  conceived,  than  explained  with  decency. 
Befides,  have  not  thofe  hunting  parties,  in  which  the 
men  are  frequently  abfent  from  the  women  for  two 
months,  contributed  to  familiarize  men  more  with  each 
other  ? This  vice  is  therefore  in  thefe  countries  nothing 
more  than  the  confequence  of  an  univerfal  and  violent 
pafhon,  which  even  in  civilized  countries,  tramples 
upon  honour,  virtue,  decency,  probity,  the  ties  of  con- 
fanguinity,  and  patriotic  fentiment : befides  that  there 
are  fome  adions  to  which  civilized  people  have  with  rea- 
fon  attached  moral  ideas,  that  never  have  entered  into 
the  minds  of  favages. 

However  this  may  be,  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans 
raifed  new  ideas  in  the  American  women.  They  threw 
themfelves  without  referve  into  the  arms  of  thefe  libidi- 
nous Grangers,  who  had  inured  themfelves  to  cruelty, 
and  whole  avaricious  hands  were  drenched  in  blood. 
While  the  unfortunate  remains  of  thefe  favage  nations 
were  endeavouring  to  feparate  themfelves  from  the  fword 
that  purfued  them,  by  immenfe  tra&s  of  deferts,  their 
women  who  had  been  hitherto  too  much  negle&ed, 
boldly  trampling  on  the  carcafes  of  their  children  and* 
of  their  murdered  hufbands,  went  to  feek  their  deftroyers 
even  in  their  camp,  in  order  to  intice  them  to  fhare  the 
ardent  tranfports  with  which  they  were  devoured.  This 
fury  of  the  American  women  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards, 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  caufes  that  contributed  to 
the  conqueft  of  the  new  world.  Thefe  women  ufually 
ferved  them  as  guides,  frequently  procured  them  fubfift- 
ence,  and  fometimes  betrayed  confpiracies  to  them. 

- The  celebrated  of  thefe  women  was  named  Ma- 
rina. Though  file  was  the  daughter  of  a pretty  power- 
ful Cacique,  file  had  been  reduced  by  fome  fingular 
events,  to  a ftate  of  fiavery  among  the  Mexicans  from 

her 
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her  earlieft  infancy.  She  had  been  brought  by  frefh  in- 
cidents to  Tabafco  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 
Struck  with  her  figure  and  her  charms,  they  foon  diftin- 
guifhed  her  from  the  refir.  Their  general  furrendered 
his  heart  to  her,  and  at  the  fame  time  excited  a warm 
pallion  in  her  breaft.  In  the  midft  of  amorous  embraces 
file  foon  learnt  the  Spanifti  language.  Cortez  on  his 
part  foon  difcovered  the  intelligent  mind,  and  refolute 
character  of  his  miftrefs  ; and  not  only  made  her  his  in- 
terpreter, but  alfo  his  advifer.  All  hifirorians  agree  that 
file  atfted  a confiderable  part  in  every  enterprize  againft 
Mexico. 

Report  fays,  that  this  empire  had  not  then  been 
founded  above  a century.  In  order  to  eftablifh  a cir- 
cumftance  of  fo  little  credibility,  it  is  neceflary  we 
fhould  have  other  teftimony  than  that  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  had  neither  the  ability,  nor  the  will  to  examine  any 
thing ; and  better  authority  than  that  of  their  fanatic 
priefts,  who  wanted  to  eftablifh  their  own  fuperftitions, 
by  abolifhing  the  worfhip  of  thefe  people.  What  fhould 
we  know  of  China,  if  the  Portuguefe  had  been  able  to 
fet  it  on  fire,  overthrow  or  deftroy  it,  as  the  Brazil  ? 
Should  we  now  converfe  about  the  antiquity  of  its  books, 
its  laws,  and  its  manners  ? When  fome  few  philofophers 
have  been  allowed  to  penetrate  into  Mexico,  there  to 
find  out  and  clear  the  ruins  of  their  hiftory,  and  that 
thefe  learned  men  fhall  neither  be  monks  nor  Spaniards  ; 
but  Englifh  or  Frenchmen,  who  will  be  allowed  every 
liberty,  and  have  all  the  means  of  getting  at  the  truth  : 
then  perhaps  we  may  learn,  whether  barbarifm  has  not 
deftroyed  the  antient  records,  that  might  have  difcovered 
the  traces  of  it. 

Our  lights  concerning  the  founders  of  the  empire, 
are  not  more  certain  than  thofe  we  have  with  refpeft  to 
the  aera  of  its  foundation.  This  is  another  of  thofe  faffs 
the  knowledge  of  which  wfe  have  been  deprived  of  by 
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K the  ignorance  of  the  Spaniards.  Their  credulous  hifto- 
fians  have,  indeed,  ,told  us  in  an  uncertain  and  vague 
manner,  that  fome  barbarians  who  formed  a national 
body,  iffuing  from  the  north  of  this  continent,  had  fuc- 
ceeded  in  fiibduing  fucceffively  fome  favages  born  under 
a milder  Iky,  and  who  either  did  not  live  in  a focial  ftate, 
or  formed  only  fmall  focieties. 

All  that  we  can  affirm,  is,  that  Montezuma  was  the 
fovereign  of  Mexico,  when  the  Spaniards  landed  on  the 
coafts  of  that  empire.  The  monarch  was  foon  informed 
of  the  arrival  of  thefe  ftrangers.  Throughout  this  vaft 
extent  of  kingdom,  couriers  were  placed  at  different 
diftances,  who  fpeedily  acquainted  the  court  with  every 
thing  that  happened  in  the  moft  diffant  provinces. 
Their  difpatches  were  made  up  in  pieces  of  cotton,  upon 
which  were  delineated  the  feveral  circum fiances  of  the 
affairs  that  demanded  the  attention  of  government.  The 
figures  were  intermixed  with  hieroglyphic  charailers, 
which  fupplied  what  the  art  of  the  painter  had  not  been 
able  to  exprefs. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  a prince  who  had  been 
raifed  to  the  throne  by  his  valour,  who  had  extended  his 
empire  by  conqueft,  who  had  numerous  and  difeiplined 
armies,  would  either  fend  to  attack,  or  would  him- 
felf  fall  upon  a handful  of  adventurers,  who  dared  to  in- 
feft  his  dominions  with  their  rapine.  This  however  was 
not  the  cafe.  The  Spaniards  who  had  always  an  irre- 
fiftible  turn  to  the  marvellous,  endeavoured  to  explain, 
by  having  recourfe  to  a miracle,  a conduit  fo  evidently 
oppofite  to  the  character  of  the  monarch,  and  fo  incom- 
patible with  his  fituation.  The  writers  of  this  fuper- 
ffitious  nation  have  not  fcrupled  to  declare  to  the  whole 
univerfe,  that  a little  before  the  difeovery  of  the  new 
world,  it  had  been  foretold  to  the  Mexicans,  that  an 
invincible  people  from  the  eaft  would  foon  come  among 
tnem,  who  would  in  a memorable  and  terrible  manner, 
avenge  the  gods  irritated  by  their  moft  horrid  crimes, 
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and  particularly  by  that  vice  which  is  moft  repugnant  to  B 
nature.  This  fatal  prediction  alone,  they  fay,  fafcinated 
the  great  ur.derftanding  of  Montezuma,  By  this  im- 
ppfture,  they  have  imagined  that  they  Ihould  gain  the 
double  advantage  of  juftifying  their  ufurpations,  and 
making  heaven  anfwerable  for  a part  of  their  cruelties. 
This  abfurd  fable  has  for  a long  time  obtained  credit 
among  feme  perfons  in  both  hemifpheres,  and  this  infa-r 
tuation  is  not  fo  furprizi'ng  as  it  might  at  firft  be  ima- 
gined. The  reafons  of  it  will  be  made  evident  by  a 
few  reflexions. 

The  earth  has  ever  been  fubjeCt  to  revolutions.  Be- 
fides  its  diurnal  and  annual  motion  from  weft  to  eaft,  it 
may  have  an  infenflble  one,  which  though  filent  as  the 
lapfe  of  time,  produces  a revolution  from  north  to  fouth : 
and  which  the  moderns  have  juft  begun  todifeover  with- 
out  pretending  however  either  to  mark  the  aera  of  its 
commencement,  or  to  trace  its  progrefs  by  any  calcu- 
lation. 

This  inclination  is  tanly  a feeming  one,  if  it  be  owing 
to  the  heavens,  which  by  a flow  motion  proportioned  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  orbs  they  contain,  attraCf  them  and 
the  fun  tow'ards  the  pole  : but  it  is  a real  one,  if  our 
globe  by  its  natural  conftitution  verges  as  it  were  infen- 
ftbly  to  a point,  oppofite  to  this  fecret  motion  of  the 
heavens  : however  this  may  be,  by  the  natural  confe- 
quence  of  this  inclination,  the  earth’s  axis  being  con- 
ftantly  declining,  it  may  happen,  that  what  we  call, 
the  oblique  fphere  may  become  a right  one,  and  what 
was  a right  fphere,  may  in  its  turn  become  an  oblique 
one — that  the  countries  now  lying  under  the  equator 
might  formerly  have  been  under  the  poles,  and  what 
is  now  the  frigid  zone,  may  have  before  beep  the 
torrid. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  this  great  variation  in 
the  pofition  of  the  whole  body  of  the  earth,  muft  pro- 
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B °VJ°  K duce  many  particular  alterations  on  its  furface.  The 
ocean,  which  ads  as  the  inftrument  of  all  thefe  fmaller 
changes,  following  the  different  inclination  of  the  axis, 
retires  from  one  trad  of  land  and  occupies  another, 
occafioning  thofe  inundations  or  deluges  which  have  fuc- 
ceffively  overflowed  the  face  of  the  globe;  drowned  its 
inhabitants,  and  every  where  left  vifible  marks  of  ruin  and 
devaluation,  or  lafting  memorials  of  their  fatal  effeds  in 
the  annals  or  traditions  of  mankind. 

The  conteft  which  perpetually  fubflfts  between  the 
two  elements,  which,  however  irreconcileable,  are  yet 
infeparable  companions ; the  earth  ingulphing  the  wa- 
ters in  her  internal  cavities,  and  the  fea  encroaching 
upon,  and  fwallowing  up  large  trads  of  land ; makes 
the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  fenfible  of  the  danger  of 
their  fituation,  and  alarms  them  with  the  profped  of 
their  impending  fate.  The  lively  recolledion  of  paft, 
naturally  begets  a dread  of  future  changes.  Hence  the 
univerfal  traditions  concerning  deluges  in  the  earlier 
ages,  and  the  expedation  of  the  future  conflagration  of 
the  world.  The  violent  agitations  which  have  been 
felt  in  every  part  of  the  globe;  earthquakes  occafloned 
by  inundations;  or  volcanos  produced  by  thofe  convul- 
flons,  raife  and  cherilb  dreadful  apprehenfions  in  the 
minds  of  men.  As  this  terror  is  the  parent  of  fuperfti- 
tion,  it  has  every  where  received  the  fandion  of  its  au- 
thority ; and  it  is  obferved  to  operate  moft  ftrongly  in 
countries,  fuch  as  America,  where  the  veftiges  of  thefe 
revolutions  of  the  globe  are  moft  remarkable  or  moft 
recent. 

Man  once  poffeffed  with  fear,  confiders  a Angle  ca- 
lamity as  the  parent  of  a thoufand  others.  Earth  and 
heaven  feem  equally  to  confpire  to  his  ruin  : he  fees 
death  both  above  and  beneath  him  : he  looks  upon 
events  which  accidentally  happen  at  the  fame  jundure, 
as  conneded  in  the  nature  and  the  conftitution  of  things  : 
apd  as  moft  of  the  tranfadions  on  this  globe,  appear 
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under  the  afpedl  of  fome  conftellations,  the  ftars  are  ac-  BOO 


cufed  of  having  a fhare  in  every  calamity,  the  caufe  of 


Which  is  unknown  ; and  the  human  kind  which  has  ever 
been  bewildered  in  its  inquiries  concerning  the  origin  of 
evil,  has  been  led  to  fuppofe  that  certain  limilar  fttua- 
tions  of  the  planets,  however  common,  have  an  imme- 
diate and  neceffary  influence  on  all  revolutions  happen- 
ing at  the  time,  or  foon  after  fucceeding. 

Political  events,  in  particular,  on  account  of  their 
greater  importance  to  mankind,  have  ever  been  confi- 
dered  as  more  immediately  depending  on  the  motion  of 
the  ftars.  Hence  thofe  falfe  predidtions  and  terrors, 
which  have  in  all  ages  kept  the  world  in  awe  ; terrors, 
the  origin  and  progrefs  of  which,  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  different  degrees  of  ignorance  in  mankind. 

Though  Montezuma,  as  well  as  many  other  per- 
fons,  might  poffibly  have  been  affedbed  with  this  difeafe 
of  the  human  mind,  there  is  no  circumftance  that  can 
induce  us  to  impute  this  prevailing  weaknefs  to  him. 
His  political  condud,  however,  was  not  the  wifer  on  this 
account.  Since  this  prince  had  been  upon  the  throne, 
he  no  longer  had  difplayed  any  of  thofe  talents  that 
placed  him  upon  it.  Paffing  his  life  in  a ftate  of  effe- 
minacy and  indolence,  he  defpifed  his  fubjedts,  and  op- 
preffed  his  tributaries.  His  mind  was  fo  debafed  and 
corrupted,  that  even  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  could 
not  rouze  him  into  adlion.  He  wafted  in  negociations 
the  time  he  fhould  have  employed  in  combat,  and  was 
defirous  of  fending  away  laden  with  prefents,  enemies  he 
ought  to  have  deftroyed.  Cortez,  to  whom  this  fupine- 
nefs  was  very  convenient,  omitted  nothing  that  might 
contribute  to  encourage  it,  and  always  treated  with  him 
in  the  moft  friendly  terms.  He  declared,  that  he  was 
fent  merely  with  orders  to  hold  a conference  with  the 
powerful  emperor  of  Mexico,  on  the  part  of  the  greateft 
monarch  of  the  eaft.  Whenever  he  was  preffed  to  re- 
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K lmbafk’  he  always  anfwered  that  he  had  never  fent  away 
'*J  a^Y  ^is  ambafladorp  without  giving  him  an  audience. 
At  length,  the  deputies  finding  him  inflexible,  were 
P hgedj  according  to  their  inftrudions,  to  have  recourfe 
to  menaces,  and  Ipoke  in  high  terms  of  the  opulence  and 
iu-ength  of  their  country.  Cortez  thep  turning  to  his 
oldiers,  told  them  : this  is  exactly  what,  we  were  in  fearch 
of,  great  danger^  and  great  wealth.  He  had  then  pom- 
pleated  all  his  preparatives,  and  gained  every  informa- 
tion that  was  neceflary.  Refolvcd  therefore  to  conquer 
or  to  p. rim,  hv_  fet  fire  to  ail  n is  fhips,  and  direded  his 
march  to  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

In  his  way  he  met  wjth  the  republic  of  Tlafcala, 
which  had  ever  been  in  enmity  with  the  Mexicans,  who 
wanted  to  make  it  fubjed  to  their  empire.  Cortez  not 
doubting  but  that  they  would  favour  his  projeds,  de- 
manded permiflion  to  pafs  through  their  empire,  and  pro- 
pofed  ^an  alliance,  both  which  were  refufed  for  rea- 
fons  that  we  never  have  been  acquainted  with.  The 
furprizmg  accounts  given  of  the  Spaniards,  affonifhed 
the  inhabitants  of  Tlafcala,  but  did  not  difmay  them. 

1 hey  fought  four  or  five  battles  : in  one  of  which  the 
opaniih  troops  were  broken,  and  in  danger  of  being  de- 
feated, had  not  fome  diflentions  happened  in  the  enemy’s 
army.  ^ Cortez  was  obliged  to  intrench  himfelf,  and  the 
Tlafcalans,  who  wanted  nothing  but  arms  to  make  them 
vidorious,  rulhed  to  death,  upon  his  brqafi-works. 

Another  circumflance  which  contributed  not  a little 
to  their  defeat,  was  a certain  point  of  honour  didated 
by  the  feelings  of  common  humanity,  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  and  by  fome  people  among 
thp  GaU4S;  and  efiablilhed  among  feveral  nations. 
This  was  the  dread  and  difgrace  of  fuffering  the  dead 
or  the  wounded  to  be  carried  off  by  the  enemy.  An 
attention  to  this  point  oceafioned  a continual  confufion 
m their  army,  and  abated  the  vigour  of  their  attacks. 

The 
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The  form  of  government  among  thefe  people  was  book 


very  Angular,  and  in  many  refpedts  at  leaft  may  be  pro- 
pofcd  as  an  excellent  model.  The  country  was  divided 
into  feveral  diftri&s,  over  which  princes  prefided  with 
the  title  of  Caciques.  They  led  their  fubje&s  into  the 
field,  levied  taxes,  and  adminiftered  juftice  : but  their 
laws  and  edi&s  were  to  have  the  fandlion  of  the  fenate 
of-  Tlafcala,  in  which  the  fupreme  authority  refided. 
This  body  was  compofed  of  citizens  chofen  out  of  each 
diftrict  by  an  afiembly  of  the  people.  The  laws  and 
manners  of  the  Tlafcalans  were  extremely  fevere, 


Falfhood,  filial  ingratitude,  and  the  crime  againft  na- 


ture, were  punifhed  with  death.  Polygamy  was  tole- 
rated by  law.  Their  climate  led  to  it,  and  tfie  govern- 
ment encouraged  it. 


Military  merit  here,  as  in  all  uncivilized  rtates 


or  fuch  as  afpire  to  conqueft,  was  in  the  higheft 


efteem.  In  their  warlike  expeditions  they  carried  in 
their  quivers  tyvo  arrows,  on  which  were  engraven 
the  figures  of  two  of  their  antient  heroes.  They 
began  the  engagement  by  difcfiarging  one  of  thefe 
arrows,  which  it  was  a point  of  honour  to  retrieve. 
In  their  towns  they  wore  a drefs,  which  they  di- 
verted themfelves  pf  when  they  went  to  battle,  They 
are  celebrated  for  opennefs  and  fincerity  in  their  pub- 
lic treaties,  and  the  veneration  they  paid  to  old  men. 


Theft,  adultery,  and  drunkennefs  were  held  in  detefta- 
tion  : and  the  perfons  guilty  of  thofe  crimes  were 


doqmed  tp  banifhment.  No  rtrong  liquors  were  allowed 
to  be  draqk  by  any  but  veterans,  exhaufted  by  the  fati- 
gues of  war. 


The  Tlafcalans  had  their  pleafure-gardens  and  their 


baths.  They  were  fond  of  dancing,  poetry,  and  thea- 


trical amufements.  One  of  their  principal  divinities  was 
the  goddefs  of  love  ; who  had  a magnificent  temple. 


and  the  whole  nation  reforted  to  the  celebration  of  her 
feftivals. 


Their 
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K Their  country  was  not  of  any  great  extent,  nor  was 
it  themoft  fertile  fpot  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Though 
mountainous  it  was  well  cultivated,  very  populous,  and 
very  happy. 

Such  were  the  people  whom  the  Spaniards  difdained 
to  acknowledge  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  themfelves.  One 
of  the  qualities  of  the  Tlafcalans  which  excited  their 
contempt  the  moft,  was  the  love  of  liberty.  They  fan- 
cied that  they  had  no  government,  becaufe  it  was  not 
vefted  in  a Angle  perfon:  police,  becaufe  it  differed  from 
that  of  Madrid  ; no  virtues,  becaufe  they  were  not  of 
the  fame  religious  perfuafion  : and  no  undemanding, 
becaufe  they  did  not  adopt  the  fame  opinions. 

National  prejudices  were,  perhaps,  never  idolized 
to  that  degree  among  any  people,  as  among  the  Spaniards 
at  that  time,  and  it  is  the  fame  at  this  day.  By  thefe 
prejudices  all  their  fentiments  were  dictated,  their  judg- 
ments influenced,  and  their  characters  formed.  The 
glowing  and  manly  genius  they  derived  from  nature, 
made  them  only  more  ingenious  in  inventing  fophifms  to 
juftify  their  errors.  Never  was  the  perverfion  of  human 
reafon  maintained  in  a more  dogmatical,  determined,  ob- 
ftinate  and  artful  manner.  Nor  was  their  attachment  to 
their  cuftoms  lefs  ftrong  than  that  to  their  prejudices. 
They  could  not  allow  any  people  upon  earth  to  be  fa 
fenfible,  intelligent,  and  virtuous  as  themfelves.  This 
national  pride,  carried  to  an  excefs  of  infatuation  beyond 
example,  would  have  inclined  them  to  confider  Athens 
in  the  fame  contemptuous  light  as  Tlafcala.  They 
would  have  treated  the  Chinefe  as  brutes,  and  have  every 
where  left  marks  of  outrage,  oppreflion,  and  devafta- 
tion. 

This  haughty  and  imperious  turn  of  mind  did  not 
however  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  making  an  alliance 
with  the  Tlafcalans,  who  furnifhed  them  with  troops  to 
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conduit  their  march  and  fupport  them  in  their  enter-  book 

With  this  reinforcement,  Cortez  advanced  towards  Cortez  ad- 
the  capital  city,  through  a fertile  country  watered  by 
fine  rivers,  and  interfperfed  with  towns,  woods,  culti-  Mexico; 
v-ated  fields,  and  gardens.  The  foil  produced  a variety  religion,.go 
of  plants  unknown  in  Europe.  Birds  of  the  moft  glit-  ^rdn^ 
teringj^krmage,  and  animals  of  a new  fpecies  appeared  oftheem- 
in  great  abundance.  Nature  only  changed  her  appear-  JJ£4lofthe 
ance,  by  affuming  a more  agreeable  and  rich  drefs.  The  Spaniards, 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  continual  heats  which 
were  not  infupportable,  preferved  the  earth  in  conflant 
verdure  and  fertility.  Some  trees  covered  with  bloflbms, 
and  others  with  delicious  fruits  : and  the  fame  grain 
Cawing  in  one  field,  which  was  reaping  in  another. 

The  Spaniards  feemed  to  be  infenfible  to  the  beauties 
of'  fo  new  a fcene.  They  fa w that  gold  was  the  com- 
mon ornament  of  the  houfes  and  temples  ; that  the  arms, 
furniture,  and  perfons  of  the  Mexicans  were  adorned 
with  the  fame  metal.  This  alone  attra&ed  their  notice, 
like  Mammon  whom  Milton  defcribes  as  forgetting  the 
divinity  in  Heaven  itfelf,  and  having  his  eyes  always 
fixed  upon  its  golden  porches. 

‘Montezuma’s  wavering  difpofition,  and,  perhaps, 
the  fear  of  committing  his  former  glory,  prevented 
him  from  falling  upon  the  Spaniards  at  their  arrival  ; 
and  afterwards  from  joining  the  Tlafcalans,  who  were 
braver  than  he  j hindered  him  in  a word  from  at- 
tacking conquerors  who  were  fatigued  with  their 
own  victories.  He  feemed  to  have  no  other  plan,  than 
to  endeavour  to  divert  Cortez  from  his  defign  of  vi- 
fiting  his  capital,  and  at  laft  determined  to  introduce 
him  into  it  himfelf.  He  had  under  his  command 
thirty  kings  or  princes,  many  of  whom  were  in  a 
condition  to  bring  a numerous  army  into  the  field.  He 
poflefled  immenfe  riches,  and  an  abfolute  power.  It  is 
faid  that  his  fubje&s  had  no  finall  fhare  of  undemand- 
ing, 
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B o o K ing>  knowledge,  induftry,  and  politenefs.  They  were 
. y*’  , warriors,  and  had  high  notions  of  honour. 

Had  the  emperor  of  Mexico  known  how  to  avail 
himfelf  of  thefe  advantages,  the  fceptre  could  never 
have  been  arrefted  out  of  his  hands.  But  this  prince 
forgetting  what  he  owed  to  himfelf  and  to  his  Ration, 
did  not  {hew  the  leaft  inftance  of  courage,  or  ability; 
when  he  might  have  crulhed  the  Spaniards  by  the  ex- 
ertion of  h;s  whole  force,  notwithftanding  their  fupe- 
riority  in  difcipline  and  arms,  he  rather  chofe  to  have 
recourfe  to  perfidy. 

While  he  loaded  them  with  prefents,  carefles,  and 
every  token  of  refpedt  at  Mexico,  he  gave  orders  to  at- 
tack Vera-Cruz,  a colony  the  Spaniards  had  eftabliflied 
with  a view  of  fecuring  their  retreat,  and  of  being  fur- 
nifhed  with  fupplies.  Cortez  acquainted  his  compa- 
nions with  the  news,  and  told  them,  V That  it  was  ab- 
fol.utely  neccfiary  to  furprize  thefe  barbarians  with 
‘ fome  extraordinary  exploit  : that  he  refolved  to  feize 
c the  emperor,  and  make  himfelf  matter  of  his  perfon.’ 
His  defign  being  approved,  he  infiantly  marched  with 
his  officers-  to;.  Montezuma’s  palace,  and  told  him  he 
mutt  either  follow  him,  or  die.  The  prince,  whofe  pu- 
fillanimity  .could  only  be  equalled  by  the  rafhnefs  of  his 
enemies,,  refigned  himfelf  into  their  hands.  He  was 
obliged  to  con  fen  t to  the  puniihment  of  the  generals, 
who  had  acted  only  in  obedience  to  his  orders  : and 
completed  his  difgrace,  by  fubmitting  to  do  homage  to 
the  king  of  Spain. 

In  the  midft  of  this  fuccefs,  Corte  i received  advice 
that  Narvaez  was  di (patched  by  the  yovernor  of  Cuba, 
with  a fmalTanny  to  deprive  him  t,/his  command.  He. 
marched  towards  his  rival,  engaged,  and  took  him  pri- 
soner. He  ordered  the  vanquifhed  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  but  afterwards  reftored  them,  and  propofed  that 
they  tticuld  follow  him.  He  gained  their  attentions  by 
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his  opennefs  and  magnanimity;  the  army  of  Narvaez  BOOK 
inlifted  under  his  ftandard  : and  he  returned  to  Mexico, 
where  he  had  left  two  hundred  men  to  guard  the  em- 
peror. 

Commotions  were  excited  among  the  nobility  of 
Mexico,  who  deeply  refented  the  captivity  of  their  prince  ; 
and  the  indifcreet  zeal  of  the  Spaniards  having  prompted 
them  to  difturb  a public  feftival  celebrated  in  honour  of 
the  deities  of  the  country,  by  deftroying  their  altars, 
and  making  a maffacre  of  the  worfhippers  and  priefts, 
had  provoked  the  people  to  take  up  arms.  The  fuperfti- 
tion  of  the  Mexicans  was  the  only  mark  of  barbarifm 
among  them  : their  priefts,  however,  who  were  a dif- 
grace°to  humanity,  made  a molt  fcandalous  abufe  of  that 
abominable  worfhip,  which  they  had  impofed  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  people.  This  government,  like  all  other 
civilized  nations,  acknowledged  a fupreme  being,  and  a 
future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments  : but  thefe  ufeful 
doctrines,  were  difgraced  by  a mixture  of  abfurdhy, 
which  deftroyed  their  credibility. 

The  religious  fyftem  of  the  Mexicans  taught  them 
to  expedt  the  final  cataftrophe  of  the  world,  at  the 
conclufion  of  every  century  : and  that  year  was  diftin- 
guifhed  throughout  the  whole  empire,  by  every  mark 
of  grief  and  confternation.  The  Mexicans  invokca  in- 
ferior powers  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  nations  have 
invoked  Genii,  Camis,  Manitous,  Angels,  and  fe- 
tiches. The  loweft  deities  in  this  clafs  had  all  their 
temples,  images,  employments,  and  diftindl;  autnority 
affigned  them,  together  with  the  power  of  working  mi- 
racles. They  had  their  holy  water  to  fprinkle  the  peo- 
ple ; and  the  emperor  drank  of  it.  Pilgrimages,  pro- 
cefiions  and  donations  to  the  priefts  were  efteemed  afts  of 
piety  : and  they  were  no  ftrangers  to  expiations,  pe- 
nances, mortifications,  and  abftinence.  They  had  fome 
fuperftitious  obfervances  peculiar  to  themfelves.  A Have 
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K was  annually  chofen,  and  fhut  up  in  the  temple ; to  him 
they  paid  adoration,  offered  incenfe,  invoked  him  as  a 
deity,  and  concluded  the  fcene  by  cutting  his  throat 
with  great  folemnity.  Another  piece  of  fuperftition* 
of  which  no  traces  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  coun- 
try* was  this  : on  certain  days  the  priefts  made  a ftatue 
of  pafte,  which  they  fent  to  the  oven  : they  placed  it 
upon  an  altar,  where  it  became  a divinity.  Upon  this 
day  innumerable  crouds  of  people  flocked  to  the  tem- 
ple. The  priefts  cut  the  ftatue  in  pieces,  and  diftri- 
buted  a portion  of  it  to  all  the  perfons  in  the  aflembly 
Who  ate  it,  and  thought  they  were  fan&ified  by  fwal- 
lowing  their  god. 

It  was  certainly  more  eligible  to  eat  gods  than 
men  : and  yet  the  Mexicans  facrificed  their  prifoners  of 
war  in  the  temple  of  the  god  of  battles.  The  priefts 
afterwards  ate  them,  and  fent  portions  to  the  emperor* 
and  the  principal  lords  of  the  realm.  When  peace  had 
lafted  fome  time,  they  took  care  to  have  it  infinuated  to 
the  emperor,  that  the  gods  were  perifhing  with  hunger  : 
and  war  was  commenced  with  no  other  view  than  to 
make  prifoners.  Such  a fyftem  of  religion  was  in  every 
view  odious  and  terrible ; ancl  all  its  ceremonies  were  of 
a difmal  and  fanguinary  caft.  'f'hey  kept  mankind  per- 
petually in  awe,  were  calculated  to  make  the  people 
cruel  j and  to  give  the  priefts  an  unlimited  authority. 
Thefe  barbarous  abfurdities,  though  they  might  juftly 
excite  the  deteftation  of  the  Spaniards,  could  not  juftify 
their  attempts  to  fupprefs  them  by  the  greateft  cruelties. 
They  could  not  juftify  them  in  attacking  and  murther- 
ing  a people  aflembled  in  the  principal  temple  of  the  ca- 
pital j or  in  afiaffinating  the  nobles  in  order  to  feize 
upon  their  pofleffions. 

On  his  return  to  Mexico,  Cortez  found  the  Spaniards 
Tefieged  in  the  place,  where  he  had  left  them  to  guard 
the  emperor.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he 
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opened  a paflage  to  join  them  ; and  when  he  was  at 
their  head,  he  was  obliged  to  fuftain  many  powerful  at- 
tacks. The  Mexicans  gave  proofs  of  extraordinary  cou- 
rage. They  cheerfully  devoted  themfelves  to  certain 
death.  Naked  and  ill  armed,  they  threw  themfelves  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Spaniards,  with  a view  of  making  their 
arms  ufelefs,  or  wrefting  them  out  of  their  hands.  Se- 
veral attempted  to  enter  Cortez’s  palace  by  the  embra- 
fures,  where  the  cannon  were  placed  : and  there  was  not 
a man  who  would  not  have  courted  death  to  procure  the 
deliverance  of  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  thefe  fo- 
reign ufurpers.  Cortez  having  taken  pofleffion  of  a 
temple  which  was  an  advantageous  poft,  was  viewing 
from  a platform  the  engagement  in  which  the  Indians 
fought  defperately  for  the  recovery  of  their  loft  liberty  : 
when  two  young  Mexican  noblemen  threw  away  their 
arms,  and  came  over  to  him  as  deferters.  Placing  one 
knee  on  the  ground  in  a fuppliant  pofture,  they  feized 
him,  and  threw  themfelves  from  the  platform,  in  hopes 
of  making  him  perifh  by  dragging  him  along  with  them. 
Cortez  difengaged  himfelf  from  them,  and  kept  his  fta- 
tion  on  the  baluftrade : and  the  two  Mexicans  died  vic- 
tims of  this  noble  and  ufeful  enterprize. 

This  and  fome  other  exploits  which  fhewed  equal 
fpirit,  made  the  Spaniards  defirous  of  coming  to  terms 
of  accommodation,  Montezuma  confents  to  become  the 
inftrument  of  his  people’s  ilavery,  and  appeared  upon  the 
rampart  to  perfuade  his  fubje&s  to  retire.  Their  refent- 
ment  convinced  him  that  his  reign  was  at  an  end,  and 
he  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  fhower  of  arrows  they 
difcharged  at  him. 

The  fucceflor  to  this  bafe  monarch,  was  of  a haughty 
and  intrepid  difpofition.  He  united  judgment  with  rea- 
dinefs  of  conception.  He  knew  how  to  retrieve  his  af- 
fairs, and  to  defend  himfelf  in  circumftances  of  danger. 
His  fagacity  difcovered  to  him  the  difficulty  of  gaining 
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Book  and  advantage  over  an  enemy  fo  fuperior  in  their  wea- 

^ j pons,  by  vigorous  attacks,  and  he  thought  it  the  beft 
expedient  to  reduce  them  by  famine.  Cortez  no  foorier 
perceived  this  change  of  meafures,  than  he  thought  of 
fecuring  a retreat  into  the  country  of  Tlafcalai 

The  execution  of  this  project  required  great  difpatchj 
impenetrable  fecrecy,  and  well  concerted  meafures.  The 
march  was  begun  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  army  was 
filently  filing  off  along  a bank*  when  it  was  found  that 
its  motions  bad  been  obferved  with  a fpirit  of  difguife, 
of  which  they  were  thought  incapable  j his  rear  guard 
was  attacked  by  a numerous  body,  and  the  flanks  by 
canoes  diftributed  on  each  fide  of  the  caufeway.  If  the 
Mexicans,  who  bad  a greater  number  of  troops  than 
they  could  bring  into  a&ion,  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  place  a part  of  them  at  the  extremity  of  this  caufe- 
way, or  even  to  break  it,  all  the  Spaniards  would  in- 
evitably have  perifhed  in  this  bloody  engagement.  For- 
tunately for  them  the  enemy  knew  not  how  to  avail 
himfelf  of  all  his  advantages,  and  they  at  length  reached 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  after  having  undergone  feveral 
dangers  and  fatigues.  The  confufion  they  were  in  ftill 
expofed  them  to  a total  defeat,  when  they  were  relieved 
from  this  danger,  by  a frefh  error  of  the  enemy. 

No  foon&r  had  the  morning  difcovered  to  the  Mexi- 
cans the  field  of  battle  of  which  they  were  mailers, 
than  they  perceived  among  the  flain,  two  of  Monte- 
zuma’s fons,  whom  the  Spaniards  were  carrying  ofl*  with 
fome  other  prifoners.  This  fight  chilled  them  with 
horror.  The  idea  of  having  maflacred  the  children  after 
having  facrificed  the  father,  was  too  ftrong  for  men  en- 
feebled and  enervated  by  a habit  of  blind  obedience,  to 
be  able  to  bear.  They  were  afraid  of  adding  impiety 
to  regicide;  and  employed  in  idle  funeral  rites,  the 
tim$  they  owed  to  the  prefervation  of  their  country. 
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During  this  interval,  the  beaten  army  which  had  loft 
two  hundred  Spaniards,  a thoufand  Tlafcalans,  the 
greater  part  of  their  artillery,  and  which  had  fcarce  a 
foldier  remaining  that  was  not  wounded,  was  refuming 
its  march.  The  enemy  foon  puriued,  harafled,  and 
at  length  furrounded  them  in  the  valley  of  Otumba. 
The  cannonade,  and  the  firing  of  the  fmall  arms,  the 
pikes  and  fwords  did  not  prevent  the  Indians,  all  naked 
as  they  were,  from  advancing,  and  charging  their  ene- 
mies with  great  violence.  Courage  was  juft  upon  the 
point  of  yielding  to  numbers,  when  Cortez  decided  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  He  had  been  informed,  that  in  this 
part  of  the  new  world,  the  fate  of  the  battle  depended 
upon  the  royal  ftandard.  Thefe  colours,  the  form  of 
which  was  remarkable,  and  which  were  never  brought 
into  the  field  but  on  the  moft  important  occafions, 
were  at  no  great  diftance  from  him.  He  immediately 
rufhed  forward  with  the  braveft  of  his  companions,  to 
take  it  from  the  enemy.  One  of  them  feized  and  car- 
ried it  into  the  Spanifh  ranks.  The  Mexicans  imme- 
diately loft  all  courage ; and  throwing  down  their  arms, 
betook  themfelves  to  flight.  Cortez  purfued  his  march, 
and  arrived  in  the  country  of  Tlafcala  without  oppo- 
fition. 

Cortez  did  not  relinquifh  either  the  defign,  or  the 
hopes  of  fubduing  the  empire  of  Mexico,  but  he  adopted 
a new  plan ; and  propofed  to  make  one  part  of  the  in- 
habitants aflift  him  in  the  redu&ion  of  the  other. 
The  form  of  government  in  Mexico,  the  difpofition  of 
the  people,  and  its  fttuation,  favoured  his  project,  and 
facilitated  the  execution  of  it. 

The  empire  was  eledtive,  and  certain  princes  or  ca- 
ciques were  the  electors.  They  ufually  chofe  one  of 
their  own  body.  He  was  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  that 
fo  long  as  he  filled  the  throne,  the  rains  fhould  fall  in 
due  feafon,  the  rivers  caufe  no  inundations*  the  fields  be 
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exempt  from  fterility,  and  that  mankind  fhould  not  be 
deftroyed  by  the  malignant  effe&s  of  an  infe&ious  air. 
This  cuftom  may  have  fome  reference  to  a theocraticai 
government,  the  traces  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  found 
among  almoft  all  the  nations  in  the  world.  It  might 
Iikewife  probably  be  the  intention  of  this  w’himfical  oath 
to  intimate  to  the  new  fovereign,  that,  as  the  misfor- 
tunes of  a ftate  almoft  always  arife  from  wrong  mea- 
fures  of  adminiftration,  his  government  ought  to  be  con- 
duced with  fuch  moderation  and  wifdom,  that  public 
calamities  might  never  be  confidered  as  \he  confequences 
of  his  imprudence,,  or  as  the  juft  punifhm^itof  his  licen- 
tioufnefs.  According  to  the  admirable  tenor  of  their 
laws,  merit  was  the  only  title  to  the.  crown  ; but  fu- 
perftition  gave  the  priefts  a conftderable  influence  in 
their  elections.  On  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  the 
emperor  was  obliged  to  make  war,  and  to  offer  the 
prifoners  to  the  Gods.  This  prince  though  eleCive, 
had  an  abfolute  authority,  as  there  were  no  written  laws, 
and  he  was  at  liberty  to  make  what  alterations  he  pleafed 
in  the  old  cuftoms.  Almoft  all  the  forms  of  juftice  and 
ceremonies  of  the  court  had  the  fanCion  of  religion. 
The  fame  crimes  that  are  punifhed  in  all  other  places, 
were  punifhable  by  the  laws,  but  the  criminals  were 
often  faved  by  the  interpofition  of  the  priefts.  There 
were  two  laws  which  had  a tendency  to  deftroy  the  in- 
nocent, and  to  make  the  Mexicans  bend  under  the  double 
yoke  of  tyranny  and  fuperftition.  By  thefe  laws,  per- 
fons  offending  againft  the  fanCity  of  religion,  or  the 
majefty  of  the  prince,  were  condemned  to  death.  It  is 
eafy  to  difcern  how  much  laws  of  fo  little  precifion 
might  afford  opportunities  of  gratifying  private  revenge, 
or  of  promoting  the  interefted  views  of  priefts  and.  cour- 
tiers. The  fteps  by  which  private  men  obtained  the  rank 
of  nobility,  and  the  nobility  rofe  to  pofts  of  honour,  were 
bravery,  piety,  and  perfeverance.  In  the  temples  a more 
5 painful 
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painful  noviciate  was  prefcribed  than  in  the  army  ; and 
the  nobles  who  had  undergone  fuch  hardlhips  to  obtain 
their  diftimftions,  fubmitted  to  the  meaneft  employments 
in  the  palace  of  the  emperors. 

Among  the  great  numbers  of  Vaffals  in  Mexico* 
Cortez  concluded  there  might  be  fome  who  would  be 
teady  to  {hake  off  the  yoke,  and  join  the  Spaniards.  He 
had  remarked  that  the  Mexicans  were  held  in  great  de- 
tection by  the  petty  Hates  that  were  fubjedl  to  the  em- 
pire, and  that  the  emperors  exercifed  their  authority 
with  extreme  feverity.  He  had  likewife  obferved  that 
the  provinces  in  general  dilliked  the  religion  of  the  me- 
tropolis, ahd  that  even  in  Mexico,-  the  nobility  and  per- 
fons  of  fortune*  whole  interco'urfe  with  the  people  had 
abated  the  force  of  their  prejudices*  and  foftened  their 
manners,  had  loft  their  attachment  to  this  mode  of  reli- 
gion : and  that  many  of  the  nobility  dilliked  the  per- 
formance of  the  low  ferviees  exa&ed  of  them  by  their 
m afters. 

Having  received  fome  fmall  reinforcements  from  the 
Spaniards,  obtained  fome  troops  from  the  republic  of 
■Tlafcala,  and  formed  fome  new  alliances,  Cortez  bent 
his  courfe  once  more  towards  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire. 

Mexico  was  fituated  On  an  ifiand  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  lake.  If  the  Spaniards  may  be  credited,  this  city 
contained  twenty  thoufand  houfes ; the  inhabitants  were 
very  numerous,  and  the  buildings  magnificent.  The  em- 
peror’s palace,  which  Was  built  with  marble  and  jafper* 
Was  of  a prodigious  extent.  Its  fountains,  baths,  orna- 
ments, and  ftatues  repreferiting  animals,  excited  uni- 
verfal  admiration.  It  was  full  of  pi<ftures,  which 
though  made  of  feathers,  were  finely  coloured,  brilliant,' 
and  natural.  Moft  of  the  caciques,  as  well  as  the  em- 
peror had  their  menageries,  replenifhed'  with  all  the  ani- 
mals of  the  new  continent ; and  apartments  for  the  ar- 
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rangement  of  natural  curiofities.  Their  gardens  were 
filled  w:;h  plants  of  every  fpecies.  The  beauties  of  na- 
ture, and  whatever  is  rare  or  glittering  in  her  produc- 
tions, muft  be  an  objedl  of  luxury  to  an  opulent  people, 
where  nature  is  beautiful,  and  the  arts  are  not  brought 
to  perfedion.  The  temples  which  were  numerous,  were 
in  general  magnificent  ; but  polluted  with  blood,  and 
hung  round  with  the  heads  of  the  unhappy  vidims  who 
had  been  facrificed.  One  of  the  greateft  beauties  of 
Mexico,  was  a fquare  to  which  more  than  a hundred 
thoufand  perfons  ufually  reforted  : it  was  covered  with 
tents,  and  ftiops,  where  the  merchants  expofed  to  view 
all  the  riches  of  the  country,  and  the  manufactures  of 
the  Mexicans  : birds  of  every  colour,  brilliant  ftiells,  a 
profufion  of  flowers,  together  with  pieces  of  wdrkman- 
Ihip  in  gold  and  enamel,  gave  thefe  markets  a more  fplen- 
did  and  beautiful  appearance  to  the  eye,  than  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  richeft  fair  of  Europe.  One  hundred 
thoufand  canoes  were  conftantly  pafling  and  repafling  be- 
tween the  city,  and  the  borders  of  the  lake  5 which  were 
ornamented  with  more  than  fifty  cities,  and  a multitude 
of  towns  and  villages.  Upon  this  lake  were  three  caufe-r 
ways  of  confiderable  length,  which  were  matter  pieces 
of  Mexican  induftry.  When  we  confider  that  thefe 
people  were  of  no  very  remote  antiquity,  that  they  had 
no  intercourfe  with  any  enlightened  nation,  no  iron, 
writing,  or  any  of  thofe  arts  which  aflift  us  in  the  know- 
ledge and  exercife  of  others  ; and  that  they  lived  in  a cli- 
mate where  the  invention  of  man  is  not  excited  by  necef- 
fity  ; we  muft  acknowledge  them  to  be  one  of  the  moft 
ingenious  people  in  the  world. 

The  falfity  of  this  pompous  defcription  may  eafily  be 
made  evident  to  every  man's  capacity.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, merely  by  contrafting  the  prefent  ftate  of  Mexico, 
with  that  in  which  its  conquerors  pretend  to  have  found 
it,  that  this  point  can  be  decided.  The  ravages  occa- 
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Honed  by  deftrudlive  tyranny,  and  a long  continued  feries  B 
of  oppreflions  are  fufficiently  known.  But  if  we  com- 
pare the  different  accounts  of  the  Spaniards,  we  {hall  then 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  credibility  they  deferve.  When 
they  wifh  to  imprint  a great  idea  of  their  courage  and 
fuccefs,  they  reprefent  the  empire  they  have  fubdued,  as 
a formidable,  rich,  and  civilized  kingdom.  If  on  the 
contrary  they  mean  to  juflify  their  cruelties,  no  people 
were  ever  fo  bafe,  fo  corrupt,  fo  barbarous,  as  thefe. 

Were  it  poifible  to  form  a proper  judgment  of  a 
people  that  exifts  no  more,  it  might  poflibly  be  faid  that 
the  Mexicans  were  fubjedt  to  a defpotifm,  as  cruel  as  it 
was  ill  concerted  ; that  they  rather  conceived  the  necef- 
Hty  of  having  regular  tribunals  of  juftice,  than  they 
could  feel  the  advantages  of  them  ; that  the  fmall  num- 
ber of  arts  they  followed,  were  as  defective  in  execu- 
tion, as  they  were  rich  in  materials  ; that  they  were  far- 
ther diftant^  from  a favage,  than  they  were  near  to  a 
civilized  people ; and  that  fear,  the  chief  fpring  of  all 
arbitrary  governments,  ferved  them  inftead  of  morality, 
and  principles. 

Cortez  began,  by  gaining  over  to  his  intereft  the 
caciques  who  reigned  in  the  cities  that  were  fituated 
on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Some  of  them  joined  the 
Spaniards  with  their  forces  ; others  were  reduced  to  fub- 
miflion.  Cortez  took  poffeffion  of  the  three  avenues 
that  lead  to  Mexico.  He  wanted  to  make  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  navigation  of  the  lake,  he  built  fome  bri- 
gantines, on  board  of  which  he  put  part  of  his  artil- 
lery : and,  in  this  pofture,  waited  till  the  want  of  pro- 
vifions  Ihould  produce  a furrender  of  the  empire  of  the 
new  world. 

Guatimozin  exerted  his  utmoft  efforts  to  relieve  the 
capital.  His  fubjedts  fought  with  as  much  fury  as  ever. 
The  Spaniards,  however,  maintained  their  polls,  and 
pulhed  their  attacks  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  The 
N 3 Mexicans 
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BOOK  Mexicans  fearing  it  would  be  taken,  and  perceiving  that 
muft  foon  be  a total  want  of  provifions,  turne4 
their  attention  to  the  preservation  of  their  emperor.  He 
con  fen  ted  to  attempt  his  efcape,  with  a view  of  main- 
taining the  war  in  the  northern  part  of  his  dominions, 
To  facilitate  his  retreat,  a party  of  his  foldiers  gene- 
roufly  devoted  themfelves  to  death,  by  diverting  the  at- 
tention of  the  beliegers  : but  the  canoe,  in  which  this 
generous  and  unfortunate  monarch  had  embarked,  was 
taken  by  a brigantine.  An  officer  of  the  Spanifh  re- 
venue fufpe&ing  that  he  had  treafures  concealed,  ordered 
him  to  be  extended  upon  red  hot  coals,  to  extort  a con- 
feffion.  His  favourite  who  underwent  the  fame  torture, 
complaining  to  him  of  his  fufferings,  the  emperor 
faid.  Am  I upon  a bed  of  rofes  f An  expreffion  equal  tq 
any  of  thofe  which  hiftory  has  recorded  as  worthy  the 
admiration  of  mankind.  An  expreffion  which  the 
Mexicans  fhall  one  day  repeat  to  their  children,  when 
the  period  fhall  arriye,  in  which  the  Spaniards  fhall  ex- 
piate the  cruelties  they  have  .exercifed,  and  that  race  of 
deftroyers  be  plunged  into  the  fea  or  drowned  in  their 
own  blood.  Thefe  people  may  perhaps  preferve  the  ac- 
tions of  their  martyrs,  and  the  hiftory  of  their  perfec- 
tions. In  thefe  it  will  be  recorded,  that  Guatimoziq 
was  dragged  half  dead  from  a bed  of  fire,  and  that  three 
years  after  he  was  publicly  hanged  under  pretence  of  his 
having  confpired  againft  his  oppreffors  and  executioners. 

if ante  be  *N  arbitrary  ftates>  the  of  the  prince,  and  the 

■ ing  matters  reduction  of  the  capital,  ufually  bring  on  the  conqueft 
exwidlt?  anc*  fubJe<^ion  of  the  whole  realm.  The  people  cannot 
boundaries,  preferve  their  attachment  to  an  oppreffive  government, 
or  to  a tyrant  who  thinks  to  make  him felf  more  refpe£t- 
able,  by  never  appearing  in  public.  Accuftomed  to  ac- 
knowledge no  right  but  that  of  force,  they  never  fail 
to  fubmit  to  the  ftrongeft  party.  This  was  the  cafe  in 
the  revolution  of  Mexico.  All  the  provinces  fubmitted 

without 
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without  refiftance,  to  the  vidlor,  who  gave  the  name  of  B o o K 
new  Spain  to  this  empire,  the  frontiers  of  which  were  T1’  j 
ftill  extended,  though  already  five  hundred  leagues  long, 
and  two  hundred  in  breadth. 

The  firft  ftep  the  conquerors  took,  was  to  add  to 
their  acquifitions  the  vaft  trail  which  lies  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  and  extends  from  Guatimala  to  the  gulph  of  Da- 
rien. This  acceflion  of  territory,  though  without  much 
lofs  of  time,  blood,  or  treafure,  was  of  little  importance. 

The  provinces  of  which  it  confifts,  are  hardly  known  ; 
and. inhabited  only  by  a few  Spaniards,  who  in  general  are 
poor,  and  have  by  their  tyranny,  compelled  the  Indians 
to  retire  into  the  mountains,  and  impenetrable  forefrs. 

Among  all  thefe  favages,  the  Mofquitos  are  the  only 
people  who  retain  the  form  of  a nation.  Having  for  a 
long  time  ftruggled  to  preferve  the  fertile  plains  they  in- 
habited in  the  country  of  Nicaragua,  they  took  refuge 
among  the  barren  rocks  at  the  cape  of  Gracias  a Dios. 
Defended  on  the  inland  fide  by  impaflable  morafies,  and 
on  that  of  the  fea  by  dangerous  fihoals,  they  defy  the 
rancour  of  their  enemies.  Their  intercourfe  with  the 
Englifh  and  French  pirates,  whom  they  have  frequently 
accompanied  in  the  moft  dangerous  enterprizes,  has  in- 
flamed their  hatred  towards  their  perfecutors,  increafed 
their  natural  audacity,  and  taught  them  the  ufe  of  fire- 
arms : but  their  numbers  which  were  never  confiderable, 
have  been  continually  on  the  decline.  As  they  do  not 
at  prefent  exceed  two  thoufand  men,  their  weaknefs  puts 
it  out  of  their  power  to  give  the  leaft  alarm. 

The  increafed  extent  of  New  Spain  towards  the 
north,  is  more  confiderable,  and  may  prove  of  much 
more  importance.  We  have  hitherto  been  fpeaking  only 
of  New  Mexico,  which  was  difcovered  in  1553,  and 
conquered  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century ; it  re- 
volted about  the  middle  of  it,  and  was  foon  after 
reduced  to  fubjedtion.  All  that  is  known  concerning  * 

N 4 this 
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B %j°  K va^  Province  is,  that  the  Spaniards  have  fettled  a 
< few  wandering  favages  there,  introduced  a little  agri- 

culture, worked  fome  rich  mines  imperfectly,  and  efta- 
blifhed  a fettlement  called  Santa-Fe.  The  conqueft  of 
this  inland  territory,  would  have  been  productive  of 
much  greater  advantages  to  the  maritime  parts,  if,  du- 
ring the  hundred  years  fince  it  was  undertaken,  it  had 
been  profecuted  with  the  attention  it  deferved. 

The  old  empire  of  Mexico  extended  its  boundaries 
almoft  to  the  entrance  of  the  Vermilion  bay.  From 
thefe  limits,  to  the  place  where  the  continent  is  united 
to  California,  is  a gulf  almoft  twenty  degrees  in  length. 
Its  breadth  is  fometimes  fixty,  and  fometimes  fifty  lea- 
gues, feldom  lefs  than  forty.  In  this  extent  there  are 
many  fand  banks,  and  a confiderable  number  of  iflands, 
and  the  coaft  is  inhabited  by  feveral  favage  nations,  which 
are  for  the  moft  part  enemies.  The  Spaniards  have 
here  formed  certain  fcattered  colonies,  to  which,  agree- 
ably to  their  cuftom,  they  have  given  the  name  of  pro- 
vinces. Their  miffionaries  have  carried  their  difcoveries 
further,  and  flattered  themfelves  that  theyfhould  procure 
to  their  country  greater  riches  than  it  had  ever  acquired 
from  its  moft  celebrated  poffeffions. 

Several  caufes  have  been  for  a long  time  combined, 
to  render  their  labours  ineffectual.  No  fooner  had  they 
got  together,  and  civilized  fome  of  the  favages,  than 
they  were  carried  off  to  be  employed  in  the  mines.  This 
barbarity  ruined  the  rifing  fettlements,  and  prevented 
other  Indians  from  incorporating  with  them.  The  Spa- 
niards, too  remote  from  the  infpeCtion  of  government, 
gave  themfelves  up  to  the  moft  atrocious  and  unheard  of 
enormities.  Quickfilver,  fluffs,  and  other  merchandize 
were  carried  thither  from  Vera-Cruz  on  mules  through 
a difficult  and  dangerous  way  of  fix  or  feven  hun- 
dred leagues ; a circumftance,  which  at  the  end  of  the 

journey. 
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journey,  added  fo  confiderably  to  their  value,  that  moft  B 
of  the  perfons  concerned  in  the  working  of  the  mines, 
were  obliged  to  abandon  them,  from  the  impoffibility  of 
Supporting  them.  At  laft  certain  clans  of  favages,  fti- 
mulated  either  by  ferocity,  or  the  well-grounded  appre- 
henfion  of  being  one  day  enflaved,  unexpededly  fell  on 
the  workmen,  who  ftill  obftinately  perfifted  in  ftruggling 
againft  fo  many  difficulties. 

It  was  hoped  that  a new  arrangement  of  things  would 
take  place,  when  in  1746,  by  order  of  government,  the 
jefuit  Ferdinand  Confag  had  failed  through  the  whole 
gulf  of  California.  This  voyage  executed  with  the  ut- 
moft  care  and  with  great  judgment,  inftru&ed  the  Spa- 
niards in  every  thing  that  was  of  importance  for  them 
to  know.  They  became  acquainted  with  the  coafts  of 
this  continent,  the  harbours  which  nature  has  opened 
there,  the  fandy  and  dry  places  which  are  not  fufceptible 
of  cultivation,  and  the  rivers,  which  by  the  fertility  they 
produce  on  their  banks,  point  out  the  proper  fpot  for 
the  formation  of  colonies.  Nothing  in  future  could 
hinder  the  veffels  from  Acapulco  from  entering  into  its 
fea,  carrying  at  a moderate  expence,  into  the  bordering 
provinces,  miflionaries,  foldiers,  miners,  provifions, 
merchandize,  and  every  thing  neceflary  to  colonies,  and 
returning  laden  with  metals.  The  imagination  of  the 
Spaniards  went  ftill  further.  They  already  faw  the 
whole  continent  fubdued  as  far  as  new  Mexico,  and  a 
new  empire  rife,  as  extenfive,  and  as  opulent  as  the 
old,  and  which  would  tranfcend  the  former  in  the 
mildnefs  and  falubrity  of  its  climate. 

These  hopes  were  not  chimerical;  but  in  order  to 
have  them  realized,  the  natives  of  the  country  muft 
either  be  gained  over  by  humane  actions,  or  fubdued 
by  force  of  arms.  The  deftroyers  of  the  new  world 
could  never  form  an  idea  of  employing  the  firft  of  thefe 
c expedients. 
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K expedients,  and  they  were  not  in  a condition  of  put- 
ting  the  fecond  in  pra&ice  before  the  year  1768. 

Their  endeavours  have  not  been  crowned  with  com- 
plete fuccefs.  They  advanced  with  confiderable  rapi- 
dity in  Mexico,  and  in  every  region  which  was  popu-, 
lous,  or  whole  inhabitants  were  colleded  in  a fmall 
compafs.  Countries  lefs  inhabited  were  not  fo  foon 
reduced,  becaufe  there  was  a neceflity  of  finding  men 
to  fubdue,  and  becaufe  they  fled  into  the  forefts  when- 
ever the  Spaniards  appeared,  and  did  not  become  vifible 
till  want  of  fubfiftence  had  obliged  them  to  retire. 
Thus  it  was  not  till  after  three  years  hunting,  toil,  and 
cruelty,  that  they  compleated  the  conqueft  of  the  Sen's, 
Platos,  and  Sobaiporis.  Their  neighbours,  the  Papagos, 
Nijoras,  and  Sobas,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  defend 
their  liberty,  fubmitted  to  the  yoke  without  refiftance 
Troops  were  ftill  employed  in  1771  in  purfuing  the 
Apaches,  the  moft  warlike  of  thefe  nations,  and  who 
had  the  greateft  pafiion  for  independency.  They  defpair 
of  fubjedmg  them,  but  they  labour  to  exterminate  them, 
at  leaft  to  drive  them  at  a diftance  from  New  Bifcay, 
which  would  be  expofed  to  their  incurfions. 

The  wealth  which  they  have  lately  found  in  the 
provinces  of  Sonora  and  Cinaloa,  which  form  what  is 
now  called  the  New  Andalufia,  appears  to  tranfcend 
every  thing  that  has  been  feen  in  any  other  place. 
There  is  a gold  mine  fourteen  leagues  in  extent,  which 
at  the  depth  of  two  feet  offers  immenfe  treafures.  Of 
the  filver  mines,  one  produces  eight  marks  per  quintal 
of  ore,  and  the  ftones  which  they  draw  out  of  the  other 
are  almoft  entirely  compofed  of  virgin  filver.  If  the 
court  of  Madrid,  which  has  juft  publifhed  thefe  difco- 
venes,  hath  not  been  deceived  ; if  the  mines  which  are 
often  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  have  an  incon- 
fiderable  depth,  do  not  prefent  them  with  delufive  hopes, 
the  unhappy  favages,  who  have  very  lately  been  fubjed- 
ed,  wijl  be  all  buried  alive  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

New 
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New  Spain  is  almpft  entirely  fituated  within  the  tor-  BOOK 
rid  zone.  The  air  is  excel?  vely  warm,  moift,  and  an-  . _ 
wholefome  on  the  poafts  of  the  north  fea.  Thefe  defects  Climate, 
pf  the  climate  are  infinitely  lefs  felt  on  the  coafts  of  the 
iouth  fea,  and  hardly  at  all  in  tfie  inland  country,  which 
is  interfered  by  a chain  of  mountains,  that  are  fuppofed 
to  be  a continuation  of  the  Cordeleras, 

The  quality  of  the  foil  has  the  fame  variations.  The 
.eaftern  part  is  low,  marlhy,  overflowed  in  the  rainy  fea- 
fons,  covered  with  impenetrable  forefts,  and  totally  un- 
cultivated. It  may  be  imagined,  that  if  the  Spaniards 
leave  it  in  this  ftate  of  defolation,  it  is  becaufe  they  judged 
that  a defert  and  deftrudtive  frontier  would  furnifh  a 
better  defence  againft  an  enemy’s  fleet,  than  they  could 
ever  expedt  either  from  fortifications  and  troops,  the 
maintenance  of  which  would  coft  immenfe  fums  ; or 
from  the  natives  of  the  country,  who  are  effeminate  and 
Jittle  attached  to  the  government  of  their  conquerors. 

The  weftern  territory  is  higher,  of  a better  quality,  on 
which  there  are  many  fields,  and  feveral  houfes  built. 

In  the  low  lands  there  are  diftridts,  on  which  nature 
has  been  very  liberal  ; but,  like  every  country  fituated 
under  the  tropicks,  they  abound  mere  in  fruits  than  in 
corn. 

The  population  of  this  vaft  empire  is  not  lefs  various 
than  its  foil.  Its  moft  diftinguifhed  inhabitants  are  the 
Spaniards,  fent  hither  by  the  court,  to  fill  the  places  of 
government.  They  are  obliged,  like  thofe  in  the  me- 
tropolis, who  afpire  to  any  ecclefiaftical,  civil,  or  mili- 
tary employments,  to  prove  that  they  have  been  neither 
hereticks,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  nor  perfons  who  have 
had  any  contefts  with  the  inquifition  in  their  family,  for 
four  generations.  Merchants  who  would  go  to  Mexico, 
as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  America,  without  becoming 
colonifts,  are  bound  by  the  fame  forms.  They  alfo 
pblige  them  to  fwear  that  they  have  three  hundred  palms 
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VI  merchandife,  their  own  property,  in  the  fleet  in  which 

V— ' they  embark,  and  that  they  will  not  carry  their  wives 
with  them.  On  thefe  abfurd  conditions,  they  become 
t e principal  agents  of  the  European  commerce  with 
the  Indies.  Though  their  charter  is  only  to  continue- 
t ree  years,  and  a little  longer  for  countries  more  re- 
mote, it  is  of  great  importance.  To  them  alone  belongs 
the  right  of  felling,  as  commiffioners,  the  major  part  of 
the  cargo.  If  thefe  laws  were  obferved,  the  merchants 
Rationed  in  the  new  world,  would  be  confined  to  difpofe 
of  what  they  have  received  on  their  own  account. 

. HE  Predlleftlon  which  admin iftration  has  for  Spa- 
niards born  in  Europe,  has  reduced  the  Spanifh  Creoles  to 
acquiefce  in  fubordinate  Rations.  The  defendants  of  the 
companions  of  Cortez,  and  of  thofe  who  came  after  them, 
being  conRantly  excluded  from  all  places  of  honour  or 
of  adminiflration,  that  were  any  way  confiderable,  have 
feen  the  gradual  decay  of  the  power  that  fupported  their 
fathers  AccuRomed  to  that  unjuR  contempt  with 
which  they  have  been  treated,  they  have  at  laR  become 
really  contemptible.  They  have  totally  loft  in  the  vices 
which  originate  from  indolence,  from  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  and  from  a fuperfluous  enjoyment  of  all  things 
that  firmnefs,  and  that  fort  of  pride  which  hath  ever 
charaaer, zed  their  nation.  A barbarous  luxury,  Ihame- 
u pleafures,  and  romantic  intrigues  have  enervated  all 
the  vigour,  of  their  minds,  and  fuperRition  hath  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  their  virtues.  Blindly  devoted  to 
prieRs  too  ignorant  to  enlighten  them  by  their  inflec- 
tions, too  depraved  to  edify  them  by  their  example,  and 
too  mercenary  to  attend  to  both  thefe  duties  of  their 
fun&ion,  they  have  no  attachment  to  any  part  of  reli- 
gion, but  that  which  enfeebles  the  mind,  and  have  ne- 

gle&ed  what  might  have  contributed  to  re&ify  their 
morals. 
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The  Meftees,  who  conftitute  the  third  order  of  ci-  BOOK 
tizens,  are  held  in  ftill  greater  contempt.  It  is  well  , 

known  that  the  court  of  Madrid,  in  order  to  replenilh  a 
part  of  that  dreadful  vacancy,  which  the  avarice  and 
cruelty  of  the  conquerors  had  occafioned,  and  to  regain 
the  confidence  of  thofe  who  had  efcaped  their  fury,  en- 
couraged as  much  as  poffible  the  marriage  of  Spaniards 
with  Indian  women.  Thefe  alliances,  which  became 
pretty  common  throughout  all  America,  were  particu- 
larly frequent  in  Mexico,  where  the  women  had  more 
underftanding,  and  were  more  agreeable  than  in  other 
places.  The  Creoles  degraded  this  mixt  progeny,  as 
much  as  they  had  been  degraded  by  the  Europeans. 

Their  condition,  equivocal  at  firft,  in  procefs  of  time 
at  laft  was  fixed  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks. 

These  blacks  are  not  very  numerous  in  new  Spain. 

As  the  natives  are  more  intelligent,  more  robuft,  and 
more  induftrious  than  thofe  of  the  other  colonies,  they 
have  hardly  introduced  any  Africans  except  fuch  as  were 
required  either  to  indulge  the  caprice,  or  perform  the 
domeftic  fervice  of  rich  people.  Thefe  flaves,  who  are 
much  beloved  by  their  matters,  on  whom  they  abfolutely 
depend,  who  purchafed  them  at  an  extravagant  price* 
and  who  make  them  the  minifters  of  their  pleafures,  take 
advantage  of  the  high  favour  they  enjoy,  to  opprefs  the 
Mexicans.  They  afiume  over  thefe  men,  who  are  called 
free,  an  afcendant  which  keeps  up  an  implacable  hatred 
between  the  two  nations.  The  law  has  ftudied  to  en- 
courage this  averfion,  by  taking  effectual  meafures  to 
prevent  all  connection  between  them.  Negroes  are  pro- 
hibited from  having  any  amorous  correfpondenee  with 
the  Indians  j.  the  men,  on  pain  of  being  mutilated,  the 
women  of  being  feverely  punifhed.  On  all  thefe  ac- 
counts, the  Africans,  who  in  other  fettlements  are  ene- 
mies to  Europeans,  are  in  the  Spaailh  Indies  their  warm 
friends. 


Autho- 
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B o o k Authority  has  no  need  of  this  fupport,  at  leaft  iri 
i 1 — y mj  Mexico,  where  population  is  no  longer  what  it  was  for- 
merly. The  firft  hiftorians,  and  thofe  who  copied  them, 
have  recorded,  that  the  Spaniards  found  there  teft  mil- 
lions of  fouls.  This  was  the  exaggerated  account  of 
conquerors  to  exalt  the  magnificence  of  their  triumph : 
and  it  was  adopted  without  examination,  with  fo  much 
the  more  readinefs,  as  it  rendered  them  mote  odious.  We 
need  only  follow  with  attention  thofe  ruffians  who  at 
firft  defolated  thefe  fine  countries,  in  order  to  be  con- 
vinced that  they  had  not  fucceeded  in  multiplying  men 
at  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  parts,  but  by  depopulating 
the  center  of  the  empire  ; and  that  the  provinces  which 
are  remote  from  the  capital,  differed  in  nothing  from 
the  other  deferts  of  South  and  North  America.  It  is 
making  a great  conceffion  to  allow  that  the  population 
of  Mexico  has  only  been  exaggerated  one  half:  for  it 
does  not  now  exceed  one  million. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  firft  conquerors  maf- 
facred  the  Indians  out  of  wantonnefs,  and  that  even  the 
priefts  incited  them  to  a&s  of  ferocity.  Undoubtedly 
thefe  inhuman  foldiers  frequently  fhed  blood  without 
even  an  apparent  motive ; and  certainly  their  fanatic 
miffionaries  did  not  oppofe  thefe  barbarities  as  they  ought 
to  have  done.  This  was  not  however  the  real  caufe* 
the  principal  fource  of  the  depopulation  of  Mexico ; it 
was  the  work  of  a flow  tyranny*  and  of  that  avarice 
which  exacted  from  its  wretched  inhabitants  more  rigo- 
rous toil,  than  was  compatible  with  their  conftitution 
and  the  climate. 

This  oppreffion  was  coeval  with  conqueft.  All  the 
lands  were  divided  between  the  crown*  the  companions 
of  Cortez,  and  the  grandees  or  minifters  who  were  moft 
in  favour  at  the  court  of  Spain.  The  Mexicans,  ap- 
pointed to  the  royal  domains,  were  deftined  to  public 
labours,  which  originally  were  confiderable.  The  lot 
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of  thofe  who  were  employed  on  theeftates  of  individuals,  BOOK, 
was  ftill  more  wretched.  All  groaned  under  a dreadful  ^ f 
yoke  j they  were  fed  very  indifferently ; they  had  no 
wages  given  them,  and  fervices  were  required, of  them, 
upder  which  the  moft  robuft  men  would  have  funk. 

Their  misfortunes,  excited  the  compafiion  of  Bartho- 
lomew de  las  Cafas. 

This  man,  fo  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  new  world, 
had  accompanied  his  father  in  the  firft  voyage  of  Co- 
lumbus. The  mildnefs  and  fimplicity  of  the  Indians 
ftruck  him  to  fuch  a degree,  that  he  made  himfelf  an 
ecclefiaftic,  in  order  to  devote  his  labours  to  their  con- 
verfion.  But  this  foon  became  the  leaft  of  his  atten- 
tions. As  he  was  more  a man  than  a priej2r  he  felt  more 
for  the  cruelties  exercifed  againft  them,  than  for  their 
fuperftitions.  He  was  continually  hurrying  from  one 
hemifphere  to  the  other,  in  order  to  comfort  the  people 
to  whom  he  was  attached,  . or  to  foftert  their  tyrants. 

This  conduct  which  made  him  be  idolized  by  the  one, 
and  dreaded  by  the  other,  had  not  the  fuccefs  he  ex- 
pelled. The  hope  of  keeping  them  in  awe,  by  a cha- 
racter revered  among  the  Spaniards,  determined  him  to 
accept  the  bifhoprick  of  Chiapa  in  Mexico.  When  he 
was  convinced  that  this  dignity  was  an  infufficient  bar- 
rier againft  that  avarice  and  cruelty  which  he  endea- 
voured to  check,  he  abdicated  it.  It  was  then,  that  this 
courageous,  firm,  difinterefted  man  cited  his  country  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  whole  univerfe.  In  his  treatife  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  he  accufes 
them  of  having  deftroyed  fifteen  millions  of  Indians. 

They  ventured  to  find  fault  with  the  acrimony  of  his 
ftyle,  but  no  one  convicted  him  of  exaggeration.  His 
writings,  which  indicate  the  amiable  turn  of  his  difpoft- 
tion,  and  the  fublimity  of  his  fentiments,  have  branded 
his  barbarous  countrymen  with  a difgrace,  which  time 
.hath  not,  and  never  will  efface. 


The 
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B K The  court  of  Madrid  awakened  by  the  reprefentations 
- ‘ . of  virtuous  Las  Cafas,  and  by  the  indignation  of  the 

whole  world,  became  fenfible  at  laft  that  the  tyranny  it 
permitted,  was  repugnant  to  religion,  to  humanity,  and 
to  policy,  and  refolved  to  break  the  chains  of  the  Mexi- 
cans. Their  liberty  was  now  only  conftrained  by  the 
foie  condition,  that  they  fhould  not  quit  the  territory 
Where  they  were  fettled.  This  precaution  owed  its  origin 
to  the  fear  that  was  entertained  of  their  going  to  join  the 
wandering  favages  to  the  north  and  fouth  of  the  empire. 

With  their  liberty  they  ought  to  have  reftored  them 
their  lands;  but  this  was  not  done.  This  injuftice 
obliged  them  to  work  folely  for  their  oppreflors.  It  was 
only  decreed,  that  the  Spaniards,  in  whofe  fervice  they 
laboured,  fhould  ftipulate  to  keep  them  well,  and  pay 
them  to  the  amount  ©f  120  livres  r a year. 

From  thefe  profits  the  tribute  impofed  by  govern- 
ment was  fubftraded,  together  with  an  hundred  fous  * 
for  an  inftitution,  which  it  is  aftonifhing  the  conque- 
rors fhould  have  thought  of  eftablifhing.  This  was  a 
fund  fet  apart  in  each  community,  and  appropriated  to 
the  relief  of  fuch  Indians  as  were  decayed  or  indifpofed, 
and  to  their  fupport  under  private  or  public  calamities. 

T he  diftribution  of  this  fund  was  committed  to  their 
caciques.  Thefe  were  not  the  dependents  of  thofe 
whom  they  found  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  con-' 
queft.  The  Spaniards  chofe  them  from  among  thofe 
Indians  who  appeared  the  moft  attached  to  their  in- 
terefts;  and  were  under  no  apprehenfions  at  making  thefe 
dignities  hereditary.  Their  authority  was  limited  to  the 
fupporting  the  police  in  their  diftri<3,  which  in  general 
extended  eight  or  ten  leagues ; to  the  receiving  the  tri- 
bute of  thofe  Indians  who  toiled  on  their  account,  that 
of  the  others  being  ftopt  by  the  matters  to  whom  they 
were  fubje&ed ; and  to  the  preventing  their  flight  by 
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keeping  them  always  under  their  infpeCtion,  arid  the  BOOR 
not  fuffering  them  to  contrail  any  engagement  without  . ..  ^ 

their  Conferit.  As  a reward  of  their  fervices,  thefe  ma- 
giftrates  Obtained  from  government  a property.  They 
were  permitted  to  take  out  of  the  common  ftock,  five 
fous  a annually  for  every  Indian  under  their  jurifdi&ion. 

At  laft  they  were  empowered  to  get  their  fields  cultivated 
by  fucH  young  men  as  were  riot  yet  fubjeCt  to  the  poll- 
tax  ; and  to  employ  girls  till  the  time  of  their  marriagri 
in  fuch  occupations  as  were  adapted  to  their  fex,  with- 
out allowing  them  any  falary  except  their  maintenance. 

These  hiftitutions,  which  totally  changed  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians  of  Mexico,  irritated  the  Spaniards 
to  a degree  not  to  be  conceived.  Their  pride  would 
not  fuffer  them  to  confider  the  Americans  as  free  men, 
nor  would  their  avarice  permit  them  to  pay  for  labour, 
which  hitherto  had  coft  them  nothing.  They  employed 
fucCeffively,  or  in  combination,  craft,  remoriftrances, 
and  violence,  to  effedl  the  fubVerfion  of  an  arrangement 
which  fo  ftrongly  contradi&Cd  their  warmeft  paffions  * 
but  their  efforts  were  ineffectual.  Tas  Cafas  had  raifed 
up  for  His  beloved  Indians,  prote&ors  who  fecOnded  hi§ 
defign  with  zeal  and  warmth.  The  Mexicans  them- 
felves  finding  a fripport,  cited  their  oppreffors  before 
the  tribunals,  and  even  before  thofe  that  were  either 
Weak  or  corrupted  by  the  court.  They  carried  their  refo- 
lution  fo  far;  as  even  unanimoufly  to  refufe  to  work  for 
thofe  who  had  treated  any  of  their  countrymen  with  in- 
juft ice.  This  mutual  agreement,  more  than  any  other  Cir- 
CumftanCe,  gave  folidity  to  the  regulations  which  had 
been  decreed.  The  order  preferibed  by  the  laws,  was 
gradually  eftablifhed.  There  was  no  longer  any  regular 
fyftem  of  oppreffion*  but  merely  feveral  of  thofe  parti- 
cular vexations,  which  a vanquiihed  people*  who  have 
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2 O^o  K loft  their  government,  can  hardly  avoid  from  ihofe  whp 
i ‘ have  fubdued  it. 

These  clandeftine  a&s  of  injuftice  did  not  prevent  the 
Mexicans  from  recovering  from  time  to  time,  certain 
detached  portions  of  that  immenfe  territory  of  which 
their  fathers  had  been  defpoiled.  They  purchafed  them 
of  the  royal  domain,  or  of  the  great  proprietors.  It  was 
not  their  labour  which  enabled  them  to  make  thefe  ac- 
quifitions  : for  this  they  were  indebted  to  the  felicity  of 
having  difcovered,  fome  of  them,  mines,  others,  trea- 
fures,  which  had  been  concealed  at  the  time  of  the  con-^ 
queft.  The  greateft  number  derived  their  refources  from 
the  priefts  and  monks,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for 
exiftence. 

Even  thofe,  who  experienced  a fortune  lefs  propi- 
tious, procured  for  themfelves  by  the  foie  profits  of  their 
pay  more  conveniences  than  they  had  enjoyed  before 
they  underwent  a foreign  yoke.  We  fhould  be  very 
much  deceived  if  we  fhould  judge  of  the  antient  prof- 
peri  ty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  by  what  has  been 
faid  of  its  emperor,  its  court,  its  capital,  and  the  go- 
vernors of  its  provinces.  Defpotifm  had  there  produced 
thofe  fatal  efte&s,  which  it  produces  every  where.  . The 
whole  ftate  was  facrificed  to  the  caprices,  pleafures, 
and  magnificence  of  a fmall  number  of  perfons. 

The  government  drew  confiderable  advantages  from 
the  mines  which  it  caufed  to  be  worked,  and  ftill  greater 
from  thofe,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  individuals* 
The  fait  works  greatly  added  to  its  revenue.  Thofe 
who  followed  agriculture,  at  the  time  of  harveft,  paid  in 
kind  a third  of  all  the  produce  of  the  lands  j whether 
they  belonged  to  them  as  their  own  property,  or  whe- 
ther they  were  only  the  farmers  of  them.  Hunters, 
fifhermen,  potters,  and  all  mechanics  paid  the  fame  pro- 
portion of  their  induftry  every  month.  Even  the  poor 
^/ere  taxed  at  certain  fixed  contributions,  which  their  la- 
bour or  their  alms  might  put  them  in  a condition  to  pay. 
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The  common  people  dmong  the  Mexicans  went  BOOK 
naked.  The  emperor  himfelf  and  the  nobles,  were  v'1, 
only  covered  with  a kind  of  inantle,  compofed  of  apiece 
of  fquare  cotton  tied  on  the  right  fhoulder.  Inftead  of 
{hoes  they  wore  fandals;  Women  among  the  common 
people  for  their  whole  apparel  had  only  a hind  of  fliift 
with  half  fleeves,  which  fell  on  their  knees,  and  was 
open  on  the  bofom;  Common  people  were  prohibited 
from  railing  their  houfes  above  the  ground  floor,  and 
from  having  either  doors  or  windows.  The  greateft 
part  were  built  of  earth*  and  covered  with  boards,  and  f 

had  no  greater  {hare  of  conveniency  than  elegance.  The 
infide  was  covered  with  mats,  and  lighted  with  torches  of 
fir  wood,  though  they  had  wax  and  oil  in  abundance. 

Their  beds  were  made  of  plain  ftraw  and  coverlets  of 
cotton.  For  their  feats,  they  had  only  little  facks  of 
palm  leaves  ; but  it  was  their  cuftom  to  fit  on  the 
ground,  and  even  to  eat  in  that  pofture;  Their  food, 
of  which  animal  meat  was  feldoma  part,  had  little  di- 
verfity  and  little  delicacy.  Their  moft  ordinary  aliment 
was  maize  made  into  a pafte,  or  prepared  with  various 
feafonings.  With  thefe  they  joined  the  common  herbs 
found  in  the  field,  which  were  not  too  hafd,  or  had 
mot  a bad  fmell.  Cocoa  diluted  in  warm  water*  o t 
feafoned  with  honey  or  pimento,  was  their  beft  beve- 
rage. They  had  befides  thefe,  other  liquors*  but  not 
of  an  intoxicating  quality : for  all  ftrong  drinks  were 
fo  rigidly  prohibited*  that  no  one  could  ufe  them, 
without  a particular  permiffion  from  government,  which 
was  granted  to  the  fick  and  aged.  It  was  on  cer^ 
tain  folemnities  alone*  and  in  public  labours,  that 
each  perfon  had  a quantity  allowed  in  proportion  to 
his  age.  Drunkennefs  was  confidered  as  the  moft 
fcandalous  gf  vices.  Thofe  who  were  found  in  this 
fituation  were  {haved  in  public,  and  their  houfes  were 
pulled  down.  If  they  exerei fed  any  public  office,  they 
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K were  deprived  of  it,  and  declared  incapable  of  ever 
holding  it  again. 

It  is  a matter  of  aftoniftiment,  that  men  who  had  fo 
few  wants,  fhould  ever  fubmit  to  the  yoke  of  flavery. 
That  the  citizen  accuftomed  to  the  indulgencies  and 
conveniences  of  life,  fhould  purchafe  them  every  day 
with  the  facrifice  of  his  liberty,  is  not  the  leaft  Appri- 
zing j but  that  people  to  whom  nature  offers  more  feli- 
city than  the  focial  chain  that  unites  them  fhould 
calmly  fubmit  to  flavery,  'and  never  think,  that  there  is 
frequently  but  a river  to  crofs  in  order  to  be  free,  this 
would  be  for  ever  inconceivable,  if  we  did  not  know 
how  much  habit  and  fuperftition  render  men  infen- 
flble  to  the  feelings  of  nature. 

I he  Mexicans  are  now  lefs  unhappy.  Our  fruits, 
our  corn,  and  our  cattle,  have  rendered  their  food  more 
wholefome,  agreeable,  and  abundant.  Their  houfes  are 
better  built,  better  difpofed,  and  better  furnifhed.  Shoes, 
drawers,  fhirts,  a garment  of  wool  or  cotton,  a ruff,  and 
a hat,  conftitute  their  drefs.  The  dignity  which  they 
have  agreed  to  annex  to  thefe  enjoyments,  has  made 
them  better  oeconomifts,  and  more  laborious.  This 
eafe  however  is  far  from  univerfal  j it  is  even  very 
uncommon  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines,  towns,  and 
great  roads,  where  tyranny  feldom  fleeps  : but  we  often 
find  it  with  pleafure  in  remote  parts  where  the  Spaniards 
have  not  become  numerous,  and  where  they  have  in 
fome  meafure  become  Mexicans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Chiapa  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  beyond  all  others.  They  owe  their  fuperi- 
bnty  to  the  advantage  of  having  had  Las  Cafas  for  their 
teacher,  who  originally  prevented  them  from  being  op- 
preffed.  They  furpafs  their  countrymen  in  fize,  genius, 
and  ftrength.  Their  language  has  a peculiar  foftnefs  and 
elegance.  Their  territory,  without  being  a better  foil 
than  the  reft,  is  infinitely  richer  in  all  forts  of  produc- 
tions. They  are  painters,  ftvuficians,  and  dexterous  in 

all 
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*11  arts.  They  particularly  excel  in  fabricating  thofe  B 
works,  pi&ures  and  fluffs  of  feathers,  which  have 
never  been  imitated  elfewhere.  Their  principal  town 
is  called  Chiapa  dos  Indos.  It  is  only  inhabited  by 
the  natives  of  the  country,  who  form  a community  con- 
flfting  of  four  thoufand  families,  amongft  which  are 
found  many  of  the  Indian'  nobility.  The  great  river, 
on  which  this  town  is  fltuated,  is  a fcene  on  which  the 
inhabitants  continually  difplay  their  dexterity  and  their 
courage.  They  form  naval  armies  with  their  boats. 
They  engage,  attack,  and  defend  themfelves  with  fur- 
prifing  agility.  They  excel  no  lefs  in  the  chace  of 
bulls,  cudgelling,  dancing,  and  all  bodily  exercifes. 
They  build  towns  and  caftles  of  wood,  which  they 
cover  with  oil  cloth,  and  which  they  beflege  in  form. 

In  ftiort,  theatrical  reprefentations  conftitute  one  of 
their  ordinary  amufements.  From  thefe  particulars  we 
fee  what  the  Mexicans  are  capable  of,  if  they  had  been 
fortunate  enpugh  to  have  palled  under  the  dominion  of  a 
conqueror,  who  had  poffefled  moderation  and  good  fenfe 
enough  to  relax  the  chains  of  their  fervitude  inftead  of 
rivetting  them. 

The  employments  of  this  people  are  very  various. 
The  moll  intelligent,  and  thofe  who  are  in  eafy  cir- 
cumftances,  devote  themfelves  to  the  manufa&ures  of  in- 
difpenfablp  necelfity,  which  are  difperfed  through  the 
■vyhole  empire..  The  moft  beautiful  are  fabricated  among 
the  people  of  Tlafcala.  Their  ojd  capital  and  the  new 
one,  which  is  called  Angelos,  are  the  center  of  this  in- 
duftry.  Here  they  manufacture  cloth  that  is  pretty  fine, 
calicoes  that  have  an  agreeable  appearance,  certain 
flight  filks,  good  hats?  gold  lace,  embroidery,  lace, 
glaffes,  and  a great  deal  of  hardware.  The- arts  mull 
neceffarily  have  made  a greater  progrefs  in  a province 
which  hath  been  able  to  preferve  its  independence  a long 
time,  which  the  Spaniards  thought  it  prudent  to  treat 
yrith  fome  management  after  the  conquefl,  and  which 
P 3 l>ad 
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K had  always  manifefted  fuperior  penetration;  whether 
owing  to  its  climate  or  its  government.  To  thefe 
advantages  is  joined  that  of  its  iituatiori.  All  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mexico,  who  mull  neceffarily  pafs  over  its  ter- 
ritory when  they  go  to  purchafe  the  European  merchan- 
dife  that  is  landed  at  Vera-Crpz,  have  found  it  con- 
venient to  take  up  on  the  road  what  the  fleet  did  no£ 

fupply  them  with,  or  what  was  fold  too  dear. 

The  care  of  flocks  affords  a maintenance  to  fome  Mexi- 
cans, whom  fortune  or  nature  have  not  called  to  more 
diffnguifhed  employments.  America,  at  the  time  it  was 
tfifcovered,  had  neither  hogs,  fheep,  oxen,  hprfes,  nor 
even  apy  domeftic  animal.  Columbus  carried  fome  of 
thefe  ufefifl  animals  to  San  Domingo,  from  whence 
they  were  generally  difperfed,  and  at  Mexico  more  than 
in  any  other  placef  Thefe  have  multiplied  prodigiously. 
They  count  their  horned  cattle  by  thpufands,  whofe  Ikins 
are  become  an  obje£I  of  conflderable  exportation.  The 
horfes  are  degenerated,  but  the  quality  is  compenfated 
by  the  number.  IJog’s  lard  is  here  fubflituted  for  but- 
ter. Sheep’s  wool  \s  here  dry,  cqarfe  and  bad,  as  it  i$ 
every  where  between  the  tropics. 

i he  vine  and  olive  tree  have  experienced  the  fame 
degeneracy.  The  cultivation  of  them  was  at  flrft  pro- 
hibited, with  a view  of  leaving  a free  market  for  the 
commodities  of  the  metropolis.  In  1706,  permiflion 
was  given  to  the  Jefuits,  and  a little  afterwards  to  the 
marquis  Del  Valle,  a defcendent  from  Cortez,  to  culti- 
vate them.  The  experiments  have  not  proved  fuccefsfu]. 
The  trials,  indeed,  that  have  beep  made,  have  not  been 
abandoned  ; bpt  nobody  has  folicited  the  liberty  of  fol- 
lowing an  example,  which  did  not  flatter  them  with  any 
great  emoluments.  Other  cultures  have  been  more  fac- 
cefsfuj.  Cotton,  fugar,  filk,  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  Eu- 
ropean corn,  have  all  thriven  more  or  lefs.  Labour  is 
encouraged  by  the  happy  circumftance  which  befel  the 
7 Spaniards 
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Spaniards  of  discovering  iron  mines,  which  were  entirely  book 

unknown  to  the  Mexicans,  as  alfo  mines  of  copper  that  4 

is  hard  enough  to  ferve  for  .tools  of  agriculture.  AH 

thefe  objects,  however,  for  want  of  hands  or  a&ivity, 

are  confined  to  an  interior  circulation.  There  is  only 

the  vanilla,  indigo,  and  cochineal,  which  belong  tQ  the 

trade  of  Mexico  with  other  nations. 

The  vanilla  is  a plant,  which  like  ivy,  grows  to  the 
trees  it  meets  with,  embraces  them  clofely,  and  raifes 
itfelf  by  their  aid.  Its  ftem  is  but  very  fmall  in  dia- 
meter, and  is  not  quite  round.  Though  it  is  very  , 
pliable,  it  is  yet  pretty  hard.  Its  bark  is  thin,  very  ad- 
herent, and  of  a green  colour.  It  is  interfe&ed  like  the 
vine,  with  knots  which  are  at  the  diftance  of  fix  or  feven 
inches  from  each  other.  From  thefe  knots  iffue  leaves 
refembling  thofe  of  the  laurel,  but  longer,  larger, 
thicker,  and  more  folid.  They  are  of  a vivid  green 
colour,  their  upper  furface  glofly,  their  under  a little 
pale.  The  flowers  are  blackifh. 

A small  pod  about  fix  inches  long,  and  four  lines 
broad,  wrinkled,  flabby,  oily,  thick  and  brittle,  may  be 
confidered  as  the  fruit  of  this  plant.  The  inner  part  of 
this  pod  is  lined  with  a pulp  that  is  reddifh,  aromatic, 
a little  acrid,  and  full  of  a black,  oily,  and  balfamic 
liquor,  in  which  an  infinite  number  of  black,  fhining, 
and  almoft  imperceptible  feeds  float. 

The  feafori  forgathering  the  pods, begins  about  the  lat- 
ter end  of  September,  and  fyfts  till  the  end  of  December. 

They  are  dried  in  the  {hade : and  when  dry  and  fit  for 
keeping,  they  are  anointed  externally  with  a little  oil  of 
cocoa  or  of  calba,  to  render  them  fupple,  to  preferve 
them  the  better,  and  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
too  dry  and  brittle. 

This  is  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  vanilla,  which 
is  particularly  appropriated  to  perfume  chocolate  j 
a practice  which  has  patted  from  the  Mexicans  to 

1 ' ' O 4.  the 
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B o^o  K the  Spaniards,  and  from  them  to  other  nations.  That 

f»— — j a^one  \s  e^eemed,  which  grows  in  the  inaccefftble 
mountains  of  New  Spain.  We  are  equally  ignorant 
how  many  different  fpecies  there  are  of  it;  which 
are  the  moft  valuable  ; what  is  the  foil  which  fuits  them 
beft  ; how  they  are  cultivated,  and  in  what  manner  they 
are  propagated.  All  thefe  circumftances  are  known 
only  to  the  natives  of  the  country.  It  is  pretended 
that  they  have  only  been  able  to  preferve  to  themfelves 
this  fource  of  wealth  by  taking  an  oath,  that  they 
would  never  reveal  to  their  tyrants,  any  thing  refpetf- 
mg  the  cultivation  of  the  vanilla,  and  would  fuffer  the 
moft  cruel  tortures  rather  than  be  perjured.  It  is  more 
probable  that  they  owe  this  advantage  to  the  character 
of  their  conquerors,  who  content  with  the  riches  they 
have  acquired,  and  habituated  to  an  indolent  life  and 
to  an  effeminate  ignorance,  equally  contemn  both  the 
curiofities  of  natural  hiftory,  and  the  refearches  of  thofe 
who  apply  themfelves  to  if.  Indigo  however  is  better 
known  to  them. 

Indigo  is  a kind  of  plant,  whofe  roof  is  three  or  four 
lines  thick,  and  more  than  a foot  long,  of  a fainf 
fmell  fomething  like  parfley.  From  this  root  iffues  a 
ftngle  Item  nearly  of  the  fame  thicknefs,  about  two  feet 
high,  ftraight,  hard,  almoft  woody,  covered  with  a 
bark  flightly  fplit,  of  a grey  afh  colour  towards  the 
bottom,  green  in  the  middle,  reddifh  at  the  extremity, 
and  without  any  appearance  of  pith  in  the  infide.  The’ 
leaves  ranged  by  two  and  two  together  around  the  ftalk, 
are  of  an  oval  form,  fnjooth,  foft  to  the  touch,  fur-' 
rowed  above,  of  a deep  green  on  the  under  fide,  and 
connected  by  a very  (hort  peduncle.  From  about  one 
third  of  the  ftem  to  the  extremity,  there  are  ears  that  are 
loaded  with  very  fmall  flowers  from  a dozen  to  fifteen, 
but  deftitute  of  fmell.  The  piftil,  which  is  in  the 

midft 
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midft  of  each  flower,  changes  into  a pod,  in  which  the  b o o 

feeds  are  inclofed.  _ 


This  plant  requires  a fmooth  rich  foil,  well  tilled, 
and  not  too  dry.  The  feed  of  it,  which  as  to  figure 
and  colour  refembles  gun-powder,  is  fowed  in  little 
furrows  that  are  about  the  breadth  of  the  hough,  two 
or  three  inches  deep,  and  at  a foot’s  diftance  from  each 
other,  and  in  as  ftraight  a line  as  poflible.  Continual 
attention  muft  be  paid  to  the  plucking  up  of  the  weeds, 
which  would  foon  choalc  the  plant.  Though  it  may  be 
fown  in  all  feafons,  the  fpring  is  commonly  preferred. 
Moifture  caufes  this  plant  to  fhoot  above  the  furface  in 
three  or  four  days.  It  is  ripe  at  the  end  of  two  months. 
When  it  begins  to  flower,  it  is  cut  with  pruning  knives  ; 
and  cut  again  at  the  end  of  every  fix  weeks,  if  the  wea- 
ther is  a little  rainy.  It  lafts  about  two  years,  after 
which  term  it  degenerates  ; it  is  then  plucked  up,  and 
planted  afrefh. 

As  this  plant  foon  exhaufts  the  foil,  becaufe  it  does 
not  abforb  a fufficient  quantity  of  air  and  dew  to  moiften 
the  earth,  it  is  of  advantage  to  the  cultivator  to  have 
a vaft  fpace  which  may  remain  covered  with  trees,  as 
long  as  till  it  becomes  neceflary  to  fell  them,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  indigo  : for  trees  are  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  fyphons,  by  means  of  which  the  earth  and  air  reci- 
procally communicate  to  each  other  their  fluid  and  vegeta- 
ting fubftance  ; fyphons,  into  whfeh  the  vapours  and  the 
juices  being  alternately  drawn  up,  are  kept  in  equili- 
brium. Thus  while  the  fap  afcends  by  the  roots  to  the 
branches,  the  leaves  draw  in  the  air  and  vapours,  which 
circulating  through  the  fibres  of  the  tree  redefcend  into 
the  earth,  and  reftore  to  it  in  dew,  what  it  lofes  in  fap. 
It  is  in  order  to  maintain  this  reciprocal  influence,  that 
when  there  are  no  trees  to  preferve  the  fields  in  a pro- 
per ftate  for  the  fowing  of  indigo,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
cover  thofe  which  are  exhaufted  by  this  plant  with 


potatoes 
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* °y°  % Potatoes  or  lianes,  whofe  creeping  branches  preferve  the: 

frefhnefs  of  the  earth,  and  whofe  leaves  when  burnt,, 
re'new  its  fertility. 

Indigo  is  diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds,  the  true,  and 
the  baftard.  Though  the  firft  fetches  an  higher  price 
by  reafon:  of  its  perfedion,  it  is  ufually  advantageous  to 
cultivate  the  other,  becaufe  it  is  heavier.  A greater 
number  of  lands  is  found  propitious  to  the  former  j the 
fecond'  prospers  better  in  thofe  which  are  moft  expofed 
to  the  rain.  Both  are  liable  to  great  accidents.  Some- 
times the  plant  becomes  dry,  and  decays  from  the  punc- 
ture of  a worm  that  is  very  frequent  j at  others,  the 
leaves,  which  are  the  valuable  part  of  the  plant,  are  de- 
voured in  the  fpace  of  twenty  four  hours  by  caterpillars. 
This  laft  accident  which  is  but  too  common,  has  given 
occafion  to  the  faying,  that  the  cultivators  of  indigo  go 
to  bed  rich  .and  rife  in  the  morning  totally  ruined. 

This  produdlion  ought  to  be  gathered  in  with  great 
precaution,  for*  fear  of  making  the  farina  that  lies  ornthe 
leaves,  and  which  is  very  valuable,  fall  off  by  fhaking  it. 
When  gathered  it  is  thrown  into  the  fteeping  vat,  which 
is  a large  tub,  filled  with  water.  Here  it  undergoes  a 
fermentation,  which  in  twenty  four  hours  at  furtheft,  is 
completed.  A cock  is  then  turned  to  let  the  water  run 
into  the  fecond  tub  called  the  mortar  cr  pounding  tub. 
They  immediately  clean  the  fteeping  vat,  in  order  tp 
throw  in  frefh  plants,  and  continue  the  work  vyithout 
interruption. 

T he  water,  which  has  run  into  the  pounding  tub, 
& found  impregnated  with  a very  fubtile  earth,  which 
alone  conftitutes  the  dregs  or  blue  fubftance,  that  is  tlxe 
object  of  this  procefs,  and  which  muft  be  feparated  from 
the  ufelefs  fait  of  the  plant,  becaufe  tipis  makes  the  dregs 
fwim  on  the  furface.  To  effe<ft  this,  the  water  is  for- 
cibly fhaken  with  wooden  buckets  that  ar^  full  of  holes, 
and  fixed  to  a long  handle.  This  operation  requires  the 
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greateft  precaution.  If  the  agitation  be  difcontinued  tdo  B O O K 
foon,  the  part  that  is  ufed  in  dying  not  being  fufficiently 
Separated  from  the  fait  would  be  loft.  If  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dye  were  to  be  agitated  too  long  after  the  entire 
reparation,  the  parts  would  be  brought  together  again* 
and  form  a new  combination  ; and  the  fait  reacting  on  the 
dregs  would  excite  a fecond  fermentation  that  Would 
alter  the  dye,  fpoil  its  colour-,  and  make  what  is-  called 
burnt  indigo.  Thefe  accidents  are  prevented  by  a clofe 
attention  to  the  leaft  alterations  that  the  dye  undergoes, 
and  by  the  precaution  which  the  workmen  take  to  draw 
out  a little  of  it  from  time  to  time  with  a proper  veffel. 

When  he  perceives  that’  the  coloured  particles  collect 
by  feparating  from  the  reft  of  the  liquor,  he  gives  over 
fhaking  the  buckets,  in  order  to  allow  time  to  the  blud 
dregs  to  precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  where 
they  are  left  to  fettle,  till-  the  Water  be  quite  clear. 

Holes  made  in  the  tub  M different-  heights  are  theft 
opened  one  after  another,  and  this  u-felefs  water  is'  let’ 
out. 

The- blue  dregs  remaining  at  thd  bott<5m,  having  ac'-> 
quired  the  confiftence  of  a thick  muddy' liquid,  cocks  are 
then  opened,  which  make  if  pafs  into  the  fettler.  After 
ft  is  ftill  more  cleared  of  much  fuperfluous  water  in  this 
third5  and  laft  tub,  it  is  drained- into  facks  ; from  whence, 
when  water  no  longer  filters  through  the  cloth-,  this 
matter,  now  become  of-  a thicker  corififtertce,  is  put  into 
chefts,  where  it  entirely  lofes  its  moifture.  At  the  end 
pf  three  months  the  indigo  is  fit  for  fale. 

Washerwomen  ufe  it  to  give  a blueifh  colour  to' 
linen  : painters  alfo  employ  it  in  their  water  colours'; 
ar-d  dyers  cannot  make  fine  blue  without  indigo.  The 
antients  procured  it  from  the  Eaft Indies ; in  modern  times 
it  has  been  tranfplanted  into  America.  The  cultivation 
of  it,  fucceffively  attempted  at  different  places,  appears 
to  be  fixed  at  Carolina,  San  Domingo,  and  Mexico. 

The 
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K.  Thd  indigo,  known  under  the  name  of  Guatemala, 
from  whence  it  comes,  is  the  moft  perfedt  of  all.  New 
Spain  derives  very  confiderable  advantage  from  this 
plant;  but  it  gains  fbilj  more  from  the  trade  of  co- 
chineal. 

The  nature  of  the  cochineal,  without  which  neither 
purple  nor  fcarlet  could  be  {made,  and  which  is  found 
only  in  Mexico,  hath  been  long  unknown,  even  to  na- 
tions who  made  tfye  molt  ufe  of  it.  The  Spaniards, 
who  are  naturally  referved,  and  who  inftantly  become 
myfterious  when  the  difcourfe  turns  upon  their  colonies, 
kept  a fecret,  which  every  thing  induced  them  to  believe 
was  of  the  laft  importance  to  them.  At  laft  it  became 
known  that  it  was  an  infect  of  the  fi?,e  and  form  of  a 


bug. 

This  infedf,  like  all  animals,  has  two  fexes.  The 
female  is  badly  fliaped,  tardy,  and  ftypid ; its  eyes, 
mouth,  antennae,  and  feet  are  fixed  fo  deep,  and  are  fo 
concealed  on  the  folds  of  the  {kin,  that  it  is  impoflible 
to  diftinguifti  them  without  a microfcope.  On  which 
account,  this  animal  was  for  a long  time  taken  for 
the  feed  of  a plant. 

The  male  is  very  fearce,  and  adequate  to  three  hun- 
dred females  or  more,  and  is  adtive,  fmall,  and  {lender 
ip  comparifon  of  the  female  : its  neck  is  narrower  than 
the  head,  and  ftill  narrower  than  the  reft  of  the  body. 
The  thorax  is  of  an  elliptic  form,  a little  longer  than 
the  neck  and  head  together,  and  flattened  below;  its 
antennse  are  jointed,  and  out  of  each  joint  iflue  four 
briftles,  that  are  difpofed  in  pairs  on  each  fide.  It  has 
fix  feet,  each  formed  of  diftindl  parts.  From  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  its  body,  two  large  hairs  or  briftles 
ftretch  out,  that  are  four  or  five  times  the  length  of  the 
ipfedt.  It  bears  two  wings  that  are  fixed  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  thorax,  which  fajl,  like  the  wings  of  ordi- 
nary flips,  when  it  walks  or  refts.  Thefe  wings,  which} 
7 ars 
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are  of  an  oblong  form,  are  fuddenly  diminifhed  in  b o o K 


breadth  at  the  point  where  they  are  Conne&ed  to  the 
body.  They  are  ftrengthened  by  two  long  mufcles, 
one  of  which  extends  itfelf  on  the  outfide  all  arOund 


the  wing,  and  the  other,  which  is  internal  and  parallel 
to  the  former,  feems  interrupted  towards  the  fummit  of 


the  wings.  The  male  is  of  a bright  red,  the  female  of 
a deeper  colour. 

The  fhrub,  on  which  both  live,  called  the  Nopal  or 
Indian  fig,  is  armed  with  prickles,  and  is  about  five  feet 
high.  Its  leaves  are  thick  and  oval ; its  flowers  large, 
and  its  fruit  is  of  the  fhape  of  a fig.  It  is  filled  with  a 
red  juice,  to  which  the  cochineal  probably  owes  its 
colour. 

The  Indian  fig  is  commonly  propagated  from  one 
or  two  of  its  leaves  put  in  a hole,  and  covered  with 
earth.  The  cultivation  of  it  confifts  only  in  extirpating 
the  weeds  that  furround  it.  It  mufl:  often  be  renewed, 
becaufe  the  younger  it  is,  the  better  and  more  confider- 
able  is  its  produce.  It  is  found  in  various  countries 
of  Mexico,  at  Tlafcala,  Chalula,  Chiapa,  and  New 
Galicia  j but  it  is  not  common.  The  people  never 
plant  it,  and  the  cochineal,  which  is  fuch  as  rude  na- 
ture of  itfelf  produces,  is  called  wild,  and  is  of  little  or  no 
value.  The  Indians  alone  of  Guaxaca,  devote  themfelves 
wholly  to  this  fpecies  of  induftry.  They  are  never  dis- 
couraged either  by  the  continual  attention  it  requires, 
nor  by  the  too* common  misfortunes  to  which  it  expofes 
them.  Their  intelligence,  a&ivity,  and  eafy  circum- 
ftances,  enable  them  to  fupport  a bad  harveft,  and  wait 
for  a good  one.  In  general,  thefe  crops  are  more  re- 
gular in  a dry  foil,  in  which  the  nopal  flouriflies,  and 
under  a temperate  Iky,  where  the  cochineal  is  expofed 
to  fewer  accidents,  than  in  thofe  parts  of  the  province 
where  the  cold  and  heat  are  more  fenfibly  felt, 
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As  Toon  as  the  favourable  feafon  arrives,  the  Mexi- 
cans, if  I may  ufe  the  expreffion,  fow  the  cochineals  oit 
the  plant  that  is  proper  for  them  by  fattening  to  it  little 
nefts  of  mofs,  that  contain  each  twelve  or  fifteen. 
Three  or  four  days  after  they  lay  their  little  ones,  which 
fpread  themfelves  with  aftoniffiing  celerity  over  all  the 
branches.  They  foon  lofe  this  activity,  and  are  feen  to 
fatten  themfelves,  without  rambling  any  longer,  to  the 
moft  nutritive  and  beft  expofed  part  of  the  leaf,-  until 
they  have  received  their  whole  growth.  They  do  not 
gnaw  it,  they  only  pundure  it,  and  extrad  the  juice 
with  a fmall  trunk,  with  which  nature  has  provided 
them  for  this  purpofe. 

Three  crops  of  cochineal  are  made  every  year,  which 
are  fo  many  frefh  generations  of  thisinfed.  The  laft  pro- 
duces only  an  indifferent  cochineal,  becaufe  it  is  mixed 
with  detached  parcels  of  the  leaves,  which  have  been 
fcraped  in  order  to  take  away  the  new  born  infeds, 
which  otherwife  it  would  be  hardly  pofiible  to  gather; 
and  becaufe  the  young  cochineals  are  then  mixed  with 
the  old  ; a circumftance  which  confiderably  diminifhes 
their  value.  Immediately  before  the  rains,  the  branches 
of  the  nopal  are  cut,  in  order  to  fave  the  little  infeds 
which  are  on  them.  Thefe  are  laid  up  in  the  houfes, 
where  the  leaves  maintain  their  frefh nefs,  as  the  leaves 
of  all  mucilaginous  plants.  Here  the  cochineals  thrive 
during  the  bad  feafon.  As  foon  as  that  is  over,  they 
are  placed  on  the  trees  without  doors,  where  the  vivify- 
ing frefhnefs  of  the  air  foon  makes  them  propagate. 

The  cochineals  are  no  fooner  gathered,  but  they  are 
plunged  in  hot  water  to  kill  them.  There  are  different 
ways  of  drying  them.  The  beft  is,  expofing  them  to 
the  fun  for  feveral  days,  where  they  take  a red  brown 
colour,  which  the  Spaniards  call  reriegrida . The  fecond 
is  putting  them  in  an  oven,  where  they  affume  a greyilh 
colourvwith  veins  of  purple,  which  has  grvervthem  the 
name  of  jafyeada.  But  the  moft  impeded,  which  is 
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what  the  Indians  moft  generally  pra&ife,  confifts  in  put-  B Q Q $ 
ting  them  on  plates  along  with  their  cakes  of  maize,  . V^*  j 

which  procefs  frequently  occafions  their  being  burnt., 
and  gives  them  the  appellation  of  negrg. 

Though  the  cochineal  is  clafled  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, which  is  a fpecies  the  moft  perifhable,  it  notwith- 
ftanding  never  fpoils.  Without  any  other  care  than 
merely  that  of  keeping  it  in  a bo?t,  it  has  been  pre- 
ferred in  all  its  virtue  for  ages.  Its  price,  which  is 
always  very  high,  might  juftly  excite  the  emulation  of 
thofe  nations  which  cultivate  the  American  iflands,  and 
of  other  nations  who  inhabit  regions,  whofe  tempera^ 
ture  would  be  propitious  to  this  infeCt,  and  to  the  plant 
on  which  it  feeds.  New  Spain,  however,  has  the  foie 
pofleffion  of  this  rich  production.  Independently  of 
what  it  furnifhes  Afia  with,  it  fends  every  year  to  Eu- 
rope about  two  thoufand  five  hundred  bags  or  lacks, 
which  are  fold  at  Cadiz,  one  with  another  for  b 3309 
Jivres.  This  is  a very  confiderable  produce,  which 
hardly  cofts  the  Spaniards  any  trouble.  It  Ihould  feem 
as  if  nature  had  gratuitoufly  given  them  what  they  fell  ajt 
a high  price  to  other  nations.  She  has  beftowed  privi- 
leges upon  them,  by  granting  them  at  the  fame  tim? 

•both  the  productions  which  yield  the  moft  riches,  and 
gold  and  filyer,  which  are  the  vehicle  or  token  of  all 
productions. 

Such  is  the  dominion  which  thefe  bright  and  fatal  The  mines 
metals  have  over  us,  that  they  have  counterbalanced  ofMwaco* 
the  infamy  and  execration,  which  the  pillagers  of  Ame- 
rica juftly  deferved.  The  names  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
Potofi,  no  longer  make  us  fhudder  ; and  yet  we  are 
men  ! Even  at  this  day,  when  the  fpirit  of  juftice,  and 
the  fentiments  of  humanity  are  breathed  forth  in  all  our 
writings,  and  are  become  the  invariable  rule  of  our 
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book  judgments;  a navigator,  vvkr ifhotild  come  into  odf 
t VL  f ports  with  a veflel  laden  with  riches;  notorioufly  ob- 
tained  by  methods  equally  barbarous;  would  land  amidft 
the  general  acclamations  of  the  multitude.  Where  is 
then  that  wifdom,  which  is  fo  much  the  boaft  of  the 
prefent  age  ? What  is  then  that  gold,  which  takes  frorA 
us-  the  idea  of  vice,  and  wipes  away  the  horror  of  blood- 
fhed  ? Without  doubt  there  is  fome  advantage  annexed 
to  a medium  of  exchange  between  nations,  to  an  ex- 
ternal reprefentation  of  all  forts  of  value,  to  a common 
eftimate  of  all  labours.  But  would  it  not  have  beer! 
better  if  nations  had  continued  quiet,  detached  from  each 
other,  ignorant,  and  hofpitable;  than  to  be  poifoned 
with  the  moft  ferocious  of  all  paffions  ? 

The  origin  of  metals  has  not  always  been  well  under* 
flood.  It  was  long  thought  that  they  were  as  old  as  the 
creation.  It  is  now  believed  with  greater  reafon,  that 
they  are  formed  fucceflively.  In  fadt,  it  is  not  poflibld 
to  doubt,  that  nature  is  not  continually  employed  in 
adfion,  and  that  her  fprings  are  equally  powerful  in 
every  part  of  the  globe. 

-Every  metal,  according  to  the  chymills,  has  for  its 
principle  an  earth  which  conftitutes  it,  and  which  is 
peculiar  to  it.  It  is  exhibited  to  us,  fometimes  under 
the  -form  that  characterizes  it,  and  fometimes  under 
various  forms,  in  which  only  eyes  that  have  been  habi- 
tuated to  thefe  refearches  can  recognize  it.  In  the 
firfl  cafe  it  is  called  virgin^  in  the  fecond  mineralized 
ore. 

Metals  whether  virgin  or  mineralized,  are  fomer- 
.times  fcattered  by  fragments  in  beds  of  earth  that  are 
horizontal  or  inclined.  But  this  is  not  the  place  of 
their  origin.  They  have  been  carried  thither  by  great 
-commotions,  floods,  and  earthquakes,  which  are  con- 
tinually fubverting  our  miferable  planet.  They  are 
commonly  found,  fometimes  in  regular  veins,  and 
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fometimes  in  detached  maffes,  within  the  midft  of  the  book 
focks  and  mountains  where  they  were  formed.  f 

According  to  the  conje&ures  of  naturalifts,  in 
thefe  great  workhoufes  which  are  always  kept  heated# 
exhalations  are  perpetually  rifing.  Thefe  fulphureous 
and  faline  liquors  adt  on  the  metallic  particles#  attenuate 
and  divide  them  ; and  make  them  lightly  circulate 
within  the  cavities  of  the  earth*  They  unite  again*  and 
then  becoming  too  heavy  to  fupport  themfelves  in  the 
air,  they  fall,  and  are  heaped  up  one  upon  another.  If, 
in  their  different  motions,  they  have  not  met  with  otheF 
bodies,  they  form  pure  metals.  The  cafe  i3  otherwife, 
if  they  happen  to  be  combined  with  foreign  fubftances. 

Nature,  which  feemed  as  if  fhe  wilhed  to  conceal 
them,  has  not  been  able  to  fecrete  them  from  the  avidity 
of  man.  By  repeated  obfervations,  we  are  now  able  to 
difcover  the  places  where  mines  are  found.  Thefe  are 
commonly  mountains,  where  plants  grow  with  diffi- 
culty, and  foon  fade  j where  trees  are  fmall  and  crooked  ; 
where  the  moiflure  of  dews,  rains,  and  even  fnows,  is 
foon  dried  up  j where  fulphureous  and  mineral  exhala- 
tions arife ; where  the  waters  are  loaded  with  vitriolic 
falts  ; and  where  the  fands  contain  metallic  particles. 

Though  each  of  thefe  marks,  feparately  confidered,  be 
ambiguous,  it  feldom  happens  when  all  of  them  are 
found  together,  but  that  the  earth  contains  fome  mine. 

But  what  are  the  terms,  on  which  we  extradl  this 
treafure  or  this  poifon  of  human  life  from  that  abyfs, 
where  nature  had  fecreted  it?  We  rauft  pierce  rocks  to 
an  immenfe  depth  j dig  fubterraneous  channels  to  carry 
off  the  waters  which  flow  in  and  menace  us  on  every 
fide ; convey  into  immenfe  galleries  forefts  cut  into 
props  j fupport  the  vaults  of  thefe  galleries  under  the 
enormous  weight  of  the  earth  which  perpetually  tends  to 
fill  them  up,  and  bury  in  their  ruins  thofe  avaricious  and 
Vql,  II.  P pre* 
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BOOK  prefumptuous  men  who  conftructed  them  ; we  mu  ft  fcoop 
, V^‘  , out  canals  and  aquedudis  j invent  hydraulic  machines  of 

aftonifhing  and  various  powers,  and  conftrucl  all  the 
fpveral  kinds  of  furnaces  i we  muft  be  expofed  to  the 
danger  of  being  fufFocated  or  confirmed  by  an  exhalation 
which  kindles  at  the  dim  Jight  of  thofe  lamps,  that  are 
ufed  to  carry  on  the  works  ; and  at  laft  die  of  a confirm  p- 
tion  which  reduces  human  life  to  one  half  of  its  dura- 
tion. If  we  confider  how  many  pbfervations,  experi- 
ments, and  trials  all  thefe  labours  fuppofe,  we  fhall 
carry  the  origin  of  the  world  far  beyond  its  known  an- 
tiquity. To  fhew  us  the  gold,  iron,  copper,  tin,  and 
filver  employed  by  the  fir  ft  men,  is  to  beguile  us  with  a 
falfhood  which  can  only  impofe  upon  children. 

When  the  labour  of  mineralogy  is  fipifhed,  that  of 
metallurgy  begins.  Its  obje<ft  is  to  feparate  metals  from 
each  other,  and  to  detach  them  from  extraneous  bodies 
' which  invelope  them. 

In  order  to  feparate  the  gold  from  the  ftones  which 
contain  it,  it  is  fufficient  to  break  them  in  pieces  and 
reduce  them  to  powder.  The  matter  thus  pulverized,  is 
afterwards  triturated  with  quickfilver,  which  combines 
itfelf  to  this  precious  metal,  but  without  forming  any 
union,  either  with  the  rock,  or  fand,  or  even  the  earth 
which  were  mixed  with  it.  By  means  of  fire,  the  mer- 
cury is  afterwards  diftilled,  which  on  feparating,  leaves 
the  gold  at  the  bottom  of  the  veftel  in  the  ftate  of  a 
powder  which  is  purified  in  the  coppel.  Virgin  filver 
alfo  requires  no  other  preparations. 

But  when  the  filver  is  combined  with  other  fub- 
ftances,  or  with  metals  of  a different  nature,  it  requires 
great  knowledge  and  confummate  experience  to  purify 
it.  Every  circumftance  authorizes  us  to  think  that  this 
art  is  unknown  in  the  new  world.  It  is  alfo  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  German  or  Swifs  miners  would 
find  in  a mine  that  has  already  been  worked,  more 
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wealth  than  the  Spaniard  had  already  extrafted  out  of  B O o ^ 
it.  They  might  enrich  themfelves  by  mines,  which  for 
want  of  fkill,  have  been  rejected  as  inadequate  to  the 
expences  of  working  them. 

The  art  of  the  Mexicans,  whatsoever  it  might  be, 
was  yet  infinitely  below  that  of  their  oppreflors.  They 
had  confequently  lefs  filver  than  gold.  Thefe  metals 
were  not  employed  by  them  as  a medium  of  exchange : 

|hey  were  only  objedts  of  ornamerit,  or  mere  curi©- 
jfity. 

In  the  firft  years  fubfequent  to  the  conquefi,  the 
Spaniards  fpared  themfelves  the  trouble,  toil  and  ex.- 
pences  that  are  infeparable  from  the  working  of  mines. 

They  wrefied  from  the  Mexicans  all  the  metals  which 
they  had  amafied  from  the  foundation  of  their  empire. 

The  temples,  the  palaces  of  the  grandees,  the  houfes 
of  private  perfons,  the  meanefi  hovels ; all  were  Searched 
and  pillaged.  Though  the  abhorrence  the  Indians 
had  of  their  tyrants  made  them  bury  a great  deal  of  their 
wealth  in  the  ground,  and  throw  much  more  of  it  into 
the  great  lake,  and  into  their  rivers,  yet  avarice  found 
enough  to  fatisfy  itrfelf.  This  fonrce  exhaufted,  re- 
coil rie  was  neceffarily  had  to  the  mines. 

They  dug  them  at  firft  indifferently  every  where, 
but  rather  preferred  the  fea  coafts.  Experience  teaching 
them  that  thofe  which  were  fteafeff  the  ocean,  were 
leaft  abounding  in  thefe  treafures,  they  became  difgufte'd 
with  this  plan.  At  prefent  they  work  no  mine,  that  is 
not  at  a very  great  difiance  from  the  northern  fea,  where 
it  might  be  expofed  to  the  incurficns,  and,  perhaps,  to 
the  invafions  of  the  Europeans.  The  metals  that  are 
on  the  gulf  of  California  appear  to  remain  in  perfect  fe- 
curity,  ’till  thefe  latitudes  become  better  known  and 
more  frequented.  The  principal  mines  are  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Zacatecas,  new  Bifcay,  and  Mexico,  fituated 
in  the  inland  parts  of  the  empire,  where  it  is  impof- 
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fible  for  an  enemy  to  penetrate  by  land,  and  to  which 
there  are  no  navigable  rivers  that  lead.  Thefe  mines 
may  employ  forty  thoufand  Indians,  under  the  direction 
of  four  thoufand  Spaniards. 

The  mines  belong  to  the  perfon  who  aifcovers  them. 
The  only  form  he  is  obliged  to  obferve  is  to  get  his 
famples  approved  by  the  government.  As  much  land  is 
granted  to  him  as  he  choofes  j but  he  is  obliged  to  give 
a piaftre,  or  five  livres  five  fous  c a foot  to  the  pro- 
prietor. The  third  of  what  he  purchafes,  belongs  to 
government ; which  after  long  continued  and  abfurd  at- 
tempts to  have  it  worked  on  its  own  account,  refolves  to 
difpofe  of  it  to  any  one  who  will  be  a purchafer,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  perfon  who  works  the  mine.  All  the  mines 
that  are  abandoned,  become  alfo  the  property  of  the 
crowrn. 

It  receives  420  livres  d for  every  hundred  weight  of 
mercury  that  is  ufed.  In  vain  have  intelligent  people 
reprefented  that  this  exceffive  tax  necefiarily  difcouraged 
induftry,  but  all  they  have  faid  has  been  to  little  pur- 
pofe.  All  that  has  been  obtained,  is,  the  grant  of 
credit  for  two  years,  but  not  without  paying  intereft. 
It  is  feldom  that  thofe  who  undertake  to  work  mines, 
are  able  to  go  on  without  thefe  indulgencies.  Thefe 
uncertain  and  hazardous  enterprizes  are  fcarcely  ever 
undertaken,  unlefs  by  men  whole  affairs  are  embarraffed 
or  totally  rdined. 

Men  of  good  fenfe  and  in  eafy  circumftances,  have  a 
more  particular  averfion  for  thefe  undertakings,  from  the 
obligation  they  are  under  of  delivering  to  government 
the  fifth  part  of  the  filver,  and  the  tenth  part  of  the 
gold  which  they  draw  from  the  earth.  The  Hate  had  a 
long  time  obje&ed  to  this  difference  of  taxation  ; but 
has  been  obliged  to  confent  to  it  ; becaufe  the  mines  of 
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gold  being  more  precarious  than  thofe  of  filver,  were  to- 
tally abandoned.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  will  foon  be 
unable  to  pay  the  tribute  impofed  on  them.  As  gold 
and  filver  become  more  common  in  trade,  the  value 
of  them  is  proportionally  diminifhed,  and  becomes  lels 
adequate  to  the  goods  for  which  they  are  exchanged. 

This  decreafing  value  of  metals,  would  have  been  attended 
with  ftill  greater  confequences,  if  the  labours  which  pro- 
cure them  had  not  been  fuccefllvely  rendered  more  and 
more  firnple.  This  oeconomy  is  carried  very  near 
far  as  it  can  go  j and  whenever  that  happens,  the  court 
of  Madrid  will  be  under  a neceffity  of  leffening  the 
duties,  unlefs  it  fubmits  to  have  the  bell  mines  negledted, 
the  indifferent  ones  have  been.  Perhaps,  it  will  foon 
be' obliged  to  content  itfelf  with  two  reals  or  twenty  fix 
fous  e a mark,  whi?h  it  receives  for  the  duties  of  ftamp- 
ing  and  coining. 

The  mint  of  Mexico  annually  coin  about  65  mil- 
lions of  livres f ; the  fixth  part  nearly  in  gold,  the  reft  in 
filver.  About  the  half  of  this  paffes  into  Europe,  a fixth 
part  into  the  Eaft  Indies,  a twelfth  into  the  Spanilh 
iflands.  The  reft  paffes  off  infenfibly  in  foreign  colonies, 
or  circulates  in  the  empire.  There  it  ferves  to  carry  on 
the  inland  trade,  and  to  pay  the  taxes  which  are  con- 
ftderable. 

All  the  males  among  the  Indians  from  eighteen  to  T.ixes  efta- 
fifty,  pay  a poll  tax  of  n livres  16  fous  s,  of  which 
eight  ninths  mull  be  paid  into  the  treafury,  and  the  reft 
is  deftined  to  various  ufes.  The  Meftees  who  are 
deemed  Indians  for  the  two  firft  generations,  and  free 
Mulattoes,  are  fubjefted  to  the  fame  taxation.  Thofe 
negro  llaves  are  exempted  from  it,  for  whom  280 
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K livres h have  been  paid  to  the  king  at  their  admiffion  into 
the  colony. 

The  Spaniards  whom  they  have  not  fo  far  degraded 
as  to  impofe  on  them  a perfonal  tribute,  are  fubjeded'  to 
all  the  other  taxes.  The  moll  confiderable  of  which,, 
is  that  of  thirty  three  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  the 
goods  that  are  fent  to  them  from  Europe,  which  retains 
twenty-five  of  this  under  divers  denominations,  and 
eight  of  it  is  paid  at  their  arrival  in  the  new  world. 
This  ruinous  taxation  does  not  prevent  them  from  being 
afterwards  fubjeded  to  the  alcavala. 

The  alcavala  is  a duty  on  every  thing  that  is  fold  or 
exchanged,  and  is  paid  as  often  as  the  fale  or  exchange 
takes  place.  It  was  eflablifhed  in  the  metropolis  in 
it  hath  gradually  advanced  to  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  merchandife  fold  in  wholefale,  and  even  to 
fourteen  of  all  that  fold  by  retail,  Philip  II.  after  the 
difafter  of  his  fleet,  fo  well  known  under  the  pompous 
title  of  the  invincible,  was  determined  by  his  urgent 
wants  to  introduce  this  taxation  into  Mexico,  as  in  the 
other  colonies.  Though  it  ought  to  have  beer,  only  a 
temporary  tax,  yet  it  has  continued  ever  firice,  It  is 
true,  that  it  has  not  been  augmented,  and  that  it  re- 
mained at  two  and  a half  per  cent,  as  it  was  at  fir# 
fettled.  The  cruciade  has  not  had  the  fame  liability. 

The  cruciade  is  a bull  which  allows  great  indulgen- 
ces, and  permits  the  ufe  of  eggs,  butter,  and  cheefe, 
during,  lent.  The  government,  to  whom  the  court  of 
Rome  gave  up  the  benefits  accruing  from  it,  had  divided 
the  perlbns.  who  were  willing  to  avail  themfelves  of  it 
into  four  clafles.  This  indulgence  was  paid  by  thole 
who  lived  by  their  induftry,  at  the  rate  of  two  livres  fix 
fous  Thofe,  who  had  been  able  to  raife  a capital  of 
|0?5C0  Iivres,k,  paid  5 livres  5 foijs 1 ; it  coft  10  livres 
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10  fousm,  to  thofe  who  poflefTed  more  than  58,600  livres n,  BOOK 
and  52  livres  10  fous  0 to  the  viceroy,  and  thofe  who  . V*_‘  f 

were  inverted  with  the  moft  honourable  dignities.  It 
was  left  to  every  man’s  confcience,  by  informing  him 
that  he  would  obtain  nothing,  if  he  did  not  proportion 
his  contribution  to  his  fortune.  Mexico  alone  then  paid 
about  2,600,000  livres  ?.  It  is  probable  that  this  fuper- 
ftition  decreafed,  fmce  the  minirtry  in  1556  fixed  this 
bull,  for  all  conditions,  at  40  fous  % Government 
obliges  nobody  to  take  it  j but  the  priefts  would  refufe 
the  comforts  of  religion  to  thofe  who  fhould  not  have 
purchafed  it ; and  perhaps  there  is  not  in  all  Spanifh 
America  a man  fufficiently  enlightened,  or  bold  enough 
to  fet  himfelf  above  this  impofition. 

One  fpecies  of  oppreflion,  which  has  not  been  fo 
patiently  fubmitted  to,  is  the  duty  which  they  have  of 
late  put  on  fait  and  tobacco.  The  people,  who  fuf- 
fered  their  former  calamities  without  murmuring,  were 
highly  difgufted  with  thefe  innovations.  One  of  them 
appeared  fo  repugnant  to  natural  right,  and  the  other 
fo  rtrongly  contradicted  one  of  their  moft  agreeable  en- 
joyments, that  though  they  had  been  for  a king  time  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  yoke,  there  was  an  infurreCtion  among  them. 

The  atrocious  conduct  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenues, 
greatly  added  to  the  general  difcontent.  It  difcovered 
itfelf  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  and  has 
been  heard  of  even  in  Europe.  Some  mild  difpofitions 
have  palliated  the  evil  ; but  they  are  ftill  in  a degree 
of  ferment,  that  the  metropolis  will  not  eafily  appeafe 
without  fome  facrifice.  One  of  the  moft  agreeable  to  its 
colonies  would  be  that  of  ftamped  paper. 

Independently  of  the  regular  tributes  which  Spain 
exaCts  of  her  colonies,  {he  raifes  in  times  of  diftrefs, 
under  the  denomination  of  loan,  confiderable  fums,  of 

m About  9 {hillings  and  two  pence.  n About  25601. 
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3 O O K which  fhe  hath  never  payed  either  the  intere-ft  or  th£ 
^ ^ capital.  This  vexation,  which  began-  in  the  time  of 

Philip  II.  hath  been  continued  to  our  days.  It  was  more 
frequently  repeated  under  Philip  V,  than  in  the  cdtfrfe  of. 
the  other  reigns,  which  contributed  not  a little  to  redder 
the  French  name  odious  in  thefe  countries.  This ' Con- 
tribution, which  was  levied  on  all  who  porteffed  any  for- 
tune, was  urged  with  more  eagernefs  at  Mexico  than 
in  other  places ; becaufe  the  Europeans,  Creoles,  Mefi~ 
tees,  Mulattoes,  and  especially  the  Indians,  were  there  in 
more  affluent  circumftances.  The  public  profperity  has 
been  greatly  diminifhed  in  this  country  by  ihe  revenue-' 
laws,  and  is  every  day  fell  more  fo  by  the  rapacioufnefs 
of  the  clergy. 

The  clergy  rigoFouffy  colled!  the  tenth  of  every  pro- 
duce. The  functions  of  their  profeffion  are  paid  them 
at  an  extravagant  price.  Their  lands  are  immenfe,  and 
.every  day  they  acquire  sa.  greater  • extent  of  territory. 
They  are  thought  to  be  in  poffeffion  of  a fourth  of  the 
revenues  of  the  empire,.  The  bilhop  of  Angelos  alone, 
has  an  income  of  1,260,0.00  liyres  r.  Thefe  fcandalous 
riches  have  multiplied  ecclefiaftfcs  to  fueh  a degree,  that 
they  now  conftitute  the  fifth  part  of  fee  whole  popular 
tron  of  the  white  people.  Some  of  feem  were  born  in 
the  colony  ; but  the  greateft  part  are  adventurers  c6me 
from  Europe,  in  qrder  to  fcreen  themfelves  from  the  au- 
thority of  their  fuperiprs,  qr  to  make  their  fortune  ex(- 
peditioqfly. 

The  revenue  of  the  crown  is  not  what  it  ought  to 
jbe.  The  duties  fixed  on  goods  which  are  imported  hepe 
from  Cadiz,  and  on  the  ores,  the  quickfilver,  the  poll 
tax,  the  imports,  the  royal  domain,  ate  fuch  great  ob-. 
jedts,  that  we  cannot  help  being  greatly  furprifed,  when 
y/e  fee  that  the  fovercign  annually  draws  from  Mexico; 
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though  the  beft  conduced  of  his  pofleflions,  no  more  B O O K 
than  about  6,300,000  litres s.  The  reft,  that  is  to  fay,  J 

aim  oft  the  whole,  is  abjforbed  by  the  civil  and  military 
government  of  the  country,  which  are  both,  in  the  ut> 
mod  diforder. 

The  finances  are  fwallowed  up  by  the-vaft  number  of 
clerks  that  are  ftationed  every  where;  by  corregidors  who 
adminifter  juftice  in  the  provinces  ; by  the  commandants 
of  places  ; by  three  fuperior  councils  of  juftice  known  by 
the  name  of  Audience  ; by  thofe  who  are  invefted' with 
full  authority,  or  by  fubalterns  who  gain  the  confidence 
of  people  in  place.  A part  of  this  pillage  finds  its  way 
into  Europe,  another  part  contributes  to  feed  the  pride, 
lazinefs,  luxury,  and  profligacy  of  a fmall  number  of 
Mexican  towns,  but  principally  of  Mexico  itfelf. 

The  Mexicans  who  for  a time  might  have  been  at  a 
lofs  to  determine  whether  the  Spaniards  were  a fwarm  of 
robbers  or  a conquering  people,  faw  their  capital  almoft 
totally  deftroyed  by  thofe  cruel  wars,  of  which  it  was 
the  theatre.  Cortez  was  not  long  before  he  rebuilt  it  5 
and  it  has  fince  been  extended  and  embelliflied. 

Its  ftreetsare  broad,  ftraight,  and  interfedl  each  other 
at  right  angles.  The  houfes  are  pretty  fpacious,  but 
without  conveniences  pr  decorations.  Not  one  of  the  pub- 
lic edifices  that  are  Ihewn  with  the  greateft  oftentation  to 
travellers,  recalls  to  the  remembrance  the  finer  days  of 
archite&ure,  nor  even  the  good  gothic  times.  The 
principal  fquares  have  a fountain  in  the  center,  and  are 
pretty  regular ; but  this  is  all  their  merit.  There  is  a 
walk  with  a jet  d’eau,  where  eight  alleys  meet,  whofe- 
trees  have  a form  and  foliage  not  very  agreeable  to  the 
eye.  Superftition  has  amafled  treafures  from  all  the 
quarters  of  the  globe  in  innumerable  churches,  without 
there  being  a Angle  one  that  raifes  the  foul  to-  any  -fob* 
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lime  ideas,  or  that  can  fill  the  heart  with  pleafing  fen*, 
timents. 

The  air  of  this  city  is  very  temperate,  fo  that  woollen 
clothing  may  be  worn  all  the  year.  The  leaft  precau- 
tions are  fufficient  to  prevent  any  inconveniencies  from 
the  heat.  Charles  the  fifth  afked  a Spaniard  on  his  ar- 
rival from  Mexico,  how  long  the  interval  was  there 
between  fummer  and  winter  ; juft  as  long , replied  he^ 
with  great  truth  and  wit,  as  it  takes  to  pafs  out  offunjhine- 
into  Jhade. 

The  city  is  built  in  the  center  of  a great  lake,  which 
is  biffedted  by  a very  narrow  ifihmus. . That  part  of  the 
lake,  whofe  water  is  foft,  calm,  and  full  of  fifh,  falls 
into  the  other  which  is  fait,  generally  agitated,  and 
without  fiffi.  The  circumference  of  this  whole  lake, 
which  is  unequal  in  its  extent,  is  about  thirty  leagues. 

People  are  not  agreed  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
thefe  waters.  The  moft  common  and  probable  opinion 
makes  them  iffue  from  a large  and  lofty  mountain  fituated 
to  the  fouth-weft  of  Mexico,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  fait  water  runs  under  a track  of  land  that  is  full  of 
mines,  which  communicate  this  quality  to  it. 

Before  the  conqueft,  Mexico  and  many  other  towns 
fituated  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  were  expofed  to 
inundations,  which  rendered  them  dangerous  to  live  in. 
Dikes  conftrudted  with  incredible  expence  and  labour, 
were  not  always  fuffipient  to  divert  the  torrents  which 
poured  down  from  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards  have 
alfo  experienced  thefe  calamities.  Moft  of  their  buildings, 
though  conftrudted  with  care,  and  fupported  on  piles, 
after  a few  years,  fink  four,  five,  or  fix  feet,  in  .a  foil 
that  is  not  firm  enough  to  fupport  thecn* 

These  inconveniencies  gave  rife  to  the  projedt  of 
draining  off  the  waters.  Accounts  that  were  prodi- 
gioufly  exaggerated,  allure  us  that  in  1604,  four  hun- 
dred feventy-one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
7 Indiana 
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Indians  were  employed  in  digging  this  canal.  In  order  BOOK 
to  find  a fund  neceflary  for  defraying  the  expence  of  it,  . V^‘  , 

one  hundredth  part  of  the  price  of  houfes,  lands,  and 
merchandife  was  exacted ; a taxation  unknown  in  the 
new  world.  Ignorance,  difcouragements,  and  parti- 
cular interefts  made  this  noble  and  wife  undertaking 
mifcarry. 

The  viceroy  Ladeyrera,  in  1635,  thought  that  ife 
would  be  of  advantage,  that  it  was  even  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceflary to  build  Mexico  in  another  place.  Avarice,  in- 
capable of  making  any  facrifice  ; pleafure,  ever  afraid 
.of  interrupting  its  enjoyments  ; idlertefs,  which  dreads 
trouble  ; all  the  paflions  united  themfelves  to  thwart  an 
idea,  which  in  itfelf  was  liable  to  fome  objections. 

The  new  efforts  that  have  fince  been  made  to  render 
living  in  this1  country  as  fafe  as  it  is  agreeable,  have  not 
proved  altogether  fuccefsful  : whether  this  may  be  owing 
to  their  not  having  been  properly  exerted,  or  that  nature 
has  thrown  infurmountable  obftacles  in  the  way,  Mex- 
ico remains  frill  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the  .waters;  and 
the  dread  of  inundations  has  greatly  drminifhed  its  po- 
pulation. The  majority  of  hiftorians  afliire  us,  that 
it  formerly  contained  more  than  two  hundred  thoufand 
fouls  •>  at  prefent.  it  has  not  above  fifty  thoufand.  This 
number  is  compofed  of  Spaniards,  Meftees,  Indians, 

Negroes,  Mulattoes,  of  fuch  a diverfity  of  heterogeneous 
faces  from  the  white  to  the  black,  that  among  an  hundred 
faces  one  will  hardly  find  two  of  the  fame  colour. 

Before  this  . emigration,  riches  had  accumulated  in 
Mexico  to  an  incredible  degree.  What  in  other  coun- 
tries is  made  of  iron  and  copper,  was  here  made  of  filver 
or  gold.  Thefe  fplendid  metals,  as  well  as  pearls  and 
precious  (tones,  were  employed  to  adorn  their  horfes  and 
fervants,  the  moft  common  utenfils,  and  ufed  for  the 
meanefl  purpofes.  The  manners  of  the  country,  which 
are  always  conformable  tp  the  luxury  that  prevails,  corre- 
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cr.0  K Tponded  with  this  ftile  of  romantic  magnificence.  Thewor 
— i mcri,  in  their  palaces,  were  waited  upon  by  thoufands  of 
Haves,  and  never  appeared  in  public  but  with  a retinue, 
which  amongft  us,  is  referved  for  the  majefty  of  a 
throne.  To  thefe  extravagancies  the  men  added  profu- 
fions.  ft  ill  greater  for  negro  women,  whom  they- publicly 
raffed  to  the  rank  of  their  miftrefles.  This. luxury  which 
was  fo  exceftive  in  the  ordinary. adlions  of  life,  exceeded 
all  bounds  on  o.ccafion  of  the  flighted  feftivals,.  The 
general  pride  then  exerted  itfelf,  and  each  man  lavifhed 
millions  to  acquire  the  fuperiority  for  his  own  parti- 
cular tafte.  The  crimes  neceflary  to  fupport  this  extra- 
vagance, were  previoufly  atoned  for;  as  fuperftition 
had  pronounced  every  man  holy  and  juft  who  fhould. 
contribute  liberally  to  churches. 

T^e  treafures,  and  the  pomp  naturally  attendant  upon 
them,  muft  peceftarily  have  diminifhed  at  Mexico,  in 
proportion  as  thofe  who  poftefl'ed  them  fought  an  afylum 
at  Angeios  and  other  towns.  The  advantage,  however, 
which  this  capital  enjoys  of  being  the  center  of  the  do- 
minion, the  feat  of  government,  the  place  where  the 
coin  is  ftruck,  the  refidence  of  the  greateft  proprietors 
of  lands  and  of  the  richeft  traders,  has  always  occafloned 
greateft  part  of  tfte  principal  affairs  of  the  empire  to 
be  tranfadbed  here. 


Connec-  The  trade,  Mexico  carries  on  with  the  other  parts  of 
Mexico  America  is  much  confined.  By  the  north  fea.  it  receiyes 
rertof  Am  Maracaybo  and  Caracos  cocoa  greatly  fuperipr  to  its 

rica,  with  ©u?n,  and  negroes  by  the  way  of  the . Hava nn ah  and 
Carthagena  : it  gives  . in  exchange  meal  and  filvcr. 
with  Eu-  Its  connections  with  the  fouth  fea  are  of  greater  utiv 
lity  to; it,  without  being  much  more  conuderable.  Ori- 
ginally Peru  was  allowed  to  -fend  annually  to  New 
bgain  two  veffels,  whofp  cargoes  together  were  not  to 
exceed  ope  million  ten  thoufand  livres-h  This  was  fome 
fimc  afterwards  reduced  to  half.  It  was  totally  fup- 
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prefled  in  1636,  on  pretence  that  it  prejudiced  the  trade  BOOK, 
of  the  metropolis,  by  the  quantity  of  Eaft  India  goods  VL 
it  imported  into  the  country.  The  merchants  of  Lima 
complained  a long  time,  but  inelFeXually,  of  a barba- 
rous law  that  deprived  them  of  the  double  advantage  of 
felling  the  fuperfluities  of  their  commodities,  and  of 
receiving  thole  they  wanted.  The  communication  be- 
tween the  two  colonies  was  at  laft  re-eftablifhed,  but 
with  reftriXions  which  prove  that  the  government 
had  not  acquired  any  confiderable  information,  and  that 
it  only  yielded  to  importunity.  Since  this  period,  the 
veflels  fent  out  from  Callao  and  Guayaquil,  carry  cocoa, 
wines,  and  brandies  to  Acapulco. and  Sonfonnate  on  the 
coaft  of  Guatimala,  and  bring  back  pitch,  tar,  arnotto, 

■ indigo,  cochineal,  iron,  the  haberdafhery  wares  of 
Angelos,  and  as  many  contraband  goods  as  pofiible  from 
the  Philippine  iflands,  fo  celebrated  in  Europe  from  the 
connexions  which  they  have  with  Mexico.  The  im- 
portance of  this  communication  feCms  to  require  that  we 
fhould  traced ts  origin. 

W hen  the  court  of  Madrid,  vvhofe  ambition  increafed 
With  their  profperity,  had  formed  the  plan  of  a great 
eftablilhment  in  Aha,  their  attention  was  ferioufly  en- 
gaged in  conhdering  of  expedients  to  infure  its  fuccefs. 

This  projeX  muft  neceflarily  be  expofed  to  great  diffi- 
culties. The  riches  of  America  fo  powerfully  attracted 
the  Spaniards,  who  confented  to  a voluntary  exile,  that 
it  did  not  appear  poffible  to  engage  them  to  go  and  fettle 
at  the  Philippines,  unlefs  it  was  agreed  to  give  them  a 
fhare  in  thefe  treafures.  This  facrifice  wasrefolved  upon. 

The  riling  colony  was  authorized  to  fend  every  year 
into  America,  India  goods  in  exchange  for  metals. 

This  unboundeo  liberty  was  attended  with  fuch  con- 
fequences,  that  it  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  metropolis. 

Things  were  a little  quieted  by  retraining  to  3,150,000 
livres  ? the  trade  allowed  to  be  carried  on.  This  fum 
B Ney  138,000!. 
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BOOK  was  divided  in  twelve  thoufand  equal  {hares.  Every 
^ “ _i  he^d  of  a family  was  to  have  one,  and  perfons  in  place 

a number  proportioned  to  their  rank.  Religious  com- 
munities were  comprehended  in  this  arrangement,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  their  credit,  and  the  opinion 
that  was  entertained  of  their  utility.  Two  hundred  of 
thefe  (hares  were  allowed  to  the  Jefuits,  whofe  employ- 
ments and  enterprises  feemed  to  require  greater  means. 

The  veffels  which  departed  at  ikft  from  the  iifland  of 
Cebu,  and  afterwards  from  the  ifland  of  Luconia,  origi- 
nally took  the  route  of  Peru.  The  length  of  this  voyage 
was  prodigious.  They  di footed  trade-winds  which 
opened  a much  fhortcr  paftage  to  Mexico;  and  this 
branch  of  commerce  Was  tranfa&ed  on  its  coaft,-  where 
it  was  eftablifhed. 

Every  year,  in  the  middle  of  July,  they  fend  out 
from  the  port  of  Manilla,  a galleon,  which  is  commonly 
from  eighteen  hundred  to  two  thoufand  tons.  After 
getting  clear  of  a multitude  of  iflands  and  rocks-* 
which  delayed  its  courfe,  it  (leers  eaft-north-eaft,  in 
order  to  meet  with  the  weft  winds  in  thirty  de- 
grees latitude  , which  bring  them  in  a ftraight  courfe 
to  the  end  or  meir  voyage.  This  vcfiel,  which  is  very 
heavy  laden,  is  fix  months  on  her  paftage,  becaufe  the 
failors  who  are  on  board,  from  their  extreme  timidity 
never  hoift  the  main  fail  in  the  night  time,  and  often 
lower  all  their  fails  without  the  lead  occafion.  At  laft 
the  (hip  arrives  at  Mexico. 

T he  coafts  of  this  great  empire  are  not  li&e  fhofe 
of  Peru,  where  the  vicinity  and  heights  of  the  Cordeleras 
afford  a perpetual  fpring,  and  caufe  regular  and  mild 
winds  to  blow.  As  foon  as  the  (hip  has  paifed  the  latitude 
of  Panama  the  free  communication  of  the  atmof- 
phere,  eaft  by  weft,  not  being  any  longer  interrupted  by 
this  prodigious  chain  of  mountains,  the  climate  becomes 
different.  In  reality,  navigation  in  thefe  latitudes  is 

fafe 
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fafe  and  eafy  from  the  middle  of  O&ober  to  the  begin- 
ning of  May  ; but  during  the  reft  of  the  year,  the  vio- 
lences of  the  weft  wind,  the  dreadful  ftorms,  the  excef- 
ftve  rains,-  the  fuffbeating  heats,  the  total  calms  ; all 
thefe  obftacles,  which  are  combined  or  fucceed  each 
other,  render  the  fea  troublefpme  and  even  dangerous. 
Throughout  this  whole  exsent  of  coaft,  which  is  more 
than  fix  hundred  leagues,  there  is  not  a fingle  bark  to 
be  feen,  nor  even  the  leaft  canoe,  either  for  trade  or 
fifhing.  Even  the  ports,  which  are  fcattered  up  and 
down  here,  are  open,  defencelefs,  and  expofed  to  the 
infults  of  the  firft  pirate  that  may  be  inclined  to  attack 
them.  The  port  of  Acapulco,  where  the  galleons  arrive, 
is  the  only  one  that  has  attracted  the  attention  of  go- 
vernment. 

Ships  arrive  there  by  two  inlets,  feparated  from  each 
other  by  a fmall  ifland  : the  entrance  into  them  in  the 
day^  is  by  means  of  a fea  breeze,  as  the  failing  out  in 
the  night  time  is  effected  by  a land  breeze.  A wretched 
fort,  forty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a garrifon  of  fixty 
men,  defend  it.  It  is  equally  extenfive,  fafe,  and  com- 
modious. The  bafon  which  conftitutes  this  harbour,  is 
furrounaed  by  lofty  mountains,  which  are  fo  dry  that 
they  are  even  deftitute  of  water.  The  air  here  is  hot, 
heavy,  and  unwholefome,  to  which  none  can  habituate 
themfelves,  except  certain  negroes  that  are  born  under 
aftmilar  climate,  or  fome  mulattoes.  This  feeble  and 
miferable  colony  is  crowded  with  a vaft  acceffion  to  its 
numbers  upon  the  arrival  of  the  galkons  ; traders  dock- 
ing here  from  all  the  provinces  of  Mexico,  who  come 
to  exchange  European  toys,  their  own  cochineal,  and 
about  ten  millions  x of  ftlver  for  fpices,  muflins,  printed 
linens,  filks,  perfumes,  and  the  gold  works  of  Afta. 
After  continuing  about  three  months,  the  veftel  takes 
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again  the  route  of  the  Philippines  before  the  firft  of 
April,  with  one  or  two  companies  of  infantry  that  are 
appointed  to  relieve  the  garrifon  of  Maftilk.  Part  of 
the  riches  with  which  it  is  laden  remains  in  the  colony, 
the  reft  is  diftributed  among  the  nations  which  had  con- 
tributed to  form  its  cargo. 

The  immenfe  fpace,  which  the  galleons  have  to  tra- 
verfe,  has  made  it  neceflary  to  look  out  for  places  where 
they  might  take  in  refrefhments.  The  firft  that  has 
been  met  with  of  this  kind,  is  on  the  route  from  Aca-* 
pulco  to  the  Philippines,  in  thofe  iflands  known  at  firft 
by  the  name  of  the  Ladrones,  and  fince  by  the  name  of 
Marianne  iflands.  They  were  difcovered  by  Magellan  in 
1521.  They  were  at  firft  negletfted  ; the  galleons  after 
wards  ufed  to  put  in  there  for  refrefhmentj  but  there 
was  no  regular  fettlement  made  here  till  the  year  1678. 

These  iflands  are  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
fouth  fea,  near  four  hundred  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  the 
Philippines.  Their  pofition  in  the  torrid  zone  prevents 
not  the  climate  from  being  moderately  temperate.  The 
air  is  pure,  the  fky  ferene,  and  the  foil  fruitful.  Before 
their  intercourfe  with  the  Europeans,  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  always  naked,  lived  only  on  fruits,  roots,  and 
fifh.  As  fiihing  was  their  ufual  and  foie  occupation, 
they  had  conftru&ed  canoes,  more  perfect  than  any  that 
have  ever  been  found  in  the  reft  of  the  world. 

The  people,  who  are  very  numerous,  and  are  diffufed 
in  twelve  iflands,  that  are  the  only  inhabited  ones  in 
this  archipelago,  have  gradually  diminifhed  fince  the  in- 
vafion  of  the  Spaniards,  either  by  contagious  diforders, 
or  by  the  bad  ufage  which  they  have  experienced.  The 
remainder,  to  the  number  of  two  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred perfons,  have  colle&ed  themfelves  in  the  center  of 
the  ifland  of  Guam,  which  may  have  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  leagues  circumference.  It  is  garrifoned  by  a 
7 hundred 
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forts  that  are  fituated  on  two  roads*  one  of  which  re-  VI* 
ceives  a fmall  vefTel,  which  every  two  years  arrives  here 
from  the  Philippines,  and  the  other  is  deftined  to  furnifh 
reffeftfmente  to  thegalleon.  This  laft  fort  is  fo  wretched* 
that  the  veflel  never  ftays  here  more  than  two  days*  and 


in  that  fhort  time  it  is  often  expofed  to  very  great  dan- 


gers. * It  is  Very  extraordinary  that  Spain  has  not  fought 
for  a better  harbour*  Or  very  fingular  that  no  one  has 
been  found  in  fuch  a multitude  of  iflands.  California 
prefects  anafylutn  more  fecure  to  the  galleons  that  come 
ffoftrt'he  Philippines  to  Acapulco. 

Californta  is  properly  a long  neck  of  land  which 
ftretches  from  the  northern  coafts  of  America,  and  runs 
along  between  eaft  and  fouth  as  far  as  the  torrid  zone  : 
it  is  wafhed  on  each  fide  by  the  pacific  ocean.  The  part 
that  is  known  of  this  peninfula  is  three  hundred  leagues 
hong,  and  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  broad. 

It  is  impoflible  that  in  fo  vaft  an  extent,  the  nature 


of  the  foil,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  Ihoufd  be 


dvery  where  the  fame.  It  may  be  faid,  however,  that  in 
general  the  climate  here  is  dry  and  excelTively  hot*  the 
ground  bare,  ftony,  mountainous,  Tandy,  and  confe- 


quently  barren,  and  unfit  for  agriculture  and  breeding 


cattle.  Amidft  the  fmall  number  of  trees  that  are  found 
here,  the  mo  ft  ufeful  is  the  pitahaya,  the  produce  of 
which  Conftitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  Californians. 
Its  branches  which  are  fluted  and  perpendicular,  have 
no  leaves,  and  it  is  from  the  Items  that  the  fruit  grows. 
It  is  prickly  like,  the  Indian  chefnut  * but  its  pulp  re- 
fembles  that  of  the  fig,  with  this  advantage,  that  it  is 
much  fweeter  and  more  delicate. 

. The  fea,  which  is  richer  than  the  land,  fwarrns 
With  fifh  of  every  kind  in  the  greateft  abundance,  and 
of  the  moft  .exquifite  tafte.  But  what  renders  the 

-gulf  , of  California  of  more  importance,  is  the  pearls. 
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K which,  in  the  fiflnng  feafon,  draw  together  the  inhabi- 
. tants  of  all  the  provinces  of  New  Spain. 

The  Californians  are  well  made  and  very  flout.  An 
extreme  pufillanimity,  inconftancy,  indolence,  ftupidity, 
and  even  infenfibility,  form  their  charadler.  They  are 
children  in  whom  the  powers  of  reafon  are  not  yet  un- 
folded. They  are  fwarthier  than  the  Mexicans.  This 
difference  of  colour  proves  that  the  civilized  life  of  fo- 
ciety,  fubverts  dr  totally  changes  the  order  and  laws  of 
nature,  fince  We  find  under  the  temperate  zone  a favage 
people  that  are  blacker  than  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
torrid  zone. 

Before  the  Europeans  had  penetrated  into  California, 
the  natives  had  no  form  of  religion  ; and  their  govern- 
ment was  fuch  as  might  be  expected  from  their  igno- 
rance. Each  nation  was  an  affemblage  of  feveral  cot- 
tages, more  or  lefs  numerous,  that  were  all  mutually 
confederated  by  alliances,  but  without  any  chief.  They 
were  ffrangers  even  to  filial  obedience.  The  men  were 
acquainted  with  no  fpecies  of  drefs,  but  the  women  co- 
vered thofe  parts  nature  intended  fhould  be  concealed 
with  extreme  care. 

Whether  thefe  particulars  were  known  or  not,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  Mexico  was  no  fooner  reduced  and  tran- 
quility eflablilhed,  than  the  plan  was  laid  for  the  con- 
queft  of  California.  Cortez  landed  there  in  1526.  He 
had  not  even  time  to  take  a furvey  of  it,  becaufe  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  his  government,  where  the  report  of 
his  death  had  difpofed  the  minds  of  the  people  to  a ge- 
neral infurre&ion.  The  feveral  attempts  that  have  fince 
been  made  to  form  an  eftabliftiment  there,  have  all  been 
tmfuceefsful.  The  endeavours  of  the  court  were  not 
more  fortunate  than  thofe  of  individuals.  If  we  pay  the 
leaft  attention  to  the  fpirit  that  dire&ed  thefe  enterprizes, 
we  ftiall  find  that  want  of  humanity,  courage,  and  per- 
feverance  was  the  caufe  of  thefe  misfortunes.  There 


was 
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was  not  a Tingle  expedition  that  was  not  ill  concerted  or 
imprudently  conducted. 

Spain  difpirited  with  her  lofles  and  experices,  had  en- 
tirely abandoned  the  acquifition  of  California,  when  the 
Jefuits  in  1697  folicited  permiffion  to  undertake  it.  As 
Toon  as  they  had  obtained  the  confent  of  government  they 
began  to  execute  a plan  of  legiflation,  which  they  had 
formed  from  accurate  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  Toil,,  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  influence  of  the 
climate.  They  were  not  guided  by  fanaticifm.  They 
arrived  among  the  favages  they  purpofed  to  civilize  with 
ciiriofities  that  might  amufe  them,  grain  proper  to  be 
their  food,  and  apparel  fit  to  pleafe  them.  The  hatred 
thefe  people  bore  to  the  Spaniih  name,  could  not  fup- 
port  itfelf  againfl:  thefe  demonstrations  of  benevolence. 
They  teftified  their  acknowledgments,  as  much  as  want 
of  fenfibility  and  their  inconltancy  were  capable  ofi 
Thefe  vices  were  in  part  fubdued  by  the  religious  infii- 
tutors,  who  profecuted  their  project  with  a warmth  and 
refolution  peculiar  to  their  body.  They  made  them- 
felves  carpenters,  mafons,  weavers,  and  hufbandmen,  and 
by  thefe  means  fucceeded  in  imparting  knowledge,  and 
in  fome  meafure  a tafte  for  the  firft  arts  of  neceffity  to 
this  faVage  people  ; who  have  been  all  fuceefllvely  formed 
into  one  body.  In  1745,  they  confifted  of  forty-three 
villages*  that  were  feparated  by  the  barrenefs  of  the  fSil 
and  the  want  of  water.  This  republic  will  augment, 
in  proportion  as  the  fucceffors  of  thofe  who  formed  it, 
fliall  profecute  their  labours  northwards,  where,  accord- 
ing to  a plan  that  was  judicioufly  concerted,  a commu- 
nication was  to  be  eftablifhed  between  the  miflionaries  of 
the  peninfula,  and  thofe  of  the  continent.  They  are 
only  feparated  from  each  other  by  the  river  Colorado. 

These  fmall  boroughs  principally  fubfift  on  com 
and  pulfe  which  they  cultivate,  and  on  the  fruits  and 
domeftic  animals  of  Europe,  the  breeding  of  which  is 
an  object  of  continual  attention.  The  Indians  have 
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, but  fuch  is  their  want  of  forefight,  that  they  would 
fquander  in  a day  what  they  had  gathered,  if  the  mif- 
fionary did  not  take  upon  himfelf  to  diftributeit  to  them 
as  they  want  it.  They  already  make  fome  coarfe  fluffs. 
The  neceflaries  they  ftand  in  need  of,  are  purchafed 
with  pearls,  which  they  fifh  in  the  gulf,  and  with  wine 
that  nearly  refembles  that  of  Madeira,  which  they  fell 
to  New  Spain  and  to  the  galleons,  and  experience  hath 
fhewn  it  is  highly  important  that  the  ufe  of  this  liquor 
fhould  be  prohibited  them. 

Twelve  laws,  that  are  very  fimple,  fuffice  to  regu- 
late this  rifing  ftate.  In  order  to  enforce  the  obfer- 
vance  of  them,  the  miffionary  chufes  the  moft  intelligent 
perfon  of  the  village  ; who  is  impowered  to  whip  and 
imprifon,  the  only  punifhments  of  which  they  have  any 
knowledge. 

In  all  California  there  are  only  two  garrifons,  each 
confifting  of  thirty  men,  and  a foldier  with  every  mif- 
fionary. Thefe  troops  were  feledled  by  the  legiflators, 
and  are  under  their  orders,  though  they  are  paid  by  the 
government.  The  court  of  Madrid  faw  no  inconve- 
nience in  leaving  thefe  trifling  forces  in  the  hands  of 
thofe  who  had  acquired  their  confidence  ; and  they  de- 
monftrated  to  them  that  nothing  but  this  expedient 
would  have  prevented  the  oppreflion  of  their  new  fub- 
jedls. 

They  will  continue  happy  juft  as  long  as  no  mines 
are  difcovered  in  their  territory.  If  there  are  any  mines, 
as  the  great  number  on  the  other  fide  of  the  gulf  is 
a ftrong  prefumption,  no  fooner  will  they  be  found 
out,  but  the  edifice  that  has  been  reared  with  fuch 
trouble  and  good  fenfe,  will  be  at  once  fubverted. 
Thefe  people,  like  fo  many  others,  will  difappear  from 
the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  gold,  which  the  Spanifh 
government  would  draw  from  California,  would  deprive 
it  of  the  advantages  which  its  policy  may  now  find  in 
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the  labours  of  its  miffionaries  ; who  fhould  rather  be 
encouraged  to  purfue  their  ufeful  undertakings.  Thefe, 
perhaps,  might  enable  the  court  of  Madrid  to  build  forts* 
which  would  put  them  in  a condition  of  beholding  witii 
tranquillity  the  difcovery  of  that  paffage  which  the  Eng- 
lifh  have  long  fought  for,  the  north-weft  paffage  to  the 
pacific  ocean.  It  has  alfo  been  imagined  that  thefe  ram- 
parts might  prove  a barrier  againft  the  Ruffians,  who  in 
1741  penetrated  within  twelve  degrees  of  Cape  Men- 
docino, the  moft  northern  pofition  that  has  hitherto  been 
known  of  California.  But  if  they  had  obferved  that 
this  voyage  could  not  be  undertaken  but  from  the  feas 
of  Kamtfchatka,  they  would  have  been  fenfible  that  no- 
thing could  be  fitted  out  there,  but  weak  armaments 
merely  to  gratify  curiofity,  and  which  confequently 
could  not  occafion  the  leaft  difquietude. 

An  advantage  more  certain,  and  lefs  remote,  is  the 
facility  which  California  gives  of  reducing  the  provinces 
which  extend  from  the  other  fide  of  the  gulf  to  the 
river  Colorado.  Thefe  rich  countries  are  at  fuch  a dis- 
tance from  Mexico,  and  fo  difficult  of  accefs,  that  it 
appeared  as  dangerous  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  them, 
as  ufelefs  to  execute  it.  The  liberty,  the  fafety  of  the 
fea  of  California,  ought  to  encourage  the  undertaking, 
furnifti  the  means  of  fucceeding  in  it,  and  infure  the 
advantages  accruing  from  it.  Philofophers  themfelves 
will  invite  the  court  of  Madrid  to  thefe  expeditions,  as 
foon  as  they  fhall  have  feen  them  folemnly  abjure  thofe 
fanatical  and  deftru&ive  principles  which  have  hitherto 
conftituted  the  bafis  of  their  policy. 

In  the  mean  time,  till  Spain  fhall  adopt  thefe  great 
fpeculations,  California  ferves  for  a place  for  fhips  that 
fail  from  the  Philippines  to  Mexico  to  put  in  at.  Cape 
St.  Lucar,  fituated  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  pe- 
ninfula,  is  the  place  where  they  touch.  There  they  find 
31  good  harbour,  refrefhments,  and  fignals  which  give 
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B O o them  information  if  any  enemy  appears  in  thefe  lati- 
t , titudes  that  are  very  dangerous,  and  where  they  have 

been  the  moft  frequently  attacked.  It  was  in  1734  that 
the  galleon  arrived  here  for  the  firft  time.  Its  orders 
and  its  neceflities  have  always  fince  that  time  brought  it 
hither. 

Thi?  fyftem  adopted  by  all  the  governments  of  Eu- 
rope to  hold  colonies  in  the  raoft  abfolute  dependence 
on  the  metropolis,  has  always  made  the  connections  of 
Mexico  with  Afia,  fufpicious  to  feveral  of  the  Spanifh 
politicians.  The  opinion  which  has  prevailed,  and  is 
Rill  maintained,  that  it  is*  not  poffible  to  preferve  the 
Philippines,  without  this  communication,  has  alone  pre- 
vented them  from  having  it  broken.  All  their  efforts 
have  only  been  able  to  limit  it,  by  hindering  Peru 
from  having  any  ftiare  in  it.  This  vaft  empire  has 
by  fevere  and  repeated  laws  been  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tage qf  drawing  direCtly  from  the  eaft,  that  merchan- 
dife  of  which  it  Rood  in  need,  and  of  the  liberty  even 
of  indirectly  deriving  it  from  New  Spain. 

Thes,e  (hackles  were  difapproved  by  the  bold  and 
fertile  genius  of  Alberoni.  Full  of  the  molt  extenfive 
yiew.s  for  the  profperity  and  glory  of  that  monarchy  which 
he  attempted  to  reftore,  he  purpofed  to  retain  in  it  the 
|reafures  of  the  new  world,  to  which  it  had  hitherto, 
ferved  only  as  a mart.  According  to  his  plan,  the  eaft 
was  to  furnilh  all  the  articles  of  drefs  to  the  Spanilh  co- 
lonies and  to  the  metropolis  itfelf,  w'hich  it  would  have 
received  through  the  channel  of  its  colonies.  Hejuftly 
expeCted  that  thofe  powers,  whofe  interefts  this  ar- 
rangement would  prejudice,  and  whofe  induftry  it  would 
ruin,  would  ftrive  to  obftruCt  it ; but  he  ftudied  to  brave 
their  fury  in  the  European  feas,  and  he  had  already  given 
orders  for  putting  the  coafts  and  harbours  of  the  South 
Sea  in  a condition  of  not  being  intimidated  by  any  dif- 
3 treffed- 
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trefled  and  worn-out  fquadrons  that  might  happen  to  B o o K 
attack  them.  , j 

These  views  were  defective  in  precifion.  Alberoni 
tranfported  by  the  enthufiafm  of  his  opinions,  and  by 
his  hatred  againft  thofe  nations  that  purpofed  to  em- 


barrafs  his  meafures,  did  not  perceive,  that  the  filks  and 
linens  that  fhould  be  imported  into  Spain  in  the  way  he 
propofed,  would  bear  fuch  an  exceffive  price,  as.  would 
neceflarily  prevent  the  confumption  of  them.  The 
projeCt  of  cloathing  the  people  of  North  and  South 
America  from  Afia,  appears  to  be  a very  fenfible  one. 

The  colonifts  would  be  cloathed  more  agreeably, 
cheaper,  and  in  a manner  better  adapted  to  the  climate  : 
The  wars  of  Europe  would  not  exp ofe  them  to  the 
want  of  things  that  are  indifpenfably  necefiary  : They 
would  become  more  wealthy,  would  be  better  affected  to 
their  mother  country,  and  better  enabled  to  defend  them- 
felves  againft  the  enemies  it  might  draw  upon  them  : 
Thefe  enemies  themfelves  would  prove  lefs  formidable ; 
becaufe  they  would  gradually  lofe  the  ftrength  which  the 
furnifhing  of  Peru  and  Mexico  with  provifions  procures 
them.  In  a word,  Spain  by  receiving  on  India  goods 
the  fame  duties  as  it  receives  on  thofe  with  which  its 
rivals  furnifh  it,  would  lofe  no  branch  of  its  revenues. 
'It  might  even,  if  occafion  required,  obtain  from  its  co- 
lonies fuccours,  which  at  prefent  they  have  neither  the 
difpofition  nor  the  power  of  granting.  We  ihall  infift 
no  longer  on  the  commerce  of  Mexico  with  the  Eaft 
Indies  j let  us  now  fpeak  of  its  connections  with  Europe 
by  the  north  fea,  and  begin  with  that  which  the  pro- 
ductions of  Guatimala  form. 

The  province  of  Guatimala,  which  is  one  of  the 
largeft  of  New  Spain,  was  conquered  in  1524,  and 
I525,  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  one  of  Cortez’s  lieutenants. 
He  built  in  it  feve'ral  towns,  and  in  particular  the  capi- 
0,4  tal, 
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fiii  — a valley  that  i§  about  three  miles  broad,  and  bounded 
by  two  mountains  that  are  pretty  lofty.  From  the 
mountain  towards  the  fouth  run  feveral  rivulets  and  foun- 
tains, which  yield  to  the  villages,  that  are  fituated  on 
the  declivity,  a delicious  frefhnefs,  and  maintain  a per- 
petual fuccefiion  of  flowers  and  fruits.  The  afped  of 
the  mountain,  that  is  to  the  north,  is  horrid.  There  is 
no  verdure  ever  feen  upon  it:  nothing  but  afhes,  and 
calcined  ftones.  A kind  of  noife,  which  the  inhabitants 
afcribe  to  the  boiling  of  metals  that  are  in  a ftate  of 
fufion  within  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  is  heard  conti- 
nually. From  thefe  interior  furnaces  iffue  flames,  and 
torrents  of  fulphur,  which  fill  the  air  with  an,  horrible 
infedion.  Guatimala,  according  to  the  expreffion  of 
the  country,  is  fituated  between  paradife  and  hell. 

Its  fituation,  and  its  diftance  from  Mexico  and  Gua- 
dalajara, have  occafioned  it  to  be  fixed  upon  for  the  feat 
pf  an  audience,  which  extends  its  jurifdidion  over  three 
hundred  leagues  to  the  fouth,  an  hundred  to  the  north, 
fixty  to  the  eaft,  and  twelve  to  the  weft,  towards  tfie  South 
Sea.  The  advantages  it  derived  from  this  diftindion 
fpon  formed  it  into  a confiderable  colony,  and  this  colony 
made  the  moft  of  thofe  gifts  which  nature  had  beftowed 
upon  it.  There  is  no  country  in  this  part  of  the  new 
world,  where  fhe  hath  lavi/hed  her  bleflings  with  greater 
piofufion.  The  air  here  is  very  wholefome,  and  the 
climate  very  temperate.  Poultry  and  game  are  in  the 
greateft  abundance,  and  of  an  excellent  flavour.  No 
part  of  the  earth  produces  better  corn.  The  rivers 
lakes,  and  fea,  are  every  where  replete  with  excellent 
flfh.  The  oxen  are  here  multiplied  to  fuch  a degree, 
that  it  is  become  necelTary  to  kill  all  that  are  grown 
wild  on  the  mountains,  left  they  fhould  prejudice  agri- 
culture by  their  excelfive  numbers. 

This,. 
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This  fertility,  however,  is  not  the  circumftance  that 
renders  Guatimala  fo  valuable  to  the  metropolis.  Spain 
has  properly  no  connexion  with  this  colony  but  by 
means  of  the  indigo  fhe  derives  from  it.  This  is  far 
fuperior  to  what  the  reft  of  America  produces.  In  the 
cultivation  of  it  they  employ  certain  negroes,  and  a part 
Qf  thofe  Indians  who  have  furviyed  the  tyranny  of  their 
conquerors.  The  labours  of  thefe  Haves  annually  fur-? 
nifh,  to  Europe  alone,  twothoufand  five  hundred  furrons, 
which  fell  one  with  another  at  Cadjz  for  168©  livresA 
This  rich  production  is  conveyed  upon  mules,  with 
fome  other  articles  of  letter  confequence,  to  the  town  of 
St.  Thomas,  fituated  fixty  leagues  from  Guatimala,  at 
the  extremity  of  a very  deep  lake  which  lofes  itfelf  in 
the  gulf  of  Honduras.  Here  thefe  goods  always'  re-, 
main  to  be  exchanged,  for  thofe  that  are  fent  from 
Europe  in  veflels  of  a moderate  bulk,  which  commonly 
arrive  in  the  months  of  July  or  Auguft.  Their  cargo 
in  return  confifts  ©f  fome  fkins,  fome  caflia,  and  fome 
farfaparilla,  which  is  all  the  trade  that  the  province  of 
Honduras  furnifhes,  though  it  be  an  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  long,  and  fixty  or  fourfcore  broad.  The  re-, 
putation  it  had  firft  acquired,  from  its  golden  mines, 
was  but  tranfitory  : they  fank  into  total  oblivion,  after 
having  proved  the  grave  of  nearly  a million  of  Indians. 
The  territory  they  inhabited  remains  uncultivated  and 
wafte  : it  is  now  the  pooreft  part  of  all  America.  Both 
the  people  and  the  lands  were  facrificed  to  the  fearch 
after  gold,  and  even  that  gold  came  to  nothing. 

Guatimala  nearly  furnifhes  the  whole  of  thofe 
6,000,000  livres  z,  which  is  the  amount  of  its  produc- 
tions joined  to  thofe  of  Honduras.  The  lake  on  which 
thefe  riches  are  all  accumulated,  is  entirely  open,  though 
it  would  have  been  very  eafy  to  have  fecured  it  from. 
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BOOK  every  attack ; fo  much  the  more  eafily  as  its  entrance  is 
V*'  _■  rendered  narrow  by  two  high  rocks,  which  projeft  on 
each  fide  within  cannon  fhot.  It  is  probable  that 
Spain  will  not  alter  her  conduct  till  fhe  has  fuf- 
fered  for  her  negligence  5 which  might  be  eafily  ef- 
fected. 

The  veflels  that  fhould  undertake  this  expedition 
might  anchor  in  perfeft^afety  in  the  road.  A thoufand 
or  twelve  hundred  men  landing  at  St.  Thomas,  might 
crofs  fifteen  leagues  of  the  mountains,  where  they 
would  find  commodious  roads  and  fubfiftence.  The 
reft  of  the  way  would  be  acrofs  plains  that  are  well 
peopled  and  plentiful.  They  would  arrive  at  Guati- 
mala,  which  has  not  a fingle  foldier,  nor  the  leaft  forti- 
fication. Its  forty  thoufand  fouls,  Indians,  Negroes, 
Meftees,  and  Spaniards,  who  have  never  feen  a fword, 
would  be  incapable  of  the  leaft  refiftance.  In  order  to 
fave  their  lives,  they  would  deliver  up  to  the  enemy  the 
immenfe  riches  that  they  have  been  accumulating  for 
two  centuries,  which  would  amount  at  leaft  to  thirty 
millions  a.  The  troops  would  reimbark  with  this 
booty,  and  if  they  chofe  it  with  hoftages,  that  would 
infare  their  retreat.  The  trade  of  Campeachy  would  be 
expofed  to  the  fame  invafion,  if  it  were  worth  it. 

Between  the  gulph  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras 
we  find  a great  peninfula,  called  Jucatan.  Though 
this  peninfula  has  neither  river  nor  brook,  the  water  is 
every  where  fo  near  to  the  land,  and  ftiells  are  in  fuch 
vaft  abundance,  that  it  is  manifeft  that  this  immenfe 
fpace  formerly  conftituted  part  of  the  fea.  When  the 
Spaniards  difcovered  it,  they  found  few  inhabitants 
there,  little  cultivation,  and  no  metals,  in  confequence 
of  which  it  was  defpifed.  They  afterwards  found 
that  the  trees  which  grew  there  were  fit  for  dying,  upon 
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which  they  built  the  town  of  Campeachy,  which  became  B G o fL 
the  mart  of  this  valuable  produ&ien,  that  gave  it  its  , v*‘  f 

name. 

If  this  tree  were  not  fo  thick*  it  would  not  be  un- 
like the  white  thorn.  Its  leaves  are  fmall  and  of  a 
pale  green,  The  infide,  at  firft  red,  becomes  black 
after  the  tree  has  been  felled  fome  time.  It  is  only 
the  heart  of  this  tree  that  gives  the  black  and  the 
yiolet  colour. 

Campeachy  was  indebted  to  the  fingle  traffic  of  this 
article,  for  the  advantage  it  poffeiied  of  being  a very 
considerable  market.  It  received  every  year  feveral  vef- 
fels,  whofe  cargoes  were  diftributed  in  the  inland  coun- 
tries, and  which  took  in  return  wood  and  metals  which 
this  circulation  drew  thither.  This  profperity  was  con- 
tinually augmenting  ’till  the  time  that  the  Englifti 
fettled  at  Jamaica. 

Amidst  the  vaft  numbers  of  thofe  pirates  which 
every  day  iffued  from  this  ifland,  that  was  become  fa- 
mous, feveral  were  to  cruife  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy, 
to  intercept  the  veffels  which  failed  there.  Thefe  rob- 
bers knew  fo  little  of  the  value  of  the  wood,  which  was 
the  only  production  of  the  country,  that  when  they 
found  barks  laden  with  it,  they  took  away  nothing  but 
the  iron  utenfils.  One  of  them  having  carried  off  a 
large  veffel  which  had  nothing  elfe  but  the  logwpod  on 
board,  brought  it  into  the  Thames,  defigning  only  to 
equip  it  as  a privateer  ; when,  contrary  to  his  expectation, 
be  fold  at  a very  great  price  the  wood  of  which  he 
made  fo  little  account,  that  he  had  always  burnt  it  dur- 
ing his  voyage.  From  this  difcovery,  the  pirates,  who 
were  not  fuccefsFul  at  fea,  never  failed  to  repair  to  the 
river  of  Champeton,  where  they  put  on  board  the  piles 
of  wood  which  were  always  found  ranged  on  the  fhore. 

T he  peace  of  the  Englifh  with  Spain,  having  put  a 
ffop  to  the  depredations  of  thefe  pirates,  feveral  of  them 
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BOOK  employed  themfelves  in  cutting  Indian  wood.  Cape 
VT-  f Catoche  furnifhed  them  at  firft  with  abundance.  As 
foon  as  they  perceived  it  diminifh,  they  went  to  fettle 
between  Tabafco  and  the  river  of  Champeton,  about 
lake  Trifle,  and  in  Beef  ifland  which  is  very  near  it. 
In  1675  their  numbers  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
fixty.  Their  ardour,  which  at  firft  was  extreme,  foon 
relaxed.  The  habit  of  idlenefs  prevailed.  As  the 
greateft  part  of  them  were  excellent  fhooters,  the 
chace  became  their  predominant  paflion  ; and  their  for- 
mer inclination  to  plunder  was  rekindled  in  them  by 
this  exercife.  They  foon  began  to  make  invafions  into 
the  Indian  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which  they  carried 
off.  1 he  women  they  appointed  to  wait  on  them,  and 
the  men  they  fold  at  Jamaica  or  other  iflands.  The 
Spaniard  was  roufed  from  his  lethargy  by  thefei  enormi- 
ties, furprifed  them  in  the  midft  of  their  debaucheries, 
and  carried  them  off.  Moft  of  them  were  even  taken  in 
their  cottages,  they  were  led  prifoners  to  Mexico,  where 
they  ended  their  days  in  the  mines. 

Those  who  efcaped,  took  refuge  in  the  gulf  of  Hon- 
duras, where  they  were  joined  by  fome  wandering  free- 
booters of  North  America.  In  procefs  of  time  they 
increafed  to  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  free  inde- 
pendence, and  plentiful  manner  in  which  they  lived, 
rendered  the  marfhy  country  they  inhabited  agreeable  to 
them.  Strong  intrenchments  fecured  their  lives  and 
their  provifions  ; and  they  confined  themfelves  to  em- 
ployments, which  their  unhappy  companions  lamented 
that  they  had  ever  negle&ed.  They  only  took  care  not 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country  to  cat 
wood  without  being  well  armed. 

T heir  induftry  was  crowned  with  the  greateft  fuccefs. 
In  reality,  the  tun  of  wood  which  had  been  fold  as  high 
as  nine  hundred  livres  b,  was  gradually  fallen  to  a very 
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low  price*  but  what  was  loft  in  the  price,  was  com-  book 
penfated  by  the  greater  quantity  that  was  fold.  The  v** 
cutters  delivered  up  the  produce  of  their  labours,  either 
to  the  people  of  Jamaica,  who  brought  them  Madeira 
wine,  ftrong  liquors,  linens,  cloaths,  or  to  the  Englifh 
colonies  of  North  America,  which  fupplied  them  with 
the  provifions.  This  commerce,  which  was  always  car- 
ried on  by  fmugglers,  and  which  was  the  objedt  of  fo 
much  clamour,  became  lawful  in  1763.  The  liberty  of 
cutting  wood  was  fecured  to  Great  Britain,  but  {he  was 
not  permitted  to  raife  forts,  and  was  even  obliged  to 
deftroy  thofe  which  had  been  built.  The  court  of  Ma- 
drid feldom  hath  made  any  conceftions  with  greater 
regret  than  this  of  eftablifhing  in  the  center  of  its  pof- 
feftions,  an  adtive,  powerful,  and  ambitious  nation. 

But  there  is  a method  to  render  even  this  ccnceffion 
almoft  ufelefs. 

The  province  of  Jucatan  is  divided  from  north-eaft 
to  fouth-weft,  that  is,  throughout  almoft  its  whole 
extent,  by  a chain  of  mountains.  To  the  north  of  thefe 
mountains  is  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  whofe  dry  and 
thirfty  foil  produces  a wood  of  a fingular  quality,  which 
is  fold  at  all  markets  at  near  double  the  price  of  that 
which  the  Englifh  cut  at  the  fouthern  bay  of  Honduras, 
where  the  rich  and  almoft  marfhy  foil  produces  only 
a baftard  kind,  and  which  yields  much  lefs  dye..  If,  as 
the  expreffions  of  the  treaty,  which  admit  of  fome  lati- 
tude in  their  meaning,  lead  us  to  apprehend,  great  Bri- 
tain hath  acquired  only  the  right  of  fettling  in  thofe 
places  which  its  fubjedts  had  ufurped,  Spain  may  put 
an  end  to  her  uneafmefs  on  this  point,  by  encouraging 
the  cutting  of  its  own  wood  which  is  more  valuable, 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  furnifh  all  Europe  with  enough 
for  their  confumption.  By  this  judicious  policy,  fhe 
will  ruin  the  Englifh  colony,  and  without  force  get  rid 
of  a neighbour  much  more  dangerous  than  fhe  ima- 
gines * 
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K gines  j fhe  will  then  regain  an  important  branch  of 
trade,  which  for  a long  time  hath  been  fo  confiderably 
reduced,  that  Campeachy  receives  from  the  mother 
country  no  more  than  a fmgle  veffel  every  three  or 
four  years.  What  this  does  not  bring  away  is  car- 
ried off  by  fmall  veffels  to  Vera-Cruz,  which  is  the 
true  point  of  union  between  Mexico  and  Spain. 

Old  Vera-Cruz  ferved  at  firft  for  a mart.  This 
town,  built  and  founded  by  Cortez,  on  the'  very  fpot 
where  he  landed,  is  fituated  on  a river,  which  is  dry  one' 
part  of  the  year,  but  which  in  the  rainy  feafon  is  ca- 
pable of  receiving  the  largefo  veffels,  The  danger  to' 
^yhich  they  were  expofed  in  a fituatioh  where  nothing 
defended  them  againft  the  violence  of  the  winds  fo  com- 
mon in  thefe  latitudes*  indulged  the  feamen  to  feek  for 
more  fecure  fhelter ; which  they  found  eighteen  mileS 
lower  down  on  the  fame  coaft.  There  they  built  new 
Vera  Cruz  feventy  two  leagues  diftance  from  the  capita! 
of  Mexico. 

New  Vera-Cruz  i3  fituated  in  a climate  rendered  dif- 
agreeable  by  a burning  fun  and  by  the  excefiive  heats,  of 
unwholefome  by  the  continual  rains.  Dry  fands  bound 
it  on  the  north,  and  infe&ious  marfhes  on  the  weft.  Its1 
ffreets  are  ftraight,-  but  the  houfes  are  built  of  wood. 
No  -nobility  are  to  be  met  with  here,  and  the  merchants1 
always  prefer  living  at  Angelos.  The  fmall  number  of 
Spaniards,  who  are  fixed  here  either  by  avarice  or  by 
indigence  in  fo  Wretched  and  dangerous  a place,  live  in 
a privacy  and  with  a parfimony  that  are  unknown  in 
all  other  commercial  places. 

The  fortifications  of  the  town  confiff  of  a wall,’ 
eight  towers  erefted  at  certain  difiances,  and  two  baf- 
fions  which  Command  the  fhore.  Thefe  works,  weak 
in  themfelves  and  ill  conftrudted,  are  in  an  extremely 
ruinous  ftate ; fo  that  for  the  defence  of  the  place  they 
depend  only  on  the  fortrefs  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa,  that  is 
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built  on  a rock,  fronting  the  town,  and  at  the  diftance 
of  a mile  from  it. 

This  harbour  has  the  difadvanta ge  of  not  being  able 
to  hold  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-five  veffels,  which 
are  not  always  flieltered  from  the  northern  winds.  The 
entrance  into  it  is  by  two  canals  only,  which  are  fa 
narrow,  as  to  admit  but  one  fhip.  The  approaches  alfo 
are  rendered  fo  dangerous  by  feveral  fmall  iflands,  which 
the  Spaniards  call  Cayos,  and  by  a great  number  of 
rocks  between  wind  and  water,  almoft  imperceptible. 
Thefe  obftacles  which  they  deemed  infurmountable, 
except  by  a perfedf  knowledge  of  the  fpot  acquired 
after  many  years  experience,  having  been  overcome  by 
certain  defperate  pirates,  who  furprifed  the  place  in  1712, 
towers  were'  conftru&ed  on  the  fhore,  where  vigilant 
fentinels  continually  keep  guard  for  the  common 
fafety. 

It  is  into  this  wretched  harbour,  which  is  properly 
the  only  one  there  is  in  the  gulf,  that  the  fleet  ar- 
rives, whofe  deftination  is  to  furnifh  Mexico  with  Euro- 
pean merchandife.  It  is  fitted  out  at  Cadiz  every  two* 
three,  or  four  years,  according  as  occafions  and  cir- 
cumftances  require.  It  ordinarily  confifls  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  merchant  fhips,  and  is  efcorted  by  two  men  of 
war,  or  a greater  number,  if  requifite. 

Wines,  brandies,  and  oils,  eonftitute  the  rriofl  bulky 
part  of  the  cargo.  Gold  and  filver  fluffs,  gold  and  filver 
lace,  cloths,  linen,  filks,  laces,  hats,  jewels,  diamonds, 
and  fpices  compofe  the  richeft  part. 

The  fleet  fets  out  from  Europe  in  the  month  of 
July,  but  at  the  lateft  in  the  beginning  of  Auguff,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  dangers  which  it  would  incur  from 
the  violence  of  the  north  wind  in  the  open  fea,  efpe- 
eially  at  the  landing  places,  if  it  fet  fail  in  any  other 
feafon.  In  its  paffage  it  takes  in  refrefhments  at  Porto 
Rico*  and  repairs  to  Vera  Cruz*  from  whence  its  cargo' 
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B O O K is  carried  to  Xalapa.  In  this  town,  which  is  fituated 
l _ L i twelve  leagues  from  the  harbour  on  the  back  of  a moun- 

tain, and  commodioufly  built,  is  held  a fair,  which  is 
limited  by  the  laws  to  fix  weeks,  but  which  fometimes 
is  prolonged  at  the  folicitation  of  the  merchants  of  the 
country  or  thofe  of  Spain.  The  proportion  of  metals 
to  merchandife  is  what  determines  the  gain  or  lofs  of 
exchanges.  If  one  of  thefe  objects  is  in  greater  abun- 
dance than  the  other,  great  prejudice  refults  to  the  feller 
or  buyer.  Formerly  the  royal  treafure  was  fent  from  the 
capital  to  Vera-Cruz,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  fleet 
there  j but  fince  this  key  of  the  new  world  was  pillaged 
by  pirates  in  1683,  it  waits  the  arrival  of  the  fnips  and 
flops  at  Angelos,  which  is  only  thirty-five  leagues 
diftarit. 

When  thebufinefs  is  finilhed,  the  gold,  filver,  cochi- 
neal, leather,  vanilla,  logwood,  and  fome  goods  ofinconfi- 
derable  value  which  Mexico  furniflies,  are  put  on  board. 
The  fleet  then  dire&s  its  courfe  for  the  Havanna,  where 
after  being  joined  by  fome  regifter  fhips  difpatched  to 
different  ports,  it  arrives  at  Cadiz  by  the  channel  of 
jBahama. 

In  the  interval  between  the  one  fleet  and  the  other, 
the  court  of  Spain  fends  out  two  men  of  war  vvhich 
they  call  Azogues,  to  carry  to  Vera-Cruz  the  quickfilver 
that  is  neceflary  for  working*  the  mines  of  Mexico. 
The  quickfilver  was  originally  drawn  from  Peru  ; but  the 
commiffions  were  fo  uncertain,  fo  flow,  and  fo  frequently 
attended  with  fraud,  that  in  1734  it  was  judged  to  be 
more  convenient  to  fend  it  from  Europe.  The°mines  of 
Guadalcanal  at  firft  furnilhed  them  with  the  means. 
Thefe  were  afterwards  forfaken  for  the  richer  mines 
of  Almeda  in  Eftramadura.  The  Azogues,  to  which 
they  fometimes  join  two  or  three  merchant  fhips,  which 
can  only  carry  the  fruits  of  Spain,  are  laden  in  return 
with  the  produce  of  thofe  goods  that  have  been  fold 
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BOOK  VII. 

Conquef  of  Peru  by  the  Spaniards.  Changes  that  have 
happened  in  this  Empire  fmce  that  change  of  govern- 
ment. 


BOOK  ^OLUMBUS  was  no  fooner  firmly  eftablifhed 
t VIL  , in  the  ifland  of  San  Domingo  than  he  profeouted 

Expeditions  his  difcoveries.  In. one  of  his  voyages  he  difcovered  the 
ceded  the  Oronooko,  and  in  the  other  the  bay  of  Honduras.  He 
discovery  of  clearly  faw  that  what  he  had  found  was  a continent, 
and  his  genius  led  him  further  than  merely  to  fufpe& 
that  beyond  this  continent  was  another  ocean,  which 
muft  terminate  at  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  was  pofiible  that 
thefe  two  feas  might  have  a mutual  communication, 
and  he  ftudioufly  employed  himfelf  to  find  it  out. 
In  order  to  make  this  difcovory,  he  failed  along  the  coaft 
• as  near  as  he  could.  He  touched  at  all  places  which 
were  acceflible  j and  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  the  na- 
vigators of  his  time,  who  behaved  in  the  countries  where 
they  arrived  in  fuch  a manner  as  if  they  were  never  to 
revifit  them,  he  treated  the  inhabitants  with  equity,  at- 
tention, and  humanity,  which  procured  him  their  af- 
fedlion.  The  ifthmus  of  Darien  particularly  engaged 
his  obfervation.  He  thought  that  the  rivers,  which 
poured  into  it,  were  an  arm  of  the  great  .ocean,  which 
united  by  a narrow  ftrait,  the  feas  of  South  and  North 
America,  and  therefore  feemed  to  open  to  his  wifhes 
the  paflage  and  communication  he  was  in  fearch  of. 
After  he  had  explored  thefe  rivers  with  extreme  at- 
tention. 
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fention,  and  found  himfelf  difappointed  in  his  expeXa-  B 
tions,  he  contented  himfelf  with  founding  a colony. 
The  pride*  mercenary  difpofition*  and  imprudence  of  his 
companions,  infpired  the  natives  of  the  country  with  the 
titmoft  hatred*  who  at  firft  appeared  tolerably  well  dif- 
pofed  to  permit  this  eftablifhment.  They  were  obliged 
to  reimbark  and  fail  away  in  veflels  which  were  not  iii 
a condition  to  keep  the"  fea  any  longer. 

The  intelligence  however  which  was  obtained  was 
not  entirely  loft.  Vefpucius*  Ojeda,  Lacofa*  Pinion* 
Roldan,  Nino,  Lopez,  Baftidos,  Solis,  and  NicuefTa, 
followed  the  path  which  Columbus  had  traced  out  for 
them.  Thefe  adventurers,  who  had  only  received  from 
government  a permiffion  to  make  difcoverles*  in  order  to 
fatisfy  the  vain  glory  of  the  nation  rather  than  to  extend 
its  dominions,  thought  neither  of  eftablifhing  colonies 
which  they  might  cultivate*  not  forming  commercial 
Connexions  with  the  petty  nations  which  they  difco- 
vered.  The  profpeX  of  remote  fortunes  which  might 
have  been  made  by  thefe  prudent  meafures,  was  too 
much  above  the  prejudices  of  thefe  barbarous  times, 
Even  the  reafoning  which  might  have  led  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  thefe  advantages*  would  not  have  imparted 
a fufficient  impulfe  to  animate  them*  Nothing  but  the 
allurement  of  immediate  gain  could  ftimulate  men  to 
enterprifes  fo  hazardous  as  were  thofe  for  which  this 
age  was  diftinguiftied*  Gold  alone  attraXed  them  to 
the  continent  of  America,  and  made  them  brave  dan- 
gers, difeafes  and  death,  which  they  were  expofed  to  in 
the  courfe  of  their  voyage,  at  their  arrival,  or  their  re- 
turn * and  by  a terrible  but  juft  vengeance,  the  Euro- 
pean barbarity  and  luft  of  gold,  exhaufted  at  once  th$ 
two  hemifpheres  of  their  inhabitants,  and  deftruXion 
raged  equally  among  thofe  who  were  the  plunderers  and 
affaffins,  as  among  the  plundered  people, 
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Among  the  number  of  villains  who  ravaged,  deno- 
pulated,  and  deftroyed  thefe  unhappy  coafts  of  a world 
which  was  no  fooner  difcovered  than  it  was  exterminated* 
there  was  one  man  who  had  naturally  an  agreeable  af- 
pe&,  a robuft  conftitution,  an  intrepid  courage,  and  a 
popular  eloquence,  and  who  had  imbibed  fome  good 
principles  from  a liberal  education.  His  name  was  Vafco 
Nugnes  de  Balboa.  Finding  at  Darien,  where  there 
was  greater  plenty  of  riches  than  in  other  places,  a fmall 
number  of  Spaniards,  whom  this  circumftance  alone 
had  attracted  there,  he  put  himfelf  at  their  head,  with 
the  defign  of  forming  a permanent  fettlement.  He 
found  at  firft  in  the  country  fome  of  that  fame  fpecies 
of  little  white  men,  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  Africa  and 
in  certain  of  the  Afiatic  iflands.  They  are  covered 
with  a down  of  a gliftening  white  colour.  They  have, 
no  hair  \ and  their  eyes  are  red.  They  only  fee  welL 
in  the  night  time.  They  are  feeble,  and  their  faculties 
appear  to  be  more  circumfcribed  than  thofe  of  other  men. 
Thefe  favages  were  few  in  number ; but  others  of  a dif- 
ferent fpecies  were  found  on  the  coaff.  Thefe  were 
brave  and  hardy  enough  to  defend  their  liberty.  They 
had  a very  extraordinary  cuftom  among  them,  which 
was,  that  the  hufbands  on  the  death  of  their  wives, 
and  the  wives  on  the  death  of  their  hufbands,  ufed 
to  cut  off  the  end  of  a finger ; fo  that  by  looking  on 
their  hands  one  might  fee  whether  they  were  widowers 
or  widows,  and  how  often  they  had  been  fo. 

Nothing  has  ever  been  or  will  probably  ever  be 
faid,  that  can  fatisfadlorily  explain  the  various  per- 
verfions  of  human  reafon.  If  the  women  alone  had 
been  obliged  to  cut  off  a finger  at  the  deceafe  of  their 
hufbands,  it  would  be  natural  to  fufpedt  that  they  had 
purpofed  hereby  to  prevent  a widow  from  fraudulently 
palming  herfelf  for  a virgin  on'  a fecond  hufband  who 
might  have  had  no  knowledge  of  her  former  connec- 
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tion,  a thing  very  Feafible  among  wandering  nations. 
But  this  conjedlure  would  be  groundlefs,  when  applied 
to  the  cafe  of  hufbands,  whofe  condition  could  never  be 
attended  with  fuch  great  inconveniences,  as  that  they 
fhould  have  ftudied  to  indicate  it  by'  indelible  figns. 
This  cuftom  hath  obtained  in  other  countries  ; but  the 
following  is  peculiar  to  Darien. 

When  a widow  died,  they  interred  in  the  fame  grave 
fuch  of  her  children,  whofe  tender  age  rendered  it  im- 
pofllble  for  them  to  provide  for  their  own  fubfiftence. 
As  nobody  would  take  the  charge  qf  thefe  orphans} 
they  butchered  them  to  prevent  their  being  ftarved  to 
death.  The  charity  of  thefe  barbarians  extended  no 
further.  This  is  the  greateft  enormity,  to  which  the 
moll  deplorable  ftate  of  favage  life  was  ever  able  to  im- 
pel mankind. 

Notwithstanding  the  ferocity  of  thefe  barbarians, 
Balboa  fucceeded  in  difperfing  the  inhabitants  of  Da- 
rien, in  fubjedting  them  or  gaining  their  confidence,  and 
he  fettled  his  countrymen  on  their  territory. 

One  day  as  he  was  dividing  fome  gold  with  one 
of  his  companions,  a conteft  arofe  between  them.  A 
favage,  incenfed  at  a rapacioufnefs  fo  repugnant  to  his 
manners,  fhook  the  fcales  fo  violently,  that  he  overfet 
all  the  gold  that  was  in  them.  Since  you  quarrel  for  fuch 
a trifle , faid  he  to  the  two  Spaniards,  and  it  is  this  metal 
which  has  made  you  quit  your  country,  and  harafs  fo  many 
nations , I will  lead  you  to  a place , where  you  Jhall  he  fatif- 
fled.  He  fulfilled  his  engagement,  and  conduced  Bilboa, 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards,  acrofs  a neck 
of  land  fixteen  or  feventeen  leagues  long  to  the  coaft 
of  the  South  Sea, 

Panama,  which  was  built  there  in  1518,  opened  a 
new  and  extenfive  career,  to  the  reftlefsnefs  and  avarice 
of  the  Caitillians.  The  ocean,  which  wafhed  its  walls 
|pnveyed  them  to  Peru,  whofe  riches  were  boafted  of 
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in  this  part  of  the  new  world,  though  but  in  a vagus 
manner.  The  reports  that  prevailed  concerning  the 
ftrength  of  this  immenfe  empire  did  not  caft  a damp  upon 
that  ardour  which  its  treasures  excited  ; and  the  world  faw 
without  aftonifhment  three  men,  born  in  obfcurity,  un- 
dertake at  their  own  expence  to  fubvert  a throne  that 
had  fubfifted  with  glory  for  feveral  centuries. 

Francis  Pizarbq,  who  is  the  moft  known  among 
them,  was  the  natural  fon  of  a gentleman  of  Eftrama- 
dura.  His  education  had  been  fo  negledled  that  he  could 
not  read.  Tending  of  flocks,  which  was  his  firft  em- 
ployment, not  fuiting  his  charafter,  he  embarked  for 
the  new  world.  His  avarice  and  ambition  infpired  him 
with  a boundlefs  a&ivity.  He  was  in  every  expedition, 
and  fignalized  fornfelf  in  moft  of  them  j and  he  acquired 
in  the  feveral  ficuations  in  which  he  was  employed,  that 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  which  is  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceflary  to  advancement,  but  in  particular  to  thofe  who 
by  their  birth  have  every  difficulty  to  ftruggle  with. 
The  ufe  he  had  hitherto  made  of  his  natural  and  moral 
abilities,  perfuaded  him  that  nothing  was  above  his  ta- 
lents, and  he  formed  the  plan  of  exerting  them  againft 
Peru. 

To  thefe  defigns  he  aftociated  Diego  de  Almagro, 
whofe  birth  was  equivocal,  but  whole  courage  was 
proved.  He  had  ever  been  found  temperate,  pa- 
tient, and  indefatigable  in  thofe  camps  in  which  he 
fi.a4  grown  old.  In  this  fchool  he  had  acquired  a 
franknefs  which  is  oftener  learnt  here  than  in  other 
fttuations ; as  well  as  that  obduracy  and  cruelty  which 
are  but  too  common. 

T he  fortune  of  two  foldiers,  though  confiderable,  be- 
ing found  infuffiqient  to  the  conqueft  they  meditated, 
they  joined  themfclves  to  Fernand  de  Luques.  He  was 
a mercenary  prieft,  who  had  amafTed  prodigious  wealth 
by  all  th?  methods  which  iuperftition  renders  eafy  to 

his 
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his  pr'ofeflion,  and  by  fome  means  peculiar  to  the  man-  BOOK 
ners  of  that  age.  ^ 

As  the  bafis  of  their  aflociation  the  confederates  mu- 
tually agreed,  that  each  fhould  engage  the  whole  of  his 
property  in  this  enterprise  ; that  the  wealth  accruing 
from-  it  (hould  be  equally  (hared,  and  that  they  (hould 
reciprocally  obferve  an  inviolable  fidelity.  The  parts  that 
each  was  to  a&  in  this  great  fcene,  were  diftributed  as 
the  good  of  the  common  caufe  required.  Pizarro  was 
to  qpmmand  the  troops,  Almagro  conduft  the  fuccoqrs, 
and  Luques  prepare  the  means.  This  plan  of  ambition, 
avarice,  and  ferocioufnefs,  was  completed  by  fanaticifm. 

Luques  publicly  confecrated  a hoft ; part  of  which  he 
ate,  arid  divided  the  reft  between  his  two  aftociates ; all 
three  fwearing  by  the  blood  of  their  God,  that  to  en- 
rich themfelves,  they  would  not  fpare  the  blood  of 
man. 

The  expedition  commenced  under  thefe  horrible  au- 
fjpices,  was  not  fortunate  ; the  meafures  being  continu- 
ally interrupted  by  famine,  ficknefs,  and  mifunderftand- 
ing,  by  a profound  ignorance  of  the  theory  of  the  winds 
and  currents,  and  by  the  arms  of  the  Indians,  they 
found  themfelves  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  returning 
without  having  eftedted  any  eftablifhment,  or  done  any 
thing  worthy  of  being  tranfmjtted  to  pofterity.  At  the 


end  of  1526,  Panama  received  the  wrecks  of  an  arma- 


ment, which  two  years  before  had  excited  its  jealoufy. 
Far  from  being  difeouraged  by  thefe  calamities,  the 
three  aftociates  were  fired  with  a more  vehement  paf- 


fion  of  pofleffing  treafures  which  were  now  better  known 
to  them.  They  imagined  that  they  (hould  at  laft  af- 


furedly  acquire  them,  if  they  could  difengage  themfelves 
from  a dependence  on  the  governor  of  Panama,  who 
had  oppofed  them,  fometimes  openly,  at  other  times 
clandeftinely.  The  court  of  Spain  granted  them  what 
they  folicited,  ana  their  audacity  novy  took;  a higher 
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Eight.  In  1530  they  fitted  out  three  yeflhls,  on  board 
of  which  they  embarked  one  hundred  fonrfcore  and  fivq 
foldiers,  thirty-feven  horfes,  arms,  and  ammunition. 
Thefe  forces,  which  were  fucce/Rvely  augmented  by 
feme  feeble  reinforcements,  were  commanded  by  Pizarro, 
who  after  a feries  of  extreme  difficulties  which  his  in- 
trepid avarice  jfurmounted,  at  laft  arrived  at  Tumbez  on 
the  frontiers  of  Peru. 

If  the  Spaniards  may  be  credited,  Peru  had  been  an 
extenfive  ahd  civilized  empire  for  four  centuries.  It 
was  founded  by  Manco-Capac,  and  by  his  wife  Mama- 
Ocello-PIuaco.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  thefe  two 
perfons  might  be  the  defcendents  of  certain  navigators 
6f  Europe  or  the  Canaries,  who  were  fhipwrecked  on 
the  coafts  of  Brafil. 

To  fupport  this  conje&ure,  it  has  been  faid,  that 
the  Peruvians  divided  the  year  as  we  do  into  three  hun- 
dred and  fixty-'five  days,  and  that  they  had  fome  notion 
of  aftronomy  5 that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  points 
of  the  horizon  where  the  fun  fets  in  the  fummer  and 
winter  folftice,  and  in  the  equinoxes  ; marks  which  the 
Spaniards  deflroyed  as  being  monuments  of  Indian  fu- 
perftition.  It  has  been  alTerted,  that  the  race  of  the  In- 
cas was  whiter  than  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  that 
feveral  of  the  royal  family  had  beards  ; but  it  is  a known 
fadf,  that  there  are  certain  features,  whether  ill-formed 
or  irregular,  that  are  preferved  in  fome  families,  though 
they  do  not:  conftantly  pafs  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. And  laftly,  it  has  been  faid,  that  it  was  a tra- 
dition generally  diffufed  throughout  Peru,  and  handed 
down  from  age  to  age,  that  there  would  one’day  arrive  by 
fea  men  with  beards,  and  of  fuch  fuperiority  inarms, 
that  nothing  could  refift  them. 

If  there  fhould  beany  of  our  readers  difpofed  to  adopt 
this  opinion,  they  mull  hecefTarily  allow  that  there  raiiit 
have  elapfed  a confiderable  fpace  of  time  between  the 
7 Ihip- 
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fiiipwreck,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  B o o K 
■tyVithout  fuppofmg  this  immenfe  interval,  would  not  the  , , 

legiilator  have  given  the  fayages  whom  he  collected  to- 
gether, feme  notion  of  writing,  .though  he  fhould  not 
himfelf  have  been  able  to  read  ? Would  he  not  have 
taught  them  feveral  of  our  arts  and  methods  of  doing 
things  ? Would  he  not  have  inftrudied  them  in  certain 
tenets  of  his  religion  ? Either  it  was  not  an  European 
who  founded  the  throne  -pf  the  Incas,  or  we  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  believe  that  the  veftel  of  his  anceftors  was 
wrecked  on  the  coafts  of  America  at  an  aera  fo  remote, 
that  the  fucceeding  generations  muft  have  forgotten  all 
the  cuftoms  of  the  place  from  whence  they  fprang. 

It  was  on  an  hilly  country  that  Manco  at  firft  efta- 
blifhed  his  dominion.  Perhaps,  he  found  there  people 
lefs  barbarous,  better  difpofed  to  receive  inftrudtion, 
and  who  had  already  begun  to  be  civilized.  It  is  far 
from  being  improbable  that  fociety  forms  much  more 
ilowly  in  countries  that  are  fruitful  and  abounding  in 
vegetables,  than  in  thofe  to  which  nature  has  been  lefs 
bountiful.  It  is  the  want  men  have  of  afliftance  from 
each  other,  that  more  ftrongly  induces  them  to  unite 
in  fociety  ; and  this  reciprocal  dependence  is  more  fen- 
fibly  felt  on  barren  mountains,  than  in  fruitful  plains. 

The  two  legislators  declared  themfelves  the  children 
of  the  fun.  Undoubtedly  they  thought  that  this  pre- 
judice would  animate  the  Peruvians,  roufe  their  courage, 
and  infpire  them  with  a greater  attachment ' to  their 
country,  and  more  fubmiflion  to  the  laws.  Was  this 
|i&ion  more  abfurd  than  thofe  which  have  been  fo 
„ warmly  embraced  by  feme  celebrated  nations,  which 
ftill  are  our  guides  and  our  models  ? 

By  the  aid  of  this  deceit  the  empire  of  the  Incas  had 
flourifhed  under  eleven  fovereigns,  who  were  all  prudent, 
humane  and  juft,  when  the  emperor  Huana  Capac  feized 
ppon  Quito.  In  order  to  fecure  the  pofteftion  of  it,  he 

married 
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BOOK,  married  the  only  heirefs  of  the  dethroned  king,  from 

r Y*1,  r whom  he  had  a fon  named  Atabalipa.  This  young  prince, 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  demanded  the  inheritance 
of  his  mother.  His  elder  brother  Huafcar  refufed  to  put 
him  in  pofleffion  of  it ; on  which  they  had  recourfe  to 
arms.  The  moft  ambitious  of  the  two  brothers  was 
beaten,  taken  prifaner,  and  diut  up  in  Cufco,  where  he 
was  afterwards  drangled.  His  happy  rival,  nowelevated 
above  his  warmed:  expectations,  found  himfelf  mader  of 
all  the  provinces. 

These  troubles,  which  for  the  firft  time  had  agitated 
Peru,  were  not  entirely  appealed,  when  the  Spaniards 
landed  in  the  empire.  Thofe  people  who  were  willing 
to  appeafe  the  fun,  whom  they  believed  was  incenfed 
againft  them,  loaded  thefe  Grangers  with  prefents, 
ihewed  them  the  kindeft  offices,  and  manifeded  a refpedt 
for  them  which  bordered  on  adoration.  In  that  con- 
fufion  in  which  the  whole  kingdom  was  Rill  involved, 
nobody  thought  of  oppofing  Pizarro’s  march,  who  ar- 
rived without  the  lead  obdru&ion  at  the  palace  of  Gaxa- 
malca.  He  was  but  jud  arrived,  when  he  received  from 
Atabalipa,  who  was  not  far  didant,  fruits,  corn,  eme-i 
raids,  and  feveral  vafes  of  gold  and  filver.  The  recep* 
tion  which  the  court  gave  to  his  brother  Fernando,  cor- 
refponded  with  thefe  advances.  They  were  profufe  in 
civilities,  and  laviflied  treafures,  and  marks  of  diftinc- 
tion  upon  him.  The  emperor  however  did  not  didemble 
his  defire  that  the  Spaniards  would  quit  his  provinces, 
and  he  publicly  declared  that  he  would  go  the  next 
morning  to  concert  with  their  chief  proper  meafures  for 
this  retreat. 

To  prepare  for  battle  without  fullering  the  lead  pre- 
paration of  war  to  be  perceived,  was  the  only  difpofition 
that  Pizarro  made  for  the  reception  of  the  prince.  He 
planted  his  cavalry  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  where 
they  could  not  be  feeq  : the  infantry  was  in  the  court. 
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and  his  artillery  was  pointed  towards  the  gate  where  the  B O o JC 
emperor  was  to  enter,  VII. 

Atabalipa  came  without  fufpicion  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed,  He  was  attended  by  about  fifteen  thoufand 
men,  He  was  carried  on  a throne  of  gold,  and  gold 
glittered  in  the  arms  of  his  troops.  He  turned  to  the 
principal  officers,  and  faid  to  them  : Theft  Jlrangers  are 
the  mefjengers  of  the  Gods ; be  careful  of  of  ending  them . 

They  were  now  pretty  near  the  palace,  which  was  oc-* 
cupied  by  Pizarro,  when  a dominican,  named  Vincent 
de  Valverdo,  with  a crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  his  bre* 
viary  in  the  other,  came  up  to  the  emperor.  He  flopped 
him  in  his  march,  and,  by  his  interpreter,  made  him  $ 
long  fpeech,  in  which  he  expounded  to  him  the  chrif- 
tian  religion,  prefled  him  to  embrace  this  mofle  of  wor^- 
ihip,  and  propofed  to  him  to  fubmit  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  to  whom  the  pope  had  given  Peru. 

The  emperor,  who  had  heard  him  with  a great  deal 
of  patience,  replied,  I am  very  willing  to  be  the  friend 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  but  not  his  vaflal ; the  pope  mud 
Purely  be  a very  extraordinary  man,  to  give  fo  liberally 
what  does  not  belong  to  him.  I fhall  not  change  my 
religion  for  another  j and  if  the  chriftians  adore  a God 
who  died  upon  a crofs,  I worftiip  the  fun  who  never 
dies.  He  then  afkefl  Vincent  where  he  learnt  all  that  he 
had  juft  faid  of  God  and  the  creation.  In  this  book , replied 
the  monk,  prefenting  at  the  fame  time  his  breviary  to 
the  emperor.  Atabalipa  took  the  book,  examined  it  on 
all  fides,  fell  a laughing,  and  throwing  away  the  bre.-* 

- viary,  added,  This  book  tells  me  nothing  of  all  this.  Vincent 
then  turned  towards  the  Spaniards,  crying  out  with  all 
his  might.  Vengeance , my  friends , vengeance.  Chriftians, 
do  you  not  fee  how  he  defpifes  the  go f pel  ? Kill  thefe  dogs, 

%vho  trample  under  foot  the  law  of  God. 

The  Spaniards,  who  probably  had  with  difficulty  re- 
gained that  fury,  and  that  thirft  of  blood  which  the 
fight  of  the  gold  and  of  the  infidels  had  infpired  them 

with. 
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B vii°  K w*£‘1>  inflantly  obeyed  the  dominican.  Let  the  reader 
judge  °f  impreflion  that  muf!  have  been  made  on 
the  Peruvians  by  the  fight  of  the  horfes  who  trampled 
Upon  them,  and  by  the  noife  and  effect  of  the  cannon 
and  mufkefry  which  beat  them  down.  Thefe  wretches 
fled  with  fuch  precipitation,  that  they  fell  one  upon 
another.  A dreadful  flaughter  was  made  of  them. 
Pizarro  himfelf  advanced  towards  the  emperor,  made  his 
infantry  put  to  the  fwprd  all  that  fur.ounded  his  throne, 
took  the  monarch  prisoner,  and  purfued  all  the  f eft  of  the 
day  thofe  who  had  efcaped  the  fword  of  his  foldiers.  A 
multitude  of  princes  of  the  race  of  the  Incas,  the  minif* 
ters,  the  flower  of  the  nobility,  all  that  compofed  the 
court  of  Atabalipa,  were  mafTacred.  They  did  not  even 
ipare  that  prodigious  crowd  of  women,  old  men,  and  chil- 
dren, who  were  come  from  all  parts  to  fee  their  empe- 
ror and  the  Spaniards.  Whilf!  this  carnage  continued, 
Vincent  ceafed  not  to  animate  the  aflaffins.  who  were 
tired  with  flaughter,  exhorting  them  to  ufe  not  the  edge 
hut  the  point  pf  their  fwords,  in  order  to  inflid!  deeper 


wounds.  When  the  Spaniards  returned  from  this  atro- 
cious butchery,  they  palled  the  night  in  drunkennefs, 
dancing,  and  all  the  excefles  of  debauchery. 

In  the  .mean  time  Pizarro’s  thoughts  were  engaged 
in  contriving  how  he  fhould  get  rid  of  his  prifoner. 
Vincent  faid  that  he  was  an  hardened  prince,  that  ought 
to  be  treated  like  Pharaoh.  There  was  in  the  train  of  the 
- .Spanifh  general,  an  Indian  who  had  embraced  the  chrif- 
•tian  faith.  His  name  was  Philipillo,  and  he  was  em- 
ployed as  interpreter.  They  pitched  upon  him  to  frame 
an  accufation  again!!  the  emperor  for  haying  defigned 
.to  raife  his  fubjedls  again!!  the  tyrants.  On  this  foie 
depofltion,  Atabalipa  was  condemned  to  death.  They 
had  the  effrontery  to  try  him  with  all  the  forms,  and 


this  atrocious  farce  was  followed  with  thofe  horrid  con- 


fequences,  that  muf!  neceflarily  be  expected  from  it. 

After 
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After  this  judiciary  aflaffination,  Pizarro  penetrated 
into  the  inland  parts  of  the  empire.  Cufco  opened  to 
him  its  gates,  and  offered  him  more  treafures,  than  there 
perhaps  were  in  all  Europe  before  the  difcovery  of  the 
hew  world.  Thefe  treafures  became  the  fpoil  of  two 
hundred  Spaniards,  who,  though  mailers  of  fuch  im-- 
menfe  riches,  fought  for  more,  impelled  by  that  third:  of 
gold  which  increafes  in  proportion  as  it  is  gratified. 
Temples  and  private  houfes  were  ftripped  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  The  Peruvians  were  op- 
prefled  in  all  parts,  and  rapes  committed  every  where  on 
their  wives  and  daughters. 

The  people  driven  to  defperation  took  up  arms,  and 
laid  fiege  at  once  to  Cufco  and  Lima  : but  thefe  un- 
happy wretches  in  feveral  engagements  were  not  able  to 
kill  more  than  fix  hundred  of  their  enemies;  who  con- 
tinually receiving  frefh  fupplies,  were  at  laft  univerfally 
victorious.  In  a little  time  the  Spaniards  in  Peru 
amounted  to  the  number  of  three  thoufand  mufketeers, 
without  reckoning  pikemen,  archers,  and  cavalry. 
T he  Peruvians  were  under  a neceffity  of  fubmitting  to 
the  yoke,  fuch  as  the  tyrants  chofe  to  impofe  on 
them. 

So  remarkable  a revolution  hath  been  a fubjeCi  of. 
amazement  to  all  nations.  • Peru  is  a country  very  dif- 
ficult of  accefs,  where  one  mult  continually  climb 
mountains,  and  perpetually  march  in  narrow  pafies.  and 
defiles.  One  is  there  obliged  to  be  incefiantly  paffir.g 
and  repaffing  torrents  and  rivers,  the  banks  of  which  are 
always  fteep.  Four  or  five  thoufand  men,  with  a mo- 
derate lhare  of  courage  and  underftanding  would  deftroy 
the  molt  numerous  and  bed  difeiplined  armies.  How 
could  it  then  poffibly  happen  that  a whole  nation  did  not 
even  attempt  to  dilpute  a country,  the  nature  of  which 
was  fo  well  known  to  them,  againft  a few  plunderers  who 
had  not  the  lead  idea  of  it  ? 
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K The  reafon  is,  becaufe  fear  is  the  child  of  ignorance 
and  amazement  j becaufe  a difbrderly  multitude  can  do 
nothing  againft  a fmall  number  of  difciplined  forces,  and 
becaufe  courage  unarmed  cannot  refift  cannon  fhot; 
Thus  without  having  recourfe  to  that  vain  prophecy, 
which  proclaimed  the  Spaniards  as  the  avengers  of  the 
Gods,  Peru  muft  neceffarily  have  been  fubdued,  even 
though  the  domeftic  diflentions  with  which  it  was  then 
agitated,  had  not  facilitated  their  fubje&ion. 

The  empire  which  now  received  the  Spanifli  yoke 
had  been  governed  for  four  centuries,  or  perhaps  more, 
by  a race  of  conquerors,  who  appeared  to  have  con- 
quered only  for  the  happinefs  of  the  human  fpecies* 
They  descended  from  a legiflator,  who  could  not  perhaps 
have  been  paralleled  in  hiftory,  if  Confucius  had  not 
had  one  advantage  over  him,  that  of  having  no  occafion  to 
recur  to  fuperftition,  -to  infure  allegiance  and  obedience 
to  his  laws. 

Manco  Capac,  who  collected  together  the  favages  of 
Peru,  that  were  fcattered  among  the  forefts,  ftyled  him- 
feif  the  offspring  of  the  fun,  who  was  fent  by  his  father 
to  teach  men  to  be  good  and  happy.  He  perfuaded  a 
great  number  of  favages  to  adhere  to  him,  and  he 
founded  the  city  of  Cufco. 

He  taught  his  new  fubjedts  to  cultivate  the  ground, 
to  fow  corn  and  pulfe,  to  wear  cloaths,  and  build 
houfes.  His  wife  taught  the  Indian  women  to  fpin,  to 
fmooth  cotton  and  wools ; and  inftrudled  them  in  all  the 
exercifes  fuitable  to  their  fex,  and  in  all  the  arts  of  do- 
meftic  oeconomy. 

He  told  them  that  they  muft  adore  the  fun  $ he  built 
temples  to  this  luminary,  and  abolifhed  human  facri- 
fices,  and  even  thofe  of  animals.  His  defcendents  were 
the  only  priefts  of  his  nation. 

To  a religion  replete  with  humanity  were  joined  paj 
rental  laws.  A moft  wife  mftitution  enjoined'  th^t  a 

young 
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young  man,  who  fhould  commit  a fault,  fhould  be 
flightly  punifhed  ; but  that  his  father  fhould  be  refpon- 
fible  for  him.  Thus  it  was  that  found  morals  were 
always  inculcated  by  a good  education. 

Polygamy  was  prohibited;  and  adultery  in  both 
fexes  punifhed.  No  one  was  allowed  to  have  concubines 
but  the  emperor,  becaufe  the  race  of  the  fun  could  not 
be  too  much  multiplied.  Thefe  concubines  were  fe- 
leded  from  among  the  virgins  confecrated  to  the 
temple. 

Idleness  was  punifhed  as  the  fource  of  wickednefs, 
and  therefore  as  the  greateft  of  crimes.  Thofe  whom 
age  and  debility  incapacitated  for  labour,  were  main- 
tained at  the  public  charge ; but  on  condition  that  they 
fhould  preferve  the  lands  that  are  fown  from  the  devalua- 
tion of  birds.  Every  one  was  obliged  to  make  his  own 
fhoes,  manage  his  own  houfe,  and  conftrud  his  plough. 
Women  made  the  apparel,  and  every  fingle  family  knew 
how  to  fupply  its  own  wants. 

The  Peruvians  were  enjoined  to  love  one  another, 
and  every  circumflance  led  them  to  it.  Thofe  common 
labours,  which  were  always  enlivened  by  agreeable 
fongs  ; the  objed  itfelf  of  thefe  labours,  which  was  to 
affift  every  one  who  had  occafion  for  their  fuccour ; that 
apparel  that  was  made  by  young  women  devoted  to  the 
worfhip  of  the  fun,  and  diftributed  by  the  emperor’s 
officers  to  the  poor,  to  the  aged,  and  to  orphans  ; the 
union  which  mufl  reign  in  thofe  decuries,  where  every 
one  was  mutually  infpired  with  refped  for  the  laws,  and 
with  the  love  of  virtue,  becaufe  the  punifhments  that 
were  inflided  for  the  faults  of  one  individual,  fell,  on 
the  whole  body  ; that  cuflom  of  regarding  each  other 
as  members  of  one  fingle  family,  Which  was  the  empire  ; 
all  thefe  manners  maintained  among  the  Peruvians  con- 
cord, benevolence,  patriotifm,  and  a certain  public 
fpirit,  and  contributed  as  much  as  poffible  to  fubftitute 
7 the 
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BOOK  the  moft  fublimeand  amiable  virtues,  in  lieu  of  per^ 
^ fonal  intereft,  of  the  fpirit  of  property  j and  of  the  ufua'l 

incentives  employed  by  other  legiflators. 

These  virtues  were  rewarded  with  marks  of  diftinc- 
tidn,  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  fervices  rendered  to 
the  country.  Thofe  who  had  fignalized  themfelves  by 
an  exemplary  conduit,  or  by  any  diftinguifhed  actions  of 
utility  to  the  public  good,  wore  as  a mark  of  decoration 
cloaths  wrought  by  the  family  of  the  Incas:  It  is  very 
probable  that  thofe  ftatues,  which  the  Spaniards  pre- 
tended that  they  found  in  the  temples  of  the  fun,  and 
which  they  took  for  -idols,  were  the  ftatues  of  men,  who 
by  the  greatnefs  of  their  talents,  or  by  a life  replete  with 
illuftrious  actions,  had  merited  the  homage  or  love  of 
their  felloe-citizens. 

' Such  great  men  were  alfo  the  cuftomary  fubjeib  of 
poems  compofed  by  the  family  of  the  Incas  for  the  in- 
ftruition  of  the  people. 

There  was  another  fpecies  of  poetry  conducive  to 
morality.  At  Cufco,  and  in  all  the  other  towns  of 
Peru,  tragedies  and  comedies  Were  reprefented.  The 
, firft  were  leftons  of  duty  to  the  prlefts,  warriors^  judges, 

- and  people  of  diftinilion,  and  were  held  up  to  them  as 

models,  of  public  virtue.  Comedies  ferved  for  inftruc- 
tion  to  perfons  of  inferior  rank,  and  taught  them  the  ex- 
ercife  of  private  virtues,  * and  even  of  domeftic  occo- 
nomy. 

The  whole  flats  was  diftributed  into  decuries,  with 
an  officer  that  was  appointed  to  fuperintend  ten  families' 
that  were  intrufted  to  him.  A fuperior  officer  had  the 
fame  infpeition  over  fifty  families,  others  over  a hundred,' 
five  hundred,  and  a thoufand. 

The  decurions,  and  the  other  fuperiritending  of- 
ficers up  to  the  fuperintendant  of  a thoufand,  were 
obliged  to  give  an  account  to  the  latter  of  all  -actions 
whether  good  or  bad,  to  foilicit  punifhmeflts  and  re- 
wards 
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wards  for  each,  and  to  give  information  if  there  was  any  B 
want  of  provifions,  cloaths,  and  corn  for  the  year.  ^ 
The  fuperintendant  of  a thoufand  made  his  report  to  the 
minifter  of  the  Inca.  „ 

All  the  laws  were  fevere,  but  this  feverity  was  at- 
tended only  with  good  effedfs.  The  Peruvians  were 
ftrangers  to  crimes.  All  their  laws  were  reputed  to 
come  to  them  from  the  fun,  which  threw  light  upon  their 
a£tion9.  Thus  the  violation  of,  a law  became  a facri- 
lege.  They  even  went  of  their  own  accord  to  reveal 
their  moft  fecret  faults,  and  to  follicit  permiffion  to  ex- 
piate them.  They  told  the  Spaniards,  that  there  never 
had  been  one  man  of  the  family  of  the  Incas,  that  had 
deferved  punifhment. 

The  lands  of  the  kingdom,  that  were  fufc.eptible  of 
cultivation,  were  divided  into  three  parts,  one  appro-, 
priated  to  the  fun,  another  to  the  Inca,  and  the  third  to 
the  people.  The  firfl  were  cultivated  in  common,  as 
were  likewife  the  lands  of  orphans,  widows,  old  men, 
the  infirm,  and  the  foldiers  who  were  with  the  army. 
Thefe  were  cultivated  immediately  after  the  lands  appro- 
priated to  the  fun,  and  before  thofe  of  the  emperor. 
The  time  for  this  duty  was  announced  by  fefltivals  : it 
was  begun  and  continued  with  the  found  of  mufical  in- 
ftruments,  and  the  chanting  of  hymns. 

The  emperor  levied  no  tribute,  and  eXadled  nothing 
from  his  fubjedls,  but  the  cultivation  of  his  lands  j the 
whole  produce  of  which,  being  depofited  in  public  ma- 
gazines, was  adequate  to  all  the  charges  of  the  em- 
pire. 

The  lands,  dedicated  to  the  fun,  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  priefts  and  for  the  expence  of  con- 
fecrating  thofe  magnificent  temples  whole  infide  was  in- 
crufted  with  gold,  and  whofe  roofs  were  of  filver. 

With  regard  to  the  lands,  that  were  in  the  hands  of 
individuals,  they  were  neither  hereditary,  nor  even 
Yql.  II.  S eftates 
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o o K eftates  for  life  : the  divifion  ©f  them  was  continually  va- 
, rying,  and  was  regulated  with  ftri<St  equity  according 
to  the  number  of  heads  which  compofed  every  family. 
There  was  no  other  wealth,  but  what  arofe  from  the 
produce  of  the  fields,  the  temporary  enjoyment  of  which 
was  all  that  was  granted  by  the  Rate. 

This  cuftom  of  moveable  pofleffions  has  been  uni- 
verfally  cenfured  by  intelligent  people.  It  has  been 
their  general  opinion,  that  a nation  would  never  rife 
t©  any  ftrength,  and  to  any  greatnefs,  but  by  fixed., 
and  even  hereditary  property.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  firft  of  thefe  means,  we  fhould  fee  on  the  globe 
only  wandering  and  naked  favages,  wretched  by  fubfift- 
ing  on  fuch  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  are  the  foie  and 
fcanty  production  of  rude  nature.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  fecond,  every  individual  would  live  only  for  himfelf  j 
mankind  would  be  deprived  of  every  permanent  advantage* 
that  paternal  affeCtion,  the  love  of  a family  name,  and 
the  inexpreffible  confcioufnefs  that  we  feel  in  benefiting 
pofterity,  urge  us  to  purfue.  The  fyftem  of  fome  bold 
fpeculatifts,  who  have  regarded  property,  and  particu- 
larly that  fpecies  of  it  which  is  hereditary,  as  an  ufur- 
pation  of  certain  members  of  fociety  over  others,  is  re- 
futed by  the  fate  of  all  thofe  inftitutions,  where  their 
principles  have  been  reduced  to  practice.  They  have 
all  miierably  periftied,  after  having  languifhed  for  fome 
time  in  a ftate  of  depopulation  and  anarchy.  Peru  alone 
hath  profpered  on  fo  uncertain  a bafis. 

The  reafon  probably  is,  that  the  Incas  not  know- 
ing the  ufe  of  impofts,  and  having  only  the  commo- 
dities of  nature  to  fupply  the  neceffities  of  govern- 
ment, muft  have  been  obliged  to  ftudy  how  to  mul- 
tiply them.  They  were  feconded  in  the  execution  of 
this  projeCt  by  their  minifters,  by  inferior  officers,  and 
by  the  foldiers  themfelves,  who  received  nothing  but  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  for  their  fubfifience  and  the  fup- 

port 
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port  of  their  rank.  Hence  fo  much  foljcitude  to  aug-  book 
ment  them.  This  attention  might  have  for  its  principal  , VII‘ 
object,  the  introdu&ion  of  plants  into  the  lands  of  their  ' 
fovereign  : but  his  patrimony  was  fo  mixed  and  con- 
founded with  that  of  his  fubje&s,  that  it  was  not  pof- 
ftble  to  fertilize  the  one  without  fertilizing  the  other. 

The  people  encouraged  by  thefe  advantages,  which  left 
little  fcope  to  their  induftry,  applied  themfelves  to  la- 
bours, which  the  nature  of  their  foil,  of  their  climate, 
and  of  their  confumptions  rendered  very  eafy.  But  not- 
withftanding all  thefe  advantages,  notwithftanding  the 
ever  aCtive  vigilance  of  the  magiftrate ; notwithftanding 
the  certainty,  that  they  fhould  never  fee  their  harvefts 
ravaged  by  a reftlefs  neighbour ; the  Peruvians  never 
railed  themfelves  above  the  mere  neceflaries  of  life.  We 
may  venture  to  aflert  that  they  would  have  acquired  the 
means  of  diverfifying  and  extending  their  enjoyments,  if 
their  talents  had  been  excited  by  the  introduction  of 
rented,  transferable  and  hereditary  property. 

The  Peruvians,  though  at  the  very  fource  of  gold 
and  filver,  knew  not  the  ufe  of  coin.  They  had  nei- 
ther commerce  nor  luxury  ; and  the  more  minute  arts’, 
which  owe  their  exiftence  to  the  immediate  wants  of 
focial  life,  were  in  a very  imperfecft  ftate  among  them. 

They  had  not  even  hieroglyphics,  which  among  all  na- 
tions were  the  firft  effays  towards  writing  ; and  their 
quippos , which  fupplied  the  place  of  writing  among 
them,  were  not  fo  good  as  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Mexicans,  nor  even  as  thofe  of  the  Iroquois. 

But  the  Peruvians  being  without  property,  with- 
out trade,  and  airnoft  without  the  relation  of  mu.* 
tual  intereft,  governed  moreover  by  mafters,  whofo 
will  framed  all  thofe  tranfitory  laws,  which  regulated 
their  manners,  had  fcarcely  any  occafion  for  wri- 
ting. All  their  fciences  conftfted  in  memory,  and 
all  their  arts  in  example.  They  learnt  their  religion  and 
S 2 their 
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their  hi  Rory  by  fongs,  and  their  duties  and  profeffions  by 
labour  and  imitation. 

Their  legiflation  was  undoubtedly  very  imperfedl  and 
limited,  fince  it  fuppofed  the  prince  always  juft  and  in- 
fallible, and  the  magiftrates  as  perfect  as  the  prince. 
Among  a civilized  people,  who  had  not  the  art  of  wri- 
ting, the  laws  muft  have  been  fatal,  when  their  manner 
did  not  determine  the  application  and  ufe  of  them  ; 
when  not  only  the  monarch,  but  his  officers,  a fuperin- 
tendant  of  ten,  of  an  hundred,  of  a thoufand,  might 
change  at  his  pleafure  the  deftination  of  puniftiments  and 
rewards.  Among  fuch  a people,  the  wifeft  laws  being 
deftitute  of  all  precifion  and  ftability,  muft  infenfibly 
change,  nor  would  there  remain  a poffibility  of  bringing 
them  back  to  their  primitive  charafler. 

The  counterbalance  of  thefe  dangers  was  found  in 
their  abfolute  ignorance  of  gold  and  filver  coin;  an 
ignorance,  which  in  a Peruvian  defpot  rendered  the  fatal 
phrenzy  of  amaffing  riches  impoffible.  It  was  found  in 
the  conftitution  of  the  empire,  which  had  determined 
the  amount  of  the  fovereign’s  revenue,  by  determining 
the  portion  of  lands  which  belonged  to  him.  It  was 
found  in  the  extremely  fmall  number  and  moderate  na- 
ture of  their  wants,  which  being  eafily  gratified,  ren- 
dered the  people  happy  and  attached  to  the  government. 
It  was  found  in  the  influence  of  their  religious  opinions, 
which  made  the  obfervation  of  the  laws  a matter  of  con- 
fidence. Thus  was  thedefpotifm  of  the  Incas  founded  on 
a mutual  confidence,  between  the  fovereign  and  the  peo- 
ple ; a confidence,  which  refulted  from  the  beneficence 
of  the  prince,  from  the  conftant  protedlion  he  granted 
to  all  his  fubje&s,  and  from  the  evident  intereft  they 
had  in  preferving  their  obedience  to  him. 

A Pyrrhonism,  which  hath  fucceeded  to  a blind 
credulity,  and  hath  been  fometimes  carried  to  unjufti- 
fiable  lengths,  hath  for  fome  time  endeavoured  to  throw  a 
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cloud  over  what  has  been  juft  related  of  the  laws,  man-  B 
ners,  and  happinefs  of  antient  Peru.  This  pi&ure 
hath  appeared  to  fome  philofop’ners  as  chimerical,  and 
formed  only  by  the  naturally  romantic  imagination  of 
a few  Spaniards.  But  among  the  deftroyers  of  this  dif- 
tinguifhed  part  of  the  new  world,  was  there  a fingle  ruf- 
fian capable  of  inventing  a fable  fo  confiftent  in  all  its 
parts  ? Was  there  any  among  them  humane  enough  to 
wifh  to  do  it,  (hould  he  have  been  capable  of  the  talk  ? 
Would  he  not  have  been  reftrained  by  the  fear  of  aug- 
menting that  hatred,  which  fo  many  devaftations  had 
brought  on  his  country  throughout  the  whole  world  ? 
Would  not  the  fable  have  been  contradicted  by  a multi- 
tude of  witnefies,  who  would  have  feen  the  contrary  of 
what  was  publifhed  with  fo  much  pomp  ? The  unani- 
mous teftimony  of  cotemporary  writers,  and  of  their  im- 
mediate fucceffors,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  ftrongeft 
hiftorical  demonftration  that  can  poffibly  be  defired. 

The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  in  regard  to  thofe  exagge- 
rated relations,  which  the  conquerors  of  Peru  publilhed 
concerning  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  monu- 
ments of  all  kinds  that  they  found  there.  The  defire  of 
adding  greater  fplendor  to  the  glory  of  their  triumphs, 
might  perhaps  blind  them.  Perhaps,  without  being  con- 
vinced themfelves,  they  ftudied  to  impofe  on  their  own 
country  and  on  foreign  nations.  The  firft  teftimonies, 
and  thofe  even  were  contradictory,  have  been  invali- 
dated by  fucceeding  accounts,  and  at  laft  totally  de- 
ftroyed,  when  intelligent  perfons  travelled  in  this  cele- 
brated part  of  the  new  hemifphere. 

We  muft  therefore  confider  as  fabulous  the  report  of 
that  prodigious  multitude  of  towns  built  with  fo  much  la- 
bour and  expence.  If  there  were  fo  many  fuperb  cities  in 
Peru,  why  do  none  exift,  except  Cufco  and  Quito,  but 
thofe  the  conqueror  built  ? Whence  comes  it  that  we  do 
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book  not  find  even  the  ruins  of  any  of  thofe,  of  which  fuch 
pompous  defcriptions  have  been  publifhed  ? 

We  muff  confider  as  fabulous  the  account  of  thofe 
majeftic  palaces  deftined  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Incas,  in  the  place  of  their  refidence  and  in  their  tra- 
vels. The  royal  manfions  fo  pompoufly  difplayed,  were 
nothing  but  flints  placed  one  upon  another,  and  covered 
with  a reddifh  clay. 

We  mutt:  confider  as  fabulous  the  relation  of  thofe  for- 
tified places,  which  defended  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 
Would  it  have  been  conquered  in  fo  fhort  a time,  if  it  had 
been  furnifhed  with  fuch  confiderable  means  of  defence  ? 
M.  de  la  Condamine,  who  vifited  with  that  fcrupulous 
attention  that  diftinguifhes  him,  the  fort  of  Cannar, 

the  moll  confiderable 
ndxt  to  that  of  Cufco,  found  it  to  be  of  very  fmall  ex- 
tent, and  only  ten  feet  high.  A people,  who  knew  not 
the  ufe  of  pullies,  could  hardly  raife  their  buildings 
higher.  They  have  not  lefs  exaggerated  the  fize  of  the 
ftones,  that  were  employed  in  building  their  fortrefies. 
After  the  moft  careful  examination,  there  was  not  found 
tiny  one  of  a fize  greater  than  common.  When  they 
wanted  to  tranfport  thefe  maffes,  they  fattened  cords  to 
them,  and  a number  of  men,  puttied,  drew,  and  rolled 
the  weight  along.  A nation  which  had  made  no  greater 
progrefs  in  mechanics,  could  not  execute  any  great 
things. 

We  mutt  confider  as  fabulous  the  hiftory  of  thofe  re- 
fervoirs,  and  aquedudls,  that  are  worthy,  fay  they,  of 
the  antient  Romans.  Neither  of  them  were  ever  to  be 
Found  in  Peru,  unlefs  we  choofe  to  honour  with  thefe 
magnificent  names,  certain  trenches  that  were  made 
wherever  there  was  an  opportunity  on  the  declivity  of 
hills,  to  collect  rain  or  fpring  water,  and  condudf  it  into 
the  fields  and  vallies. 
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We  muft  alfo  confider  as  fabulous  the  difplay  of  thofe  3 © o k 
fuperb  roads,  which  rendered  the  communication  fo  eafy.  . V*J<I  ^ 
The  great  roads  of  Peru  were  nothing  elfe  but  two  rows 
of  flakes  difpofed  in  a line,  and  intended  for  no  other  pur* 
pofe  but  to  point  out  the  way  to  travellers.  There  was 
no  road  of  any  confequence,  except  that  which  bore  the 
name  of  the  Incas,  and  which  traverfed  the  whole  em* 
pire.  This,  which  was  the  moft  beautiful  monument 
of  Peru,  was  entirely  deftroyed  during  the  civil  wars  of 
the  conquerors. 

We  muft  alfo  confider  as  fabulous  what  has  been  faid 
of  thofe  bridges,  which  are  fo  much  boafted  of.  How 
could  the  Peruvians  raife  ftone  bridges,  who  were  ig- 
norant of  the  method  of  conftrudfing  arches  ? But 
had  they  known  this  art,  would  not  their  want  of 
lime  have  rendered  it  almoft  impracticable  ? It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  traveller  was  every  mo- 
ment flopped  in  his  paffage  by  a great  number  of 
torrents  he  met  with  among  the  mountains.  To 
enable  him  to  pafs  thefe,  they  extended  from  one  bank 
to  the  other  a long  cord  of  offer,  on  which  Hid  a bafket, 
that  held  at  moft  four  men.  The  number  of  cords  was 
afterwards  multiplied,  and  they  fixed  hurdles  upon  them, 
by  which  a greater  number  of  people  croffed  at  the  fame 
time.  The  Spaniards,  who  feem  born  to  deftroy  and 
not  to  build,  have  not  failed  to  adopt  fo  marvellous  an 
invention. 

We  muft  alfo  confider  as  fabulous  what  hath  been 
written  on  the  fignification  of  quippos.  Thefe  were, 
fay  the  Spaniards,  regifters  made  of  cords,  in  which, 
by  means  of  different  knots  and  different  colours, 
they  expreffed  every  thing  they  wiftied.  The  re- 
membrance of  any  effential  points  of  hiftory,  man- 
ners, and  ceremonies,  was  perpetuated  by  knots ; and 
fmall  firings  tied  to  the  principal  cords  recalled  to  their 
minds  circumftances  of  lefs  importance.  Thefe  me- 
moirs were  depofited  in  the  cuftody  of  officers  appointed 
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by  public  authority,  and  an  entire  confidence  was  placed 
in  their  integrity.  In  reality,  thefe  fingular  annals  ex- 
hibited no  regular  narrative,  and  could  only  ferve  for 
certain  calculations,  or  for  preferving  the  memory  of 
fome  particular  event. 

The  Spaniards  do  notdeferve  more  credit,  when  they 
tell  us  of  thofe  baths  that  were  made  of  filver  and  gold, 
as  well  as  the  pipes  thatfupplied  them  ; of  thofe  gardens 
full  of  trees,  whofe  flowers  were  of  filver  and  the  fruit 
gold,  and  where  the  eye  being  deceived  miftook  art  for 
nature ; of  thofe  fields  of  maize,  the  ftems  of  which 
were  of  filver,  and  the  ears  of  gold  ; of  thofe  baffo-re- 
lievos,  in  which  the  herbs  and  plants  were  fo  admi- 
rably exhibited,  that  whoever  faw  was  tempted  to  gather 
them  ; of  thofe  d relies  covered  over  with  grains  of  gold 
more  delicate  than  the  feed  of  pearl,  and  the  workman- 
fhip  of  which  the  ablefl:  goldfmiths  of  Europe  could 
not  have  equalled.  We  fhall  not  fay,  that  thefe  works 
were  not  worthy  to  be  preferved,  becaufe  they  never  had 
an  exiftence.  If  the  Greek  fiatuaries  in  their  compofi- 
tions  had  only  employed  precious  metals,  it  is  probable 
that  few  of  the  capital  productions  of  Greece  would,  have 
reached  us.  But  if  we  may  judge  of  what  hath  perilhed 
by  what  ftill  remains,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  Peru- 
vians had  made  no  progrefs  in  the  art  of  defigning.  The 
vafes  which  have  efcaped  the  ravages  of  time,  will  ferve 
as  a fignal  proof  of  the  induftry  of  the  Indians  to 
fupply  their  want  of  iron  tools,  but  they  will  never  be 
monuments  of  their  genius.  Several  figures  of  animals, 
and  of  infects  in  mafiive  gold,  which  were  long  preferved 
in  the  treafure  of  Quito,  were  not  more  perfect.  We 
cannot  any  longer  judge  of  them,  for  they  were  melted 
down  in  1740,  in  order  to  furnilh  fuccours  for  Cartha- 
gena,  that  was  then  befieged  by  the  Englifh  ; and  there 
was  not  found  in  all  Peru,  a Spaniard  curious  enough 
to  purchaie  a Angle  piece  at  the  bare  weight. 
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From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears  clearly,  that  the  tj 
Peruvians  had  made  fcarcely  any  advances  in  the  abftradt 
fciences  ; they  even  wanted  words  to  exprefs  moral  or 
metaphyfical  ideas.  Moft  of  the  fciences  depend  on  the 
progrefs  of  the  arts,  and  thefe  on  accidents  which  do  not 
occur  naturally  but  in  a courfe  of  feveral  centuries, 
and  of  which  the  greateft  part  are  loll  to  people,  who 
have  no  intercourfe  with  enlightened  nations. 

If  we  reduce  all  thefe  accounts  to  the  Ample  truth, 
we  ihall  find  that  the  Peruvians  had  arrived  at  the  art 
of  fufing  gold  and  filver ; that  they  even  poflefied  the 
fecret,  which  is  loft  in  Europe,  of  giving  copper  a temper 
like  to  that  we  give  to  Heel ; but  that,  though  they 
were  acquainted  with  iron,  they  had  never  arrived  at 
the  knowledge,of  forging  that  metal,  which  is  the  very 
foundation  of  all  arts.  They  never  conceived  the  idea 
of  burning  bricks  or  tiles,  the  materials  of  which  they 
had  always  at  hand.  They  executed  however  things 
lefs  commodious  and  more  difficult.  The  view  of  tor- 
rents, which  they  faw  hollowing  out  beds  for  themfelves 
in  rocks,  probably  gave  them  the  idea  of  cutting  Hones. 
With  hatchets  of  flint,  and  inceflantfridlion,  they  con- 
trived to  fquare,  to  make  them  anfwer  to  each  other, 
to  give  them  the  fame  height,  and  to  join  them  without 
cement.  Unhappily  thefe  inftruments  had  not  the  fame 
effedl  on  wood,  as  they  had  upon  Hone.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened, that  the  fame  men  who  lhaped  granite,  and  who 
drilled  the  emerald,  never  knew  how  to  join  timber  by 
mortifes,  tenons,  and  pins  ; it  was  faftened  to  the  walls 
only  by  rufhes.  The  moft  remarkable  buildings  had 
only  a covering  of  ftraw,  fupported  by  poles,  like  the 
tents  of  our  armies.  They  had  only  one  floor,  had  no 
light  but  by  the  entrance,  and  confided  only  of  detached 
apartments,  that  had  no  communication  with  each 
Other* 
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Civil  wars 
of  the  Spa- 
niards after 
their  con- 
qneft  of 
Peru. 


But  whatever  were  the  arts,  which  the  Spaniards 
found  in  the  country  of  the  Incas,  they  could  not  fe- 
cure  the  empire  from  the  fway  of  its  conquerors.  A 
moment  of  refinance  longer,  and,  perhaps,  the  Peruvians 
had  been  free.  The  conquerors  had  differences  to  fettle 
among  themfelves,  which  did  not  admit  of  a divifion  of 
their  forces. 

The  firff  intelligence  of  Pizarro’s  fuccefs  had  no 
fooner  been  carried  to  Panama,  but  Almagro,  his  princi- 
pal afTocjate,  fet  out  with  the  utmoft  expedition  with  new 
adventurers  to  {hare  the  treafures,  lands,  and  govern- 
ment of  Peru.  There  was  in  this  claim  an  equity, 
which  the  author  of  the  difcovery  was  not  difpofed  to 
perceive.  From  that  time  jealoufy  and  hatred  took  pof- 
feflion  of  all  their  hearts.  There  were  two  chiefs,  two 
parties,  and  two  armies ; and  foon  after,  by  means  of  a 
forced  accommodation,  two  governments. 


From  the  collifion  of  thefe  fadfions,  necefiarily  re- 
fused troubles  of  a new  kind.  Civil  wars  commonly 
originate  from  tyranny  and  anarchy.  A power  without 
limits,  and  a liberty  without  reftraint,  muff  produce  the 
fame  confequences.  The  magiffrate  looks  upon  the 
people  only  as  fo  many  rebels  to  his  authority,  and  the 
people  in  their  turns  only  regard  him  as  an  ufurper. 
Reafon  is  too  weak  an  inftrument  to  regulate  claims  fo 
repugnant  to  each  other.  The  decifion  of  rights  is  re- 
ferred to  the  fword,  and  he  that  has  the  longeft  fword  is 
found  to  have  the  befl  caufe. 

Though  the  intereffs,  which  divided  the  Spaniards 
in  Peru,  were  not  of  this  importance,  yet  they  were  at- 
tended with  the  fame,  if  not  greater  excefles.  Almagro 
and  his  adherents,  had  paffed  the  fea  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe  than  to  enrich  themfelves  with  the  gold  of  the 
country.  Of  this  they  had  lefs  than  their  Opponents, 
and  they  wanted  to  wreft  it  from  them  by  the  fword. 
Whether  Pizarro  thought  his  prefence  necefiary  elfe- 
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where,  or  whether,  as  he  himfelf  faid,  he  felt  a re-  B O O It 
iu&ance  in  fighting  againft  his  old  friend,  he  committed  V*J>  ^ 
to  his  brother  Fernando  the  charge  of  conquering  him;  f 
and  his  hopes  were  not  difappointed.  Almagro  was- 
beaten,  and  made  prifoner,  on  the  banks  of  the  Apurimac, 
on  the  6th  of  April  1538.  The  conqueror,  who  had 
private  revenge  to  gratify,  judged,  that  the  author  of 
thefe  difturbances  ought  not  to  live.  This  great  facri- 
fice  he  offered  up,  for  the  fake,  as  he  faid,  of  the  pub- 
lick  tranquillity. 

The  partifans  of  Almagro,  being  difperfed  by  the  death 
of  their  chief,  condu&ed  themfelves  with  great  prudence 
and  circumfpedHon.  The  abfence  of  Fernand©,  who 
was  gone  to  Europe,  either  to  folicit  a reward,  or  to 
juftify  his  feverity  according  to  the  difpofitions  he  fhould 
find  predominant  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  appeared  to 
have  extinguifhed  in  their  bofom  all  refentment.  They 
feemed  to  ftudy  nothing  but  how  to  obtain  the  good-will 
of  the  perfon,  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  dirpenfe  fa- 
vours to  all.  By  means  of  the  confidence  which  they 
had  the  happinefs  to  infpire,  they  lived  without  molefta- 
tion,  infenfibly  drew  nearer  to  each  other,  and  found  a 
center  of  communication  in  the  fon  of  a man,  whofe 
lofs  they  had  never  ceafed  to  deplore.  The  death  of 
Francis  Pizarro  was  folemnly  and  unanimoully  decreed 
among  them. 

On  the  day  fixed,  which  was  in  the  month  of  June 
1541,  the  Gonfpirators  at  mid  day  crofted  the  ftreets 
of  Lima.  They  had  preferred  the  light  of  day  to 
the  obfcurity  of  the  night,  in  order  by  that  means 
to  prepoffefs  the  multitude  in  favour  of  the  juftice 
of  their  proje&s,  or  the  juftnefs  of  their  meafures, 
and  to  prevent  even  an  idea  of  an  attempt  to  fruftrate 
them.  Their  ftratagem  fucceeded,  nobody  HTft«d  j and 
the  conqueror  of  fo  many  vaft  kingdoms  was  quietly 
,maffacred  in  the  center  of  a town  that  he  had  founded, 
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Boo  K and  whofe  inhabitants  were  compofed  of  his  creatures, 
t,  V^‘  f his  fervants,  his  relations,  his  friends,  or  his  foldiers. 

Thofe  whom  they  judged  moft  likely  to  revenge  his  ' 
death,  were  murdered  after  him  : their  fury  took  a wide 
range,  and  every  one  who  dared  to  fhew  himfelf  in  the 
ftreets  and  in  the  fquares,  was  regarded  as  an  enemy, 
and  put  to  the  fword.  Inftantly  the  houfes  and  temples 
were  filled  with  daughter,  and  prefented  nothing  but 
mangled  carcafes.  Avarice  which  would  not  fee  among 
the  number  of  the  rich  any  but  the  partifans  of  the  old 
government,  was  ftill  more  furious  than  hatred,  and  be- 
came more  adive,  more  fufpicious,  and  more  implaca- 
ble. The  image  of  a place  carried  by  afTault  by  a 
barbarous  nation,  would  communicate  but  an  imperfed 
idea  of  that  fpedacle  of  horror,  which  thefe  ruffians 
now  exhibited,  who  wrefted  from  their  accomplices  the 
booty  of  which  they  had  difappointed  them. 

This  cruel  maflacre  was  followed  by  enormities  of 
another  kind.  The  foul  of  young  Almagro  feems  to 
have  been  formed  for  tyranny.  Every  one  who  had 
been  in  employment  under  the  adverfary  of  his  family 
was  inhumanly  profcribed.  The  antieat  magiftrates 
were  depofed.  The  troops  were  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  new  officers.  The  royal  treafury,  and  the 
wealth  of  thofe,  who  perifhed  or  were  abfent,  were 
feized  upon  by  the  ufurper.  His  accomplices,  attached 
to  his  fortune  by  being  partakers  of  his  crimes,  were 
forced  to  give  their  fupport  to  defigns,  which  filled 
them  with  horror.  Thofe  among  them,  who  fuffered 
their  uneafinefs  at  thefe  proceedings  to  tranfpire,  were 
either  put  to  death  in  private  or  perifhed  on  a fcaffold. 
During  the  confufion,  in  which  a revolution  fo  unex- 
pected had  plunged  Peru,  feveral  provinces  fubmitted  to 
this  monfter,  who  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  go- 
vernor in  the  capital  $ and  he  marched  into  the  heart 

of 
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of  the  empire  to  complete  the  redu£tion  of  every  place 
that  oppofed  or  hefitated  to  acknowledge  him. 

A multitude  of  ruffians  joined  him  in  his  march.  His 
army  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance  and  plunder: 
every  thing  gave  way  before  it.  If  the  military  talents 
of  the  general  had  equalled  the  ardour  of  his  troops 
the  war  had  ended  here.  Unhappily  for  Almagro,  he 
had  loft  his  conductor,  John  de  Herrada.  His  inexpe- 
rience made  him  fall  into  the  fnares  that  were  laid  for 
him  by  Pedro  Alvares,  who  had  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  oppofite  party.  He  loft  in  attempting  to  un- 
ravel their  plots,  that  time  that  he  ought  to  have  em- 
ployed in  fighting.  In  thefe  circumftances,  an  event 
which  nobody  could  have  forefeen,  happened  to  change 
the  face  of  affairs. 

The  licentiate  Vaca  di  Caftro,  who  had  been  fent 
from  Europe  to  try  the  murderers  of  old  Almagro,  ar- 
rived at  Peru.  As  he  was  to  affume  the  government  in 
cafe  Pizarro  was  no  more,  all  who  had  not  fold  them- 
felves  to  the  tyrant,  haftened  to  acknowledge  him. 
Uncertainty  and  jealoufy,  which  had  for  too  long  a time 
kept  them  difperfed,  were  no  longer  an  obftacle  to  their 
re-union.  Caftro,  who  was  as  refolute  as  if  he  had 
grown  grey  under  a helmet,  did  not  fuffer  their  im- 
patience to  languifh,  but  inftantly  led  them  againft  the 
enemy.  The  two  armies  engaged  at  Chapas  on  the 
1 6th  of  September  1542,  and  fought  with  inexpreffible 
obftinacy.  Vidfory,  after  having  wavered  a long  time, 
at  the  clofe  of  the  day  decided  in  favour  of  that  party, 
whofe  caufe  was  the  moftjuft.  Thofe  among  the  re- 
bels, who  were  moft  obnoxious,  dreading  to  languifh 
under  difgraceful  tortures,  provoked  tha-.  conquerors  to 
murder  them,  crying  out  like  men  in  defpair.  It  was 
I who  killed  Pizarro.  Their  chief  was  taken  prifoner, 
and  died  on  the  fcaffold. 

While 
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o O K While  thefe  fcenes  of  horror  were  tranfa&ing 
VIi*  , in  America,  the  Spaniards  in  Europe  were  employed 


in  finding  out  expedients  to  terminate  them ; though 


no  meafures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  them.  Peru 
had  only  been  fubjedted  to  the  court  of  Audience  at  Pa- 
nama, which  was  too  remote  to  fuperintend  the  main- 
tenance of  good  order,  and  had  too  little  influence  to 
make  its  decrees  refpe&ed.  They  eftablifhed  at  Lima 
at  fupreme  tribunal,  for  the  difpenfation  of  juftice,  which 
was  to  be  invefted  with  an  authority  fufficient  to  en- 
force and  to  reward  a due  obedience  to  the  laws.  Blafco 
Nunez  Vela,  who  prefided  in  it  as  viceroy,  arrived  in 
1544,  attended  by  his  fubordinates  in  office,  and  fountjl 
every  thing  in  the  mod  dreadful  diforder. 

We  muft  }udge  of  thofe  revolutions  which  are  pro- 
duced by  civil  wars,  by  the  caufes  from  which  they 
fpring.  When  an  abhorrence  of  tyranny  and  the  na- 
tural love  of  liberty  ftimulate  a brave  people  to  take  up 
arms,  if  the  goodnefs  of  their  caufe  crowns  them  with 
vi&ory,  the  calm  which  fucceeds  this  tranfitory  cala- 
mity, is  an  aera  of  the  greateft  happinefs.  The  vigour, 
which  hath  been  excited  in  the  foul  of  every  individual? 
manifefts  itfelf  in  his  manners.  A fmall  number  of 
citizens  who  have  been  witneflfes  and  instruments  of  fuch 
troubles  poflefs  more  moral  ftrength  than  the  mod  po- 
pulous nations.  Juftice  and  power  are  united:  and 
every  man  is  aftonifhed  to  find  that  he  occupies  that  very 
place  which  nature  had  marked  out  for  him.  But  when 
civil  wars  proceed  from  a corrupt  fource ; when  flaves 
fight  about  the  choice  of  a tyrant,  when  the  ambitious 
contend  in  order  to  opprefs,  and  robbers  quarrel  for  the 
fake  of  fpoil,  Ae  peace  which  terminates  thefe  horrors, 
is  fcarcely  preferable  to  the  war  which  gave  them  birth. 
Criminals  afFume  the  place  of  thofe  judges  who  dif- 
graced  them,  and  become  the  oracles  of  thofe  laws, 


which  they  have  infulted.  Men  ruined  by  their  extra- 
vagancies 
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vacancies  and  debaucheries  infult  with  an  overbearing 
pomp  thofe  virtuous  citizens,  whofe  patrimony  they 
have  invaded.  In  this  ftate  of  utter  confufion,  the  paf- 
fions  only  are  heard.  Avarice  feeks  to  grow  rich  with- 
out trouble,  vengeance  to  gratify  its  refentments  without 
fear,  licentioufnefs  to  throw  off  every  reftraint,  and  dis- 
content to  occafion  a total  fubverfion  of  things.  From 
the  phrenzy  of  carnage  they  pafs  to  that  of  debauchery* 
The  facred  bed  of  innocence  or  of  marriage  is  polluted 
with  blood,  adultery  and  brutal  violence.  The  fury  of 
the  multitude  amufes  itfelf  with  deftroying  every  thing 
it  cannot  enjoy  j and  thus  in  a few  hours  perifh  the  mo- 
numents of  many  centuries. 

If  fatigue,  an  intire  latitude,  or  fome  lucky  acci- 
dents fufpend  thefe  calamities,  the  habit  of  wicked nefs, 
murder,  and  contempt  of  laws,  which  neceffarily  fub- 
fifts  after  fo  many  ftorms,  is  a leaven  ever  ready  to  fer- 
ment. Generals  who  no  longer  have  any  command, 
licentious  foldiers  without  pay,  and  the  people  fond  of 
novelty  in  hopes  of  a better  condition  j this  fituation 
of  things,  and  thefe  means  of  confufion,  are  always  un* 
der  the  management  of  the  firft  fadlious  perfon  who 
knows  how  to  make  ufe  of  them. 

Such  was  the  difpofition  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru, 
when  Nunez  appeared  among  them.  It  was  neeeffary 
that  a change  fhould  take  place,  that  their  ferocity  fhould 
be  foftened,  that  the  men  who  had  always  lived  in  inde- 
pendence fhould  be  curbed,  that  infatiable  avarice  fhould 
be  checked,  that  injuftice  itfelf  fhould  be  brought  back 
to  the  firft  principles  of  equity,  that  thofe  who  had  at- 
tended to  nothing  but  their  own  private  interefts  fhould 
be  brought  to  concur  to  the  public  good,  that  adven- 
turers who  had  even  forgotten  the  name  of  their  coun- 
try fhould  be  converted  into  citizens,  that  property 
fhould  be  eftablifhed  where  before  they  had  only  obeyed 
law  of  force,  that  order  fhould  arife  from  the  midft  of 

confufion  $ 
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o o K confufion  ; in  a word,  that  monfters  fhould  be  tranfi* 
VIL  , formed  into  men. 


So  great  a work  would  have  required  a profound  ge- 


nius, a conciliatory  temper,  an  inflexible  patience,  ex- 
tenfive  views,  a pliant  character,  and  many  other  qua- 
lities which  are  feldom  united.  Nunez  had  none  of 
thefe  endowments.  Nature  had  only  given  him  re£ti- 
tude,  firmnefs,  and  ardour  ; and  he  had  taken  no  pains 
to  improve  thefe  gifts.  With  thefe  virtues,  which  were 
almojt:  defeCts  in  his  fituation,  he  began  to  fulfil  his 
million,  without  regard  to  places,  perfons,  or  circum- 
ffances. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  fenfible  people,  who 
wiihed  that  he  fhould  wait  for  new  inftrudtions  from 
Europe,  he  publilhed  ordinances  which  declared  that  the 
lands  which  the  conquerors  had  feized,  fhould  not  pafs 
to  their  defcendents,  and  which  difpoflefied  thofe  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  civil  commotions.  All  the  Peru- 
vians, who  had  been  enflaved  by  monks,  bifhops,  and 
members  of  government,  were  declared  free.  Thofe 
who  belonged  to  other  matters,  were  to  be  freed  fronr 
their  fhackles  at  the  death  of  their  oppreflors.  They 
could  no  longer  be  compelled  to  bury  themfelves  in  the 
mines,  nor  could  any  kind  of  labour  be  exacted  from 
them  without  payment.  Their  tribute  was  fixed.  The 
Spaniards  who  travelled  on  foot,  were  deprived  of  the 
right  of  taking  three  Indians  to  carry  their  baggage, 
and  thofe  who  travelled  on  horfeback,  of  the  right  of 
taking  five.  The  caciques  were  difcharged  from  the 
obligation  of  furniftiing  the  traveller  and  his  retinue 
with  provifions  gratis.  Other  tyrannical  eftablifhments 
fhortly  too  would  have  been  profcribed,  and  the  con- 
quered people  were  on  the  eve  of  being  fheltered 
under  the  protection  of  laws,  which  would  at  leaft 
have  tempered  the  rigours  of  the  right  of  eonqueft. 


if  even  they  had  not  entirely  repaired  the  injuftice  of 


5 


them  > 
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khem,  but  it  fliould  feem  that  the  Spanifh  government  BOOK, 
was  only  to  be  unhappy  in  the  good  it  attempted  to  VII‘  . 
effedh 

A change  fo  unexpected  filled  thofe  with  confterna- 
tion  who  faw  their  fortunes  wrefted  from  them,  or  who 
loft  the  flattering  hope  of  tranfmitting  theirs  to  pofte- 
Jrity.  Even  thofe^  who  were  not  affected  by  this  in- 
tereft,  being  accuftomed  to  look  upon  the  Indians  as 
the  inftruments  and  victims  of  their  avarice,  had  no 
conception  that  any  other  ideas  could  prevail  concern- 
ing them.  From  aftonifhment  they  proceeded  to  indig- 
nation, murmuring,  and  fedition.  The  viceroy  was  de- 
graded^ put  in  irons,  and  banifhed  to  a defert  ifiand,  ’till 
he  could  be  conveyed  to  Spain. 

Gonzales  Pizarro  was  then  returned  from  a ha- 
zardous expedition,  which  had  carried  him  as  far  as  the 
river  of  the  Amazons,  and  had  employed  him  long 
enough  to  prevent  him  from  a&ing  a part  in  thofe  revo- 
lutions which  had  fo  rapidly  fucceeded  each  other.  The 
anarchy  he  found  prevailing  at  his  return  * infpired  him 
with  the  idea  of  feizing  the  fupreme  authority.  His 
fame  and  his  forces  made  it  impoflible  that  this  fhould 
be  refufed  him  j but  his  ufurpation  was  marked  with  fo 
many  enormities,  that  Nunez  was  regretted.  Pie  was 
recalled  from  exile,  and  foon  collected  a fufficient 
number  of  forces*  to  enable  him  to  take  the  field.  * , 

Civil  commotions  were  then  renewed  with  extreme  fury- 
on  both  parties.  No  quarter  was  a-fked  or  given  oil 
either  fide.  The  Indians  took  part  in  this,  as  they 
had  done  in  the  preceding  wars,  forme  ranged  themfelves 
under  the  ftandard  of  the  viceroy,  others  under  the 
banners  of  Gonzales.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  thoufand 
of  thefe  unhappy  wretches  who  were  fcattered  about  in 
each  army,  dragged  up  the  artillery,-  levelled  the  roads,’ 
carried  the  baggage,  and  deftroyed  one  another.  Their 
Conquerors  had  taught  them  to  be  fanguinary.  After  a 
Voh.  II.  T Variety 
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variety  of  advantages  For  a long  time  alternately  ob* 
tainedj  Fortune  at  length  favoured  thb  rebellion  Uridef 
the  walls  of  Quito  in  the  month  of  January,  in  the  year 
1545-  Nunez,  and  the  greateft  part  of  his  men,  were 
maffacred  bn  this  dreadful  day. 

PizaE.Ro  took  the  road  of  Lima,  where  they  were  de- 
liberating on  the,  ceremonies  with  which  they  fhoukl  re- 
ceive him.  Sorne  officers  wiffied  that  a canopy  ffiould 
be  carried  for  him  to  march  under,  after  the  manner  of 
kings.  Others,  with  adulation  ftill  more  extravagant, 
pretended  that  part  of  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  even 
fome  houfes  muft  be  pulled  down,  as  was  the  cuftom  at 
Rome,  When  a general  obtained  the  honours  of  a tri- 
umph. Gonzales  contented  himfelf  with  making  his 
entrance  on  horfeback,  preceded  by  his  lieutenant ; who 
marched  on  foot.  Four  bifhops  accompanied  him,  and 
he  was  followed  by  the  magiftrates.  The  ftreets  were 
ftrewn  with  flowers,  and  the  air  refounded  with  the  noife 
of  bells  and  various  mufical  inftruments.  This  homage 
totally  turned  the  head  of  a man  naturally  haughty,  and 
of  confined  ideas.  He  fpoke  and  adted  (in  the  moft  de- 
fpotic  manner. 

Had  Gonzales  poffeffed  judgment  and  the  appearance 
of  moderation,  it  would  have  been  poffible  for  him  to 
have  rendered  himfelf  independent.  The  principal  per- 
fons  of  his  party  wifhed  it.  The  majority  would  have 
beheld  this  event  with  indifference,  and  the  reft  would 
have  been  obliged  to  confent  to  it.  Blind  cruelties,  in- 
fatiable  avarice,  and  unbounded  pride,  altered  thefe  dif- 
pofitions.  Even  thofe,  whofe  interefts  Were  more  con- 
nected with  thofe  of  the  tyrant,  wiftied  for  a deliverer. 

Such  a deliverer  arrived  from  Europe  in  the  perfon  of 
the  Licentiate  Pedro  de  la  Gafca.  The  fquadron*  and 
the  provinces  of  the  mountains  immediately  declared  for 
a perfon  who  was  invefted  with  a lawful  authority  to 
govern  them.  Thofe  who  lived  concealed  in  defects, 

. caverns. 
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Caverns,1  and  forefts,  qtiitted  their  retreats  to  join  him.  BOOK 
Gonzales  Who  faw  no  refource  left  to  fupport  him  but 
iri  fome  great  achievement,  took  the  road  of  Cufco, 

With  a refolution  to  give  battle.  At  fome  leagues  dis- 
tance from  this  place*  he  met  the  royal  army,  and  at~ 
tacked  it  on  the  5th  of  June  1548.  One  of  his  lieu- 
tena«ts  feeing  him  abandoned  at  the  fkft  charge  by  his 
beft  foldiers*  advifed  him  to  throw  himfelf  into  the 
enemy’s  battalions,  and  perilh  like  a Roman  : but  this 


Weak  man  ehofe  rather  to  furrender,  and  end  his  life  on 
a feaffdld.  Gafvajal,  a more  able  warrior,  and  more 
Ferocious  than  himfelf,  was  quartered.  This  madman. 
When  he  was  dying,  made  his  boaft  that  he  had  maf- 
facred  With  his  own  hand  fourteen  hundred  Spaniards^ 
and  twenty  thoufand  Indians. 

Such  was  the  laft  fcene  of  a tragedy,  of  which  every 
had  been  marked  With  blood.  The  government 
was  moderate  enough  not  to  continue  the  profcriptions  ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  the  horrid  calamities  they  had 
ftiffered,  kept  the  Spaniards  in  the  bounds  of  fubjeCtion, 


What  ftill  remained  of  that  commotion  that  had  been 


raifed  in  their  minds,  infenfibly  fahk  into  a calm, 
like  the  agitation  of  waves  after  a long  and  furious 
tfempeft. 

With  regard  to  the  Peruvians,  they  took  the  moft 
£riiel  meafiire's  to  render  it  impoffible  for  them  to  ftir. 
Tupac  Amaru,  the  heir  of  their  laft  king,  had  taken 
'refuge  in  fome  remote  mountains  where  he  lived  in 
f>Cace.  There  He  Was  fo  clofely  furrounded  by  the 
troops  Which  Had  been  fent  out  againft  him,  that  he 
Was  forced  to  furrender.  The  viceroy  Francis  de  To- 
ledo Caufed  him  to  be  accufed  of  feveral  crimes  that 


be  had  not  committed,  and  for  which  he  was  beheaded 
in  1571.  All  the  other  dependents  of  the  Incas  {hared 
the  fame  fate,  under  pretence  that  they  had  confpired 
againft  the'ir  conquerors.  The  horror  of  thefe  enor- 
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mities  excited  fo  univerfal  an  indignation  both  in  the 
old  and  .the  new  world,  that  Philip  the  fecond  thought 
himfelf  obliged:  to  difavow  them  ; but  the  infamous  po- 
licy of  this  prince  was  fo  notorious,  t,hat  nobody  gave 
credit  to  this  appearance  of  his  juftice  and  humanity. 

From 'this  execrable  sera,  there  hath  only  been  one 
trifling  in furretftion  in  Peru.  An  Indian,  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Xauxa,  who  declared  himfelf  of  the  blood  of  the 
Incas,  was  proclaimed  king  in  1742.  His  countrymen, 
who  flattered  themfelves  that  they  fhould  foon  recover 
their  religion,  their  laws,  their  lands,  and  their  glory, 
flocked  in  crowds  to  his  ftandard  : but  they  were  beaten 
and  difperfed,  after  having  made  a conflderable  progrefs. 
The  prj loners-  declared  that  this  conspiracy  had  been 
brooding  for  thirty  years.  A Angular  example  in  hilV 
tory,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  molt  authentic 
proof  of  the  ..hatred  of  the  Peruvians  againft  the  Spa- 
niards. 

The  empire  of  Peru,  at  the  time  it  was  fubdued,  ex- 
tended along  the  South  Sea,  from  the  river  of  Emeralds 
to  Chili,  and  on  the  land  Ade  to  Popayan,  according  to 
fome  geographers.  It  contained  within  its  extent  that  fa- 
mous chain  of  mountains  which  rifes  in  the  Terra  Ma^ 
gellanica,  and  is  gradually  loft  in  Mexico,  in  order  tQ 
unite,  as  it  fhould  feem,  the  fouthern  parts  of  America 
with  the  northern.  Its  territory,  which  is  very  irrer 
gular,  may  be  divided  into  three  claftes. 

The  principal  Cordeleras  form  the  flrft  : the  fum-^ 
mits  of  thefe,  fays  M.  de  la  Condamine,  are  loft  in  the 
clouds,  and  almoft  all  of  them  are  covered  with  enor- 
mous mafles  of  fnow  as  old  as  the  world.  From  feveral 
of  thefe  fummits  which  have  in  part  tumbled  down, 
and  from  thefe  immenfe  heaps  of  fnow*  torrents  of 
fmoak  and  flame  ftill  ilTue.  Such  are  the  fummits  of 
Colopaxi,  Tongourargua,  and  Sangai.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  reft  have  formerly  been  vuleanos,  or  will, 

probably. 
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probably,  one  day  become  fuch.  Hiftory  has  only  pre- 
ferred to  us  the  sera  of  their  eruptions,  fince  the  difco- 
very  of  America  ; but  the  pumice  ftones,  the  calcined 
earths  with  which  they  are  ftrewn,  and  the  evident  vef- 
tiges  that  the  flame  hath  left,  are  authentic  teftimonies 
of  the  reality  of  former  eruptions  : their  height  is  prodi- 
gious. 

Caymbour,  which  is  fituated  dire£tly  under  the 
equator,  and  Antifona,  which  is  only  five  leagues  diftant 
from  it  to  the  fouth,  are  more  than  three  thoufand  toifes 
high,  reckoning  from  the  level  of  the  fea ; and  Chim- 
boraco,  which  is  near  3220  toifes  high,  furpafles  by  one 
third  the  altitude  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  higheft 
mountain  of  the  old  hemifphere.  Pitchiricha  and  Ca- 
ramon, where  the  French  Academicians  made  moll  of 
their  obfervations  with  regard  to  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
have  only  2430  and  2470  toifes  of  abfolu'te  height; 
and  this  is  the  higheft  mountain  that  was  ever  afcended. 
Eternal  fnows  have  hitherto  rendered  fummits  of  greater 
altitude  inacceftibie. 

From  this  boundary,  which  is  where  the  fnow  never 
melts,  not  even  in  the  torrid  zone,  one  hardly  fees,  in 
defcending  an  hundred  or  an  hundred  and  fifty  toifes 
down,  any  thing  except  naked  rocks  or  dry  fands  : a 
little  lower,  one  may  perceive  fome  mofs  that  covers  the 
rocks,  various  kinds  of  heath,  which  though  green  and 
damp,  make  a clear  fire;  round  hillocks  of  fpungy  earth, 
on  which  grow  fmall'  radiated  and  ftarry  plants,  whofe 
petals  are  like  the  leaves  of  yew.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  fpace,  the  fnow  is  only  temporary,  but  it 
continues  fometimes  whole  weeks  and  months.  Lower 
ftill,  the  ground  is  commonly  covered  with  a fort  of 
loofe  grafs,  which  rifes  a foot  and  half  high  or  two  feet. 
This  fpecies  of  hay,  is  the  proper  chara6?eriftic  that  dif- 
tinguiihes  the  mountains  which  the  Spaniards  call  Pa- 
ramos, They  only  give  this  name  to  heath  or  fuch  un- 
T 3 cultivated 
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cultivated  ground  that  is  too  high  for  wood  to  groyv  on 
it,  or  where  the  rain  feldom  falls  otherwife  than  in  the 
form  of  fnow,  though  it  immediately  melts.  In  a word, 
in  defending  ftill  lower,  to  the  height  of  about  two 
thoufand  toifes  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  one  fees  it 
fometimes  fnow  and  fometimes  rain. 

When  we  come  down  from  thefe  mountains,  we 
find  others  that  ate  lefs  confiderable,  which  occupy  the 
middle  of  Peru.  The  fiimmit  of  thefe  is  commonly 
cold,  barren,  and  full  of  mines.  The  vallies  between 
them  are  covered  with  numerous  flocks,  and  feem  to  offer 
to  agriculture  the  moll:  copious  harvefts.  There  are 
feldom  above  two  months  of  winter  here ; and  in  the 
greateft  heatJ  we  neec^  onty  pafs  out  of  the  fun  into  the 
ffiade  to  enjoy  the  temperate  zone.  This  rapid  alterna- 
tive of  fenfation,  is  not,  however,  invariable  in  a climate, 
which  by  the  difpofition  alone  of  the  ground,  often 
changes  in  the  courfe  of  a league.  But  let  it  be  as  it 
will,  it  is  always  found  healthy.  There  is  no  ma- 
lady peculiar  to  thefe  countries,  and  thofe  of  pur  cli- 
mate feldom  prevail  there.  An  European  veffel,  how- 
ever, in  1719  brought  thither  an  epidemic  diforder,  which 
carried  off  a great  number  of  Spaniards  and  Meftees, 
and  above  two  hundred  thoufand  Indians.  A more 
fatal  prefent  ftill  which  thefe  people  have  received  in  ex- 
change for  their  gold,  is  the  fmall-pox.  It  fhewed  it- 
Plf  here  for  the  flrft  time  in  1588,  and  has  not  failed 
iince  to  make  at  intervals  inexpreflibJe  ravages. 

They  are  not  lefs  expofed  to  this  dire  fpourge  on  the 
coafts  known  by  the  name  of  valleys.  Their  temperature 
is  not  the  fame,  as  is  elfewhere  found  in  the  fame  lati- 
tude. It  is  very  agreeable  ; and  though  the  four  feafons 
of  the  year  are  fenfibly  felt  here,  there  is  none  that  can 
with  propriety  be  deemed  inconvenient.  The  winter  is 
the  moft  ftrongly  marked.  This  has  been  accounted  for 
by  the  winds  of  the  fouth  pole,  which  bring  along  with 

them 
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them  the  impreflion  of  thofe  fnows  and  that  ice,  from  B 
which  they  firft  came  : but  this  they  preferve  only  in 
part,  hecaufe  they  blow  while  a thick  fog  lies  upon  the 
earth.  In  reality,  thefe  grofs  vapours  never  regularly 
rife  but  towards  noon,  but  it  is  feldom  that  they  dif- 
perfe.  The  Iky  commonly  continues  covered  with  them 
to  that  degree,  that  the  rays  of  the  fun  which  fome- 
times  appear,  capnpt  but  in  a very  flight  manner  mitL 
gate  the  cold. 

V Whatever  may  be  the  caufe  of  fo  regular  a winter 
under  the  torrid  zone,  it  is  certain  that  thefe  valleys 
which  are  covered  with  heaps  of  fand,  are  abfolutely 
barren  for  a fpace  of  more  than  an  hundred  leagues, 
from  Trujcillo  to  Lima.  The  reft  of  the  cgaft  is  lefs 
fandy,  but  it  is  ftill  too  much  fo  to  be  fruitful.  No 
fields  are  there  found  that, can  be  ftyled  fertile,  except 
in  fuch  lands  as  are  watered  by  the  ftreams  which  de- 
fcend  from  the  mountains. 

Rain  might  contribute  to  impart  to  the  foil  the 
fertility  of  which  it  is  deftitute,  but  it  is  never  known 
to  rain  in  lower  Peru.  Natural  philofophy  has  exerted 
her  efforts  to  difcQver  the  caufe  of  a phenomenon  fo 
.extraordinary.  May  it  not  be  attributed  to  the  fouth— 
weft  wind  which  prevails  there  the  greateft  part  of  the 
year,  and  to  the  prodigious  height  of  the  mountains, 
whole  fum.m.it  is  covered  with  eternal  ice  ? The  country 
fituated  between  both,  being  continually  cooled  on  one 
fide  and  continually  heated  on  the  other,  maintains  fo 
equal  a temperature,  that  the  clouds  which  rife,  can 
never  fie  condenfed  fo  far  as  to  be  refolved  into  a£lual 
water.  To  this  it  is  owing,  that  the  houfes  though 
only  byilt  of  crude  brick  gr  of  earth  mixed  with  a little 
grafs,  are  of  eternal  duration.  Their  covering  is  only 
a fimple  matting,  placed  horizontally  with  a layer  of 
a fhes  an  inch  deep  above,  to'abforb  the  moifture  of  the 
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Fi-ie  fame  reafons,  that  prevent  its  raining  in  the 
valleys,  undoubtedly  alfo  hinder  ftorms.  T hole  of  their 
inhabitants,  who  never  travelled  in  the  mountains,  are 
perfeft  Grangers  to  thunder  and  lightening.  Their 
terror  is  equal  to  their  aftonifhment,  when  out  of  their 
country,  they  firft  behold  fo  uncommon  a fpeCtacle. 

But  they  have. a phaenomenon  much  more  dangerous 
and  dreadful,  and  which  in  its  confequences  leaves  much 
deeper  impreffions  in  the  human  imagination  than  thun- 
der and  the  ravages  that  accompany  it.  Earthquakes, 
which  in  other  countries  are  fo  rare,  that  whole  genera- 
tions pafs  without  beholding  one,  are  fo  common  in  the 
valleys  of  Peru,  that  they  have  there  contracted  an  habit 
of  reckoning  them  as  a feries  of  dates,  which  are  fo 
much  the  more  memorable,  as  their  frequent  return 
does  not  diminifh  their  violence.  There  are  few  places 
pn  this  extenfive  coaft,  which  prefent  not  moft  dreadful 
monuments  of  thefe  hofrible  convulfions  of  the  earth. 

T his  phaenomenon,  which  is  ever  irregular  in  its 
.unexpected  returns,  is  however  announced  by  very  per- 
ceptible omens.  When  it  will  prove  confiderable,  it  is 
preceded  by  a murmur  in  the  air,  the  noife  of  which  is 
like  that  of  heavy  rain  which  falls  from  a cloud  that 
fuddenly  buffts  and  difcharges  its  waters.  This  noife 
feems  to  be  the  effeCt  of  a vibration  of  the  air  which 
is  agitated  in  different  directions.  The  birds  are  then 
observed  to  dart  in  their  flight.  Neither  their  tail  nor 
their  wings  ferve  them  any  longer  as  oars  and  helm  to 
.fwim  in  the  fluid  of  the  Ikies.  They  dafli  themfelves 
in  pieces  agaijift  the  walls,  the  trees,  and  the  rocks,  whe- 
ther it  be  that  this  vertigo  of  nature  dazzles  and  con- 
fufes  them,  or  that  the  vapours  of  the  earth  take  away 
|keir  ftrength  and  power  to  command  their  movements. 

To  this  tumult  in  the  air  is  added  the  rumbling  of 
the  earth,  whofe  cavities  and  deep  receffes,  re-echo  each, 
otners  noifes.  T he  dogs  anfwerthefeprevious  tokens  of  a 
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general  diforder  of  nature  by  howling  in  an  extraordi-  B 
nary  manner.  The  animals  flop,  and  by  a natural  in- 
Itindl  fpread  out  their  legs  afunder  that  they  may  not  fall. 
Upon  thefe  indications,  men  inftantly  run  out  of  their 
houfes,  with  terrpr  imprefled  on  their  countenances, 
and  fly  to  fearch  in  the  enclofures  of  public  places,  or 
in  the  fields,  an  afylum  from  the  fall  of  their  roofs. 
The  cries  of  children,  the  lamentations  of  women,  the 
fudden  darknefs  of  an  unexpe&ed  night;  every  thing 
combines  to  aggravate  the  too  real  evils  of  a dire  cala-i 
mity  which  fubverts  every  thing,  with  the  excruciating 
tortures  of  the  imagination,  which  is  diftrefled  and  con- 
founded, and  lofes  in  the  contemplation  of  this  diforder, 
the  thought  and  courage  to  remedy  it. 

A land,  however,  fo  unfteady  on  its  bafis,  was  in- 
habited. AtnidfL  thefe  horrors  of  nature,  which  might 
feem  calculated  to  make  tyrants  and  (laves  equally  fero- 
cious and  brutal,  was  formed  a fiourifhing  empire.  Its 
population  cannot  reafonably  be  called  in  quefcion,  when 
we  behold  felf-evident  proofs  tha^  this  happy  people  had 
qovered  with  their  colonies  all  the  provinces  that  they 
had  conquered  ; when  we  attend  to  the  aftonifhing  numr 
ber  of  men  employed  in  the  government,  and  deriving 
their  fubfiftence  from  the  ftate.  Such  a number  of  per- 
fons  employed,  necefiarily  imply  an  immenfe  popula- 
tion, in  order  to  maintain  with  the  productions  of  the 
earth  a very  numerous  clafs  of  inhabitants,  who  are  not 
themfelves  concerned  in  cultivation. 

By  what  fatality  then  hath  it  happened  that  Peru  is 
now  fuch  a defert  ? By  afcending  to  the  origin  of  things 
we  find  that  thofe  who  conquered  the  coafts  of  the 
South  Sea,  being  ruffians  without  hirth,  education,  and 
principle,  originally  committed  greater  enormities  than 
the  conquerors  of  New  Spain.  The  metropolis  was  a 
longer  time  in  checking  their  ferocity,  which  was  con- 
tinually fomented  by  thofe  long  and  cruel  civil  wats, 

that 
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B p o K that  fucceeded  the  conqueft.  A fyflem  of  oppreffion 

v _ ‘ was  afterwards  eflablifhed,  the  progrefs-  of  which  it  is 

proper  to  examine,  with  whatever  horror  it  may  infpire 
us.  . 

Tp  what  The  Peruvians  were  firft  of  all  flripped  of  their  pof- 

the  Spa'**  feilipns,  as  the  Mexicans  had  been.  They  left  them 

niards  re-  only  in  common  a part  of  thofe  lands,  which,  in  the 
Peruvians.  ©f  the  Incas,  had  been  confecrated  to  public  occa- 

heqs.  1 his  portion  hath  been  gradually  diminifhed  by  the 
ufurpationg  of  powerful  people,  efpecially  by  the  monks, 
Tfr?  produce  of  the  lands  that  remain  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  infirm,  th&  aged,  the  widows,  and  orphans, 
ija  net  more  refpedled  ; the  greatefl  part  pf  it  is  collected 
in  the  granaries  of  their  oppreflors. 

The  liberty  of  the  Indians  underwent  the  fame  fate 
as  their  property.  Thofe  who , were  the  Haves  of  go- 
vernment, and  were  employed  in  the  labours  indifpenT 
fibly  necefiary  for  new  eflablifhments,  were  ill  fed  and 
ill  clothed.  When  there  was  no  longer  any  occupation 
for  them,  they  were  transferred  tp  private  perfons,  whofe 
fiefs  flood  in  need  of  hands  to  cultivate  them.  In  truth, 
thefe  pew  mailers  were  obliged  to  retain  t;hem  in  their 
fervice  only  fi*  months,  after  which  they  might  return, 
to  their  cottages  ; but  avarice  foon  found  means  to 
•render  a tranfient  fervitude  perpetual.  The  wages 
regulated  for  thefe  unhappy  wretches,  was  inefficient  tq 
detain  them.  They  tempted  them  by  advance  money, 
which  their  neceffity  led  them  to  accept.  From  that 
moment  the  greateft  part  of  them  found  themfelves 
engaged  for  life  ; becaufe  they  had  no  right  of  go- 
ing away  ’till  they  had  paid  the  debts  which  they 
had  contracted,  which  their  poverty  rendered  it  imppf- 
fible  for  them  ever  to  do.  Tyranny  was  carried  to 
greater  lengths  againfl  this  fpecies  of  infolvent  debtors, 
who  had  a family;  for  they  put  them  in  prifon.  In 
order  to  their  enlargement,  their  wives  and  their  chil- 
dren 
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^dren  were  bound  for  them,  and  thefe  became  as  many  I 
pew  flayes.  Thus  it  was  that  the  yoke  of  flavery  was  v 
perpetuated.  The  foie  confideration  that  could  have 
ferved  as  a check  to  this  barbarity,  was,  that  whilft  they 
had  thefe  Indians,  they  could  not  have  other  flavcs  ; but 
it  was  always  of  lingular  utility  to  keep  men  whom 
they  had  formed  according  to  their  feveral  occafions  ; 
efpecially  manufacturers,  whom  it  would  always  be  dif- 
ficult, often  impoffible  to  replace. 

Whilst  mod:  of  the  Peruvians  belonging  to  the 
crown,  fell  in  this  manner  into  a flate  of  fervitude, 
thofe  who  had  been  reduced  into  fubje&ion  at  the  time 
of  the  conqueft,  were  ftill  more  wretched.  Though 
the  ipafter  of  the  diftriCt  where  they  dwelt,  had  no  right 
to  exaCt  of  them  any  thing  except  a tribute  which  he 
lhared  with  the  treafury,  he  appropriated  to  himfelf  all 
their  labour.  Tyranny  was  pufhed  to  that  height,  that 
it  rouz?d  the  attention  of  the  government.  It  hath  gra- 
dually fupprefied  all  this  defpotifm  of  individuals,  and 
there  was  nothing  of  it  remaining  in  1750.  The  In- 
dians however,  who  feemed  to  be  reftored  to  liberty  by 
this  new  arrangement,  have  only  changed  the  yoke. 
They  have  been  deftined  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  of  the 
Mitaym  or  royal  Indians,  who  perifhed  in  the  fervice  of 
thofe  to  whom  they  were  configned,  and  their  condition 
is  as  wretched  as  it  was  before. 

Independent  of  this  methodical  and  legal  oppref- 
fion  which  is  excrcifed  upon  the  whole  nation,  there  are 
a thoufand  particular  cruelties  at  which  humanity  no 
lefs  recoils.  It  is  expreily  prohibited  by  law,  that  they 
(hall  oblige  the  Peruvians  to  work  in  the  fubterraneous 
mines,  and  there  is  no  miner,  who  by  his  influence,  or 
by  fiis  profufion,  cahnot  compel  them  to  it.  Thefe  un- 
happy beings  are  condemned  to  pay  26  livres  5 fou-s  c of 
a poll  tax  from  eighteen  years  of  age  to  fifty,  through- 
out the  greatefi  part  of  Peru  : the  farmers  exaCt  this 
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book  enormous  tribute  beyond  the  term  fettled,  and  even 

^ exaft  it  twice  a year,  when  the  acquittances  have 
been  miflayed.  Every  proprietor  of  land  who  hath 
killed  an  Indian  by  overworking  him,  or  letting 
him  want  neceflaries,  is  obliged  to  lofe  another  Have 
out  of  the  number  he  is  allowed  to  keep  ; and  there 
are  not,  perhaps,  two  inftances  of  this  flight  punifli- 
ment  for  a crime  which  is  repeated  every  day.  The  law 
obliges  them  to  take  all  the  inhabitants  of  a village  to  be 
enrolled,  in  order  to  fulfill  the  obligation  impofed  on  the 
community  ; this  deftination  is  never  fulfilled,  but  only 
by  thofe  who  are  incapable  of  redeeming  themfelves 
from  the  oppreflion.  When  a Spaniard  hath  ceded  a 
portion  of  land  to  a Peruvian  in  order  to  fix  him  on  his 
eftate,  he  has  no  right  to  deprive  him  of  it  ’till  the 
claufes  of  the  contrail  have  been  declared  by  law  to  be 
violated  : the  perfons  in  power  defpife  thefe.  forms,  and 
refume  their  pofleflions  whenever  tfieir  interefts  or  ca- 
prices prompt  them  to  it.  Travellers  who  are  obliged 
to  take  nothing  but  by  mutual  confent,  boldly  feize 
every  thing, that  they  find  in  their  huts.  This  continual 
pillage  prevents  the  Indians  from  having  any  thing, 
even  common  neceflaries.  They  fow  no  maize,  but  what 
is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  them,  and  they  conceal  it  in 
fecret  caverns.  The  heads  of  a family  pofiefs  alone  the 
fecret  of  this  depofit,  and  go  every  eight  days  there  to 
fetch  provifions  for  the  week.  In  fine,  the  corregidors 
have  for  the  moft  part  appropriated  to  themfelves  the 
exclufive  right  of  felling  to  the  Indians  of  their  diftridl 
the  merchandize  of  Europe,  they  either  make  them  pay 
an  exorbitant  price  for  it,  Or  oblige  them  to  purchafe 
what  they  have  no  occafion  for  themfelves. 

If  the  court  of  Madrid  pretends  that  they  have  pre- 
vented thefe  flagrant  enormities  by  giving  the  Peruvians 
a Spanifh  protector,  who  is  obliged  to  defend  them,  and 
a cacique  of  the  country  who  is  charged  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  affair?,  it  is  deceived.  The  protestor 
3 annually 
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annually  receives  from  each  of  them  13  fous  d ; and  the 
cacique  fix  fous  and  a half  e,  in  his  particular  jurifdic- 
tion  : and  this  is  the  only  reformation  that  has  been 
made.  The  protedlor  fells  the  Indians  to  any  that  will 
purchafe  them,  and  the  cacique  is  too  much  debafed  to 
be  able  to  oppofe  this  oppreflion. 

Religion  has  not  more  power  than  the  laws;  it  has 
ftill  lefs.  The  clergy  are  the'  greateft  enemies  the  Pe- 
ruvians have.  They  make  them  work  without  paying 
them ; and  beat  them  unmercifully  for  the  moil  trilling 
caufes.  When  any  one  of  thefe  unhappy  wretches  is 
deficient  with  regard  to  his  inftrudfions,  he  is  diredlly 
punifhed  ; and  the  ftrokes  of  a cudgel  are  the  paternal 
correction  which  thefe  pallors  inflict.  No  one  prefumes 
to  approach  them  without  fome  prefen t.  They  have  per-r 
mitted  their  parilhioners  to.  continue  fuch  of  their  antient 
fuperftitions  as  are  ufeful  to  the  church,  as,  for  inflance, 
the  cuftom  of  carrying  a great  deal  of  provifions  to  the 
tombs  of.  the  dead.  The  clergy  fix  an  arbitrary  price  to 
their,  functions,  and  tfiey  have  always  fome  pious  inven- 
tions which  give  them  occafion  to  exact  new  duties. 
The  collections  of  the  monks  are  real  military  exe- 
cutions. It  is  a fpecies  of  plunder  committed  by  au- 
thority, almoft  always  accompanied  with  violence.  This 
conduct  could  not  fail  to  render  chriftianity  odious  to  the 
Indians.  Thefe  people  go  to  church  as  they  do  to  the 
labours  impofed  upon  them,  execrating  thofe  foreign 
barbarians  who  overwhelm  both  their  bodies  and  their 
fouls  with  intolerable  yokes  and  burdens. 

They  have  in  general  preferved  the  religion  of  their 
anceftors  ; and  even  in  the  great  towns,  where  they  are 
not  under  the  eyes  of  their  tyrants,  they  have  folemn 
days  on  which  they  aflume  their  antient  drefs,  and  carry 
along  the  flrreets  the  images  of  the  fun  and  moon.  Some 

* About  7 pence.  e About  3 pence  halfpenny. 
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K among  them  reprefent  a tragedy,  the  fubjeci  of  which  is 
— - j . the  death  of  Atabalipa.  The  audience  who  begin  with 
(bedding  tears,  are  afterwards  tranfported  into  a kind 
of  madnefs.  It  feldom  happens  in  thefe  feftivals,  but  that 
forne  Spaniard  is  flain.  One  day,  perhaps*  this  tragedy 
will  end  in  the  maffacre  of  the  whole  race  of  the  mur- 
derers of  Atabalipa  ; and  the  priefts  who  facriftced  him* 
will  in  their  turn  become  victims  for  all  the  blood  which 
they  caufed  to  be  fhed  on  the  altar  of  a God  of  peace. 

T he  Peruvians  are  moreover  an  inftance  of  that  pro-*- 
found  ftupidity,  into  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  ty- 
ranny to  plunge  mem  They  are  fallen  into  a liftlefs 
and  univerfal  indifference.  What  (hould  this  people 
now  be  fond  of,  whofe  religion  once  elevated  the  foul,- 
and  from  whom  the  moft  abjedl  flavCry  has  taken  away 
every  fentiment  of  greatnefs  and  glory  ? The  riches* 
which  their  country  hath  offered  them,  do  not  tempt 
them  ; luxury,  to  which  nature  invites  them,  has  no  at- 
tra&ion  for  them*  They  are  even  irffefifiblq  to*  honour. 
They  are  whatever  one  pleafes,  without  any  ill  hiimotir,of 
choice,  caciques  or  mitayos , the  objects  of  diftindtiofi 
or  of  public  derifion.  They  have  loft  all  their  pafftons* 
That  of  fear  itfelf  has  Often  n5  feftedt  6n  them  through 
the  little  attachment  they  have  td  life.  They  intoxicate 
themfdves,  and  dance  ; t’nefe  dte  all  the  pleaftifes  they 
have,  when  they  are  able  to  forget  their  fnifery.  In- 
dolence is  their  predominant  hdb it.  1 tint  hot  hungry , 
they  fay  to  the  pcrfon  who  would  pay  them  for  their 
labour. 

This  is  the  condition  Of  dlmoft  all  nations  that  have 
no  property.  In  hot  countries,  Where  they  live  at  a 
fmali  expellee,  where  the  eafth  gives  much,  and  requires 
little,  every  man,  who  can  but  fubfift  without  ever 
being  in  poffeflion  of  any  property,  paffes  his  life  in  eafe 
.and  beggary;  and  neither  labours  for  the  morrow,  nor 
for  pofterity.  The  univerfal  fault  of  bad  governments,^ 
■-  ' and 
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and  they  are  almoft  all  f©,  is  in  the  legiflative  code  with  BOOK 
regard  to  the  article  of  property.  It  ftiould  either  be  , v*1‘  , 

faid  that  none  ought  to' be  admitted,  or  the  greateft  pof- 
fible  equilibrium  ought  to  be  maintained  in  this  fecial 
balance.  But  of  all  legiflations,  the  moft  deftfu&ive 
and  the  ieaft  permanent  is  that  of  a nation  compofed  of 
rich,  and  indolent  proprietors,  and  flaves  that  ate  poor, 
and  overburdened.  It  foon  becomes  only  one  general 
fyftem  of  idlenefs  : cruelties,  gibbets,  and  tortures  on 
one  fide  ; hatred,  poifon,  and  infurreCtion  on  the  other  ; 
the  ruin  and  deftrucftion  of  both  j the  perdition  and  dif- 
folution  of  fociety. 

That  of  Peru  was  reduced  to  fuch  a ftate  of  depopu- 
lation, as  rendered  it  neceflary  that  it  fhould  be  fupplied 
by  the  purchafe  of  a foreign  race  ; but  this  mode  of  raif- 
ing  fupplies,  which  was  dictated  by  the  refinement 
of  European  barbarity,  was  more  prejudical  to  Africa 
than  ufeful  to  the  country  of  the  Incas.  They  do  not  de- 
rive from  it  all  the  advantages  with  which  they  had  flat- 
tered themfelves.  The  government  hath  thought  proper 
to  throw  obftacles  in  its  way  by  monopolies  and  taxes 
which  it  ever  impofes  on  vices  as  well  as  on  virtues, 
on  induftry  and  idlenefs,  on  good  and  had  projects,  on 
the  right  of  exercifing  oppreffions,  and  the  permiflion  of 
being  exempted  from  them,  on  the  power  of  putting  the 
laws  in  execution,  and  the  privilege  of  infringing  or 
eluding  them.  Independent  of  thefe  exceflive  duties 
lard  on  the  introduction  of  negroes  into  Peru,  it  was 
neceflary  to  receive  them  from  an  exclufive  charter,  and 
from  foreign  hands  to  import  them  acrofs  immenfe  feas, 
and  unwholefefome  climates,  and  to  undergo  the  ex- 
pence of  feveral  embarkations  and  difembarkations. 

. Neceflity,  ftronger  than  thefe  obftacles,  has  however 
multiplied  this  fpecies  of  men  more  at  Peru  than  at 
Mexico.  There  is  alfo  a much  greater  number  of  Spa- 
niards there,  for  the  following  reafons. 

' 7 At 
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At  the  time  when  the  firft  conquefts  were  madef ' 
when  emigrations  were  moft  frequent,  the  country  of 
the  Incas- hid  a much  greater  reputation  for  riches  than 
New  Spain,  and  in  reality  for  a long  time  much  greater 
treafures  were  brought  away  from  it.  The  defire  of 
partaking  of  them  muft  necefFarily  draw  thither,  as  was 
really  the  cafe,  a greater  number  of  Caftilians.  Though 
they  all  almoft  went  over  there,  with  the  hope  of  return- 
ing to  their  country  to  enjoy  the  fortune  they  might  ac- 
quire, yet  the  majority  of  them  fettled  in  the  colony* 
They  were  induced  to  this  by  the  foftnefs  of  the  climate, 
the  falubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  provi- 
fions*  Mexico  prefented  not  the  fame  advantages,  and 
did  not  give  them  reafon  to  expedl  fomuch  independence 
as  a country  infinitely  more  remote  from  the  metro- 
polis. 

Cusco  attracted  the  conquerors  in  multitudes.  They 
found  this  capital  built  on  ground  that  was  very  irre- 
gular, and  divided  into  as  many  quarters  as  there  were 
provinces  in  the  empire.  Each  of  the  inhabitants  might 
follow  the  ufages  of  his  native  country  ; but  every  body 
was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  worfhip  eftablifhed  by  the 
founder  of  the  monarchy.  There  was  no  edifice  that 
had  any  grandeur,  elegance,  or  commodioufnefs  j be- 
caufe  the  people  were  ignorant  of  the  firfl:  elements  of 
architedture.  The  magnificence  of  what  they  called  the 
palace  of  the  fovereign,  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
of  the  great  men  of  his  empire,  confifted  in  the  profufion 
of  the  metals  that  were  lavifhed  on  decorating  them. 
The  temple  of  the  fun  was  diftinguifhed  above  all  other 
edifices  j its  Walls  were  incrufted  or  flieathed  with  gold 
and  filver,  ornamented  with  divers  figures^  and  loaded 
with  the  idols  of  all  the  nations  whom  the  Incas  had  en- 
lightened and  fubdued. 

Profligate  and  idle  monks  have  proftituted  thefe 
tieh  metals  to  other  fuperftitions  3 fubftituted  to  the 

ufeful 
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M feful  prejudices  of  the  climate  others  of  a moredeftruc- 
tive  kind,  and  expelled  the  natural  errors,  fuited  to  the 
turn  of  the  inhabitants,  by  foreign  tenets,  highly  ab- 
furd  in  themfelves,  as  well  as  repugnant  to  the  human 
mind  and  to  every  focial  tie.  The  fame  fatality  which 
lubverts  the  univerfe,  the  ocean,  the  land,  empires  and 
nations;  which  alternately  diffufes  oh  the  globe  the  il- 
lumination of  the  arts,  and  the  darknefs  of  ignorance  ; 
which  tranfplants  men  and  opinions,  as  the  winds  and 
currents  drive  fifh  and  fea  weeds  on  the  fhore  : this  fame 
deftiny  has  decreed  that  a fet  of  proud  monks,  enervated 
at  once  by  indolence  and  voluptuoufnefs*  fhould  infolently 
indulge  themfelves  in  eafe  upon  the  allies  of  the  virtuous 
Incas;  in  the  center  of  an  empire  formerly  fo  blefled 
under  thefe  legiflators.  This  deplorable  revolution  does 
not  hinder  the  Peruvians,  who  in  general  have  the 
greateft  averfion  for  living  in  cities,  becaufe  inhabited  by 
Spaniards,  from  voluntarily  chufing  to  refide  at  CufcU. 
They  ffcill  love  to  behold  that  venerable  place  from 
which  thofe  holy  laws  originated,  which  rendered  their 
anceflors  fo  happy.  The  remembrance  of  this  infpires 
them  with  an  elevation  of  foul  ; and  they  are  found  to 
be  lefs  ftupid  on  this  celebrated  fpot,  than  in  other  parts 
of  their  empire. 

On  a hill,  north  of  the  capital,  was  a citadel, 
which  the  Incas  had  built  with  much  care,  time,  la- 
bour, and  expence.  The  Spaniards  long  fpoke  of  this 
monument  of  Peruvian  induftry  with  a fpirit  of  admi- 
ration that  aftonilhed  all  Europe.  We  have  feen  the 
ruins  of  this  fortrefs,  and  the  marvellous  has  difap- 
peared : nothing  has  remained  but  the  aftonilhment, 
which  muft  neceflarily  be  occafioned  by  the  fight  of 
the  enormous  maffes  of  ftone,  which  have  been  brought 
from  a confiderable  d'iftance,  without  tne  ailiftance  of 
levers  and  other  machines  that  are  known  to  more  en- 
lightened nations. 

Vox..  II.  U Foux. 
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BOOK  Four  leagues  from  this  fortrefs  we  meet  with  a deli- 
, , cious  valley,  where  the  Incas  and  the  great  men  of  the 

empire  had  their  country  houfes.  This  enchanting  re- 
treat.fo  well  preferves  its  reputation,  that  the  richeft  in- 
habitants of  Cufco  believe,  that  there  is  fomething  de- 

ficient in  their  fyftem  of  happinefs  when  they  cannot 
purchafe  a piece  of  ground  there.  The  Tick  ordinarily 
repair  thither  in  fearch  of  health,  and  it  rarely  happens 

but  they  find  it. 

As  it  was  not  a folicitude  for  their  own  prefervation 

which  occupied  the  Spaniards  at  firft,  they  had  no  fooner 
pillaged  the  immenfe  riches  which  had  been  amafled  at 
Cufco  for  four  centuries,  than  they  went  in  great  num- 
bers in  1534,  under  the  orders  of  Sebaftian  de  Benalcazar, 

n 

■ 

■ 

to  undertake  the  deftrudlion  of  Quito.  The  other  towns 
and  boroughs  of  the  empire  were  overrun  with  the  fame 

fpirit  of  rapine ; and  the  citizens  and  the  temples  were 
plundered  in  all  parts. 

Those  of  the  conquerors  who  did  not  take  up  their 
refidence  in  the  fettlements  which  they  found  formed  to 
their  hands,  built  towns  on  the  fea  coafts,  where  before 
there  were  none ; for  the  fterility  of  the  foil  had  not 
! permitted  the  Peruvians  to  multiply  much  there ; and 

Mj  i) 

they  had  not  been  engaged  to  remove  thither  from  the 
extremity  of  their  country,  for  they  failed  very  little. 
Paita,  Truxillo,  Callao,  Pifca,  and  Arica  were  the 
roads,  which  the  Spaniards  deemed  moft  convenient  for 

the  communication  they  intended  to  eftablifh  among 
themfelves  and  with  the  metropolis.  The  different 
pofitions  of  thefe  new  cities  determined  the  degree 
of  their  profperity. 

Those  which  were  afterwards  built  in  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country,  were  not  eredted  in  regions  which 
prefented  a fertile  foil,  copious  harvefis,  excellent  paf- 
tures,  a mild  and  falubrious  climate,  and  all  the  conve- 
il1  1 jaiencies  of  life.  Thofe  places  which  had  hitherto'been 

fo 
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fo  well  cultivated  by  a numerous  and  flouridiing  people, 
where  now  totally  difregarded.  Very  Toon  they  exhi- 
bited only  a deplorable  pidiure  of  a horrid  defert,  and 
this  wildnefs  muft  have  been  more  melancholy  and  hi- 
deous than  the  dreary  afpedfc  of  the  earth  before  the 
origin  of  focieties.  The  traveller,  who  was  led  by  ac- 
fcident  or  curiofity  into  thefe  defolated  plains,  could  not 
Forbear  abhorring  the  barbarous  and  bloody  authors  of 
thefe  devadations,  while  he  reflected  that  it  was  not 
owing  even  to  the  cruel  illufions  bf  glory  and  to  the 
fanaticifm  of  conqued,  but  to  the  dupid  and  abjedl  de- 
fire of  gold  that  they  had  facrificed  fo  much  more  real 
treafure,  and  fo  numerous  a population. 

This  infatiable  third  of  gold  which  neither  attended  to 
fubfidence,  fafety,  nor  policy,  was  the  only  motive  for 
edablifhing  new  fettlements,  fome  of  which  have  been 
kept  up,  while  feveral  have  gone  to  ruin,  and  others 
have  been  formed  in  their  dead.  The  fate  of  them  all 
has  correfponded  with  the  difcovery,  progrefs*  or  de- 
clenfion  of  the  mines  to  which  they  were  fubordinate. 

Fewer  errors  have  been  committed  in  the  means  of 
procuring  proVifions.  The  natives  had  hitherto  lived 
hardly  on  any  thing  elfe  but  maize,  fruits  and  pulfe, 
for  which  they  had  ufed  no  other  feafoning  except  fait 
and  pimento.  Their  liquors,  which  were  made  from 
different  roots,  were  more  diVerfified  ; of  thefe  the  chlca 
was  the  mod  ufual  ; which  was  made  from  maize  foaked 
in  water,  and  taken  out  of  the  Veffel  when  it  begins  to 
fprout.  It  is  dried  in  the  fun,  then  parched  a little, 
and  at  lad  ground.  The  flour  after  it  has  been  well 
kneaded,  is  put  with  water  into  large  pitchers.  The 
fermentation  may  be  expe&ed  in  two  or  three  days,  and 
mud  not  continue  longer.  The  great  inconvenience  of 
this  drink,  which,  when  ufed  immoderately,  infallibly 
inebriates,  is,  that  it  will  not  keep  more  than  eight  days 
without  turning  four.  Its  tafle  is  nearly  that  of  the 
worfe  kind  of  cyder.  It  is  a refrelhing,  nourifhing,  and 
U 2 aperitive 
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aperitive  liquor.  The  Indians  who  are  never  troubled 
with  fuppreffions  of  urine,  are  faid  to  owe  this  advan- 
tage to  the  ufe  of  this  drink. 

The  conquerors  were  not  fatisfied  either  with  the  li- 
quors or  with  the  food  of  the  people  they  had  fub- 
dued.  They  imported  vines  from  the  old  world, 
which  foon  multiplied  to  that  degree  in  the  fands  of 
the  coatts  at  lea,  Pifca,  Nafca,  Moquequa,  and  Trux- 
illo,  as  to  furnifti  the  colony  with  the  wine  and 
brandy  they  wanted.  Olives  fucceeded  ftill  better,  and 
yielded  a great  abundance  of  oil,  which  was  much  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  the  metropolis.  Other  fruits  were  tranf- 
planted  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  Sugar  fucceeds  fo  well 
that  none  of  any  other  growth  can  be  compared  to  this 
which  is  cultivated  in  thefe  parts  where  it  never  rains. 
In  the  inland  country  wheat  and  barley  were  fown  ; 
and  at  length  all  the  European  quadrupeds  were  fooa 
found  grazing  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

This  was  a confiderable  ftep,  but  there  Rill  remained 
mtich  more  to  be  done.  After  they  had  provided  for  a 
better  and  a greater  choice  of  fubfiftence,  the  next  care 
of  the  Spaniards  was  to  have  a drefs  more  commodious 
and  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  Peruvians.  Thefe 
were,  however,  better  clothed  than  any  other  American 
nation.  They  owed  this  fuperiority  to  the  advantage 
which  they  alone  poflefled  of  having  the  lama  and  the 
pacos,  domeftic  animals  which  ferved  them  for  this 
ufe. 

The  lama  is  an  animal  four  feet  high,  and  five  or  fix 
in  length  ; of  which  its  neck  alone  takes  up  one  half. 
Its  head  is  Well  made,  with  large  eyes,  a long  fnout, 
and  thick  lips.  Its  mouth  has  no  incifors  in  the  upper 
jaw.  Its  feet  are  cloven  like  thofe  of  the  ox,  but  fur- 
nilhed  with  a fpur  behind,  which  enables  it  to  fatten  it- 
felf  on  the  fides  of  fteep  places,  where  it  delights  to 
climb.  Its  wool  which  is  fhort  on  its  back,  but  grows 
long  on  its  Tides  and  under  the  belly,  conttitutes  part  of 
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its  ufefulnefs.  Though  very  falacjous,  they  copulate  B o 
with  great  difficulty.  In  vain  the  female  proftrates  her-  , ^ 
felf  to  receive  the  male,  and  invites  him  by  her  fighs ; 
they  are  fometimes  a whole  day  groaning,  grumbling, 
and  ineffectually  attempting  enjoyment,  if  men  do  not 
help  them  to  fulfil  the  defire  of  nature.  Thus  feveral  of 
our  domeftic  animals,  that  are  chained,  broken,  forced, 
and  reftrained  in  all  their  freed  motions  and  fenfations, 
lofe  through  ineffectual  efforts  the  principles  of  gene- 
ration while  they  are  confined  in  ftables,  if  care 
and  attention  does  not  fupply  the  place  of  that  li- 
berty, of  which  they  have  been  deprived.  The  fe- 
males of  the  lama  have  only  two  breafts,  never  more 
than  two  young,  commonly  but  one,  which  follows  the 
dam  immediately  after  its  birth  ; it  is  of  a very  quick 
growth,  and  its  life  of  fhort  duration.  At  three  years 
old  it  propagates  its  fpecies,  preferves  its  vigour  till 
twelve,  then  decays  till  it  reaches  fifteen,  being  em- 
ployed in  drudgery. 

They  employ  the  lamas,  as  mules,  in  carrying  on 
their  backs  loads  of  about  an  hundred  weight.  They 
move  with  a flow  but  firm  pace  at  the  rate  of  four  or 
five  leagues  a day,  in  countries  that  are  impracticable  to 
other  animals  ; defcending  through  gullies  and  climb- 
ing up  rocks,  where  men  cannot  follow  them.  After 
four  or  five  days  journey,  they  reft  of  their  own  accord 
for  twenty-four  hours. 

Nature  has  formed  them  for  the  people  of  that  cli- 
mate where  they  are  produced,  mild  and  phlegmatic, 
moderate  apd  prudent,  like  the  Americans.  When  they 
flop,  they  bend  their  knees  and  ftoop  their  body  in  fuch 
a manner  as  not  to  difcompofe  their  burthep.  As  foop 
as  they  hear  their  driver  whiftle,  they  rife  with  the  fame 
pare,  and  proceed  on  their  journey.  They  browfe  op 
the  grafs  they  find  in  their  way,  and  chew  the  cud  at 
flight,  even  when  afleep,  reclining  on  their  hreaft,  with 
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C their  feet  doubled  under  their  belly.  They  are  neither 
, difpirited  by  fading  nor  drudgery,  whild  they  have  any 
flrength  remaining  ; but  when  they  are  totally  exhaufted 
or  fall  under  their  burden,  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  harafs 
and  beat  them  : they  will  continue  obdinately  driking 
their  heads  againft  the  ground,  fird  on  one  fide,  then  on 
the  other,  till  they  kill  themfelves.  They  never  defend 
themfelves  either  with  their  feet  or  teeth  j and  in  the 
height  of  their  indignation,  content  themfelves  with 
only  fpitting  in  the  face  of  thofe  who  infult  them. 

The  pacos  is  to  the  lama  what  the  afs  is  to  the  horfe, 
a fubordinate  fpecies,  fmaller  in  fize,  with  fhorter  legs* 
and  a flat  fnout ; but  of  the  fame  difpofition,  the  fame 
manners  and  the  fame  conditution  as  the  lama  5 made 
like  the  lama,  to  carry  burthens,  and  more  obftinate  in 
its  caprices,  perhaps,  becaule  it  is  weaker. 

These  animals  are  fo  much  the  more  ufeful  to  man, 
as  their  fervice  cods  him  nothing.  Their  thick  furr 
fupplies  the  place  of  a pack  faddle.  The  little  grafs, 
which  they  find  along  the  road,  fuffices  for  their 
food,  and  furnifhes  them  with  a plentiful  and  fredi 
faliva,  which  exempts  them  from  the  neceflity  of 
drinking. 

Among  the  lamas,  there  are  fome  of  a wild  fpecies 
called  guanacos,  which  are  dronger,  more  fprightly, 
and  more  nimble  than  the  domedic  lamas  ; running  like 
the  dag  and  climbing  like  the  wild  goat,  covered  with 
ihort  wool,  and  of  a fawn  colour.  Though  free,  they 
like  to  colled!  in  herds  to  the  number  fometimes  of  two 
or  three  hundred.  If  they  fee  a man,  they  furvey  him 
at  firft  with  an  air  of  greater  aftonifhment  than  curiofity. 
Then  fluffing  up  the  air  and  neighing,  they  run  all  to- 
gether to  the  fummit  of  the  mountains.  Thefe  animals 
feek  the  north,  travel  on  the  ice,  and  fojourn  within  the 
regions  of  fnow,  dreading  the  heat  of  the  low  lands  % 

they 
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they  are  vigorous,  and  appear  in  vaft  numbers  on  the  book 
Sierras,  which  are  of  the  fame  height  as  the  Cordeleras  ; . V|L  ^ 
fmall  in  fize,  and  difficult  to  be  found  in  the  heaths,  which 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains.  When  they  are 
hunted  for  their  fleece,  if  they  gain  the  rocks,  neither 
hunters  nor  dogs  can  ever  catch  them. 

The  vicunas,  a fpecies  of  wild  pacos,  are  ftill  fondeF 
of  the  fummits  of  mountains,  the  fnow  and  the  ice.  Their 
wool  is  longer,  thicker  fet,  and  much  finer  than,  that  of 
the  guanacos.  Its  colour  refembles  that  of  dried  rofes,  and 
fo  fixed  by  nature,  that  it  cannnot  be  altered  in  the 
hands  of  thofe  who  are  employed  in  working  it.  The 
vicunas  are  fo  timid,  that  their  fear  itfelf  makes  them 
an  eafy  prey  to  the  hunter.  Men  furround  them  and 
drive  them  into  narrow  defiles,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
have  lufpended  pieces  of  cloath  or  linen  on  cords,  that 
are  raifed  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground.  Thefe 
rags  being  agitated  by  the  wind,  fir  ike  fuch  terror  into 
them,  that  they  ftand  crowded  and  fqueezed  one  again# 
another,  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  killed  rather  than  fly. 

But  if  there  happens  to  be  among  the  vicunas,  a gua- 
naco  which  being  more  adventurous  leaps  over  the 
cords,  they  follow  it  and  efcape. 

All  thefe  animals  belong  fo  peculiarly  to  South  Ame- 
rica, and  efpecially  to  the  higheft  Cordeleras,  that  they 
are  never  feen  on  the  fide  of  Mexico,  where  the  height 
of  thefe  mountains  is  confiderably  diminifhed.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  propagate  the  breed  in  Europe, 
but  they  have  all  died.  The  Spaniards,  without  re- 
flecting, that  thefe  animals  even  in  Peru  itfelf  fought  the 
coldeft  parts,  tranfported  them  to  the  burning  plains  of 
Andalufia.  They  might,  poffibly,  have  fucceeded  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees.  This  conjecture  of 
M.  de  Buffon,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  fo  many 
ufeful  and  profound  obfervations  on  animals,  is  worthy 
U 4 
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K the  attention  of  ftatefmen,  whofe  fteps  ought  always  to 
be  guided  by  the  lights  of  philofophy. 

TptE  flefti  of  the  lamas,  when  they  are  young  is  good 
eating.  The  fkin  of  the  old  ones  ferves  the  Indians  for 
fhoes,  and  the  Spaniards  for  harnefs.  The  guanacos 
may  alfo  be  eaten ; but  the  vicunas  are  only  fought 
after  for  their  fleece,  and  for  the  bezoar  that  they  pro- 
duce. 

In  general,  the  wool  of  the  lamas,  pacos,  guanacos, 
and  vicunas  was  ufefully  employed  by  the  Peruvians,  be- 
fore the  conqueft.  The  inhabitants  of  Cufco  made 
tapeftry  of  it  for  the  ufe  of  the  court,  in  which  flowers, 
birds  apd  trees  were  pretty  well  imitated.  It  ferved  alfo 
to  make  mantles,  which  were  worn  over  a fhirt  of  cotton. 
They  tuck  them  up  in  order  to  have  their  arms  free. 
The  principal  people  fattened  them  with  gold  and  filver 
clafps,  their  wives  with  pins  made  of  thefe  metals,  or- 
namented with  emeralds,  and  the  common  people  with 
thorns.  In  hot  countries,  the  mantles  of  perfons  of 
diftin&ion  were  made  of  cotton  of  confiderable  firm- 
nefs,  and  dyed  with  various  colours.  The  comm&rt 
people,  in  the  fame  climate,  had  no  cloathing  at  all  ex- 
cept a girdle  that  vyas  compofed  of  the  filaments  of  the 
bark  of  a tree,  and  ferved  to  cover  thofe  parts  nature  in- 
tended fhould  be  concealed. 

After  the  conqueft  all  the  Indians  ^ were  obliged 
to  wear  cloaths.  As  the  oppreffion  under  which  they 
groaned,  did  not  allow  them  to  exercife  their  former  in- 
duftry,  they  took  up  with  the  coarfer  cloths  of  Europe, 
far  which  they  were  made  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price. 
When  the  gold  and  filver  which  had  efcaped  the  rapa- 
city of  the  conquerors  were  exhaufted,  they  thought  of 
re-eftablifhing  their  national  manufactures.  Thefe  were 
fome  time  after  prohibited,  on  account  of  the  defici- 
ency, which  they  occafioned  in  the  exports  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  impossibility,  which  the  Peruvians  found 
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of  purchafing  foreign  fluffs  and  paying  their  taxes,  oc- 
cafioned  permifEon  to  be  given  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
for  their  re-eftablifhment.  They  have  not  been  difcon- 
tinued  fince  that  time,  and  have  been  brought  to  as 
great  perfection  as  it  was  poffible  they  could  be  yn- 
jder  a continual  tyranny. 

With  the  wool  of  the  vicuna  they  make,  at  Cufco 
and  in  its  territory,  ftockings,  handkerchiefs,  and  fcarfs. 
Thefe  manufacturers  would  have  been  multiplied,  if 
the  fpirit  of  deflruCtion  had  not  fallen  on  the  animals 
as  vyell  as  on  the  men.  The  fame  wool  mixed  with 
that  of  the  fheep  imported  hither  from  Europe,  which 
hath  exceedingly  degenerated,  ferves  for  carpets,  and: 
makes  alfo  tolerably  fine  cloth.  Fleeces  of  inferior  qua- 
lity are  employed  in  ferges,  druggets,  and- in  all  kinds 
of  coarfe  Huffs. 

The  manufactures  that  ferve  to  luxury  are  eflablifhed 
at  Arequipa,  Cufco  and  Lima.  In  thefe  three  towns 
they  make  a prodigious  number  of  gold  toys  and  plate 
for  the  ufe  of  private  perfons,  and  alfo  for  the  churches. 
AH  thefe  manufactures  are  but  coarfely  wrought,  and 
mixed  with  a great  deal  of  copper.  We  feldom  dik 
cover  more  tafte  in  their  laces  and  embroideries  which 
their  manufactures  alfo  produce.  This  is  not  altoge- 
ther the  cafe  in  regard  to  their  lace,  which  when  mixed 
with  European,  looks  very  beautiful.  Thefe  different 
works  are  commonly  in  the  hands  of  the  nuns,  who 
employ  the  Peruvian  girls,  aqd  the  young  Meftees  of 
the  towns,  who  for  the  moft  part  before  marriage  pafs 
fome  years  in  the  convent. 

Other,  hands  are  employed  in  painting  and  gilding 
leather  for  rooms,  in  making  with  wood  and  ivory  pieces 
of  inlaid  work  and  fculpture,  and  in  drawing  figures  on 
the  marble  that  is  found  at  Cuenca,  or  on  linen  im- 
ported from  Europe.  Thefe  different  works,  which 
are  almofi:  all  manufactured  at  Cufco,  ferve  for  or- 
naments 
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P o .0  K naments  to  houfes,  palaces,  and  temples,  the  draw- 
^ V|L  , ing  of  them  is  not  bad,  but  the  colours  are  nei- 
ther exact  nor  permanent.  If  the  Indians,  who  in- 
vent nothing,  but  are  excellent  imitators,  had  able 
matters,  and  excellent  models,  they  would  at  leaf!  make 
good  copitts.  At  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  they 
brought  to  Rome  fome  of  the  works  of  a Peruvian 
painter,  named  Michael  de  St.  Jacques,  in  which  the 
connoiffeurs  difcovered  marks  of  genius. 

These  particulars  will  interett  fuch  of  our  readers, 
whom  we  {hall  have  infpired  with  affection  for  one  of 
the  beft  nations  that  ever  e'xifted,  and  with  efteem  for 
one  of  the  moil  excellent  inftitutions  that  ever  did  hon- 
our to  mankind.  Thofe  who  are  ftrangers  to  thaf  uni- 
verfal  benevolence  which,  extends  to  all  nations  and 
all  ages,  will  have  experienced  other  fentiments.  Ac- 
cuftomed  to  behold  nothing  in  Peru  but  the  produce 
of  its  mines,  they  mutt  confequently  regard  with  con- 
tempt every  thing  that  has  not  a direct  relation  with 
their  avarice.  This  would  diminifli,  perhaps  be  totally 
fufpended,  if  they  were  but  difpofed  frequently  to  re- 
volve by  what  barbarity  and  enormities  it  has  been 
gratified. 

Though  the  Peruvians  were  unacquainted  with  coin, 
they  knew  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver  ; for  they  employed 
them  in  different  kinds  of  ornaments.  Independent 
of  what  the  torrents  and  accident  procured  them  of 
thefe  metals,  fome  mines  had  been  opened  of  little  depth, 
which  were  not  far  below  the  furface  of  the  earth.. 
The  Spaniards  have  not  tranfmitted  to  us  the  manner,  in 
which  thefe  rich  productions  were  drawn  from  the  bofom 
of  the  earth.  Their  pride,  which  has  deprived  us  of  fo 
much  ufeful  knowledge,  undoubtedly  , made  them  think, 
that  in  the  inventions  of  a people  whom  they  called  bar- 
barous, there  was  nothing  that  was  worthy  to  be  re- 
corded. 

This 
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This  difference  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Peru-  BOOK 
vians  worked  their  mines,  did  not  extend  to  the  mines  . V*L  j 
jthemfelves.  The  conquerors  opened  them  on  ail  fides.  ^ 

At  firft  the  gojd  mines  tempted  the  avarice  of  the  greater 
number.  Fatal  experience  difcouraged  thofe  whom 
paffion  had  not  blinded.  They  clearly  faw,  that  for 
fome  enormous  fortunes  railed  in  this  manner,  great 
ljumbers  who  had  only  moderate  fortunes  were  to- 
tally ruined.  Thefe  mines  fank  into  fuch  difcredit, 
that  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  abandoned, 
the  government  was  obliged  to  take  the  twentieth  part 
of  their  produce,,  inftead  of  the  fifth  which  it  at  firft 
received. 

The  mines  of  filver  were  more  common,  more  equal, 
and  richer.  They  even  produced  filver  of  a fingular 
fpecies,  rarely  found  elfewhere.  Towards  the  fea  coaft, 
great  lumps  of  this  metal  are  found  in  the  fands.  Sub- 
terraneous fires,  volcanos,  and  the  revolutions  which 
America  hath  experienced  and  ftill  continues  to  fuffer, 
feem  to  indicate  the  caufes  of  the  tranfpofition  of  thofe 
metallic  maffes,  that  are  met  with  in  feveral  parts  of 
this  continent. 

There  are  a great  number  of  other  mines  which  are 
infinitely  more  important,  and  are  found  in  the  rocks 
and  on  the  mountains.  Several  of  them  gave  falfe  hopes. 

Such  in  particular  was  that  of  Ucuntaya,  difcovered 
1713.  This  was  only  an  incruftation  of  almoft  maf- 
five  filver,  which  at  firft  yielded  feveral  millions,  but 
was  foon  exhaufted. 

Others  which  were  deeper,  have  been  alike  deferred, 

Their  produce,  though  equal  to  what  it  was  originally, 
was  not  fufficient  to  fupport  the  expence  of  working 
them,  which  augmented  every  day.  The  mines  of 
Quito,  Cufco,  and  Arequipa,  have  experienced  that 
revolution  which  awaits  many  of  the  reft. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  very  rich  mines  which 
the  waters  have  invaded.  The  difpofition  of  the  ground 

which 
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BOOK  which  frbm  the  fummit  of  the  Cordeleras  goes  conti-* 
nually  flielving  to  the  South  Sea,  muft  necefiarily  render 
thefe  events  more  common  at  Peru  than  in  other  places. 
This  inconvenience,  which  with  greater  care  and  lkill 
might  often  have  been  prevented  or  diminifhed,  has  been 
in  fome  inftances  remedied.  A fmgle  inftance  will  be  Suf- 
ficient to  fhew  that  the  avarice  of  mankind  can  ftruggle 
again!!  that  of  nature,  when  fhe  conceals  or  withdraws 
from  us  her  treafures, 

Joseph  Salsedo,  about  the  year  1660,  had  difco- 
vered  not  far  from  the  town  of  Puna,  the  mine  of  Lay- 
cacota.  It  was  fo  rich,  that  they  often  cut  the  filver 
with  a chifel.  Profperity,  which  debafes  little  minds, 
had  fo  elevated  that  of  the  proprietor  of  fo  much  opu- 
lence, that  he  permitted  all  the  Spaniards  who  came  t<* 
feek  their  fortune  in  this  part  of  the  new  world  to  work 
fonie  days  on  their  own  account,  without  weighing  or 
taking  any  account  of  the  prefents  he  made  them.  This, 
generofity  drew  around  him  an  infinite  number  of  people, 
whofe  ayidity  made  them  quarrel  with  each  other;  the 
love  of  money  made  them;  take  up  arms,  and  fall  upon 
one  another ; and  their  benefactor,  who  had  negleCted  no 
expedient  to  prevent  and  extinguifh  their  fanguinary 
contentions,  was  hanged  as  being  the  author  of  them. 
Whilft  he  was  in  prifon  the  water  got  pofie/fion  of 
his  mine.  Superftition  foon  made  it  imagined  that 
this  was  a punilhment  for  the  horrid  aCt  they  had  per- 
petrated again!!  him.  This  idea  of  divine  vengeance 
was  revered  for  a long  time  ; but  at  la!!  in  1740,  Di- 
ego de  Bacna  aflbciated  with  other  opulent  people,  to 
avert  the  fprings,  which  had  deluged  fo  much  treafure. 
The  labours,  which  this  difficult  undertaking  required, 
were  not  finifhed  till  1754.  The  mine  yields  as  much 
now  as  it  did  at  firft.  But  mines  ftill  richer  than  this 
have  been  difcovered,  which  have  experienced  no  revo^ 
v lution.  Such,  for  example,  is  that  of  Potofi,  which 
7 was 
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was  found  in  the  fame,  country,  where  the  Incas  worked  B 
that  of  Porco.  u 

An  Indian,  named  Hualpa,  in  1545,  purfuing  fome 
deer,  in  order  to  climb  certain  deep  rocks  laid  hold  of 
a bufh,  the  roots  of  which  loofened  from  the  earth,  and 
brought  to  view  an  ingot  of  filver.  The  Indian  had 
recourfe  to  it  for  his  own  ufe,  and  never  failed  to  re- 
turn to  his  treafure  every  time  that  his  wants  or  his  de- 
fires follicited  him  to  it.  The  change  that  had  happened 
in  his  fortune  was  remarked  by  his  countryman  Guanca, 
to  whom  he  avowed  the  fecret.  The  two  friends  could 
not -keep  their  counfel  and  enjoy  their  good  fortune* 
They  quarrelled  j on  which  the  indifcreet  confident 
difcoverCd  the  whole  to  his  mader  Villareal,  a Spaniard 
that  was  fettled  in  the  neighbourhood.  Upon  this  the 
mine  became  known  and  was  worked  ; and  a great  num- 
ber of  them  were  found  in  its  vicinity  ; the  principal  of 
which  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  mountain,  and 
their  direction  is  from  north  to  fouth.  The  mod  intel- 
ligent people  of  Peru  have  obferved,  that  this  is  in  ge- 
neral, the  dire&ion  of  the  richeft  mines. 

The  fame  of  what  was  palling  at  Potofi  foon  fpread 
abroad,  and  quickly  there  was  built  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  a town  confiding  of  fixty  thoufand  Indians, 
and  ten  thoufand  Spaniards.  The  derility  of  the  foil 
did  not  prevent  it’s  being  immediately  peopled.  Corn, 
fruits,  flocks,  American  duffs,  European  luxuries  arrived 
there  from  every  quarter.  Indudry  which  every  where 
follows  the  current  of  money,  could  not  fearch  for  it 
with  fo  much  fuccefs  as  at  its  fource.  It  evidently  ap- 
peared that  in  1738  thefe  mines  produced  annually 
22,338,975  livres f,  without  reckoning  the  filver  which 
was  not  regidered,  and  what  had  been  carried  off  by 
fraud.  From  that  time  the  produce  has  been  fo  much 
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* 0^0  K diminifhed,  that  no  more  than  one  eighth  part  of  the  coin 

» ^ . which  was  formerly  ftruck,  is  now  made. 

The  mine  of  Potofi,  and  all  the  mines  of  fouth  Ame- 
rica, in  purifying  their  gold  and  filver,  ufe  mercury, 
with  which  they  are  fupplied  from  Guan^a  Velica.  Mer- 
cury, fays  an  able  naturalift,  is  found  in  two  different 
ifates  in  the  bofom  of  the  earth  ; it  is  either  altogether 
pure,  and  in  the  fluid  form  which  is  proper  to  it,  and 
then  it  is  denominated  virgin  mercury,  becaufe  it  has 
not  experienced  the  adtion  of  fire,  in  order  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  mine ; or  it  is  found  combined  with 
fulphur,  and  then  it  forms  a fubftance  of  a red  colour 
which  is  more  or  lefs  vivid,  called  cinnabar. 

Till  the  mine  of  virgin  mercury,  which  was  lately 
difcovered  at  Montpellier  under  the  buildings  of  the 
town  itfelf,  and  for  that  reafon  will  probably  never  be 
worked,  there  had  been  no  others  known  in  Europe, 
except  thofe  of  Udria  in  Carniola.  Thefe  are  in  a 
valley,  at  the  foot  of  high  mountains,  which  were  cal- 
led by  the  Romans  Alpes  Julia.  They  were  difcovered 
by  chance  in  1497.  They  are  about  nine  hundred  feet 
deep.  The  defcent  into  them  is  by  pits,  as  into  all  other 
mines.  There  are  under  ground  an  infinite  number 
galleries,  of  which  fome  are  fo  low,  that  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  ftoop  in  order  to  pafs  along ; there  are  places 
where  it  is  fo  hot,  that  if  one  flops  ever  fo  fhort  a time, 
one  is  in  a profufe  fweat : it  is  from  thefe  fubterraneous 
caverns  that  mercury  is  drawn,  Some  flones  are  replete 
with  it  to  that  degree,  that  when  they  are  bruited,  this 
fubftance  iflues  out  in  the  form  of  globules  or  drops. 
*Tis  found  alfo  in  a fpecies  of  clay  : fometimes  even  this 
mercury  is  feen  running  down  like  rain,  and  Oozes  fo 
copioufly  among  the  rocks  which  form  the  vaults  of  thefe 
fubterraneous  caverns,  that  a man  has  often  gathered 
thirty-fix  pound  of  it  in  a day. 


There 
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There  are  fome  people  fo  enamoured  of  the  mar-  book 


vellous,  that  they  prefer  this  mercury  to  the  other  ; 
which  is  mere  prejudice.  Experience  fhews  that  the 
beft  mercury  that  can  be  ufed  either  in  medicine  or  in 
metallurgy,  is  that  which  hath  been  extra&ed  from  cin- 
nabar. In  order  to  feparate  the  combination  of  fulphur 
and  mercury,  which  nature  hath  formed  between  thefe 
two  volatile  fubftances,  recourfe  muft  neceflarily  be  had 
to  the  adfion  of  lire  to  which  fome  intermediate  fubftance 
muft  be  joined.  This  is  either  the  filings  of  fteel  or 
copper,  or  the  regulus  of.antimony,  or  lime,  or  fome  fixed 
alkaline  fait.  This  laft  fpecies  of  mercury  is  drawn 
from  Hungary,  Sclavonia,  Bohemia,  Carinthia,  Fri* 
nil,  and  Normandy  ; efpeciaily  from  Almaden  in  Spain, 
which  was  a famous  mine  even  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  which  with  that  of  Guan^a  Velica  has  for 
fome  Ihort  time  contributed  to  ferve  the  Spanilh  co- 
lonies. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  this  laft  mine  was 
difcovered  in  1564.  The  trade  of  mercury  was  then 
ftill  free  : it  became  an  exclufive  trade  in  1571. 
At  this  period  all  the  mines  of  mercury  were  fhut, 
and  that  of  Guan^a  Velica  alone  was  worked,  the  pro- 
perty of  which  the  king  referved  to  himfelf.  It  is  not 
found  to  diminilh.  This  mine  is  dug  in  a prodigi- 
oully  large  mountain,  fixty  leagues  from  Lima.  In  its 
profound  abyfs  are  feen  Itreets,  fquares,  and  a chapel, 
where  the  myfteries  of  religion  on  all  feftivals  are  ce- 
lebrated.” Millions  of  flambeaux  are  continually  kept 
to  enlighten  it. 

T he  earth,  which  contains  the  quickfilver  of  this  mine, 
is,  according  to  the  opinion  of  a celebrated  traveller,  of 
a whitilh  red,  like  ill  burnt  brick.  It  is  pounded,  and 
put  into  an  earthern,  kiln,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a 
Vault  like  an  oven,  fomewhat  of  a fpherical  form.  This 
is  extended  on  an  iron  .grate  covered  with  earth,  under 
7 which 
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BOOK  which  they  keep  up  a gentle  fire  with  the  herb  icht} 
^ ^ J j which  is  fitter  for  this  procefs  than  any  other  combuf- 

tible  matter,  and  the  cutting  of  which  on  this  account 
is  prohibited  twenty  leagues  round.  The  heat  which 
penetrates  this  earth  makes  the  pounded  mineral  fo  hot* 
that  the  quickfilver  iffues  out  of  it  volatilifed  in  fmoak. 
But  as  the  upper  part  is  clofely  flopped*  the  fmoak  finds 
no  iffue  but  by  a fmall  hole  which  has  a communication 
with  a feries  of  earthern  retorts  that  are  round  j and  the 
necks  of  which  are  inferted  into  each  other.  There* 
this  fmoke  circulates  and  condenfes  by  means  of  a 
little  water,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  each  retort.  The 
quickfilver  then  falls  in  a well  formed  liquid.  Lefs  of 
it  is  collected  in  the  firft  than  in  the  laft  retorts.  They 
would  all  grow  fo  hot  as  to  break  in  pieces,  if  care  was 
not  taken  to  fprinkle  them  on  the  outfide  with  water. 

Private  people  at  their  own  expence  work  the  mine 
of  Guan^a  V elica.  They  are  obliged  to  deliver  to  govern- 
ment at  a ftipulated  price  all  the  mercury  they  extradh 
As  foon  as  they  have  the  quantity  which  the  demands  of 
one  year  require,  the  work  is  fufpended.  Part  of  the 
mercury  is  fold  on  the  fpot,  and  the  reft  is  fent  to  the 
royal  magazines  throughout  all  Peru,  from  whence  it 
is  delivered  out  at  the  fame  price  as  it  is  fold  for  in 
Mexico.  This  arrangement,  which  has  occafioned  many 
of  the  mines  to  drop,  and  prevented  others  from  being 
opened,  is  inexcufable  in  the  Spanifh  fyftem.  The 
court  of  Madrid,  in  this  refp e<ft,  merits  the  fame  re- 
proaches as  a miniftry  in  other  countries  would  incur* 
that  would  be  blind  enough  to  lay  a duty  on  the  imple- 
ments of  agriculture. 

The  mine  of  Guan^a  Velica  generally  affe&s  thofe 
who  work  in  it  with  cOnvulfions  : this  and  the  other 
mines,  which  are  not  not  lefs  unhealthy,  are  all  worked 
by  the  Peruvians.  Thefe  unfortunate  vi&ims  of  an  infa- 
tiable  avarice  are  crowded  all  together  and  plunged  naked 
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Into  thefe  abyffes,  the  greateft  part  of  which  are  deep  and 
all  exceffively  cold.  Tyranny  has  invented  this  refine- 
ment in  cruelty  to  render  it  impoffible  for  any  thing  tQ 
efcape  its  reftlefs  vigilance.  If  there  are  any  wretches 
who  long  furvive  fuch  barbarity,  the  ufe  of  cocoa  pre- 
ferves  them. 

The  cocoa  is  a fhrub  which  hardly  ever  rifes  higher 
than  from  three  to  four  feetj  its  fruit  is  difpofed  in 
bunches.  It  is  red  when  it  begins  to  ripen,  and  black 
"When  it  hath  attained  its  maturity.  Its  leaf  which  is 
foft,  of  a pale  green  and  refembling  that  of  the  myrtle, 
is  the  delight  of  the  Peruvians.  They  chew  it  after 
having  mixed  it  with  a white  earth  which  they  call 
mambis ; they  fubftitute  it  for  food  j it  ftrengthens  their 
ftomachs;  it  fupports  their  courage.  If  thofe  who 
are  buried  in  the  mines  are  in  want  of  it,  they  ceafe 
Working,  and  no  means  whatever  can  force  them  to  re- 
fume their  labour.  Their  oppreflors,  therefore,  furnifh 
them  with  as  much  as  they  require,  fub'ftra&ing  the 
price  of  it  from  their  daily  wages.  The.  environs  of 
Cufco  furnifh  the  bell  cocoa. 

This  plant,  the  other  productions  of  the  country, 
and  all  the  fruits  of  induftry,  are  difpeffed  throughout 
the  empire  in  three  different  ways.  The  towns  fituated 
on  the  coaft  are  furnifhed  with  provifions  by  veffels 
that  are  adapted  to  thofe  feas,  which  are  always 
calm.  An  innumerable  multitude  of  mules,  with  which 
they  are  fupplied  from  Tucuman,  are  the  mediums  of 
that  connexion  which  feveral  provinces  have  with  each 
other.  The  greateft  circulation  is  effected  by  means  of 
the  Guayaquil. 

On  the  banks  of  this  river,  which  rifes  in  the  Cor- 
deleras,  the  Spaniards  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft  built  a 
pretty  confiderable  town,  fix  leagues  from  the  fea.  This 
is  defended  by  three  forts  lately  ereCted,  and  only  gar- 
rifoned  with  burgeffes.  They  are  built  with  large  pieces 
of  wood,  difpofed  in  pallifades.  The  nature  of  this 
Vol.  II.  X woodj 
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wood,  which  is  proof  againft  water,  fuits  the  moifturd 
of  the  foil. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  a Spanifh  philo- 
fopher;  that  on  this  coaft,  as  well  as  on  that  of  Guati- 
liiala,  is  found  the  murex  which  yields  that  purple  fo 
celebrated  by  the  antients,  and  which  the  moderns  have 
imagined  was  loft.  The  fhell,  which  contains  them, 
adheres  to  the  rocks  which  the  fea  wafties.  It  is  of  the 
fize  of  a large  walnut.  The  liquor  of  this  animal  may 
be  extracted  two  ways;  fome  kill  it,  after  they  have 
drawn  it  out  of  the  fhell,  then  prefs  it  with  a knife 
from  head  to  tail,  feparate  from  the  body  the  part 
where  the  liquor  is  colledted,  and  throw  away  the  reft. 
When  this  operation,  after  being  repeated  on  feveral 
fnails,  has  afforded  a certain  quantity  of  fluid,  the 
thread  intended  to  be  dyed  is  dipped  in  it,  and  the  pro- 
cefs  is  finifhed.  The  colour,  which  is  at  firft  of  the 
whitenefs  of  milk,  becomes  afterwards  green,  and  is 
not  of  a purple  colour  till  the  thread  is  dry.  Thofe 
Who  difap  prove  this  method,  draw  the  fifti  partly  out  of 
its  fhell,  and  fqueezing  it  make  it  yield  a fluid  which 
ferves  for  dying : they  repeat  this  operation  four  times 
at  different  intervals,  but  always  with  lefs  fuccefs.-  If 
they  continue  it,  the  fifh  dies,  by  their  deftroying  that 
which  conftitutes  the  firft  principle  of  its  life,  and  which 
it  is  no  longer  is  able  to  renew.  No  colour  at  prefent 
known,  can  be  compared  to  this  of  which  we  are 
fpeaking,  either  as  to  luftre,  livelinefs,  or  duration ; it 
fucceeds  better  with  cotton  than  with  wool,  linen,  or 
filk.  . 

Besides  this  objedt  of  curiofity,  Guayaquil  furnifhes 
the  inland  country  of  the  empire  with  oxen,  mules, 
fait,  and  fait  fifh  ; it  fupplies  Europe  and  Mexico  with 
a great  quantity  of  cocoa,  but  Peru  with  but  little,  as 
there  they  generally  prefer  the  herb  of  Paraguay.  It  is 
the  univerfal  dock-yard  of  the  South  Sea,  and  might, 
partly,  become  that  of  the  mother  country.  We  know  no 
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country  on  the  globe  that  equally  abounds  in  wood  for  BOOK 
fhip  building  and  mails,  either  as  to  quality  or  quantity.  . ^ ' j 

Hemp  and  pitch,  of  which  it  is  deftitute,  might  eafily 
be  furnifhed  by  Chili  and  Guatimala* 

But  what  renders  Guayaquil  {fill  more  confiderable, 
is  the  advantage  it  poflefies  of  being  the  neceflary  mart 
and  bond  of  communication  between  the  mountains  of 


Peru  and  its  valleys,  with  Panama  and  with  Mexico. 
All  the  goods  which  thefe  countries  exchange,  pafs 
through  the  hands  of  its  merchants.  The  largeft  vefiels 
ftop  at  the  harbour  of  the  ifland  of  Puna,  which  is 
fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  and  others  go  up 
the  river  about  forty  leagues. 

Notwithstanding  fo  many  fources  of  profperity, 
the  people  of  Guayaquil,  whofe  numbers  amount  to 
twenty  thoufand  fouls,  are  far  from  being  wealthy. 
The  fortunes  of  its  inhabitants  have  been  fucceffively 
overturned  nine  times  by  fires,  which  they  have  afcribed 
to  the  difcontentednefs  of  the  negroes,  and  by  pirates, 
who  have  twice  facked  the  town.  Thofe  fortunes, 
Which  have  been  acquired  finee  thefe  fatal  asras,  have  not 
continued  in  the  country.  A climate,  where  the  heat  is  in-* 
tolerable  the  whole  year,  and  the  rains  inceflant  for  fix 
months ; where  dangerous  and  noifome  infers  do  not 
allow  any  tranquillity;  where  diftempers  of  the  moft 
oppofite  degrees  of  temperature  appear  to  be  united ; 
where  one  lives  in  the  perpetual  dread  of  lofing  one’s 
fight,  fuch  a climate  is  by  no  means  proper  to  fix  the 
tefidence  of  its  inhabitants.  Such  perfons  are  only  feen 
here,  as  have  not  acquired  eftates  fufficient  to  enable' 
them  to  remove  elfewhere,  and  fpend  their  days  in  in- 
dolence and  pleafure.  A tafte,  which  predominates 
in  the  empire,  induces  the  moll  opulent  to  refide  at 
Lima. 

This  capital  of  Peru,  fo  celebrated  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  is  fituated  at  two  leagues  from  the  fea,  in  a 
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delicious  plain,  at  about  an  equal  diftance  from  the 
equator  and  the  fouthern  tropic,  to  unite  as  it  were 
all  the  riches  and  delights  of  South  America.  The 
profpeft  from  it  on  one  fide  extends  over  a tranquil  ocean, 
on  the  other  it  commands  a diftance  of  thirty  leagues 
as  far  as  the  Cordeleras.  The  foil  of  its,  territory  is  no- 
thing but  a heap  of  flints,  which  the  fea  has  undoubt- 
edly in  a feri^s  of  ages  piled  together,  but  they  are  co- 
vered with  earth  a foot  below  the  furfaee,  which  the 
fpring  waterr,  that  is  every  where  found  on  digging, 
hath  brought  from  the  mountains.  It  is  in  vain  that 
the  Spaniards  would  attribute  the  origin  of  thefe  waters 
to  their  being  filtrated  from  the  fea  ; the  theory  of  the 
globe  and  its  natural  conftruftion,  teftify  againft  the 
truth  of  this  opinion,  which  all  experiments  befides  con- 
firm to  be  falfe. 

Sugar  canes,  incredible  multitudes  of  olives,  fome 
vines,  artificial  meads,  paftures  full  of  fait  which  give 
mutton  an  exquifite  tafte,  fmall  grain  appropriated  to 
the  feeding  of  fowls,  fruit  trees  of  every  kind,  and  cer- 
tain other  plantations,  cover  the  furfaee  of  thefe  fortu- 
nate plains.  A fea  replete  with  fifti  contributes  its  ftores 
to  render  provifions  plentiful  at  a moderate  price.  Crops 
of  wheat  and  barley  formerly  augmented  this  variety 
of  bleflings  ; but  an  earthquake,  about  a century  ago, 
caufed  fuch  a revolution,  that  the  feeds  rotted  without 
fprouting.  After  forty  years  of  fterility,  the  hufband- 
man  feeing  the  foil  improved,  was  difpofed  to  refume  his 
former  occupations.  Chili,  which  had  an  exclufive  pri- 
vilege of  furnifhing  Lima  with  provifions,  oppofed  the 
cultivation  of  its  territory,  and  the  metropolis  of  Spain 
did  not  allow  that  of  Peru  to  fupport  itfelf  again  by  its 
own  productions  till  1750* 

Lima,  founded-  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  and 
built  by  the  deftroyers  of  Peru,  was  overturned  at  different 
times  by  eleven  earthquakes.  The  twelfth,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  28th  of  OCtober  1746,  in  three  minutes 

time 
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time  ingulphed  the  town,  its  harbour  of  Callao,  all  the  B 
veflels  belonging  to  the  coaft,  with  fifteen  hundred  mil- 
lions s,  as  it  is  reported,  of  filver,  either  coined,  worked, 
or  in  ingots.  Thofe  who  had  for  a long  time  been  funk 
as  it  were  into  a lethargy,  have  been  awakened  by  this 
violent  concufiion.  New  activity,  new  emulation,  have 
been  productive  of  labour  and  induftry,  Lima,  though 
lefs  wealthy,  is  at  prefent  more  agreeable  than  in  16S2, 
when  its  gates  prefented  to  the  view  of  the  duke  of  Pa- 
lata  on  his  entering,  ftreets  paved  with  filver. 

These  ftreets  now  are  only  regular,  with  neat  houfes 
and  public  buildings  which  difplay  (kill  and  tafte. 
The  water  of  the  river  which  wadies  its  walls,  has  been 
collected  and  difperfed  for  the  convenience  of  the  citi- 
zens, the  ornament  of  gardens  and  the  fertility  of  the 
fields. 

But  thefe  walls  are  defective  from  the  very  folidity 
of  their  foundations.  At  the  diftance  of  fome  leagues 
from  Lima  we  fee  fome  houfes  that  were  formerly  built, 
that  were  but  juft  erected  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  with- 
out any  cement,  which  however  have  refilled  thofe  af-» 
faults  and  convulfions  that  have  overturned  the  deep-laid 
edifices  of  the  Spaniards.  The  natives  of  the  country, 
when  they  faw  the  foundations  dug,  and  then  built 
with  mortar,  faid  that  their  tyrants  dug  graves  for 
themfelves.  Perhaps,  it  was  fome  confolation  to  the 
wretchednefs  of  the  conquered,  to  forefee  that  the  earth 
itfelf  would  take  its  revenge  of  its  depopulators  j but  in. 
this  refpect  two  centuries  of  chaftifement  have  not  re- 
formed them.  The  pleafure  of  haying  commodious 
houfes,  or  the  vanity  of  raifing  fpacious  ones,  ftill 
triumphs  over  the  danger  of  their  being  crulfied  to 
pieces. 

The  fcourges  of  nature,  which  gave  occafion  to  the 
jf!{rodu<tion  of  the  arts  into  X<ima,  have  produced  na 
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® *^.0  K happy  revolution  in  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants, 
« -t'  _?  That  fuperftition  which  reigns  throughout  the  whole  ex - 
- tent  of  the  Spanifh  dominions,  at  Peru  holds  tvyo  fceptres 

in  her  hand  $ one  of  gold,  for  the  ufurping  and  tri-? 
umphant  nation  ; the  other  of  iron,  for  its  enflaved  and 
pillaged  inhabitants.  The  fcapujary  and  the  rofary,  are 
all  the  tokens  of  religion  which  the  monks  require  of 
the  Spaniards.  It  is  on  the  form  and  colour  of  thefe 
kinds  of  talifmaps,  that  the  populace  and  the  grandees 
found  the  profperity  of  their  undertakings,  the  fuccefs 
of  their  amorous  intrigues,  and  the  hopes  of  their  fair 
vation.  The  reljgious  habit  alTumed  in  the  laft  mo- 
ments, conftitutes  the  fecurity  of  opulent  people  who  have 
lived  ill  • they  are  convinced,  that  when  wrapped  in 
this  cloathing,  which  is  fo  formidable  to  the  devil,  he 
will  not  dare  to  defcend  into  their  graves,  and  feize 
ppon  their  fouls.  If  their  afhes  repofe  near  the  altar, 
they  hope  to  partake  of  the  facrifices  and  prayers  of  the 
priefts,  much  more  than  the  poor  and  the  Haves.  After 
fuch  fatal  prejudices,  what  enormities  will  they  not 
commit  to  acquire  riches,  which  fecure  their  happinefs 
in  thisv world,  and  the  next.  The  vanity  of  immortali- 
zing their  name,  and  the  promife  of  eternal  life,  convey 
over  to  the  monks  a fortune,  which  they  can  no  longer 
(enjoy  ; and  families  are  difappointed  of  an  inheritance, 
whether  acquired  by  honefty  or  fraud,  by  legacies  which 
go  to  enrich  men  who  have  found  the  fecret  of  efcap- 
ing  poverty,  by  devoting  therpfelves  to  it.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  order  of  fentiments,  ideas,  and  things  is  fub- 
verted  ; and  the  children  of  opulent  parents  are  condemned 
to  a forced  mifery  bv  the  pious  rapacity  of  a hoft  of  vo- 
luntary mendicants.  'The  French,  Dutch,  and  Englifli 
lofe  their  national  prejudices  by  travelling  ; the  Spa- 
niard carries  his  along  with  him  throughput  the  whole 
univerfe  : and  fuch  is  the  madnefs  of  bequeathing  lega- 
cies to  the  church,  that  the  ground  of  all  the  houfes  of 
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Peru  belongs  to  the  priefthood,  or  depends  on  them  with  BOOK 
regard  to  rent.  The  inftitution  of  Monkifh  orders,  ^ 

has  done  at  Peru  what  the  law  of  the  Vacuf  will  do  fooner 
or  later  at  Conftantinople.  Here  the  people  bequeath 
their  fortunes  to  a minaret,  in  order  to  fecure  it  to  their 
heirs ; there  they  deprive  an  heir  of  it  by  leaving  it  to 
a monaftery  from  the  dread  of  being  damned.  The 
means  are  a little  different,  but  in  the  end,  the  effedfc 
is  the  fame.  In  both  countries,  the  church  is  the 
gulf,  in  which  all  the  riches  are  abforbed,  and  thefe 
Caftilians,  who  were  heretofore  fo  formidable,  fhrink 
before  fu  perftition,  as  Afiatic  flaves  do  in  the  prefence  of 
their  defpot. 

-If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  Creoles  from  thefe  extra- 
vagancies, we  fhould  be  tempted  to  believe  them  to  be 
totally  ftupid  ; but  we  fhould  be  miftaken.  The  inha-? 
bitants  of  the  valleys  have  fome  degree  of  penetration, 
and  thofe  of  the  mountains  are  not  deftitute  of  it. 

Both  ddem  themfelves  very  much  fuperior  to  the  Spanifh 
Europeans,  whom  they  regard  as  cavallos , that  is  to  fay 
brutes. 

They  poffefs  more  underftanding  than  courage.  All 
thefe  people,  though  diffatished  with  government,  are 
alike  fubmiffive  to  it.  Men  every  where  forget  their 
numbers  and  their  ftrength.  There,  even  the  very  name 
of  royal  officers  is  formidable ; and  four  foldiers,  dif- 
patched  by  the  viperoy,  make  whole  towns  tremble  at 
the  diftance  of  four  hundred  leagues  from  the  capital. 

This  timidity  in  a Peruvian,  is  the  caufe  or  the  ef- 
fe£I  of  his  effeminacy.  He  lives  among  courtezans,  or 
amufes  himfelf  at  home  in  drinking  the  herb  of  Para- 
guay. He  is  afraid  to  diminifh  the  joys  of  love  byconr 
fining  it  within  legitimate  bonds.  The  majority  of  (hq 
inhabitants  marry  behind  the  church,  that  is  their  expref* 
fion,  which  fignifies  living  in  a ffate  of  concubinage. 

|f  the  children,  who  iffue  from  this  commerce,  are  ac- 
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O O K knowiedged  by  their  parents,  they  inherit,  and  their 
j birth  incurs  no  ftarn,  The  bifhops  anathematize  every 
year  at  Eafter,  thofe  perfons  who  are  united  in  thefe 
illicit  bonds.  But  what  power  have  thefe  vain  terrors 
over  love,  which  is  fan&ified  by  cuftom,  againft  the 
toleration  or  example  of  ecclefiaftics  of  the  fecond  order, 
and  againft  the  climate,  which  is  continually  contending 
and  at  laft  proves  vi&orious  over  all  the  civil  and  relL 
gious  laws  that  oppofe  their  influence  ? 

The  charms  of  the  Peruvian  women  are  fuperior  to 
the  terror  which  the  fpiritual  arms  of  Rome  infpire. 
The  majority  of  them,  efpecially  the  women  of  Lima, 
have  eyes  fparkling  with  vivacity,  a fair  fkin,  a com- 
plexion that  is  delicate,  animated,  full  of  fprightlinefs 
and  life,  and  a flender  and  well-formed  fhape,  which 
}S  very  alluring.  But  that  which  has  a greater  effedt 
on  the  men,  is  the  fmallnefs  of  a pretty  foot,  which  in 
their  infancy  is  falhioned  to  this  diminutivenefs  by 
ftrait  fhoes.  They  turn  away  from  the  large  feet  of 
the  Spanifh  women  to  admire  thofe  of  a Peruvian, 
who  to  the  artifice  of  generally  concealing  them,  adds 
the  happy  addrefs  of  fometimes  difcoveripg  them. 

To  thefe  very  fmall  feet  we  may  add  long  trefles, 
which  might  ferve  as  a veil  to  modefty,  on  account  of 
their  thicknefs  and  colour,  and  their  natural  difpofition 
to  grow  thick  and  long.  The  Lima  women  drefs  fome 
of  their  hair  very  high  on  their  head,  but  the  reft  they 
fuller  to  fall  on  their  fhoulders  in  the  form  of  ringlets, 
without  buckling  or  curling  it.  They  are  fo  jealous  of 
preferring  it  in  its  own  natural  beauty,  that  they  do 
not  put  the  leaft  additional  ornament  to  it.  Pearls  and 
diamonds  are  referved  for  ear  rings,  for  large  necklaces, 
for  bracelets,  for  rings,  for  a plate  of  gold  fufpended  on 
the  center  of  the  bofom  by  a ribband  which  goes  round 
the  body.  A woman  that  has  no  titles,  and  is  not  en~ 
nobled,  feidom  goes  out  full  drefled,  but  ffie  difplays 
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in  jewels  the  value  from  an  hundred  to  an  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  livres  h ; yet  it  is  the  fafhion  to  affeCt  an 
indifference  for  thefe  trifles.  It  is  neceflary  that  a wo- 
man fhould  lofe,  or  let  fall,  fome  of  them  without 
taking  notice  of  it,  that  (he  fhould  always  have  fome 
jewel  to  replace  or  to  add. 

But  what  feduces  the  eyes  and  raifes  the  moft  emo- 
tion, is  a drefs  which  leaves  the  bofom  and  the  fhoulders 
bare,  and  only  defcends  to  half  way  the  leg.  From 
thence  to  the  ancle  falls  a lace,  through  which  are 
feen  the  ends  of  garters  embroidered  with  gold  or  filver, 
and  ornamented  with  pearls.  The  linen,  the  petticoat, 
the  habit,  all  is  loaded  with  the  fineft  lace.  A woman 
feldom  appears  in  public  without  being  attended  with 
three  or  four  flaves,  moft  of  them  mulatto  women,  in  li- 
veries as  the  men  are,  and  adorned  with  lace  as  their 
miftreffes. 

These  ladifes  are  fond  of  perfumes.  They  are  never 
without  amber,  they  fcent  their  linen  and  their  cloaths 
. with  it,  and  even  their  nofegays,  as  if  there  were  fome- 
thing  wanting  to  the  natural  perfume  of  flowers.  The 
amber  is  undoubtedly  an  additional  allurement  to  the 
men,  and  the  flowers  impart  a new  attraction  to  the 
women.  With  thefe  they  adorn  their  fleeves,  and  fome- 
times  their  hair,  like  fhepherdeffes.  In  the  great  fquare 
of  Lima,  where  there  are  every  day  fold  flowers,  to  the 
amount  of  fixteen  or  twenty  thoufand  livres *,  ladies  are 
feen  in  gilt  calafhes,  purchafing  whatsis  moft  »are  with- 
out regard  to  the  price,  and  men  in  crowds  adoring  and 
contemplating  what  nature  has  formed  moft  charming 
1 9 embellifh  and  enchant  the  dream  of  life. 

Where  can  thefe  delights  be  enjoyed  more  than  at 
Peru  ? It  is  the  proper  province  of  the  women  to  feel 
and  communicate  them.  Among  other  pleafures  the 
Women  of  Lima  love  mufic,  of  which  they  are  ex- 
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K travagantly  fond.  Nothing  is  heard  on  every  fide  but  fing- 
ing  and.  concerts  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic.  They 
have  frequent  balls.  They  dance  here  with  furprizing 
iightnefs,  but  they  negleX  the  graces  of  the  arms  to 
attend  to  the  agility  of  the  feet,  and  efpecially  to  the 
inflexions  of  the  body  ; which  are  images  of  the  true 
emotions  of  voluptuoufnefs,  as  the  expreflion  of  the 
countenance,  is  the'  true  accompaniment  of  dancing. 
As  the  arms  confpire  to  give  grace  to  the  attitude,  fa 
the  ideas  of  pleafure  are  ftill  more  ftrongly  expreffed  by 
the  body.  In  countries,  where  thefe  fenfatisns  are  moft 
Jively,  dancing  will  agitate  the  feet  and  the  body  more 
than  the  arms. 

Such  are  the  pleafures  which  the  women  tafte  and 
diftufe  at  Lima.  Among  many  expedients  to  heighten 
and  preferve  their  charms,  they  have  a cuftom  which  it 
were  to  be  wifhed  that  they  would  confent  to  abandon, 
which  is  the  ufe  of  Umpion . They  give  this  name  to  fmall 
rolls  of  tobacco,  four  inches  long  and  nine  lines  in  diaT 
meter,  wrapped  in  the  whiteft  thread,  from  which  the 
tobacco  is  drawn  out  as  it  is  ufed.  The  ladies  only  put 
the  end  of  the  limpion  to  their  mouth,  and  chew’  k for 
a moment. 

Tr-ys  maftication  is  particularly  ufed  in  public  af- 
femblies,  where  women  receive  company.  Here  is 
a drawing  room,  along  one  lide  of  which  runs  an 
alcove  half  a foot  high,  and  five  pr  fix  feet  broad  ; 
it  is  here  that  carelefly  feated,  and  with  croffed  legs 
cn  carpets  and  fuperb  cufhions,  they  pafs  whole  days 
without  changing  their  pofture  even  to  eat  j they  ufe 
little  tables,  placed  before  them,  for  any  work  with 
which  they  choofe  to  arnuie  themfelves.  The  men, 
whom  they  admit  to  their  converfatiorj,  fit  in  elbow 
chairs,  unlefs  their  adorers  fropi  greater  intimacy, 
3re  permitted  to  defcend  in  the  alcove,  which  is, 
as  it  were,  the  fanXuary  of  worfhip  and  of  the  idol. 
Yet  thefe  godddTes  love  rather  to  be  affable  than 
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haughty  ; and,  banifhing  ceremony,  they  play  on  the  B 
harp  and  guitar,  and  fing  and  dance  when  they  are  de-  u 
fired. 

- Their  hufbands  are  not  the  perfonswho  are  the  chief 
objecls  of  their  compliance.  As  the  greateft  part  of 
the  moft  confiderable^  citizens  of  Lima  are  devoted  to 
their  courtezans,  the  great  heirefies  are  referved  for  Eu- 
ropeans, who  come  over  into  America.  The  advantage 
which  thefe  have  of  making  the  fortunes  of  their  huf- 
bands, naturally  prompts  them  to  domineer  ; but  let 
them  have  the  fway  of  which  they  are  fo  jealous,  and 
they  will  prove  conftantly  faithful.  .So  particularly  is 
yirtue  connected  with  a certain  degree  of  pride  ! 

The  manners  of  the  Meftees,  and  of  the  free  Mu- 
lattoes,  who  compofe  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Lima,  and  who  retain  the  arts  in  their  hands,  hardly 
differ  from  the  manners  of  the  Spaniards.  The  habit 
they  have  contra&ed  of  lleeping  after  dinner,  and  repo- 
fing  one  part  of  the  day,  makes  them  fet  a greater  price 
upon  their  labour  than  they  ought.  The  time  they  de- 
vote to  labour  muft  procure  them  the  conveniences  as 
well  as  the  luxuries  of  life,  which  in  general  are  carried 
very  far.  Their  wives  in  particular  value  themfelves  on 
the  magnificence  of  their  furniture  and  drefs.  They 
jiever  go  out  but  in  carriages,  and  imitate  the  ladies  of  the 
firft  rank  even  with  regard  to  their  fhoes.  They  habituate 
themfelves  to  prefs  their  feet  very  tight  in  order  to  hide 
their  natural  fize,  whiph  is  feldom  corrected  by  this  ma- 
nagement. But  though  they  carry  their  Imitation  fo 
far  as  to  form  circles  and  affemblies,  as  they  do,  yet  they 
never  attain  a perfeft  refemblance  to  them.  Their  huf- 
bands are  ftill  further  removed  from  the  polite  manners 
of  the  European  Spaniard  or  the  Creole,  though  there  is 
but  little  real  merit  or  genius  in  copying  them.  They 
are  rude,  haughty,  and  troublefome  j but  thefe  faulty 
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BOOK  which  are  irkfome  in  fociety,  are  hardly  carried  to  fuch 

. Yl'"  excefies  or  violences  as  to  difturb  the  public  order. 

The  whole  commerce  at  Lima  is  exercifed  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  number  of  whom  is  from  fifteen  to 
fixteen  thoufand.  The  capitals  they  employ  in  trade 
are  immenfe.  There  are  not  in  reality  more  than  ten 
or  twelve  houfes  whofe  capital  exceeds  two  millions  k ; 
tut  a million  1 is  very  common,  and  five  hundred  thou- 
fand livres  m-ftill  more  fo.  The  delire  of  enjoying,  the 
vanity  of  making  an  appearance,  the  paffion  of  orna- 
menting churches,  prevent  the  fortunes  of  the  Creoles 
from  advancing  as  high  as  the  nature  of  things  would 
admit.  The  European  Spaniards,  who  are  folely  occu- 
pied in  purfuing  the  plan  of  returning  to  their  country, 
fhew  that  with  induftry  and  oeconomy,  people  may  very 
loon  enrich  themfelves.  Merchants,  who  are  in  want 
of  afliftance,  are  fure  to  find  it  in  the  pofterity  of  the 
conquerors  of  Peru.  If  fome  of  thefe  diftinguifned  fa- 
milies have  perpetuated  their  fplendor  by  entailing  their 
efirates  upon  their  eldeft  fons,  and  by  the  revenues  alone 
of  their  eftates,  the  greateft  part  have  only  fupported  it 
by  taking  part  in  commercial  tranfa&ions.  A fpecies  of 
induftry  which  is  fo  honourable  to  human  nature, 
whofe  underftanding,  power,  and  hdlivity  it  enlarges. 
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Teas,  the  fear  of  exciting  the  ambition  of  other  nations,  B 
the  impofftbility  of  finding  an  afylum  in  cafe  of  un- 
happy  accidents ; and  other  confiderations,  perhaps, 
turned  all  their  views  towards  Panama. 

This  town,  which  had  been  the  gate  through  which 
they  had  entered  into  Peru,  had  rifen  to  great  profperity, 
when  in  1670  it  was  pillaged  and  burnt  by  pirates.  It 
was  rebuilt  on  a more  advantageous  fpot,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  four  or  five  miles  from  the  firft:.  Its  harbour, 
called  Perico,  is  very  fecure.  It  is  formed  by  an  ar- 
chipelago confifting  of  forty  eight  fmall  iflands,  and 
is  capable  of  containing  the  largeft  fleets. 

This  place,  a little  while  after  it  was  founded,  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma.  Some 
hopes  were  at  firft  entertained  from  the  three  provinces  of 
Panama,  Darien,  and  Veragua,  which  compofed  it  j but 
this  profperity  vanifhed  like  lightning.  The  favages  of 
Darien  recovered  their  independence ; and  the  mines  of 
the  two  other  provinces  were  found  to  be  neither  fuffici- 
ently  abundant,  nor  of  an  alloy  good  enough,  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  work  them.  Five  or  fix  fmall  boroughs, 
in  which  are  feen  fome  Europeans  quite  naked  and  a very 
fmall  number  of  Indians,  who  have  come  to  refide  there, 
form  the  whole  of  this  ftate,  which  the  Spaniards  are 
not  afhamed  of  honouring  with  the  great  name  of  king- 
dom. It  is  in  general  barren  and  unwholefome,  and 
contributes  nothing  to  trade  but  pearls. 

The  pearl  fifhery  is  carried  on  in  the  iflands  of  the 
gulf.  The  greateft:  part  of  thfe  inhabitants  employ  fuch 
of  their  negroes  in  it,  who  are  good  fwimmers.  Thefe 
Daves  plunge  and  replunge  in  the  fea  in  fearch  of 
pearls,  till  this  exercife  has  exhaufted  their  ftrength  or 
their  fpirits. 

Every  negro  is  obliged  to  deliver  a fixed  number 
of  oyfters.  Thofe,  in  which  there  are  no  pearls,  and 
thofe,  in  which  the  pearl  is  not  entirely  formed,  are 
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not  reckoned.  What  he  is  able  to  find  beyond  the  fti- 
pulated  obligation,  is  confidered  as  his  indisputable  pro- 
perty : he  may  fell  it  to  whom  he  pleafeS  ; but  com- 
monly he  cedes  it  to  his  matter  at  a moderate  price. 

Sea  monfters,  which  abound  more  about  the  iflands 
where  pearls  are  found  than  on  the  neighbouring  coafts, 
render  this  fifhing  dangerous.  Some  of  thefe  devour  the 
divers  in  an  inftant.  The  manatee,  which  derives  its 
name  from  its  figure.  Surrounds  them,  rolls  them  under, 
its  body,  and  Suffocates  them.  In  order  to  defend  them- 
felves  againft  Such  enemies,  every  fifher  is  armed  with  a 
poinard  : the  moment  he  perceives  any  of  thefe  vora- 
cious fifli,  he  attacks  them  with  precaution,  wounds 
them,  and  drives  them  away.  Notwithftanding  this, 
there  are  always  Some  fifhermen  deftroyed,  and  a great 
number  crippled. 

The  pearls  of  Panama  are  commonly  of  a very  fine 
water.  Some  of  them  are  even  remarkable  for  their 
fize  and  figure  : thefe  were  formerly  fold  in  Europe. 
Since  art  has  imitated  them,  and  the  paffion  for  diamonds 
has  entirely  fuperfeded  or  prodigioufly  diminifiied  the 
nfe  of  them,  they  have  found  a new  mart,  more  ad- 
vantageous than  the  firft.  They  are  carried  to  Peru, 
where  they  are  in  great  eftimation. 

This  branch  of  trade  has  however  infinitely  lefs  con- 
tributed to  give  reputation  to  Panama,  than  the  advan- 
tage which  it  hath  long  enjoyed  of  being  the  mart  of 
all  the  productions  of  the  country  of  the  Incas,  that  are 
ceftined  for  the  old  world.  Thefe  riches,  which  are 
brought  hjther  by  a Small  fleet,  were  carried,  fome  on 
mules,  others  by  the  river  Chagre,  to  Porto  Bello, 
that  is  Situated  on  the  northern  coaft  of  the  ifthmus 
which  feparates  the  two  feas. 

Though  the  Situation  of  this  town  was  furveyed 
and  approved  by  Columbus  in  1502,  it  was  not  built 
till  1584,  from  the  ruins  of  Nombre  de  Dios.  It  is 
7 difpofed 
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difpofed  in  the  form  of  a crefcent,  on  the  declivity  of 
a mountain  which  environs  the  harbour.  This  cele- 
brated harbour,  which  was  formerly  very  well  defended 
by  forts  which  Admiral  Verhon  deftroyed  in  1740, 
feems  to  afford  an  entrance  fix  hundred  toifes  broad  ; 
but  it  is  fo  ftraitened  by  rocks  that  are  between  wind 
and  water,  that  it  is  reduced  to  a very  narrow  canal. 
Veffels  are  towed  into  it,  becaufe  they  always  experience 
either  contrary  winds  or  a great  calm.  Here  they  enjoy 
perfect  fecurity. 

The  intemperature  of  the  climate  of  Porto  Bello  is  fo 
notorious,  that  it  has  been  named  the  grave  of  the  Spa- 
niards. More  than  once  the  galleons  have  been  left 
here,  becaufe  they  had  loft  in  this  place  the  greateft  part 
of  their  crew.  The  Englifh  -who  blockaded  this  place 
in  1726,  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  regained  Ja- 
maica, if  they  had  waited  fome  days  longer.  The  in- 
habitants themfelves  do  not  live  long,  and  have  all  a 
weak  conftitution.  It  is  rather  a difgrace  to  be  obliged 
to  refide  here.  Some  negroes  and  mulattoes  are  to  be 
found  here,  with  a fmall  number  of  white  people,  fixed 
by  the  employments  that  the  government  intrufts  to 
them.  The  garrifon  itfelf,  though  only  confifting  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty  men*  do  not  continue  here  more  than 
three  months  together.  Till  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
fent  century  no  woman  durft  lie-in  here  : Ihe  would  have 
deemed  it  devoting  both  her  children  and  herfelf  to  cer- 
tain death.  It  is  an  eftablifhed  fa<ft,  that  the  domeftic 
animals  of  Europe  which  have  prodigioufly  multiplied 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  new  world,  lofe  their  fruitfulnefs 
on  coming  to  Porto  Bello ; and  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
few  that  now  are  there,  notwithftanding  the  abundance 
of  paftures,  we  might  be  induced  to  believe  that  this 
opinion  is  not  ill  founded.  The  plants  that  are  trans- 
planted into  this  fatal  region,  where  th$  heat,  moifture, 
and  the  vapours  are  exceifive  and  continual,  have  never 
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o o K profpered.  It  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  recount 
all  the  evils  experienced  here,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
affign  the  caufes  of  them,  and,  perhaps,  impoffible  to 
point  out  the  remedy. 

These  inconveniences  prevented  not  Porto  Bello 
from  becoming  at  firft  the  center  of  the  richefl  com?* 
merce  that  ever  exifted.  Whilft  the  riches  of  the  - new 
world  arrived  there  to  be  exchanged  for  the  productions 
of  the  old,  thevefTels  that  failed  from  Spain,  andkhown 
by  the  name  of  galleons,  came  hither*  laden  with  all 
the  articles  of  necelfity,  convenience,  and  luxury* 
which  could  tempt  the  proprietors  of  the  mines. 

The  deputies  for  tranfadling  this  commerce  on  both 
ftdes,  regulated  on  board  the  admiral  fhip  the  price  of 
goods,  under  the  infpedlion  of  the  commander  of  the 
fquadron  and  the  prefident  of  Panama.  The  eftima- 
tion  was  not  adjufted  by  the  intrinfic  value  of  each 
article,  but  by  its  fcarcity  or  plenty.  The  ability  qf  the 
agents  confided  in  forming  their  combinations  fo.  jndi- 
cioufly,  that  the  cargo  imported  from  Europe  fhoujd 
abforb  all  the  treafures  that  were  come  from  Peru.  It 
was  regarded  as  a bad  market,  when  there  were  found 
goods  negleCted  for  want  of  money,  or  money  not  laid 
out  for  want  of  goods.  In  this  cafe  only,  the  Span  ifh 
merchants  were  allowed  to  go  and  traffic  in  the  South 
Sea,  and  the  Peruvian  merchants  were  permitted  to 
make  remittances  to  the  metropolis  for  their  purchases./ 
As  foon  as  the  prices  were  fettled,  the  traffic  com- 
menced. This  was  neither  tedious  nor  difficult,  it  wa,s 
carried  on  with  the  utmoft  franknefs.  Exchanges. were 
made  with  fo  much  honefty,  that  they  never  opened 
their  cheffs  of  piaftres,  nor  proved  the  contents  qf  their 
bales.  This  reciprocal  confidence  w;as  neyer,  deceived. 
There  were  found  more  than  once  facts  of  gold  mixed 
among  facts,  of  .filyer,  and  articles  whjqh  were  hot  fil- 
tered on  the  invoice.  All  was  exactly  reftored  before 
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the  departure  of  the  galleons,  or  on  their  return.  There  BOOK 
only  happened  in  1654  an  event,  which  might  have  in-  , VIL  . 
terrupted  this  confidence.  It  was  found  in  Europe  that 
all  the  piaftres  that  were  received  at  the  laft  fair,  had  a 
fifth  of  alloy.  The  lofs  was  borne  by  the  Spanifh  mer- 
chants ; but  as  the  treafurer  of  the  mint  at  Lima  was 
known  to  he  the  author  of  this  mifdemeanor,  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Peruvian  merchants  incurred  no  difgrace. 

The  fair,  the  duration  of  which  on  account  of  the 
noxious  qualities  of  the  air  was  limited  to  forty  days, 
was  regularly  held.  It  is  clear  from  the  a&s  of  1595, 
that  the  galleons  muft  have  been  difpatched  for  Europe 
every  year,  or  at  the  lateft  every  eighteen  months  j and 
twelve  fleets  that  failed  from  the  fourth  of  Auguft  1628 
to  the  third  of  June  1645,  prove  that  this  rule  was  not 
ftriftly  obferved.  They  came  back  at  the  end  of  eleven, 
ten,  and  fometimes  even  eight  months,  with  an  hundred 
millions  n and  more,  in  gold,  filver,  and  goods. 

This  profperity  continued  without  interruption  to  the 
middle  of  the  feventeenth  century.  After  the  lofs  of 
Jamaica,  a confiderable  contraband  trade  took  place, 
which  till  that  time  had  been  trifling.  The  facking  of 
Panama  in  1670,  by  John  Morgan  the  Englifh  pirate, 
was  attended  with  ftill  more  fatal  confequences.  Peru, 
which  fent  thither  its  flock  before-hand,  now  no  longer 
tranfmitted  it  till  after  the  arrival  of  the  galleons  at 
Carthagena.  Delays,  uncertainty,  diftruft,  were  the 
confequences  of  this  change.  The  fairs  were  not  much 
frequented,  and  fmuggling  increafed. 

Spain  was  threatened  with  a much  greater  evil. 

The  Scots  in  1690  landed  twelve  hundred  men  in  the 
gulf  of  Darien.  Their  deflgn  was  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  favages,  whom  the  Caftilians  had  not 
been  able  to  fubdue,  to  arm  them  againft  a nation  which 
they  detefted,  to  form  a fettlement  on  their  territory,  to 
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o o K break  oft'  the  communication  of  Carthagena  with  Porto 
VII~  , Bello,  to  intercept  the  galleons,  and  to  unite  their 
forces  with  thofe  of  Jamaica,  in  order  to  acquire  a de- 
cifive  fuperiority  in  this  part  of  the  new  world. 

This  plan,  which  had  nothing  chimerical  in  it,  dif- 
pleafed  Louis  XIV,  who  offered  to  the  court  of  Madrid 
a fleet  to  fruftrate  its  defigns  : it  difpleafed  the  Dutch, 
who  Kad  reafon  to  be  afraid  that  this  new  company 
would  one  day  divide  with  them  the  fmuggling  trade, 
which  they  monopolized  in  thefe  latitudes  : it  was  alfo 
difagreeable  to  Spain,  which  threatened  to  confifcate  the 
effects  of  the  fubjedfcs  of  Great  Britain,  who  traded  in 
her  dominions.  It  was  more  particularly  alarming  to 
the  Englifh,  who  forefaw,  that  their  colonifts  would- 
abandon  their  old  plantations,  to  go  and  refide  on  a ter- 
ritory teeming  with  gold  ; and  that  Scotland  growing 
rich,  would  emerge  from  that  ftate  of  dependence  to 
which  its  poverty  had  hitherto  reduced  it.  This  vio- 
lent and  univerfal  oppofition  determined  King  William 
to  revoke  a permilffon,  which  his  favourites  had  extorted 
from  him.  He  moreover  prohibited  all  his  colonies  in 
the  new  world  from  furnifhing.  either  arms,  proviflons, 
or  ammunition  to  a rifing  fettlement,  whofe  ruin  would 
infure  the  public  tranquillity.  Thus  was  fluffed  in  its 
infancy  a colony,  whofe  greatnefs  did  not  appear  to  be 
remote,  and  muff  one  day  have  been  very  confiderable. 

The  Spaniards  had  fcarce  time  to  rejoice  at  this 
happy  event.  The  elevation  of  a prince  of  France  to 
the  throne  of  Charles  the  V.  kindled  a general  war;  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  firft  hoftilities,  the  galleons 
were  burnt  in  the  port  of  Vigo,  where  the  impracticability 
of  gaining  Cadiz  had  forced  them  to  take  fhelter.  The 
communication  of  Spain  with  Porto  Bello,  was  then 
totally  interrupted  ; and  the  South  Sea  had  more  than 
ever  diredt  and  regular  connedtions  with  ftrangers. 
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The  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  Teemed  to  promife  a B 
termination  of  thefe  troubles,  only  ferved  to  increafe 
them'.  Philip  V,  who  was  forced  to  fubmit*  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  the  treaty  of  Afliento  from  the  French  * 
who  being  unfuccefsful  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war* 
and  at  that  time  little  acquainted  with  maritime  commerce, 
had  enjoyed  this  privilege  from  1702,  without  deriving 
any  confiderable  benefit  from  it.  The  French  werefuc- 
ceeded  by  the  Englifli. 

The  South  Sea  Company,  who  enjoyed  an  fexclullve 
privilege;  were  to  furnifh  four  thoufand  eight  hundred 
Africans,  and  to  pay  the  king  of  Spain  160  livres  ® 
a head  for  every  negro.  They  were  obliged  to  give 
only  half  for  thofe  they  (hould  import  above  this  num- 
ber, during  the  twenty-five  firft  years  of  the  ftipula- 
tion.  In  the  five  laft  they  were  prohibited  to  import 
beyond  what  was  fpeCified  in  the  contract. 

They  were  permitted  to  (hip  from  Europe*  on 
board  veflels  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burthen, 
in  the  north  fea,  cloaths,  medicines*  provlfions,  and 
equipment  for  their  (laves;  fadors;  and  (hips.  They 
could  fell  all  thefe  goods  to  Spanifh  veflels  who  might 
have  OccafiOn  for  them  to  return. 

On  account  of  the  diftance,  the  company  was  au- 
thorized to  build  houfes  on  the  river  of  Plata,  to  form 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  factories,  and  get 
them  cultivated  by  negroes  or  natives ; that  is  to  fay*  by 
means  of  this  mart  engrofs  the  whole  commerce  of 
Chili  and  Paraguay. 

They  had  not  lefs  freedom  with  regard  to  the  South 
Sea.  They  were  permitted  to  freight  at  Panama,  and 
in  all  the  other  ports  on  this  coaft,  veflels  of  four  hun- 
dred tons  burthen,  to  convey  their  negroes  to  all  the 
coafts  of  Peru,  to  equip  them  as  they  pleafed,  to  nomi- 
nate the  commanders  of  them,  to  bring  ^back  the  pro- 
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B o 6 K duce  of  their  Tales  in  provifions,  in  gold,  or  in  filver, 
VI1,  without  being  fubjedt  to  any  duty  of  import  or  export. 
They  might  fend  to  Porto-Bello,  and  convey  from  thence 
to  Panama,  ©very  thing  that  was  neceffary  for  the  fitting 
put  of  the  fhips  they  fhould  fend. 

Though  thefe  concefiions,  muft  have  been  very  dif- 
agreeable  to  Spain,  the  Englifh  knew  how  to  avail 
themfelves.of  their  fuperiority,  and  compelled  her  to  a ftill 
more  painful  fubmifiion.  They  obtained  the  permifiion 
of  fending  every  year  a veffel  laden  with  merchandife  to 
the  fair  of  Porto-Bello.  It  always  arrived  with  a thou- 
fand  tons  burthen,  inftead  of  five  hundred  which  it  was 
allowed  to  carry.  It  was  neither  furnifhed  with  water, 
nor  provifions.  Four  or  five  veffels  which  followed 
it,  fupplied  its  wants ; and  frequently  fubftituted  goods 
in  the  place  of  fuch  as  had  been  fold.  The  galleons* 
ruined  by  this  competition,  were  alfo  greatly  detri- 
mented  by  every  thing  that  the  Englifh  poured  into  their 
ports  where  they  carried  negroes.  At  laft,  after  the  ex- 
pedition of  1737,  it  was  impoffible  to  fupport  this  com- 
merce any  longer,  and  a flop  was  put  to  thofe  famous  fairs 
envied  by  all  nations,  though  they  might  be  regarded  as 
the  common  treafure  of  all  people.  From  that  sera, 
Panama  and  Porto-Bello  have  aftonifhingly  declined. 
Thefe  two  towns  now  only  ferve  as  a paffage  to  the  ne- 
groes that  are  carried  into  the  South  Sea,  and  to  fome 
other  inconfiderable  branches  of  a decaying  traffic. 
Affairs  of  greater  importance  have  been  turned  into 
another  channel. 

It  is  well  known  that  Magellan  in  1520  difeoveFed 
the  famous  ftrait  that  bears  his  name,  and  which  fepa- 
rates  the  extremity  of  South  America  from  Terra  del 
Fuego.  This  ftrait  is  computed  to  be  near  an  hundred  and 
ten  leagues  long,  and  in  fome  placps  lefs  than  a league 
broad.  Though  it  was  for  a long  time  the  only  paffage 
known  into  the  South  Sea,  the  dangers  incurred  there 
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caufed  it  almoft  to  be  forgotten.  The  boldnefs  of  B 
Drake  the  celebrated  navigator,  who  by  this  way  car-  . 
ried  his  ravages  on  the  coafts  of  Peru,  determined  the 
Spaniards  in  1582  to  form  at  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  a 
fettlement,  deftined  to  become  the  key  of  this  part  of 
the  new  world.  This  new  colony  perifhed  almoft  en- 
tirely for  want  of  provifions.  Three  years  after,  Fer- 
nando Gomez  only  was  left  there,  who  was  brought 
back  into  Europe  by  the  Englifti  pirate  Thomas  Ca- 
vendifti. 

The  lofs  of  this  colony,  was  not  fo  great  an  evil  as 
it  was  apprehended  to  be.  The  ftraits  of  Magellan 
loon  ceafed  to  be  the  road  of  thofe  pirates  who  were 
urged  by  their  mercenary  views  to  vifit  thefe  remote 
regions.  Some  bold  navigators  having  doubled  Cape 
Horn,  this  became  afterwards  the  way  which  the  ene- 
mies of  Spain  followed,  who  defigned  pafting  into  the 
South  Sea.  It  was  ftill  more  frequented  by  French 
veflels,  during  the  war  which  caufed  fuch  confufion  in 
Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  The 
jmpoflibility  which  Philip  V.  experienced  to  furnilh  his 
colonies  himfelf  with  provifions,  emboldened  the  fub- 
jefts  of  his  grandfather  to  go  to  Peru.  The  want  of 
every  thing  which  they  then  experienced,  made  the 
French  to  be  received  with  joy  j and  at  firft  they  got  a 
profit  of  eight  hundred  per  cent.  Thefe  enormous  pro- 
fits were  not  continued.  The  competition  at  laft  was 
fo  confiderable,  the  goods  fell  into  fuch  difrepute  that 
it  was  impoffible  to  fell  them,  and  feveral  privateers 
burnt  them,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  carry 
them  back  into  their  country.  The  equilibrium  was 
not  long  in  re-eftablilhing  itfelf;  and  thefe  foreign 
traders  made  advantages  that  were  confiderable,  when 
the  court  of  Madrid  in  1718  took  effe&ual  meafures  to 
remove  them  from  thefe  latitudes,  which  they  had  but 
too  long  frequented. 
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At  this  time  > the  expeditions  to  tjne  fouth  fea  hjf 
Cape  Horn  were  diRontinued.  The  Spaniards  them- 
felves  refumed  them  in  1740  with  tolerable  advantage. 
They  flattered  thiemfelyes  that  at  the  expiration  of 
jhe  treaty  of  Afiiento,  that  of  Peru  would  refume  its 
former  a&ivity.  They  mult  have  been  undeceived  finCe 
that  time.  The  colony  has  not  furni  filed  a greater  quan- 
tity of  bark,  of  the  wool  of  the  Vicuna,  and  cocoa,  than 
before,  and  the  mines  proved  to  be  fo  confiderably  di- 
minifiied,  that  the  annual  returns  in  gold  and  ffiver  did 
not  exceed  feventeen  millions  p.  T here  was  no  part 
even  of  this  fum  for  government ; becaufe  though  th^ 
fame  duties  are  eftablifhecl  at  Peru  as  in  Mexico  and  al} 
the  other  fettlements,  the  e*pence§  of  adminftration  hav? 
fvval lowed  up  the  whole. 

Things  were  not  conduced  with  more  knowledge, 
probity,  and  oeconomy  in  the  vice-royalty  of  ne\y 
prenada,  which  was  feparated  from  that  of  Peru.  Thi§ 
pew  dominion,  which  was  formed  in  1718,  extends 
ajong  the  fouth  fea  from  Panama  to  the  gujph  of  Guya- 
quil  j along  the  north  fea  from  Mexi9°  to  the  river  Oroo- 
noko,  and  goes  fo  far  back  by  land,  that  it  comprehend^ 
immeqfe  territory. 

The  numerous  provinces,  that  pompofe  this  great 
government,  are  covered  with  immenfe  forefts,  feparated 
by  high  mountains,  and  abounding  with  uncultivated 
Jands.  Thefe  vaft  regions  have  not  been  entirely  fub- 
dued.  Here  faVages  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts,  who 
have  no  other  paffion  but  that  of  furprifing  and  rr.af- 
facring  the  Spaniards.  Such  even  of  the  Indians  who 
paye  been  forced  to  undergo  the  yoke,  have  vowed  an 
implacable  hatred  againfi:  their  tyrants,  Their  firfl: 
concern  is  to  perpetuate  this  animofity  in  their  fa- 
mily. They  inccfiantly  call  to  their  children’s  remem- 
brance the  calamities  which  marked  the  firR  arrival  of 
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the  deftroyers  of  tjie  new  world.,  and  that  fanguinary  B o o K b 
fpirit  which  hath  never  ceafed  to  animate  their  fuc-  ■ V|L  . 
cefiors. 

At  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  this  country  was  inha^* 
h;ted  by  an  infinite  number  of  nations  that  were  not 
populous,  the  greateft  part  of  whom  Jed  a wandering 
Jife,  and  were  moft  of  them  ferocious  and  indolent.  The 
men  here  were  more  adtiye,  the  women  more  beautiful 
and  fair  than  in  the  neighbouring  climates.  The 
cpuntry  being  at  a confiderable  diftance  from  any  of  the 
great  rivers,  twenty,  thirty  and  forty  leagues  may  fome- 
times  be  crofted  without  meeting  with  a hut.  Since 
the  time  of  the  invafion,  this  fcanty  population  hath 
fcarce  fuffered  any  diminution  ; becaufe  there  has  been 
no  deftru&ive  labour  carried  on  Jthere,  and  that  the  fub- 
jedfced  people  have  not  been  condemned  to  v/ork  in  the 
mines.  It  is  fejdom  that  any  thing  is  exadted  from  them 
befides  the  tribute  impofed.  Some  pay  this  in  provl- 
fions  ; others  in  gold,  which  they  find  in  the  torrents 
or  rivers.  There  are  others  who  fulfil  this  kind  of 
obligation  from  the  profits  they  make  on  certain  Euro- 
pean goods,  which  they  fell  to  the  Indians  who  haye 
pot  yet  been  fubdued. 

The  country  of  Qujtq,  which  hath  beep  incorpo-  Remarks 
rated  with  what  is  called  the  new  Kingdom,  is  the  beft 
known  and  the  moft  agreeable  part  of  it.  Nothing,  for  t0* 
inftance,  can  be  compared  to  the  valley  formed  between 
the  double  chain  of  the  Cordeleras  mountains. 

In  the  center  of  the  torrid  zone,  immediately  un- 
der the  equator,  all  the  beauties  of  fpring  are  incef- 
fantly  enjoyed.  The  mildnefs  of  the  air,  the  equa- 
lity of  day  and  night,  yield  a thoufand  delights  in  a 
country  which  the  fun  furrounds  with  a girdle  of  fire. 

It  is  preferred  to  the  climate  of  the  temperate  zones, 
where  the  change  of  the  feafons  occafions  fenfations  too 
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B 6 6 k much  oppofite  not  be  inconvenient  from  that  very 
, V*L  f inequality.  Nature  appears  to  have  Combined  under 
the  line  that  Covers  fo  many  feas  and  fo  little  land,  a 
multitude  of  circumftances  which  confpire  to  moderate  the 
ardour  of  the  fun  ; thefe  are  the  elevation  of  the  globe 
irt  this  fummit  of  its  fphere  ; the  vicinity  of  mountains 
of  immenfe  height  and  extent,  and  always  covered  wjth 
fnows  ; and  continual  winds  which  refrefh  the  country 
the  whole  year,  by  interrupting  the  force  of  the  per- 
pendicular rays  of  heat.  The  whole  univerfe  would 
not  afford  a more  agreeable  retreat  than  the  territory 
of  Quito,  if  fo  many  advantages  were  not  counter- 
balanced by  fome  inconveniences. 

At  one  or  two  o’clock  after  noon,  the  time  when  the 
morning,  which  is  almoft  always  very  fine,  ends,  the  va*. 
pours  begin  to  rife,  and  the  fky  is  covered  with  gloomy 
clouds  which  are  changed  into  ftorms.  Then  the  whole 
atmofphere  is  illuminated,  and  appears  to  be  fet  on  fire 
by  lightning  : the  thunder  makes  the  mountains  refound 
with  a terrible  noife.  To  thefe  may  be  added  dreadful 
earthquakes  which  fometimes  happen  : at  other  times 
rain  or  funfhine  prevails  without  intermiflion  for  fifteen 
days  together ; and  then  there  is  an  univerfal  confternation. 
The  excefs  of  moifture  fpoils  what  is  fown,  and  drought 
produces  dangerous  difeafes. 

But  excepting  thefe  unhappy  accidents,  which 
are  very  rare,  the  climate  of  Quito  is  one  of  the 
moft  wholefome.  The  air  is  generally  fo  pure,  that 
thofe  naufeous  infedts  are  there  unknown  which  dif- 
trefs  the  greateft  part  of  the  provinces  of  America. 
Though  profligacy  and  negligence  render  venereal  com- 
plaints here  almoft  general,  the  people  fuffer  very  little 
from  them.  Thofe  who  have  inherited  this  contagious 
diftemper,  or  who  have  acquired  it,  grow  old  equally 
without  danger  and  without  inconvenience. 
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The  fertility  of  the  foil  anfwers  to  the  mildnefs  of  BO  o 
the  climate.  The  moifture  and  the  adtion  of  the  fun,  being 
continual  and  always  fufficient  to  unfold  and  ftrengthen 
the  fhoots,  the  agreeable  pidture  of  the  three  moft 
beautiful  feafons  of  the  year  are  continually  prefented  to 
the  eye.  In  proportion  as  the  grafs  withers,  frefh  grafs 
fhoots  up  ; and  the  enamel  of  the  meadows,  is  hardly 
paft,  but  it  fprings  up  again.  The  trees  are  inceflantly 
covered  with  green  leaves,  adorned  with  odoriferous 
flowers ; and  always  laden  with  fruit,  whofe  colour, 
form  and  beauty  are  at  once  exhibited  in  all  their  fe- 
deral progreflive  ftates  from  their  firft  appearance  to  their 
maturity.  The  corn  advances  in  the  fame  progrefiiori 
of  fertility  that  is  always  renewing.  At  one  view  we  may 
behold  the  new  fown  feed  fpringing  up,  fome  that  is 
grown  larger  and  fpiked  with  ears,  fome  turning  yel- 
low, and  fome  under  the  reapers  fickle.  The  whole 
year  is  pafled  in  fowing  and  reaping,  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  the  fame  field,  or  the  fame  horizon.  This  con- 
ftant  variety  depends  on  the  fituation  of  the  mountains, 
hillocks,  plains,  and  valleys. 

This  plenty  of  corn,  maize,  fugar,  flocks,  and  all 
provifions,  and  the  low  price  at  which  the  impoflibi- 
lity  of  exporting  them  neceflarily  keeps  them,  has 
funk  the  whole  province,  efpecially  the  capital  in  the 
greateft  idlenefs  and  diforder, 

Quito,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1534,  and  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  the  famous  moun- 
tain of  Pitchincha  in  the  Cordeleras,  may  have  fifty 
thoufand  inhabitants,  the  greateft  part  of  whom  are 
abandoned  to  ftiameful  and  habitual  debauchery. 
Though  fuch  manners  are  common  in  all  the  Spanifh 
colonies,  they  have  not  been  carried  in  any  other  fpot 
to  the  fame  exeefs  of  corruption.  Among  the  various 
paflions,  which  have  there  been  indulged  with  the 

moft 
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B o O K moft  licentious  freedom,,  that  of  gaming  has  always  been 
, _VII‘  , moft  deftru&ive  in  its  confequences. 

Though  it  is  prohibited  by  law  to  carry  a poniard,, 
yet  the  meftees,  free  negroes,  or  {laves,  are  feldom  with- 
out one.  Thus  it  is,  that  every  week,  and  almoft  every 
day,  is  marked  by  aflaflination.  The  abqfe  of  thofe 
afylums,  which  fecure  impunity  to  fuqh  horrid  a<fts,  is 
the  principal  caufe  of  thefe  diforders.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  excefs  of  the  evil  will  point  out  the  neceflity 
of  a remedy.  . 

The  metropolis  continually  imputed  to  this  depravity- 
pf, manners,  the  ruin  of  thofe  gold  and.  fiiver  mines  that 
were  opened  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  and  the  neg- 
]e&  of  thofe  that  have  been  fince  gradually  difcovered. 
The  province,  it  is  afierted,  might  apply  to  this  kind  of 
induftry  with  fo  much  the  more  fuccefs,  as  it  is  better 
peopled  with  Indians  and  Spaniards  than  any  other  coun- 
try of  the  new  world,  and  derives  from  itfelf  prodigious 
plenty  of  excellent  provifions,  which  in  other  parts  muft 
be  fetched  from  a great  diftance,  and  at  a very  confi- 
derable  expence.  Then  this  country,  formerly  fo  opu- 
lent, might  again  become  what  it  once  was,  and  refume 
a luftre  which  prejudice  and  the  turn  of  the  place,  will 
always  prevent  its  deriving  from  its  own  agriculture  and 
manufactures. 

The  Spaniards  born  at  Quito,  and  thofe  that  are  fent 
from  Europe  to  take  the  adminiftration  of  it,  find  thefe 
reproaches  ill  founded.  They  generally  think  that  the 
mines  of  this  province  are  not  in  fufficient  abundance  to 
defray  the  charge  of  working  them.  We  cannot  pre- 
tend to  decide  this  point.  Yet  if  we  only  reflect  on 
the  ardour  that  thefe  conquerors  manifefted  for  this  fper 
cies  of  riches,  which  without  any  labour,  on  their  part 
coft  them  nothing  but  the  blood  of  thofe  who  were  in 
polfeffion  of  it,  we  may  venture  to  conclude  that  no- 
thing but  jan  entire  impoffibility,  founded  on  experw 
I encej 
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Cnee,  could  determine  this  nation  to  deny  itfelf  the  pur- 
suit of  i_ts  natural  inclinations,  and  refill  the  urgent 
follici.tati.ons  of  the  metropolis. 

Thp  province  of  Quito  has  endeavoured  to  malke 
Aip  the  deficiency  of- its  mine?,  by  the  produce  of  its 
manufaXures.  A prodigious  quantity  of  hats,  common 
cloth,  light  fluffs,  and  baize  is  made  here.  Exclufiye 
of  its  home  confumption,  it  hath  now  annually  ex- 
ported for  a long  time  to  the  amount  of  five  or  fix  mil- 
lions of  livres  s.  With  this  affiftance  it  has  been 
enabled  to  pay  for  the  wines,  brandies,  and  oils,  that 
» it  was  never  allowed  to  draw  from  its  own  territory  ; for 
the  dried  and  falted  fifh  which  vyas  brought  from  the 
coafts  ; for  the  foap  which  is  made  at  Truxillo  from  the 
fat  of  goats,  which  have  exceedingly  multiplied  there  j 
for  the  iron  ufed  in  all  their  works  of  agriculture ; 
and  for  all  thofe  objects  of  luxury  it  was  fupplied  with 
from  the  old  world.  This  traffic  has  diminifhed  more 
than  one  half.  At  all  times  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vince kept  up  the  pride  of  dreffing  in  European  cloth, 
known  throughout  all  America  by  the  name  of  the 
cloth  of  Caftille.  This  tafle  is  become  general  fince  the 
regifter  fhips  have  been  fubftituted  to  the  galleons. 
The  facility  of  being  continually  fupplied  with  thefe 
fluffs,  and  of  getting  them  at  a lower  price,  has  ruined 
the  manufaXures  of  Quito,  which  has  been  reduced 
to  extreme  wretchednefs. 

Tije  country  will  neyer  emerge  from  this  languifli- 
ing  condition  by  its  connexions  with  Spain,  to  Which 
it  furnifhes  nothing  but  bark.  The  tree,  which  yields 
this  famous  remedy,  is  feldom  more  than  two  toifes 
pnd  a half  high ; its  trunk  and  branches  are  of  a 
proportional  thicknefs  : it  grows  in  forefls  promifcuoufly 
amongft  many  other  plants,  and  is  propagated  by  feeds 
which  fall  to  the  ground  of  themfelves.  The  only 
\ On  an  average  abour  240,000 1. 
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BOOK  valuable  part  of  it  is  its  bark,  which  is  no  otherwife 
„ i prepared  than  by  drying  it.  The  thickeft  was  always 

preferred  till  fome  accurate  experiments  made  in  En- 
gland  and  frequently  repeated,  have  ffiewn  that  the 
thinneft  bark  was  the  moft  efficacious. 

It  was  long  believed  that  the  bark  tree  was  only 
found  on  the  territory  of  Loxa,  a town  that  was  founded 
in  1546  by  captain  Alonfo  de  Mercadillo.  That  which 
was  in  the  higheft  eftimation  grew  two  leagues  to  the 
fouth  of  this  place  on  the  mountain  of  Cajanuma  ; and 
it  is  not  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  that  fome  merchants 
endeavoured  to  prove  by  certificates,  that  the  bark  which 
they  fold  came  from  this  famous  place.  This  remedy 
has  lately  been  difcovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio- 
bamba,  Cuenca,  and  fome  other  countries,  all  in  the 
province  of  Quito. 

The  bark  was  known  at  Rome  in  1639.  The  je- 
fuits,  who  had  brought  it  thither,  diftributed  it  gratis 
to  the  poor,  and  fold  it  at  an  exorbitant  price  to  the 
rich.  The  year  following,  John  de  Vega,  phyfician  to 
a vice-queen  of  Peru,  who  had  experienced  the  falutary 
effeCts  of  it,  eftablifhed  it  in  Spain  at  an  hundred  crowns 
a pound  r.  This  remedy  foon  acquired  great  reputation, 
which  it  maintained,  till  the  inhabitants  of  Loxa,  not 
being  able  to  fupply  the  demands  that  were  made  on 
them,  thought  of  mixing  other  barks  with  that  which 
was  fo  much  in  vogue.  This  fraud  diminilhed  the  con- 
fidence that  had  been  placed  in  the  bark,  and  confe- 
quently  its  price.  The  meafures,  which  the  court  of 
Madrid  employed  to  remedy  fo  dangerous  an  impofition, 
were  not  entirely  fuccefsful.  The  late  difcoveries  mull 
have  rendered  this  production  fo  common,  that  it  does 
not  appear  probable  that  they  continue  to  adulterate 
it. 
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It  is  a generally  received  opinion,  that  the  natives  of  B o o K. 
the  country  very  antiently  knew  the  ufe  of  the  bark.  It  . ^ . 
is  faid,  that  they  infufed  it  a whole  day  in  water,  and  gave 
the  liquor  to  a Tick  man  to  drink  without  the  grounds. 

The  fear  of  revealing  fo  falutary  a remedy  to  the  Spa- 
niards their  tyrants,  made  them  renounce  it  thepifelves. 

They  had  fo  thoroughly  loft  the  remembrance  of^  it,  that 
they  imagined  it  was  ufed  in  Europe  only  for  dying. 

Jufiieu,  a French  botanift,  informed  them  of  the  con- 
trary about  thirty  years  ago.  He  taught  them  to  di- 
ftinguifh  the  middling  fort  of  bark  from  the  good,  and 
from  the  moft  excellent  of  its  kind  j and  accuftomed 
them  to  have  recourfe,  as  we  have,  to  its  fpecific  virtue 
in  intermitting  fevers. 

These  people  have  not  paid  the  fame  attention  to 
the  advices  of  intelligent  perfons  who  were  defirous  of 
perfuading  them  to  cultivate  cochineal.  This  is  found, 
in  certain  countries  of  the  province,  fimilar  in  every 
refpeCl  to  the  cochineal  of  New  Spain.  It  is  ufed  in 
the  manufactures  of  Loxa  and  Cuenca,  to  which  cir- 
cumftance  may  be  aferibed  the  fuperiority  of  their  fluffs 
and  carpets  to  thofe  of  Quito,  where  it  is  not  ufed.  If 
the  Spaniards  can  ever  be  rouzed  from  their  inactivity 
to  purfue  this  fpecies  of  induftry,  they  will  open  to 
themfelves  a new  branch  of  commerce  with  Europe  which 
they  may  enlarge,  if  they  pleafe,  by  the  produce  of 
cinnamon. 

Towards  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Cordeleras,  are 
lituated  the  countries  of  Quixos  and  Macas,  which  were 
fubdued  in  1559,  and  annexed  to  the  province  of  Quito. 

There  are  only  fome  fcattered  and  miferable  villages 
there.  The  firft  of  thefe  countries  was  never  of  any 
ufe  to  the  metropolis ; and  the  fecond  hath  ceafed  to  be 
fo,  from  the  time  when  the  infurreCtion  of  the  Indians 
occafioncd  the  rich  mines,  which  they  had  opened  there, 
to  be  abandonned.  Both  produce  cinnamon,  which  is 
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in  common  ufe  ini  Peru,  and  Which  might  be  much  fur- 
ther extended,  if  they  would  bellow  proper  attention! 
upon  the  cultivation  of  it. 

Till  the  province  of  Quito  {hall  exert  its  Own  na- 
tural advantages,  the  riches  of  New  Grenada  are  limited 
to  the  metals  of  Popayan  and  Chaco,  two  provinces  that 
Were  conquered  in  1536.  The  barrennefs  of  thefe  coun- 
ties at  firfl;  induced  them  to  judge  unfavourably  of  their 
acquifition  } but  thefe  important  difcoveries  foon  Ramped 
a value  on  them.  They  found  gold  mines,  by  fo  much 
the  more  valuable,  as  the  working  of  them  is  neither 
expenfive,  difficult,  nor  hazardous. 

The  mineral  is  fcattered  and  mixed  with  the  earth 
find  gravel : this  mixture  is  carried  into  a large  refervoir^ 
where  it  is  pounded  till  the  lighted  parts’  efcape  from 
the  refervoir  by  a pipe  which  ferves  to  carry  off  the  wa- 
ter. Then  the  workmen  take  the  heavy  matter,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  fand  and  metal  which  remain  at  the  boftom, 
and  put  them  into  wooden  buckets  which  thejr  turn  cir- 
cularly by  a quick  and  uniform  motion:  They  change 
the  water,  and  continue  to  feparate  the  light  matter 
from  the  heavy.  At  laft  there  remains  at  the  bottom  of 
thefe  tubs  nothing  but  gold  cleared  of  all  the  extraneous 
bodies  with  which  it  had  been  mixed.  It  is  generally 
found  in  dull,  fometimes  in  grains  of  different  fi^es.  The 
fame  operation  is  repeated  in  the  fecond  and  third  refer- 
voirs,  that  are  placed  under  the  firft  to  receive  the  lights 
parts  of  the  gold  that  may  have  been  carried  away  from 
the  firft  bafon  by  the  running  of  the  water.  Some  of  the 
workmen  are  employed  in  working  it,  while  others  dig 
up  the  earth  and  carry  it  away.  The  labour  is  never 
interrupted. 

These  works  are  carried  on  by  about  eight  thoufand 
blacks.  Thefe  Haves,  who  are  never  employed  in  mines  ©f 
any  depth,  becaufe  the  cold  there  kills  them,  are  referred 
for  thofe  mines  which  are  near  the  furface  of  the'' 
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earth.  They  may  every  where  be  employed  without 
endangering  their  life  : they  are  preferred  to  the  Indians 
who  have  lefs  capacity  and  ftrength  than  them,  and  efpe- 
dally  lefs  of  that  good  will  which  gives  ftrength  and 
capacity.  It  is  univerfally  the  cuftom  in  Popayan  and 
Chaco,  that  they  deliver  every  day  to  their  mafter  a cer- 
tain portion  of  gold  ; what  they  can  colled  above  this 
quantity  belongs  to  themfelves,  as  well  as  what  they 
find  on  thofe  days  that  are  confecrated  to  religion  and 
reft,  on  which  they  are  the  matters  of  their  leifure  time, 
on  condition  that  during  the  feftival  they  maintain  them- 
felves. This  agreement  puts  the  moft  laborious,  the 
moft  frugal,  and  the  moft  happy  among  them  in  a con- 
dition of  purchasing  fooner  or  later  their  liberty.  Then 
they  intermix  in  marriage  with  the  Spaniards.  The 
two  nations  form  only  one  and  the  fame  people. 

The  produce  of  their  induftry  is  carried  to  Santa  Fe 
pf  Bogota,  which  was  built  in  1536  by  Gonfalvo  Xi- 
menes  de  Quefeda  in  a place  where  he  arrived  from  the 
north  fea  by  the  river  of  Magdelena,  precifely  at  the 
fame  time  as  Sebaftian  de  Benalcazar  came  there,  from 
Popayan.  Some  violent  conteft  immediately  arofe  to  fet- 
tle the  boundaries  between  thefe  two  conquerors,  which 
terminated  in  favour  of  Quefeda.  The  city  which  he  had 
built  became  the  capital  ©f  the  new  kingdom  of  Gre- 
nada, where  in  procefs  of  time  were  formed  the  towns  of 
Marequita,  Pampeluna,  Tocayma,  and  fome  others  lefs 
confiderable. 

This  colony  was  indebted  for  its  firft  profperity  to 
the  emerald,  a precious  ftone,  which  is  tranfparent  and 
of  a green  colour,  and  which  has  no  greater  hardnefs 
than  the  rock  cryftal. 

Some  countries  of  Europe  furnifh  emeralds,  but  they 
are  of  a very  imperfesft  kind,  and  in  little  eftimation. 

It  was  for  a long  time  believed  that  emeralds  of  a bright 
green  came  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  it  is  on  this  ac- 
count 
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KOOK  count  that  they  have  called  them  oriental.  This  opinion 


has  been  rejected,  fmce  it  has  been  found  impoffible  to  tell 
the  places  whence  they  were  found.  It  is  now  certain 
that  Afia  has  never  fold  us  any  of  thefe  jewels  except 
what  fhe  herfelf  had  received  from  the  new  world. 

These  beautiful  emeralds  belong  certainly  to  Ame- 
rica alone.  The  firft  conquerors  of  Peru  found  a 
great  quantity  of  them,  which  they  broke  on  anvils, 
from  a perfuafion  they  had  that  they  would  not  break  if 
they  were  fine.  This  lofs  became  the  more  fenfibly  felt 
through  the  impcffibility  of  difcovering  the  mine  from 
whence  the  Incas  had  drawn  fo  much  treafure.  The 
mountains  of  New  Grenada  at  laft  filled  up  this  void  ; 
they  furnifhed  a great  quantity  of  emeralds  which  were 
carried  to  Europe,  from  whence  they  were  diffufed' 
throughout  the  whole  world. 

The  Spanifh  hiftorians  fpeak  with  enthufiafm  of  the 
emeralds  and  metals  which  this  colony  originally  fur- 
nifhed. Some  make  the  produce  amount  to  fums  which 
would  even  aftonifh  perfons  who  have  the  greateft  pro- 
penfity  to  the  marvellous.  Exaggeration  perhaps  has  ne- 
ver been  carried  fo  far.  If  the  fabulous  reports  that 
were  railed,  had  only  been  approaching  to  the  truth, 
the  colonifls  would  have  multiplied  in  proportion  to 
their  riehes,  as  it  hath  happened  in  all  the  fettlements 
that  poffefs  indifputable  opulence.  This  populoufnefs 
does  not  exift,  and  no  aera  can  be  alledged  in  which 
there  were  any  remarkable  emigrations. 

Let  this  be  as  it  may,  thefe  countries  which  are  fup- 
pofed  formerly  to  have  been  fo  renowned,  are  fallen 
into  the  greateft  obfcurity  : if  Santa  Fe  has  in  fome  de- 
gree refcued  itfelf  from  oblivion,  it  does  not  derive  this 
advantage  from  its  productions,  which  are  reduced  to 
a fmall  quantity  of  tobacco  of  an  indifferent  quality 
tjaat  is  difpofed  of  in  the  inland  country,  to  a little  corn 
wfiich  ferves  to  fupply  Carthagena  with  provifion  qf 
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this kind,  and  to  a fmaiT  number  of  emeralds,  and  a b o o k- 
little  quantity  of  gold,  furnifhed  by  the  valley  of  Neyva.  VIL 
The  attention  ftill  bellowed  upon  it  is  in  confequence 
of  the  happinefs  it  has  of  being  the  feat  of  government, 
the  center  of  all  bufinefs,  and  the  mart  of  the  riches  of 
Popayan  and  Chaco* 

These  riches  are  carried  on  mules  five  hundred 
leagues,  and  embarked  at  Honda  on  the  river  of  Magda- 
lena, upon  fmall  veiTels.  After  a few  days  failing  they 
enter  into  a channel  which  was  formed  by  nature,  but 
enlarged  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  which 
brings  them  to  Carthagena.  In  the  feafons  when  this 
channel  is  without  water,  and  through  the  negligence 
of  government  it  will  foon  be  without  it  in  all  fea- 
f6ns,  the  voyage  is  carried  on  upon  the  river,  till  they 
arrive  at  three  days  journey  from  this  celebrated  town, 
which  they  afterwards  travel  to  by  land. 

The  place,  where  Carthagena  is  at  prefent  fituated,  Remarks 
v/as  difcovered  in  1502  by  Baftidas,  who  would  have  °gn£arth** 
fettled  there,  if  he  had  not  been  repulfed  by  the  fa- 
vages.  Several  adventurers  of  his  nation,  who  followed 
his  foQtfteps,  experienced  the  fame  refiftence.  • At  laft 
Heredia  appeared  in  1527  with  a force  fufficient  to  re- 
duce them.  He  built  and  peopled  the  town* 

The  profperity  of  this  fettlement  drew  thither  in 
1544  fome  French  pirates  who  pillaged  it.  In  1585  it 
was  burnt  by  the  celebrated  Drake.  Pointis  took  it  and 
ranfomed  it  in  1697.  Admiral  Vernon  was  obliged  in 
1741  to  raife  the  fiege  of  it,  thought  he  had  undertaken 
it  with  twenty-five  fhips  of  the  line,  fix  fire  fhips, 
two  bomb  ketches,  and  as  many  land  forces  as  were 
fufficient  to  conquer  all  America. 

After  fo  many  revolutions,  Carthagena  now  fubfifts 
in  fplendour  in  a peninfula  of  fand,  which  is  joined 
to  the  continent  only  by  two  narrow  necks  of  land, 
the  broadeft  of  which  is  not  thirty-five  toifes.  Its  fork 
•Vol.  II.  Z tifications 
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tifications  are  regular.  Nature  has  placed  at  a little 
diftance  a hill  of  tolerable  height,  on  which  they  have 
built  the  citadel  of  St.  Lazarus.  In  time  of  peace  thefe 
works  are  defended  by  a garrifon  of  between  fix  and 
feven  hundred  men.  The  town  is  one  of  the  beft  built, 
the  moft  regular  and  beft  difpofed  of  any;  in  the  new 
world.  It  may  contain  twenty  five  thoufand  fouls. 
Of  this  number  the  Spaniards  form  the  fixth  part, 
the  negroes,  Indians,  and  feveral  races  compofed  of 
mixtures  of  an  infinite  variety,  make  up  the  re- 
mainder. 

This  mixture  is  more  common  at  Carthagena,  than 
in  the  other  Spaniih  colonies.  A multitude  of  adven- 
turers without  employment,  without  fortune,  and  with- 
out recommendations,  are  continually  reforting  to  this 
place.  In  a country  where  nobody  knows  them,  no 
citizen  can  venture  to  repofe  any  confidence  in  their  fer- 
vices  j they  are  deftined  to  fubfift  wretchedly  on  the  alms 
of  the  convents,  and  to  lye  in  the  corner  of  a fquare, 
or  at  the  gate  of  a church.  If  the  afflidtions  they  ex- 
perience in  this  miftrable  ftate,  occafion  fome  great 
diforder,  they  are  commonly  affifted  by  the  free  negro 
women,  whofe  care  and  kindnefs  they  requite  by  mar- 
rying them.  Such  who  have  not  the  happinefs  of  being 
in  a fituation  dreadful  enough  to  excite  the  companion 
of  the  women,  are  obliged  to  retire  to  fome  village  to 
live  there  by  cultivating  the  ground,  and  reaping  the 
fruit  of  their  labours  ; which  the  haughty  lazinefs  of 
the  inhabitants  confiders  as  the  utmoft  ignominy.  In 
reality,  indolence  is  carried  fo  far,  that  men  and  women 
that  are  wealthy  feldom  quit  their  hammocks,  and  that 
but  for  a little  time. 

Two  celebrated  Spaniards  have  judged  the  climate  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  this  inadlivity.  The 
heat  is  exceffive  and  contin  ual  at  Carthagena.  The  tor- 
rents of  water,  which  are  incefiantly  pouring  down  from 
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the  month  of  May  to  November,  have  this  peculiarity  BOOK 
that  they  never  cool  the  air,  which  is  fometimes  a , VI1‘  a 
little  moderated  in  the  dry  feafon  by  the  north-eaft 
■Winds.  The  night  is  as  hot  as  the  day.  An  ha- 
bitual perfpiration  gives  the  inhabitants  the  pale  and 
livid  colour  of  fickly  perfons.  Even  when  they  are 
perfectly  well,  their  motions  partake  of  the  foftnefs  of 
the  climate,  which  evidently  relaxes  their  fibres.  This 
Indolence  manifefts  itfelf  even  in  their  words,  which  are 
always  uttered  (lowly  and  with  a low  voice.  Thofe 
who  come  hither  from  Europe  preferve  their  frefh 
complexions  and  plumpnefs  three  or  four  months. 

They  afterwards  lofe  both  by  falling  into  inceffant 
fweats. 

This  date  is  the  forerunner  of  an  evil  ftill  more 
dreadful,  but  the  nature  of  which  is  little  known.  It  is 
conje&ured  that  fome  perfons  have  it  from  catching 
cold,  others  from  indigeftion.  It  manifefts  itfelf  by  a . 
vomiting  accompanied  with  fo  violent  a delirium,  that 
the  patient  muft  be  bound,  to  prevent  him  from  tearing 
himfelf  to  pieces.  He  often  expires  in  the  midft  of 
thefe  agitations,  which  feldom  laft  above  three  or  four 
days.  Thofe  who  have  efcaped  this  danger  at  Hrft,  run 
no  rifque  for  the  future.  Intelligent  witnefies  even  affine 
iis,  that  upon  returning  to  Carthagena  after  a long  ab- 
fence,  they  have  nothing  to  fear. 

This  town  and  its  territory  exhibit  the  fpe&acle  of  a 
hideous  leprofy,  which  indifcriminately  attacks  both  na- 
tives and  ftrangers.  The  philofophers,  who  have  at- 
tempted to  afcribe  this  calamity  to  the  eating  of  pork^ 
have  not  confidered  that  this  diftemper  is  unknown  in 
the  other  countries  of  America,  where  this  kind  of  food 
is  not  lefs  common.  In  order  to  ftop  the  contagion, 
they  have  founded  an  hofpital  in  the  country.  All  perfons 
who  are  fuppofed  to  be  attacked  with  it  are  Ihut  up  here* 
without  diftindtion  of  fcx,  rank,  or  age.  The  benefit 
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B o o K of  fo  wife  an  eftablifhment  is  loft  through  the  avarice 

i j of  the  governors,  who  without  being  deterred  by  the 

danger  of  communication,  fuffer  the  poor  to  come  in  and 
out  to  beg.  Thus  it  is  that  the  number  of  the  fick  is 
fo  great,  that  the  inclofure  of  the  dwelling  is  of  an  im- 
menfe.  extent.  Every  one  there  enjoys  a little  fpot  of 
ground  that  they  mark  out  for  him  at  his  entrance. 
There  he  builds  an  abode  fuitable  to  his  fortune,  where 
he  lives  in  tranquillity  to  the  end  of  his  days,  which 
are  often  long  though  unhappy.  This  diforder  fo  pow- 
erfully excites  that  paffion,  which  is  the  ftrongeft  of 
all  others,  that  it  has  been  judged  neceftary  to  permit 
marriage  to  fuch  as  are  afflidled  with  it.  This  is, 
perhaps,  increafing  the  paffion,  by  increafing  the 
means  of  fatisfying  it.  Thefe  defires  appear  to  be 
irritated  by  the  very  gratification  of  them,  they  increafe 
by  their  very  remedies,  and  are  reproduced  by  each  other. 
The  wretchiednefs  of  beholding  this  ardent  difeafe  which 
runs  in  the  blood,  perpetuated  in  the  children,  hath 
given  way  to  the  dread  of  other  diforders  that  are,  per- 
haps, chimerical. 

If  we  were  Iefs  acquainted  with  the  negligent  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  Spaniards,  we  might  perfuade  them  to  make 
an  experiment  which,  probably,  would  be  attended  with 
fuccefs.  There  are  fOme  people  in  Africa  that  are 
fituated  nearly  under  the  fame  latitude,  who  have  a ciif- 
tom  of  rubbing  the  body  with  an  oil  that  is  exprefled 
from  the  fruit  of  a tree  that  is  like  the  palm.  This  oil 
is  of  a difagreeable  fmell,  but  has  the  falntary  property 
of  flopping  the  pores  of  the  {kin,  and  checking  the 
fweats  which  the  heat  of  the  climate  would  render  ex- 
ceffive,  efpecially  during  three  months  of  the  year,  in 
which  a dreadful  calm  hangs  over  thefe  countries.  If  a 
fimilar  method  were  tried  at  Carthagena,  perhaps  the  Je-  * 
profy  might  be  reftrained  or  even  totally  abolifhed.  We 
know  that  thofe  that  are  attacked  with  this  difeafe,  per- 
fpire  no  longer,  and  that  their  fkin  is  hard  and  fealy. 

Would 
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Would  it  be  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  found  B Q p K 
philofophy,  to  attribute  it  ta  too  copious  a perfpi-  , 

ration,  which  impoverifhes  the  fibres  of  the  fkin,  and 
renders  them  incapable  of  performing  their  functions. 

The  ufe  of  an  oil  or  greafe  fit  to  diminifh  this  exceffive  per- 
fpiration,  and  at  the  fame  time  prevents  its  total  fup- 
preifion,  feems  to  be  the  method  indicated  by  nature  ta 
prevent  the  calamity  we  are  now  fpeaking  of. 

Notwithstanding  this  diftemper,  notwithftanding 
the  badnefs  of  the  climate,  notwithftanding  many  other 
inconveniencies,  Spain  hath  always  fhewed  a great  pre- 
diledtion  for  Carthagena  on  account  of  its  harbour, 
one  of  the  beft  that  is  known.  It  is  two  leagues  in  ex- 
tent, and  has  a deep  and  excellent  bottom.  There  is 
lefs  agitation  there,  than  on  the  moft  calm  river. 

The  paflage  to  it  formerly  was  folely  by  the  canal  of 
Bocca  Chica.  This  was  fo  narrow,  that  only  one  vefiel 
could  pafs,  being  defended  by  the  crofs  batteries  of  forts 
eredled  on  both  fides  of  it.  The  Englifti  in  1741  having 
deftroyed  the  fortifications  that  defendedf,this  paflage,  it 
was  {hut  by  the  Spaniards.  An  antient  canal  was 
opened,  which  was  difpofed  in  fuch  a manner  that  it 
will  not  be  eafy  for  an  enemy’s  fquadron  to  force  it. 

This  is  the  way  by  which  all  veflels  now  en.ter  into  the 
harbours 

At  the  time  that  the  trade  of  Peru  was  carried  on  by 
the  galleons,  thefe  veflels  failed  to  Carthagena  before 
they  went  to  Porto  Bello,  and  vifited  it  again  on  their 
return.  In  the  firft  voyage,  they  depofited  themerchan- 
dife  that  was  neceflary  for  the  interior  provinces,  and 
received  the  price  of  it  in  the  fecond.  This  arrangement 
difpleafed  the  merchants  of  Lima,  who  pretended  that 
jvhen  they  came  back  from  the  fair,  they  found  all 
their  country  provided  with  the  fame  things  which  they 
had  been  to  fetch  at  a great  diftance.  They  petitioned, 
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and  they  obtained  that  Carthagena  fliould  not  be  ftocke4 
till  after  Porto  Bello. 

By  this  reftridtion  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe,  Popayan 
and  Quito,  were  reduced,  either  to  draw  at  a great:  ex- 
pence and  with  great  hazard  what  they  wanted  from  the 
fair  itfelf,  or  to  content  themfelves  with  the  refufe  of  it. 
This  arrangement,  which  continued  feveral  years,  was 
extremely  difpleafmg  to  them.  They  devifed  in  1730  a 
conciliating  fcheme,  which  feemed  proper  to  reconcile  the 
differences.  It  was  agreed  that  things  fliould  be  re-efta- 
bliflied  on  the  old  footing,  but  that  at  the  arrival  of 
the  galleons,  the  traffic  of  European  goods  fliould  ceafe 
between  the  two  vice-royalties.  Spain  had  not  yet  made 
fufficient  progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  political  oeco- 
nomy  to  be  fenfible  how  far  fuch  a regulation  was  conr 
trary  to  her  intereft. 

The  adt  of  flopping  the  galleons  made  no  change 
in  this  condudt.  The  veffels  which  fucceffively  came 
to  Carthagena  to  fupply  New  Grenada  with  provifions, 
do  not  annually  carry  away  above  five  millions3. 
Thofe  who  knbw  that  there  is  more  than  double  this 
fum  coined  in  the  mint  of  Santa  Fe,  the  only  money 
that  exifts  in  the  country  fince  that  of  Popayan  was 
fuppreffed,  and  who  cannot  alfo  be  ignorant  that  ail 
the  gold  which  the  mines  produce  cannot  poffibly  be 
coined  there,  will  be  amazed  at  the  finallnefs  of  thefe 
returns.  Their  furprize  will  ceafe,  if  they  will  but. 
confider  the  quantity  of  gold  that  is  fraudulently,  ex- 
ported. Smuggling  is  carried  on  in  feveral  places  on 
the  coaft.  The  riches  of  Chaco  are  chiefly  conveyed 
away  by  the  river  of  Atrato,  which  falls  into  the  gulf 
of  Darien,  and  thofe  of  Popayan  by  the  different  mouths 
of  the  Magdalena,  which  it  is  impoffible  to  guard., 
Spain  will  never  fucceed  in  breaking  thefe  fmuggling 
connections,  unlefs  {he  abandons  her  old  maxims.  A 
s Not  quite  319,000!. 
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more  rational  fyftem  would  not  only  retain  in  her  hands , 
the  treafures  fhe  has  loft,  but  would  alfo  give  a ne  py 
value  to  the  only  lands  of  the  viceroyalty  that  ayge 
cultivated  with  emolument  to  the  metropolis. 

Between  the  rivers  of  Magdalena  and  Oroonoko.  is 
a long  feries  of  coafts  which  occupy  an  immenfe  fprjce. 
Thefe  were  difcovered  in  1499  by  Ojeda,  John  de  la  Crjfias, 
and  Americus  Vefputius,  who  landed  with  fourfhipr,-  at  a 
place  which  they  called  Venezuela,  from  the  rrjfem- 
blance  it  appeared  to  them  to  have  v/ith  Venice.  The 
fettlements  which  thefe  adventurers  and  their  fo;Jowers 
attempted  on  the  continent,  were  not  formed  wpth  the 
fame  eafe  as  thofe  in  the  iflands..  The  favagjes,  who 
were  accuftomed  to  make  war  upon  one  another*,  refilled 
them  with  an  oppofition  that  was  fometimes  pretty  obfti- 
nate.  At  laft  thefe  fmall  detached  nations,  which  by 
their  natural  difpofition  or  theii;  ftate  of  wan  had  rarely 
any  fixed  abode,  took  the  refolution  either  of  removing 
themfelves  far  back  into  the  inland  countries  or  fubmit- 
ting. 

A considerable  number  of  fmall  towns  were  then 
built,  the  moft  famous  of  which  were  Cumana,  Ca- 
jraccas,  Verina,  Coro,  Maracaybo,  and  Saint  Martha. 
The  territory  of  fome  of  thefe  exhibited> mines  of  gold, 
which  at  firft  were  worked.  Their  produce  in  the  be- 
ginning was  pretty  confiderable,  but  tfiis  fuccefs  was 
only  tranfitory ; whether  this  arofe  from  there  being 
little  gold  in  them,  or,  as  is  moft  probable,  becaufe 
moft  of  them  were  only  branches  that  had  been  al- 
ready difcovered.  It  foon  became  neceftary  to  aban- 
don them.  In  the  fettlements  that  were  deftitute 
of  mines,  the  Spaniards,  thirfting  after  gold  and 
blood,  went  into  the  internal  parts  of  the  country  to 
maflacre.  the  Indians,  or  wreft  from  them  what  they 
had  treafured  of  that  valuable  fand  in  their  rivers, 'in 
order  to  compofe  various  ornaments  from  it.  The  laft 
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Book  refource  of  thpfe  madmen  was  to  make  flaves,  in  order 
^ to  export  them  into  the  iflands,  that  their  barbarity  had 

depopulated. 

La  Casas  was  incenfed  at  this  horrible  conduct. 
In  1519,  he  propofed  a colony  for  this  coaft,  on  which 
no  one  fhould  be  able  to  fettle  but  with  his  confent. 
His  colonies  were  to  be  clothed  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
make  it  believed  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  nation 
which  had  rendered  itfelf  fo  odious.  Their  apparel  was 
to  .be  white,  with  a crofs  of  the  fame  colour,  and  nearly 
the  figure  of  that  of  Calatrava.  He  affined  them,  that 
with  thefe  kind  of  knights,  and  with  miffionaries  in- 
ftru&ed  by  him,  he  would  prove  fuccefsful  without  war, 
violence,  and  flavery,  in  civilizing  the  favages,  efta- 
blifhing  good  methods  of  cultivation,  and  even  working 
the  mines  they  fhould  difcover.  His  ambition  was  con- 
fined to  obtaining  for  his  expence  the  twelfth  of  what 
the  government  fhould  draw  from  the  countries  whofe 
felicity  he  thus  anxioufly  ftudied. 

This  plan  was  too  favourable  to  humanity  not  to  be 
rejected.  The  ambitious  who  govern  ftates  and  nations, 
confume  them  as  a commodity,  and  treat  as  chimerical 
every  thing  that  tends  to  render  men  better  and  happier. 
Charles  V.  mortgaged  the  province  of  Venezuela, 
fituated  ,in  the  midft  of  the  coaft  we  are  now  fpeaking  of, 
to  the  fajnily  of  the  Welfers.  Thefe  rich  merchants  of 
Aufburg  in  1528,  fent  thither  four  hundred  and  four- 
Xcore  Germans,  whofe  avarice  and  ferocity  furpaffed 
every  thing  that  had  before  appeared  in  the  new  world.  : 
Hiftory  accufes  them  of  having  maffacred  or  caufed  to  be 
deftroyed  a million  of  Indians.  Their  tyranny  ended  by 
an  horrible  cataftrophe,  and  they  did  not  think  of  repla- 
cing them.  They  were  obliged  to  look  upon  it  as  an  . 
happinefs,  that  the  country  which  they  had  laid  wafte 
fhould  return  under  the  Spanifh  dominion, 

Unfortunately  the  fcenes  of  horror  which  the  t 
Geimans  had  exhibited,  were  renewed  by  Carjaval,  who  ‘ 
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was  appointed  to  the  government  of  this  unhappy  conn-  BOOK.- 
try.  This  monfter,  it  is  true,  loft  his  head  on  a fcaf- 
fold  ; but  the  punilhment  did  not  recall  from  the  grav* 
the  vidlims  he  had  fent  thither.  The  depopulation  was 
lb  complete,  that  in  1550  a great  number  of  negroes 
were  imported  from  Africa,  on  whom  the  hopes  of  an 
unbounded  profperity  were  founded.  The  habit  of  ty- 
ranny made  them  treat  thefe  Haves  with  fuch  feverity 
that  they  revolted.  Their  rebellions  furnilhed  a pretext 
for  maflacring  all  the  males  j and  this  colony  once  more 
became  a defert  in  which  the  alhes  of  negroes,  Spa- 
niards, Indians,  and  Germans  were  mixed.  Venezuela 
fell  again  into  that  total  oblivion  which  alfol  in- 

O 

volved  the  provinces  that  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Groonoko  and  the  Magdalena,  though  the  extent,  ex- 
cellence, and  variety  of  their  foil  might  have  invited  the 
metropolis  to  derive  feveral  productions  from  them,  and 
for  the  moft  part  very  rich  ones.  Only  the  center  of  this 
prodigious  coaft  is  employed  in  Cultivating  cocoa. 

The  cocoa  tree  is  of  a middling  fize,  and  is  propa- 
gated from  feeds,  which  are  fown  at  particular  diftances. 

When  it  begins  to  fhoot,  it  divides  into  three,  four, 
five  or  fix  trunks,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  root. 

In  proportion  as  it  grows,  its  branches,  which  are 
always  very  far  from  one  another,  bend  towards  the 
earth.  Its  leaves,  which  are  long  and  ftnooth,  h^ve  an 
agreeable  fmell,  terminate  in  a point,  and  would  re- 
femble,  if  they  were'  glolfy,  thofe  of  the  orange  tree. 

From  the  ftock,  as  well  as  from  the  branches,  rifes  a 
jonquil  flower,  the  piftil  of  which  contains  the  hulk 
which  inclofes  the  fruit.  This  hulk  which  is  of  the 
figure  of  a melon,  that  is  pointed  and  divided  into  fides 
that  are  ftrongly  marked,  grows  to  the  length  of  about 
fix  or  feven  inches,  and  the  breadth  of  four  or  five,  and 
inclofes  between  twenty  or  thirty  fmall  almonds.  It  is 
green  during  its  growth,  then  it  turns  yellow,  which 
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is  a proof  that  its  fruit  begins  to  have  fome  confiftence* 
As  foon  as  it  acquires  the  colour  of  deep  mufk,  it  muft  be 
gathered,  and  dried  immediately.  Every  feed  of  the 
cocoa  is  found  inclofed  in  the  divifions  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  hulk.  Two  crops  are  made  annually, 
which  are  equal  in  quality  and  quantity. 

The  cocoa  tree,  which  begins  to  reward  the  labour  of 
the  cultivator  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  requires 
a moift  ground.  If  it  wants  water,  it  produces  no 
fruit,  withers  and  dies.  A lhade  to  fhelter  it  continually 
from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  is  not  lefs  neceflary  to  it. 
It  ought  to  be  furrounded  with  ftrong  trees,  that  under 
the  Iheiter  of  them  it  may  flourifh.  The  culture  it  fur- 
ther requires  is  neither  laborious,  nor  expenfive.  It  is 
fufficient  to  extirpate  the  grafs  around  it,  which  would 
deprive  it  of  its  nourifhment. 

Though  the  cocoa  tree  is  fuccefsfully  cultivated  in 
feveral  countries  of  America,  and  even  grows  naturally 
in  others,  it  fucceeds  in  no  part  of  it  fo  well  as  on  the 
coaft  we  are  defcribing.  All  the  parts  of  America  ga- 
ther a little,  but  it  only  becomes  an  important  objedb 
on  the  territory  of  Caraccas.  They  reckon  that  the  crop 
©f  this  valuable  fruit  is  more  than  an  hundred  thoufand 
fan^ques  of  an  hundred  and  ten  pounds  each.  The 
country  of  Santa  Feconfumes  twenty  thoufand  ; Mexico 
a little  more;  the  Canaries  a fmall  cargo,  and  Europe 
from  between  fifty  to  fixty  thoufand.  The  cultivation 
of  this  employs  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  negroes.  Such 
of  them  who  in  procefs  of  time  have  obtained  their  li- 
berty, have  built  the  little  town  of  Nirva,  where  they 
will  not  admit  any  white  people. 

The  commerce  of  Caraccas,  to  which  the  bay  of 
Guaira,  at  two  leagues  from  it,  ferves  for  a harbour, 
was  a long  time  open  to  all  the  fubje&s  of  the  Spanifh 
monarchy,  and  is  fo  ftill  to  the  Americans.  The  Eu- 
ropeans are  not  fo  well  treated.  In  1728,  there  was 
S formed 
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formed  by  Saint  Sebaflian  a company,  which  obtained  B 
an  exclufive  right  of  maintaining  connexions'  with  this 
part  of  the  new  world.  Four  or  five  (hips,  which 
they  difpatch  every  year,  fail  from  the  place  of  their 
origin,  but  their  return  is  at  Cadiz.  The  fanega  of 
cocoa,  which  feidom  in  the  colony  coPts  more  than  35 
livres  *,  which  are  paid  in  merchandife,  is  delivered  in 
Spain  at  the  fixed  price  of  199  . livres  u.  There  is  no 
rate  agreed  on  for  the  little  cotton,  indigo,  and  leather, 
which  come  from  this  part  of  the  new  world. 

When  we  confider  that  this  is  all'  the  produce  of  a 
.coaft  which  is  nine  hundred  leagues  long,  and  twenty, 
thirty,  and  forty  deep,  in  a foil  very  often  highly  fufcep- 
tible  of  cultivation  ; it  is  very  difficult  not  to  be  feized 
vvith  aftonifhment  mingled  with  indignation.  Let  Spain 
take  effectual  meafures  to  make  labour  honourable ; and 
the  many  plunderers,  who,  wretchedly  fubfift  on  fmug- 
gling  at  Saint  Martha,  on  the  river  de  la  Hacha,  and 
in  other  places,  will  turn  cultivators.  To  this  fpi- 
rit  of  deftruXion,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  bafis  of 
her  policy,  let  her  fubftitute  the  principles  of  moderation 
and  humanity,  and  one  {hall  then  behold  the  Motilones, 
the  Guajaros,  and  all  the  favages  that  furround  her  back 
fettlements,  or  who  intercept  their  communication, 
haften  to  form  connexions,  which  will  become  necef- 
farily  and  reciprocally  ufeful.  Then  the  provinces,  that 
are  fituated  between  Magdalena  and  Oroonoko  will  rife 
to  that  fplendor,  to  which  nature  herfelf  invites  them. 
They  will  excel  in  rich  and  various  produXions  a 
great  number  of  colonies,  whofe  fertility  has  been  ce- 
lebrated for  fo  long  a time.  Thefe  great  objeXs  are  fo 
evident,  that  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  enlarge  on  them. 
We  {hall  now  proceed  to  fpeak  of  Chili. 
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Means  by 
which  the- 
Spaniards 
made  them- 
felves  mat- 
ters of 
Chili. 


THE  country  known  by  the  name  of  Chili,  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  immenfe  deferts,  that  reach 
as  far  as  Paraguay.  To  the  weft,  it  extends  along  the 
South  Sea,  from  the  frontiers  of  Peru  to  the  ftreights  of 
Magellan.  The  Incas  had  prevailed  upon  great  part  of 
this  fpacious  region  to  fubmit  to  their  wife  laws,  and 
intended  to  fubdue  the  whole,  but  they  met  with  infu- 
perable  difficulties. 

This  important  projedf  was  refumed  by  the  Spa- 
niards, as  foon  as  they  had  conquered  the  principal  pro- 
vinces of  Peru.  In  the  beginning  of  1535,  Almagro 
fet  out  from  Cufco,  and  palled  the  Cordeleras ; and 
though  he  had  loft  a great  part  of  the  foldiers  who  at- 
tended him  in  his  expedition,  he  was  received  with  the 
moft  perfedl  fubmjffion  by  the  nations  that  had  been 
formerly  under  the  dominion  of  the  throne  that  had  juft 
been  fubverted.  The  terror  of  his  arms  would,  probably, 
have  procured  him*  greater  advantages,  had  not  fome 
private  concerns  brought  him  back  to  the  center  of  the 
empire,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  an  unfortunate 
manner. 

The  Spaniards  appeared  again  in  Chili  in  1541. 
Baldivia,  their  leader,  entered  it  without  the  leaft  oppo- 
fition.  The  inhabitants  were  gathering  in  their  crops  ; 
but  as  foon  as  harveft  was  over,  they  took  up  arms, 

and 
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and  never  laid  them  down  for  ten  years.  Some  dif-  BOOK, 
tri<fts  indeed,  difcouraged  by  the  continual  Ioffes  they  . V11L  , 
fuftained,  at  length  fubmitted,  but  the  reft  refolutely 
fought  for  their  liberty,  though  they  were  almoft  always 
defeated. 

An  Indian  captain,  wbofe  age  and  infirmities  would 
not  permit  him  to  ftir  out  of  his  hut,  was-  continually 
told  of  thefe  misfortunes.  The  grief  of  feeing,  his  people 
conftantly  beaten  by  a handful  of  ftrangers,  infpired  him 
with  courage.  He  formed  thirteen  companies  of  a thou- 
fand  men  each,  which  he  led  againft  the  enemy.  They 
marched  one  after  another,  and  he  ordered  that  if  the 
firft  company  -was  routed,  it  fhould  not  fall  back  upon 
the  next,  but  rally  and  be  fupported  by  it.  This  order, 
which  was  pundlually  obeyed,  difconcerted  the  Spa- 
niards. They  forced  all  the  companies  one  after  an- 
other, without  gaining  any  advantage.  As  both  men 
and  horfes  wanted  reft,  Baldivia  retreated  towards  a de- 
file, where  he  faw  they  could  eafily  defend  themfelves  j 
but  the  Indians  did  not  give  him  time  to  get  thither. 

Their  rear  marched  through  bye-ways,  and  took  poffef- 
fion  of  the  defile,  whilft  the  vanguard  followed  him  fo 
cautioufly,  that  he  was  furrounded  and  maffacred,  to- 
gether with  his  hundred  and  fifty  men.  It  is  faid  that 
the  favages  poured  melted  gold  down  his  throat,  fay- 
ing,  glut  thyfelf  with  that  metal  thou  art  fo  fond  of. 

They  availed  themfelves  of  this  victory,  to  burn  and 
deftroy  many  of  the  European  fet  dements,  and  they, 
would  all  have  fhared  the  fame  fate,  but  for  the  timely 
affiftance  of  fome  troops  fent  from  Peru,  which  enabled 
them  to  defend  their  beft  fortified  pofts.  They  extended 
themfelves  a little  after  this,  but  never  got  an  inch  of 
ground  without  fighting  for  it.  Of  all  the  countries  in 
America  which  the  Spaniards  have  attempted  to  fubdue, 
this  is  that  where  they  have  always  found,  and  Hill 
find  the  greateft  refiftance. 

5 Their 
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Their,  moft  irreconcileable  enemies  are  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Arauco  and  T ucapel,  thofe  to  the  fouth  of  the 
river  Bobio,  or  who  extend  towards  the  Cordeleras* 
Their  manners,  which  refemble  more  thofe  of  the  fa- 
vages  of  North  America,  than  of  the  Peruvians  their 
neighbours,  render  them  confequently  more  formidable. 
When  they  go  to  war,  they  carry  nothing  with  them* 
and  want  neither  tents,  nor  baggage.  The  fame 
trees  from  which  they  gather  their  food,  fupply  them 
with  lances  and  darts.  As  they  are  fure  of  finding  in  one 
place  what  they  had  in  another,  they  willingly  refigtt 
any  country  which  they  are  unable  to  defend.  Ail  places 
are  alike  to  them.  Their  troops  being  free  from  all  in- 
cumbrance of  provifions  and  ammunition*  move  from  one 
place  t&.  another  with  furprifing  agility.  They  expofe 
their  lives  like  men  who  fet  no  value  upon  them  ; and  if 
they  lofe  their  field  of  battle,  they  find  magazines  and  en- 
campments wherever  there  is  ground  covered  with  fruits* 
They  fornetimes  invite  their  neighbours  to  join  them  t<5 
attack  the  common  enemy*  and  this  they  call  running 
the  arrow,  becaufe  this  call  flies  as  fwiftly  and  filently 
as  an  arrow  from  one  habitation  to  another.  A merd 
trifle  will  kindle  a war.  A drunken  fellow  wantonly 
calls  to  arms,  all  take  fire,  chufe  a chief,  and  pro- 
ceed to  action.  They  fix  upon  a time  for  commencing 
hoftilities*  and  in  the  dead  of  night,  fall  upon  the  next 
village  where  there  are  Spaniards,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceed to  others.  They  murder  all  the  inhabitants,  ex- 
cept the  white  women,  whom  they  never  fail  to  carry 
off.  This  is  the  true  origin  of  the  many  white  and  fait 
Indians. 

Before  the  enemy  has  time  to  collect  his  forces, 
they  all  join.  Their  army,  though  more  formidable 
from  their  numbers  than  from  their  difciplinej  boldly 
fufhes  upon  the  beft  fortified  pofts.  This  fury  often 
fucceeds,  becaufe  they  are  fo  eonftantly  reinforced,  that 

they 
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they  are  not  fenfible  of  their  Ioffes.  If  thefe  are  very  book 
confiderable,  they  retire  to  the  diftance  of  a few  leagues,  VIn* 
and  five  or  fix  days  after,  they  fall  upon  fome  other 
place.  Thofe  barbarians  never  think  they  are  beaten, 
unlefs  they  are  furrounded.  If  they  can  but  get  to  a 
place  of  difficult  accefs,  they  think  they  are  conquerors. 

The  head  of  one  Spaniard,  which  they  carry  off  in  tri- 
umph, comforts  them  for  the  death  of  a hundred  Indians. 

Such  a people  muff  conquer. 

The  country  is  of  fuch  vaft  extent,  that  when  they 
are  preffed  too  clofe,  they  forfake  their  poffeffions,  and 
remove  into  fome  impenetrable  foreft.  Recruited  by 
other  Indians,  they  foon  return  into  the  parts  they  had 
before  inhabited ; and  it  is  this  mixture  of  flight  and  re- 
fiftance,  of  boldnefs  and  fear,  that  makes  them  uncon- 
querable. 

War  is  to  them  a kind  of  amufement.  As  it  puts 
them  to  no  expence  or  trouble,  they  care  not  how  long 
it  lafts;  and  they  make  it  a rule  never  to  fue  for  peace. 

The  pride  of  Spain  muff  always  ffoop  to  make  the  firft 
overtures.  When  thefe  are  favourably  received,  a con- 
ference is  held.  The  governor  of  Chili  and  the  Indian 
general,  attended  by  the  moft  diftinguifhed  captains  on 
both  fides,  fettle  the  terms  of  accommodation,  at  a con- 
vivial meeting.  The  pacification  always  cofts  the  Spa- 
niards fome  prefents,  and  after  a thoufand  fruitlefs  at- 
tempts, they  haye  been  forced  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
extending  their  conquefts,  and  reduced  to  cover  their 
frontiers  by  ere&ing  forts  at  proper  diftances.  Thefe 
precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  Indians  who  have 
fubmitted,  from  joining  the  independent  favages,  and 
likewife  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  latter  into  the  co- 
lonies. 

These  colonies  are  difperfed  on  the  borders  of  the  Prefent 
South  Sea ; they  are  parted  from  Peru  by  a defert  that  shards* 
meafures  eighty  leagues,  and  bounded  by  the  ifland  of  afchfiL* 

Chiloe 
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BOOK  Chiloe  on  the  end  next  the  ftreights  of  Magellan.  Oil 
lx  ~VyIM  _3»  ^at  great  length  of  coaft,  there  are  no  fettlements  butBal- 
divia,  Conception  ifland,  Valparifla  and  Coquimbo  or  La 
Serena,  which  are  all  fea-ports.  In  the  inland  country  is . 
St.  Jago,  the  capital  of  the  colony.  There  is  no  cul- 
ture nor  habitation  at  any  diftance  from  thefe  towns. 
The  buildings  are  all  very  low,  made  of  unburnt  brick, 
and  moftly  thatched*  This  is  done  on  account  of  the 
frequent  earthquakes,  and  fuits  very  well  the  indolence 
©f  the  inhabitants. 

They  are  ftout  and  proper  men,  but  few  in  number* 
In  all  that  large  fettlement,  there  are  not  20,000  white 
men,  and  not  more  than  60,000  negroes  or  Indians, 
able  to  bear  arms.  The  military  amounted  formerly  to 
2000  men  ; but  the  maintaining  of  them  was  found  too 
expenfive,  and  they  were  reduced  to  500  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  This  redu&ion  has  made  no 
alteration  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  colony,  becaufe  thefe 
Indians  pay  no  poll  tax,  and  are  treated  with  more  hu- 
manity than  in  the  other  conquered  provinces*  They  fo 
bravely  defended  their  liberty,  that  they  obtained  better 
terms  when  they  came  to  fin-render;  and  the  capitula- 
tion has  never  been  broken,  for  fear  they  fliould  join 
with  the  independent  nations  in  the  neighbourhood. 

If  Chili  is  a wildernefs,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  cli- 
mate, which  is  one  of  the  wholfomeft  in  the  world. 
The  vicinity  of  the  Cordeleras  gives  it  fuch  a delightful 
temperature,  as  could  not  otherwife  be  expected  in  that 
latitude.  There  is  not  a more  pleafant  province  in  all 
the  mother  country. 

The  richnefs  of  its  gold  mines  has  been  too  much  ex- 
tolled. Their  united  produce  never  exceeds  five  mil- 
lions x a year.  The  gold  was  formerly  brought  over  in 
bullion  ; but  ever  fince  the  year  1749,  it  is  coined  in 
the  mint  fet  up  at  St.  Jago.  The  excellent  copper 
* 218,7501. 
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mines  of  Coquimbo  fupply  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Peru. 

A truer  kind  of  wealth,  though  lefs  pleafing  to  the 
pofleflors,  is  the  prodigious  fertility  of  the  foil.  All 
the  European  fruits  have  improved  in  that  happy  cli- 
mate. The  wine  would  be  exquifite,  if  nature  was  fe- 
conded  by  art.  The  corn  harveft  is  reckoned  a bad  one, 
when.^t  does  hot  yield  a hundred  fold. 

With  all  thefe  advantages.  Chili  has  no  diredt  inter- 
courfe  with  the  mother  country.  Their  whole  trade  is 
with  Peru,  Paraguay,  and  the  favages  on  their  own 
frontiers. 

They  barter  their  word  and  cheapeft  goods  with 
thefe  barbarians  for  oxen,  horfes,  and  their  own  chil- 
dren, whom  they  are  ready  to  part  with  for  the  moll  trl* 
fling  things. 

Though  they  are  paffionately  fond  of  thefe  baubles 
When  they  fee  them,  they  never  think  of  them  when 
they  are  out  of  fight ; nor  will  they  ilir  oUt  of  their  woods 
and  deferts  to  procure  them  ; for  tile  Spaniard  mult 
bring  them  out  to  tempt  them.  A Spaniard  who  in- 
tends to  undertake  this  trade,  firft  applies  to  the  heads 
Of  families,  in  whom  alone  refides  all  public  authority. 
When  he  has  obtained  leave  to  fell,  he  goes  from  houfe 
to  houfe,  and  leaves  his  goods  with  all  who  alk  for 
them  without  diftirt&ion.  When  he  has  difpofed  of 
all,  he  gives  notice  that  he  is  going  away,  and  every 
one  of  the  buyers  brings  him  the  effe&s  agreed  uponj 
to  the  village  where  he  firft  made  his  appearance.  They 
have  never  been  known  to  be  guilty  of  the  leaft  impofi- 
tion.  They  give  him  a guard.  Who  help  him  to  drive 
the  cattle,  ahd  bring  home  the  Haves  he  has  received  in 
payment,  and  fee  him  fafe  to  his  own  frontier. 

Till  the  year  1724,  they  fold  Wine  ahd  fpiritucus 
liquors  to  thefe  people.  Who,  like  rnoft  other  favages, 
axe  exceffively  fond  of  them.  In  their  drunken  fits, 
Volt.  II,  A a they 
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BOOK  they  would  take  up  arms,  and  murder  all  the  Spaniards 
, v*n'  , they  met  with ; would  fuddenly  attack  the  forts,  and 
ravage  the  coup  try  near  their  dwellings.  Thefe  mif-r 
chiefs  were  fo  often  repeated,  that  at  laft  this  dangerous 
trade  was  ftridlly  prohibited.  The  good  effects  of  the 
prohibition  are  daily  felt.  The  commotions  of  thefe 
people  are  lefs  frequent  and  lefs  dangerous,  and  their 
peaceable  behaviour  has  brought  on  a vifible  increafe  of 
intercourfe  with  them  ; but  it  is  not  likely  it  fhould 
ever  be  fo  great  as  that  with  Peru. 

Chili  fupplies  Peru  with  grgat  plenty  of  hides,  dried 
fruit,  copper,  fait  meat,  horfes,  hemp,  lard,  wheat  and 
gold.  In  exchange  for  thefe  articles,  Peru  fends  to- 
bacco, fugar,  cocoa,  earthen  ware,  woollen  cloth, 
linen,  hats  made  at.  Quito,  and  all  articles  of  luxury 
from  Europe.  The  fhips  fent  from  Callao  on  this 
traffic  formerly  came  to  Conception  Bay,  but  now  to 
Valparaifo.  The  voyage  was  at  firft  fo  tedious,  that 
a whole  year  was  allowed  for  the  returns  to  come  in* 
They  never  ventured  to  lofe  fight  of  land,  and  followed 
all  the  windings  of  the  coaft.  An  European  pilot,  who 
had  obferved  the  winds,  performed  that  navigation  in 
one  month.  They  confidered  him  as  a magician,  and 
he.  was  taken  up  by  order  of  the  inquifition,  whofe  ig- 
norance is  ridiculous,  when  its  rage  is  not  an  objedi:  of 
detefiation.  His  journal  was  his  vindication;  and  it 
plainly  appeared  that  to  do  the  like,  nothing  more,  was 
requifite  than  to  keep  clear  of  the  coafts.  His  method 
was  therefore  univerfally  adopted. 

The  colony  of  Chili  proceeds  upon  a very  different 
plan  in  their  dealings  with  that  of  Paraguay.  Their  in- 
tercourfe is  not  carried  on  by  fea.  They  would  be  under 
a neceffity  either  of  palling  the  {freights  of  Magellan  or 
doubling  Cape  Horn,  neither  of  which  the  Spaniards  ever 
do  without  an  abfblute  neceffity.  They  find  it  fafer3- 
and  even  cheaper,  to  go  by  land,  though  it  is  three. 

hundred 
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hundred  leagues  from  St.  Jago  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
that  they  muffc  travel  forty  leagues  through  the  fnows 
and  precipices  of  the  Cordeleras. 

Chili  fends  to  Paraguay  a fort  of  woollen  fluffs 
called  ponchos , which  are  ufed  for  cloaks!  They  fend 
wines,  brandyj  oil,  and  chiefly  gold  $ and  bring  home 
wax,  a kind  of  tallow  fit  to  make  foap,  the  herb  of 
Paraguay,  European  goods,  and  as  many  negroes  as 
they  can  get  at  Buenos  Ayres.  Thofe  negroes  that  come 
from  Panama  are  partly  deftroyed  by  a long  navigation 
and  frequent  change  of  climate*  are  purehafedat  a higher 
price,  and  are  not  fo  robuft. 

Chili  is  a ftate  quite  diftindt  from  Peru*  and  is  go- 
verned by  a chief  who  is  abfolute  in  all  political,  civil* 
ahd  military  affairs,  and  independent  on  the  viceroy, 
who  has  no  authority  but  that  of  appointing  a governor 
jkovifionally  on  the  death  of  the  former,  till  the  mother 
country  fhall  name  a fucceffor.  If  on  fome  occafionS 
he  has  interfered  in  the  adminiftration  of  Chili,  he  was 
authorized  to  adf  by  a particular  truft  repofed  in  him 
by  the  court,  by  the  deference  paid  to  the  eminence  of 
his  office,  and  by  that  ambition  which  naturally  prompts 
men  in  power  to  extend  their  authority.  Paraguay  en- 
joys the  fame  independence. 

Paraguay  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  of 
the  Amazons,  to  the  fouth  by  the  country  bordering  on 
the  ftfeights  of  IV^gellan,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Brazils, 
and  on  the  weft  by  Chili  and  Peru.  It  derives  its  name 
from  a large  river  that  comes  down  from  the  lake  Xa- 
rayes,  and  runs  nearly  from  north  to  fouth,  and  after, 
many  windings  through  an  imrnenfe  fpace,  falls  into  the 
fea  about  the  35th  degree  of  fouth  latitude* 

T his  region,  which  is  about  500  leagues  long  and  300 
broad,  exhibits  great  varieties.  It  contains  vaft  forefts, 
long  ridges  of  mountains,  low  lands  that  are  under 
water  great  part  of  the  year,  and  moraffes  that  conftantly 
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o o K corrupt  the  air  by  their  ftagnating  waters.  The  roving 
nations  who  inhabit  thefe  deferts  are  all  more  or  lefs  of 
an  olive  complexion,  above  the  middle  fize,  and  flat 


faced.  The  men  and  children  commonly  go  naked, 
efpecially  in  the  hot  countries,  and  the  women  wear  hardly 
any  covering.  All  travellers  agree  in  giving  a very  bad 
account  of  thefe  people.  They  all  reprefent  them  as 
very  ftupid,  fickle,  perfidious,  and  voracious,  much  ad- 
dicted to  drunkennefs,  incapable  of  forecaft,  and  ex- 


ceflively  indolent  and  cowardly.  If  on  fome  occafions 
they  have  fhewn  a kind  of  fury,  they  were  driven 
to  it  by  the  defire  of  plunder  or  revenge. 


They  live  upon  hunting,  fifhing,  wild  fruits,  ho- 
ney which  is  found  in  plenty  in  the  forefts,  and  roots 
that  grow  fpontaneous.  Some  few  eat  maize  and  caf- 
fada.  The  Indians  often  fhift  their  dwellings,  in  hopes 
of  finding  greater  plenty  of  food.  As  they  have  no- 


thing to  remove  but  a few  earthen  veflels,  thefe  emigra- 
tions are  extremely  eafy ; and  they  can  find  boughs  to 
build  their  huts  in  every  place.  Though  every  one  thinks 
himfeif  free,  and  though  they  live  in  a Rate  of  abfolute 
independence,  yet  the  necefllty  of  mutual  defence  has 
obliged  them  to  form  themfelves  into  a kind  of  fociety. 
Some  families  join  together,  under  the  dire&ion  of  a 
leader  of  their  own  chufing.  Thefe  aflbciations,  which 
are  more  or  lefs  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  reputa- 
tion and  abilities  of  their  chief,  arenas  eafily  di Solved 
as  formed. 

The  difcovery  of  the  river  Paraguay,  fince  called  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  was  made  in  1516,  by  Diaz  de  Soils  a note# 
pilot  of  Caftile.  He  and  moil  of  his  men  were  put  to 
death  by  the  natives,  who,  fome  years  after,  treated  the 
Portuguefe  of  Brazil  in  the  ferae  manner,  on  their 
threatening  to  enflave  them. 

The  two  rival  nations,  equally  afraid  of  thefe  fevages, 
loft  fight  of  Paraguay,  and  turned  their  avaricious  views 


another 
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another  way 
in  1526. 

Sebastian  Cabot,  who  in  1496  had  difcovered 
Newfoundland  for  England,  finding  that  kingdom  was 
too  much  taken  up  with  domeftic  affairs  to  think  of 
making  fettlements  in  a new  world,  offered  his  fervices 
to  Spain,  where  his  reputation  procured  him  the  ap- 
pointment to  a brilliant  expedition. 

The  ViSiory , famous  for  being  the  firfl  (hip  that  ever 
went  round  the  world,  the  only  one  of  Magellan’s  fqua- 
dron  that  returned  to  Europe,  had  brought  a great 
quantity  of  fpices  from  the  Moluccas.  The  great  profit 
that  was  made  upon  this  fale,  occafioned  a fecond  expe- 
dition, and  the  command  was  given  to  Cabot.  In  pur- 
suing the  track  of  the  former  voyage,  he  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Plata,  Whether  he  was  in  want  of  pro- 
vifions  for  going  on,  or  whether,  which  is  more  pro- 
bable, his  men  began  to  be  mutinous,  he  flopped  there. 
He  failed  up  the  river,  and  built  a fortrefs  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  Riotercero,  which  comes  down  from 
the  mountains  of  Tucuman.  Every  fubfequent  event  is 
recorded  in  the  Spanifh  hiftories  with  fome  marvellous 
ftory.  To  evince  the  falfhood  of  them,  we  {hall  only 
relate  them  in  their  own  ftyle  and  manner. 

Nunc)  de  Lara  was  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  firfi: 
bulwark,  erefted  on  the  happy  banks  of  the  Paraguay, 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  all  the  riches  of  a 
world  deftined  by  heaven,  for  the  people  of  all  Chriften- 
dom  the  moft  faithful  to  God.  If  the  governor  had  beei> 
furnifhed  only  with  as  many  foldiers  as  there  were 
nations  to  fight  or  to  drive  away,  he  would  have  trufted 
the  conqueft  of  Paraguay  to  Spanifh  valour  that  had 
been  fignalized  by  fo  many  victories.  Bqt  they  had  given 
him  but  a hundred  and  twenty  men  to  oppofe  fuch 
innumerable  people.  He,  therefore,  thought  it  ad- 
vifeable  to  fecure  his  fituation  by  an  alliance  with 
the  Timbuez,  a nation  bordering  on  his  government. 

A a 3 Mangora^ 
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Mangora,  their  cacique,  was  charmed  with  the  chara&et' 
of  Nuno,  and  accepted  propofals  which  were  to  honour 
and  diffinguifli  him  from  that  multitude  of  favages 
who  were  deftined  to  be  ope  day  the  flaves  of  that  na- 
tion, who  was  the  miftrefs  of  the  new  world.  The 
Spaniard  received  him  with  kindnefs.  But  let  us  ad- 
mire the  power  of  love,  who  not  content  with  triumph- 
ing over  gods  and  heroes,  delights  in  fubduing  the 
fiercenefs  of  barbarous  nations.  His  quiver  has  furer 
and  more  deadly  arrows  than  the  poifoned  darts  of 
the  Indian. 

The  cacique  was  inflamed  with  love  at  the  fight 
of  a lady,  whofe  name  was  Lucia  Miranda,  the  wife 
-of  the  invincible  captain  Sebaftian  Hurtado.  From 
that  moment  he  grew  quite  furious,  and  felt  that  it 
w@uld  be  in  vain  for  America  to  pretend  to  refill:  a na- 
tion, each  of  whole  foldiers  deftroyed  whole  armies, 
and  each  of  whofe  women  could  lay  all  their  chiefs  at 
her  feet.  He  ventured  to  confefs  his  defeat  to  her  who 
did  not  condefcend  to  perceive  it.  But,  to  decoy  a prey 
whicl]  he  had  no  hopes  of  carrying  off  by  force,  he  laid 
a fnare  to  the  ambition  of  Hurtado.  He  invited  him  to 
come  with  Miranda  and  receive  the  homage  of  his  whole 
nation,  giving  him  to  underftand  that  a beauty  born  to 
triumph  in  both  worlds,  would  for  ever  bind  fuch  of  the 
Timbuez  to  the  alliance  with  Spain,  as  might  queftion 
the  fuperjority  of  fo  renowned  a people,  yvhen  they 
Ihould  fee  in  what  fountain  of  heroifm  the  European? 
drew  that  courage  which  fp  eafijy  made  them  mailers  of 
the  earth  : for  the  fame  of  the  Spanifh  conqueils  had 
flown  from  one  tropic  to  the  other,  on  the  wings  of  ter- 
ror more  powerful,  and  more  rapid,  than  thole  of  vic- 
tory. 

Hurtado,  who  had  been  informed  by  his  chafle 
wife,  of  the  cacique’s  fatal  paffion,  thought  he  ought 
in  companion,  to  elude  an  attachment  which  he  muff 
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otherwife  have  wafhed  away  with  the  blood  of  that  un- 
fortunate man.  He  anfwered  him,  that  no  European 
foldier  would  dare  to  quit  his  camp  or  his  garrifon,  with- 
out leave  of  the  general  or  governor,  nor  could  alk  fuch 
a favour  without  difgrace,  unlefs  it  were  to  fight  and 
conquer.  The  cacique,  enlightened  by  love,  who 
blinds  only  happy  lovers,  faw  plainly  that  the  Spaniard 
was  fporting  with  his  paffion ; and  as  he  found  he  could 
never  be  happy  but  by  the  death  of  his  rival,  he  fefolved 
to  get  rid  of  him.  It  was  to  be  done  by  treachery. 
Hurtado  could  fear  none  but  cowards. 

The  cacique  was  informed  that  Hurtado  was  gone 
out  .of  the  garrifon  with  fifty  of  his  invincible  fol- 
diers,  to  fetch  provifions  at  the  rifque  of  their  lives. 
The  garrifon  was  exceedingly  weakened  by  the  abfence 
of  that  Captain.  Mangora  quickly  colle&ed  a body  of 
four  thoufand  Indians,  and  concealed  them,  well  armed, 
in  a covered  morafs  near  the  citadej.  Then  march- 
ing to  the  gates,  with  thirty  of  his  men  loaded  with  pro- 
vifions, he  fends  word  to  Lara,  that  having  been  informed 
that  the  Spaniards,  his  friends,  were  in  want  of  provi- 
fions, he  had  flattened  to  offer  them  fome,  till  the  convoy 
Iffould  come  back  with  a frefii  fupply.  The  generofity 
of  the  general  could  never  fufpecl  any  fnafes  of  perfidy 
in  the  prefents  and  voluntary  offers  of  an  ally.  Lara 
received  the  cacique  with  the  fincereft  teftimonies  of 
gratitude,  and  treated  him  and  his  company  with  what 
foreign  European  provifions  he  was  able  to  add  to  the 
natural  fare  of  the  country.  They  made  a feaft  with 
this  variety  of  provifions,  and  from  the  intoxication  of 
debauchery  they  were  furprized  by  fleep,  and  were  all 
deftroyed. 

The  cacique  had  before  apprized  his  effort  and  his  amr 
buffaded  troop  with  his  intent.  All  was  forefeen  and 
concerted  to  execute  the  bafeft  of  treacheries.  I he  Spa- 
niards were  ffarce  fallen  afleep,  when  the  light  of  the 
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flames  that  were  devouring  the  magazine  gave  notice  to; 
the  Timbuez  to  march  up  to  the  lacking  of  the  place. 
The  foldiers  who  were  tb  guard  it,  half  awakened  by 
the  noife  and  light  of  the  conflagration,  ran,  ftill  drunk, 
to  extinguish  it.  During  this  confufibn,  the  authors  of: 
the  plot  open  the  gates  to  their  companions,  and  all  to- 
gether, with  their  daggers  in  their  hands,  fell  upon  the 
Spaniards,  who  could  neither  efcape  the  fire  nor  the 
fword.  Lara,  mortally  wounded,  thought  Rfs  of  pul- 
ling the  arrow  out  of  his  own  fide  than  of  plunging  his 
fword  into  the  heart  of  Mangora.  The  cacique  and 
he  fell  together,  tearing  one  another  to  pieces ; an4 
they  both  expired,  thus  mingling  the  blood  of  a Spa- 
niard with  that  of  a favage  j a circumftance  that  could- 
have  happened  but  in  their  mutual  deftrucftion. 

All  that  was  left  in  the  place  was  four  women 
and  four  children  with  Miranda,  the  innocent  and  ill 
fated  caufe  of  fo  tragical  a fcene.  Thofe  fad  vidlims 
were  carried  to  Siripa,  the  brother  and  fucceffor  of  the 
perfidious  cacique.  The  love  of  the  latter  paffed  into 
his  brother’s  heart,  like  a fire  rekindled  from  his  afhes. 
Like  the  fun  himfelf  who  fhines  on  the  rich  banks 
of  the  Paraguay,  Miranda  could  not  fhew  herfelf, 
without  inflaming  all  who  beheld  her.  But  fhe  con- 
veyed into  the  fouls,  fometimes  the  rage  of  defpair, 
and  fometimes  the  foft  weaknefs  of  fubmiflion  and  en- 
treaty. Siripa  threw  himfelf  at  her  feet,  and  declared 
that  fhe  was  not  only  free,  but  that  fhe  fhould  reign 
over  the  chief  and  the  people,  which  her  charms 
would  have  fubdued  to  Spain  more  effectually  than  the 
arms  of  a vi&oricus  nation.  How  could  fire  ftill,  added 
he,,  not  fqrget  an  unfortunate  hufband,  fallen  no  doubt 
yn'der  the  arrows  of  the  Indian  confpirators. 

Miranda,  ftill  more  offended  at  the  love  of  the  new 
cacique,  than  fhe  had  been  infenfible  to  that  of  his  bro- 
ther, anfwered  him  with  marks  of  contempt  and  infult, 
preferring  death  rather  than  a crown  from  the  hand  of  a 
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jlavage.  Had  (he  eroded  the  feas  with  her  hulband,  to  b 
forfake  and  betray  him  in  a world  where  the  European 
women  ought  to  let  the  example  of  virtue,  as  the  men 
4 id  that  of  bravery  ? But  Siripa,  having  np  idea  of  4 
fidelity  which  appeared  to  him  as  extraordinary  as  the 
jieroifm  of  the  Spaniards,  thought  that  time  would  wear 
off  thofe  fentitnents  in  a fex  not  made  for  a long  refill* 
ance  ; or  that  at  lead  fo  much  pride  could  not  be  con* 
quered  but  by  gentlenefs.  In  vain  did  Miranda  obdi- 
jaately  repulfe  the  attentions  of  the  cacique  ; he  oppofed 
potbing  but  kindnefs  and  refpedl  to  the  condancy  of  her 
denials. 

Ihj  the  mean  time  JIurtado,  returning  from  his  expe* 
dition,  found  nothing  but  a heap  of  bloody  allies  on 
£he  (pot  where  he  had  left  a citadel.  His  eyes  fought 
jVIiranda  every  where,  without  difcovering  fo  much  as 
the  Ihadow  or  the  footdeps  of  that  faithful  wife.  At 
Jad  he  heard  that  (he  was  amongd  the  perfidious  Indians, 
who  in  one  night  had  perpetrated  fo  many  crimes.  No 
danger  could  deter  him  from  going  to  refcue  Miranda 
from  her  ravifhers.  His  prefence  kindled  all  the  fury  of 
jealoufy  in  the  foul  of  the  cacique.  He  immediately 
Ordered  the  death  of  that  Spaniard,  whofe  prefence 
was  odious  to  him  on  fo  many  accounts.  Miranda  dif- 
armed  the  heart  of  this  barbarian,  and  obtained  a repeal 
of  the  fenteace  pronounced  againfl  her  hulband.  She 
even  obtained  leave  to  fee  him  fometimes  ; but  on  con- 
dition that  if  they  dared  to  liden  to  love,  and  give  way 
to  its  tranfports,  the  fird  moment  of  their  felicity  fhould 
be  the  lad  of  their  lives.  A prohibition  infinitely  more 
cruel  than  that  which  the  king  of  the  infernal  regions 
impeded?  upon  the  haplefs  Orpheus  ! How  can  a man 
poffefs  a lovely  wife,  and  not  fee  her  ? How  can  he 
fee  her  long,  and  not  once  enjoy  her  embraces  l What 
could  Siripa  expedt  frem  the  torment  to  which  he  had  con- 
demned that  couple  ? Love  is  ftrengthened  by  voluntary 
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felf-denial,  but  cannot  bear  compuifion.  Prohibition 
quickens  defire,  danger  increafes  its  boldnefs,  and  even 
death  invites  to  tafte  of  life.  After  paffing  many  days 
in  comforting  one  another  in  their  fiavery,  and  bathing 
in  thofe  tears  which  are  attra&ed,  dried  up,  and  in- 
ceffantly  renewed  in  the  tender  endearments  of  virtuous 
and  persecuted  love,  they  both  dared  to  wilh  for  one  of 
thofe  delightful  moments  which  redeem  whole  years  of 
lufferings,  After  feeing  one  another  a hundred  times, 
always  promi ling  and  always  refufmg,  in  hopes  of  meet- 
ing again  to  keep  the  oaths  of  hymen;  at  laft  love, 
ftronger  than  chains,  tyrants  and  death,  demanded  that 
fweet  tribute  which  virtue  offers  as  a homage  to  heaven 
in  the-  arms  of  conjugal  fidelity.  They  at  laft  enjoyed 
that  pleafure  which  the  angels  blefs  around  the  nuptial 
bed,  covering  their  faces  with  their  wings,  left  they 
Ihould  envy  men  a happinefs  that  is  unknown  in  para- 
dife.  One  day  the  barbarous  Siripa  found  Hurtado  in 
the  arms  of  Miranda.  He  inftantly  condemned  them, 
and  they  were  both  dragged  from  the  nuptial  bed  to 
the  ftake,  where  they  ended  their  lives  by  a lingering 
death,  within  fight  of  each  other,  amidft  the  fighs  of 
everlafting  love. 

Whilst  this  fcene  was  adling,  Mofchera,  now  be- 
come the  chief  of  the  few  remaining  Spaniards,  em- 
barked with  his  little  company  on  board  a veffel  that 
lay  at  anchor.  By  this  retreat,  Paraguay  was  totally 
delivered  from  the  nation  that  had  threatened  its  liberty. 
This  tranquillity  was  of  Ihort  duration.  Some  more 
confiderablc  forces  appeared  on  the  river  in  1535,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  new  colony 
foon  wanted  provifions.  All  who  ventured  out  to  fetch 
them  were  murdered  by  the  favages  ; and  they  were  forced 
to  forbid,  upon  pain  of  death,  any  one  going  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  new  fettlement. 

A WOMAN 
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A woman  whom  hunger  had  undoubtedly  hardened 
againft  the  fear  of  death,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the 
guards  who  were  pofted  round  the  colony,  to  preferve 
it  from  the  dangers  it  was  expofed  to  in  confequence 
of  the  famine^  Maldonata,  this  was  the  name  of  the  fu- 
gitive, having  wandered  about  for  fome  time  in  unknown 
and  unfrequented  roads,  entered  a cave  to  take  fome  reft. 
There,  to  her  great  terror,  fhe  found  a lionefs,  and  to 
her  great  aftonifhment,  fhe  beheld  the  formidable  beaft 
making  up  to  her,  half  trembling,  and  then  ftrcking 
her  and  licking  her  hands  with  piteous  cries,  fitter  to 
infpire  cpmpafiion  than  fear.  The  Spanifti  woman 
foon  found  that  the  lionefs  was  with  whelp,  and  that 
fier  groans  were  the  accents  of  a mother  who  calls  for 
help  to  get  rid  of  her  burden.  Maldonata  took  cour- 
age, and  alfifted  nature  in  that  painful  moment,  when 
flie  feems  reluctantly  to  give  light  to  all  beings,  and  that 
life  they  are  to  enjoy  for  fo  fhort  a fpace.  The  lio- 
nefs being  fafely  delivered,  fine  foon  went  out  to  fetch 
a plentiful  provifion,  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  her  be- 
nefaCirefs.  She  daily  ftiared  it  with  the  little  whelps, 
who,  born  fiy  her  aftiftance,  and  bred  up  with  her, 
feemed  by  their  wanton  frolics  and  innocent  bites  to  ac- 
knowledge an  obligation,  which  their  dam  repaid  with 
the  tendered  affiduities.  But  when  they  grew  bigger* 
and  nature  gave  them  inftindft  to  feek  their  own  prey, 
and  ftrength  to  feize  and  devour  it,  the  family  difperfed 
in  the  woods  ; and  the  lionefs,  who  was  no  longer  called 
to  the  cave  by  maternal  tendernefs,  difappeared  likewife 
to  roam  about  the  foreft,  which  her  hunger  daily  depo- 
pulated. 

Maldonata,  alone  and  without  fuftenance,  was 
forced  to  quit  a cavern  which  was  the  terror  of  fo  many 
living  creatures,  but  which  her  pity  had  made  a place  of 
fafety  for  her.  That  woman  now  felt,  with  forrow  .the 
lyant  of  a fociety,  that  had  been  fo  ufefultoher  : fhe  did 

not 
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]8  o o K not  wander  long,  before  fhe  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
v , favages.,  A lionefs  had  fed  her,  and  men  made  her  3 

flave.  Soon  after,  fhe  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  brought  her  back  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  com- 
mandant, more  favage  than  the  lions  or  the  wild  In- 
dians, did  not  think  her  fufficiently  punifhed  for  her 
flight  by  all  the  dangers  and  miferies  file  had  endured  : 
the  barbarian  commanded  that  file  fhould  be  tied  to  a 
tree  in  the  middle  of  a wood,  and  there  left  to  ftarve, 
pr  be  devoured  by  monfters. 

T wo  days  after,  fome  foldiers  went  to  fee  what  was 
become  of  the  unhappy  vidlim.  They  found,  her  alive, 
furrounded  with  hungry  tygers,  who  gaping  after  their 
prey,  durft  not  come  near  her,  for  fear  of  a lionefs  who 
lay  at  her  feet  with  her  whelps.  That  fight  ftruck  the 
foldiers  motionlefs  with  pity  and  terror.  When  the 
lionefs  faw  them,  fhe  withdrew  from  the  tree,  as  if  to 
make  room  for  them  to  unbind  her  benefaftrefs  ; but 
when  they  took  her  away,  the  animal  followed  gently, 
to  confirm,  by  her  carefles  and  foft  murmurs,  the  won- 
ders of  gratitude  which  the  woman  was  relating  to  her 
deliverers.  The  lionefs  with  her  whelps  for  fome  time 
followed  her  footfteps,  fhewing  all  the' Tigris  of  unfeigned 
forrow  that  a difconfolate  family  exprefs  when  they  at- 
tend a beloved  father  or  fon,  who  is  going  to  embark  for 
America,  from  whence  he  may  never  return  home. 

The  commandant,  informed  of  the  whole  adventure 
by  his  foldiers,  and  reftored  by  a monfter  of  the  woods 
to  thofe  feelings  of  humanity  which  his  favage  heart  had 
doubtlefs  put  off  in  eroding  the  feas,  fuffered  a woman 
to  live,  who  had  been  fo  vifibly  protected  by  heaven. 

Mean  while  the  Indians,  who  ftill  hovered  round 
the  Spanilh  colony,  with  an  intent  to  ftarve  it,  hemmed 
it  in  more  and  more  within  the  pallifadoes.  Returning 
to  Europe  feemed  to  be  the  only  remedy  for  fuch  great 
evils  but  the  Spaniards  were  prepoffeffed  with  the  no- 
tion 
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tion  that  that  the  inland  country  was  full  of  mines,  and  book 
this  belief  kept  up  their  conftancy.  They  abandoned  . Y*11'  j 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  went  and  founded  the  ifland  of  Af- 
fumption,  three  hundred  leagues  up  the  country,  but 
ftill  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  This  was  vifibly  remov- 
ing further  from  the  afliftance  of  the  mother  country, 
but  in  their  opinion,  it  was  getting  nearer  the  fountain 
of  riches  ; and  their  greedinefs  was  greater  ftill  than 
their  forefight. 

The  wild  inhabitants  of  a country  that  lay  nearer  the 
tropic,  were  lefs  courageous  than  thofe  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  more  eafily  civilized.  Far  from  molefting  the  Spa- 
niards, they  fupplied  them  with  provifions.  This  beha- 
viour gave  room  to  hope  that  it  might  be  poflible  to  fecure  . 
their  friendfhip,  if  they  could  be  brought  over  to  chriftia- 
nity  ; and  they  thought  the  the  moft  effectual  method  to 
do  this,  was,  to  give  them  a high  opinion  of  that  religion. 

To  this  purpofe  they  contrived  a proceffion  for  the  holi- 
days, in  which,  after  the  cuftom  of  the  mother  country, 
all  the  colonifts  were  to  appear  with  their  fhoulders  bare, 
and  the  inftruments  of  flagellation  in  their  hands.  The  In- 
dians were  invited  to  this  horrid  farce,  not  unlike  the  fa- 
naticifm  of  the  Corybantes,  and  fitter  to  infpire  an  ab- 
horrence for  chriftianity  than  to  recommend  it.  They 
flocked  to  this  barbarous  ceremony,  to  the  number  of 
eight  thoufand  men  armed  with  their  bows  and  arrows* 
which  they  never  left  behind,  fully  determined  to  drown 
thefe  ftrangers  in  their  own  blood,  fince  a religion  that 
taught  them  to  fhed  it,  tmift  certainly  make  them  ra- 
vage and  cruel. 

The  moment  that  the  cataftrophe  was  drawing 
near,  Xtala  was  informed  by  an  Indian  fervant  of  fo 
unexipe&ed  a plot.  That  Spanifli  general  gave  out  that, 
the  Topiges,  enemies  to  the  whole  country,  were  ad- 
vancing to  attack  the  place.  He  commanded  all  his 
troops  to  take  up. arms,  and  called  the  Indian  chiefs 
i together, 
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together,  to  deliberate  on  the  common  danger  that 
threatened  their  nation  and  his  own.  As  Toon  as  thefe 
men  were  in  the  power  of  the  Spaniards,  Itala  put 
them  to  death*  and  threatened  the  Indians  who  had 
attended  them  with  the  fame  fate.  The  unhappy  wretches 
fell  on  their  knes,  and  only  obtained  their  pardon  on 
fwearing  eternal  and  unlimited  obedience*  for  themfelves 
and  their  whole  nation.  The  reconciliation  was  fealed 
by  the  marriage  of  fome  Indian  women  with  Spaniards* 
a ceremony  far  more  pleafing  to  heaven  and  earth, 
than  that  fcourging  proceffion  that  was  to  have  ended 
in  a maffacre.  From  the  union  of  two  fuch  different 
nations,  fprang  the  race  of  the  Meftees,  now  fo  com- 
mon in  South  America.  Thus  it  is  the  fate  of  the  Spa- 
niards, in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  be  a mixed  race. 
That  of  the  moors  ftill  flows  in  their  veins  in  Europe, 
and  that  of  the  favdges  in  America.  Perhaps*  they  are 
no  lofers  by  this  mixture,  if  it  is  true  that  men,  as  Well 
as  animals,  are  the  better  for  eroding  the  breed.  And 
would  to  God  they  were  all  confounded  in  one  race, 
and  that  there  were  no  fuch  thing  as  national  antipa- 
thy, which  only  ferves  to  perpetuate  wars  and  all  the 
deftrudlive  paflionsi 

But  difeord  will  arife  between  brothers*  how  can 
we  therefore  expedt  that  all  mankind  ihould  become  one 
family,  when  the  children  of  this  family  ftill  third  for 
each  other’s  blood,  and  whilft  this  cruel  thirft  is  excited 
and  kept  up  by  that  of  gold  ? 

It  was  this  fhameful  paffion,  this  cruel  greedinefs, 
which  induced  the  Spaniards  to  keep  ftill  further 
from  the  fea,  and  nearer  the  mountains;  nor  did  they 
grow  wifer  or  more  humane,  by  the  danger  they  had  ex- 
pofed  themfelves  to  by  advancing  fo  far  into  the  coun- 
try, of  being  all  deftroyed  by  the  favages.  ' They 
feemed,  by  the  cruelties  they  exercifed  upon  the  Indi- 
ans, to  punifti  them  for  their  own  ohftinaey  in  look-** 
i ing 
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ing  for  gold  were  there  was  none.  Several  {hips  which 
were  bringing  them  troops  and  ammunition,  were  loft 
by  venturing  too  far  up  the  river,  and  all  on  board  pe- 
rilhed  y yet  even  this  could,  not  reclaim  them,  and  it 
was  but  in  cpnfequence  of  repeated  orders  from  the  mo- 
ther country  that  they  reftored  Buenos  Ayres.  This 
neceflary  undertaking  was  now  become  eafy.  The  Spa- 
niards, who  had  multiplied  in  Paraguay,  were  ftrong 
enough  to  reftrain  or  deftroy  the  nations  that  might  op- 
pofe  them.  They  accordingly  met  with  no  great  diffi- 
culty. Juan  Ortiz  de  Zarate  executed  it  in  1580,  and 
rebuilt  Buenos  Ayres  upon  the  old  fpot,  which  had  been 
forfaken  for  forty  years.  The  petty  nations  that  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood,  fubmitted  to  the  yoke,  or  fled 
to  diftant  parts  to  enjoy  their  freedom. 

As  foon  as  the  colony  was  provided  with  a capital, 
it  began  to  acquire  fome  folidity ; and  in  procefs  of 
time,  they  formed  four  great  provinces,  the  Tucuman, 
Santa  Crux  de  la  Sierra,  Paraguay  proper,  and  Rio  de 
la  Plata.  In  all  this  immenfe  fpace,  there  are  but  twelve 
towns,  fcattered  up  and  down,  which  in  Europe  would 
be  reckoned  only  fmall  market  towns.  They  confift  of 
a few  houfes  or  huts,  placed  without  any  regularity,  and 
parted  by  little  woods  or  groves,  fo  that  every  houfe 
looks  like  a (ingle  plantation.  All  round  each  town  are 
lome  fmall  villages  of  conquered  Indians.  The  reft  of 
the  country  is  entirely  a wildernefs,  or  inhabited  by  inde- 
pendent favages.  Their  rage  againft  thofe  who  have 
forced  them  to  fly  to  inacceflible  mountains  is  inconceiv- 
able. They  are  continually  coming  down,  in  hopes  of 
murdering  fome  of  their  tyrants.  Thefe  inroads  pre- 
vent all  communication  between  the  Spanifti  fettle-- 
ments. 

The  capital  itfelf  has  fome  defers  that  are  detri- 
mental to  induftry.  Buenos  Ayres  has  indeed  fome  ad- 
vantages. The  fituation  is  healthy  and  pleafant,  and  the 
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people  may  be  about  a quarter  of  the  number.  One 
fide  of  the  town  is  defended  by  a fortrefs,  with  a gar- 
fifon  of  a thoufand  men  : and  the  reft  is  furrounded  by 
the  river.  Thefe  precautions  are  extremely  proper,  but 
inadequate  to  the  end  propofed. 

Th^  town  ftands  feventy  leagues  from  the  fea* 
Large  fliips  cannot  come  Up  tc»  it,  and  the  fmalleft 
veflels  run  great  rifques  in  failing  up  a river  that  wants 
depth,  is  full  of  Hlands,  flhoals  and  rocks,  and  where 
jftOrms  are  rhore  frequent  and  more  dreadful  than  on 
the  ocean.  They  are  obliged  to  anchor  every  night  on 
the  fpot  they  come  to  * and  orf  the  calmeft  days,  a pilot 
rrmft  go  before  in  a boat  to  take  the  foundings,  and 
trace  the  way  for  them.  The  danger  is  not  over  even 
in  the  harbour.  Which  is  within  three  leagues  of  the 
town.  Though  the  fliips  take  care  to  caft  all  their  an- 
chors, and  to  fecure  their  cables  with  ftrong  iron  chains, 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  funk  by  a furious  wind, 
which  comes  from  the  frontiers  of  Chili,  and,  as  it 
meets  with  nothing  to  check  its  progrefs  over  a plain  of 
three  hundred  leagues,  grows  liill  more  impetuous  as  it 
enters  the  channel  of  the  river. 

l£  the  Spaniards  had  not  been  too  much  dire&ed  by 
chance  in  fixing  moil  of  their  American  fettlements,1 
they  would  have  occupied  the  port  of  Infenada,  or  that  of 
Baragon,  at  the  entrahce  of  the  river  Plata,  to  the 
Weft,  or  that  of  Maldonado,  that  lies  on  the  fame  line 
to  the  eaft.  The  frequent  accidents  that  have  happehe<j 
dti  the  river,  and  other  political  reafons,  have  at  laft 
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cf  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  1726,  they  built  a^citadel  forty  Fa  o > tt 

leagues  lower,  at  Monte  Video,  flanked  with  four  baf-  V1II,|..;| 

tions,  and  defended  by  a numerous  artillery,  and  a gar- 

rifon  of  two  hundred  men.  They  afterwards  found 

that  this  harbour  was  only  fit  for  finall  veflTels,  and' 

therefore  removed  to  Maldonado,  where  the  fortifications 

Were  built  by  the  Guaranis  without  pay,  as  were  like- 

wife  thofe  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video.  It  is 

by  nature  one  of  the  fineft  harbours  in  the  world.  It 

is  large  enough  to  contain  the  moft  numerous  fleet ; and 

the  entrance  which  .is  narrow,  is  very  eafily  defended. 

The  air  is  excellent,  there  is  plenty  of  wood,  and  the 
foil  is  very  fertile.  When  once  they  have  fubdued  the  na- 
tives, who  are  a refolute,  warlike  and  robuft  people,  and 
when  the  families  which  are  removed  thither  from  tirrfe  to 
time,  from  the  Canary  iflands,  halve  improved  the  lands, 
it  will  be  a “complete  fettlement.  The  /hips  that  are 
failing  from  Europe  to  the  South  feas,  will  find  there  & 
fafe  harbour,  and  ail  the  refreftiments  they  may  want. 

In  time  it  will  become  the  natural  ftaple  for  the  trade 
of  Paraguay  ; and  may  /till  be  improved,  when  the 
Spaniards  /hall  have  adopted  better  principles  of  govern- 
ment. At  prefent  it  is  not  very  confiderable. 

The  richeft  produce  that  is  peculiar  to  that  Goiltr-  Trade  of 
nent,  is  the  herb  of  Paraguay.  It  is  the  leaf  of  a mid-  ParaS uaVi 
die  fized  tree.  The  tafte  is  not  Uhl  ike'  that  6fi  mal- 
lows, and  the  ihape  is  that  of  an  orange  tree.  It  is 
divided  into  three  clafles.  The  firft,  called  caacuys,  is' 
the  bud^  when  it  is  juft  opening  to  unfold  its  leaves.  It 
is  far  fuperior  to  the  other  two,  but  will  not  keep  fo 
long,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  export  it  to  any  dif- 
ftance.  The  next,  which  is  called  caamini , is  the  full 
grown  leaf  ftripped  of  its  ftalks.  If  the  ftalks  are  left 
on,  it  is.  called  caaguazu. , which  is  the  third  fort.  TKe 
leaves,  are  firft  roafted,  and  then  kept  in  pits  digged  in  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  bulls' hides*  . 

Wol.  II,  B b Tal 
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book  The  mountains  of  Maracayu,  at  the  eaft  fide  of  Pa- 
t VIn-  raguay,  furnifh  the  herb  that  is  moft  efteemed.  The 
tree  does  not  grow  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  but  in  the 
marfhy  bottoms  that  lie  between  them.  This  herb  firft 
grew  famous  in  diftant  parts,  being  fent:  from  Affump- 
tion,  which  is  called  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  though  in 
fa&  it  is  a very  inconfiderable  place.  It  had  always 
been  the  delight  of  the  favages  ; and  the  firft  exportation 
returned  confiderable  profits,  but  the  town  was  foon 
obliged  to  drop  this  trade,  having  loft  all  the  Indians  of 
that  territory  in  fending  the  herb  fo  far.  There  re- 
mained nothing  but  a defert  for  forty  leagues  round  the 
place,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  loft  the  only  chance  they 
had  of  enriching  themfelves. 

The  new  Villa  Rica,  near  Maracayu,  engroffed  this 
branch  of  trade,  but  were  foon  obliged  to  fhare  it  with 
the  Guaranis,  who  at  firft  gathered  the  herb  only  for 
their  own  ufe,  but  foon  began  to  fell  it.  This  employ- 
ment, together  with  a journey  of  four  hundred  leagues 
going  and  coming,  kept  them  at  a diftance  from  home 
great  part  of  the  year,  fo  that  they, grew  unmindful  of 
religion,  and  unconnedted  with  the  colony.  Many  of 
them  perifhed  by  change  of  air  and  fatigue.  Some  grew 
weary  of  this  laborious  employment,  and  ran  away  into 
the  woods,  where  they  refumed  their  former  way  of  life. 
Befides,  the  villages  having  no  men  to  defend  them,  lay 
<expofed  to  the  inroads  of  the  enemy.  To  obviate  thefe 
inconveniences,  the  mifiionaries  fent  for  feeds  from  Ma- 
racayu, and  fowed  them  in  thofe  parts  of  their  grounds 
that  were  moft  analagous  to  the  foil  of  the  mountains. 
Thefe  trees  have  multiplied  exceedingly,  and  have  not 
degenerated,  at  leaft  not  vifibly. 

The  produce  of  thefe  plantations -added  to  that  which 
grows  fpontaneoully,  is  very  confiderable.  Some  is 
confirmed  in  Paraguay,  and  Chili  and  Peru  take  off  an- 
nually 100,000  arrobes,  which*  at  the  rate  of  23  livres 

iz 
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i2  fous  6 deniers  make  an  article  of  exportation  of  B 
'2,362,500  livres 


extol  as  a prelervative  againft  moft  difeafes,  is  ufed  all 
over  that  part  of  the  new  hemifphere.  It  is  dried  and 


almoft  pov/dered,  and  then  put  into  a cup,  with  fiigar, 
lemon  juice*  and  fweet-fcented  pafte  ; then  they  pout 


boiling  water  upon  it,  and  drink  it  off  direcftly,  before 
it  has  time  to  turn  black. 


The  herb  of  Paraguay  is  not  an  object  of  utility  to 


Europe  ; but  that  country  is  valuable  on  other  accounts, 
and  in  particular  for  the  hides  it  fends  over.  When  the 
Spaniards  forfook  Buenos  Ayres  in  1538,  they  left  fome 
horned  cattle  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  which  they  had 
brought  over  from  their  own  country.  They  multiplied 
to  fuch  a degree  in  thofe  paftures,  that  nobody  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  take  them  home  when  the  towri 
was  reftored.  Afterwards  they  contrived  to  knock  them 
bn  the  head,  merely  for  the  fake  of  their  hides.  The 
manner  in  which  they  do  it  is  curious  enough. 

A number  of  huntfmen  on  horfeback  repair  to  the 
places  where  they  know  there  ate  moft  Wild  bulls.  Each 
purfues  his  own  beaft,  and  hamftrings  him  with  a fharp 
iron  cut  in  the  fliape  of  a crefeent,  and  faftened  to  a 
long  handle.  When  he  has  brought  him  to  the  ground, 
he  purfues  others  and  difables  them  in  the  fame  manner. 
After  fome  days  fpeht  in  this  violent  exercife,  they  ride 
back,  find  the  bulls  where  they  had  left  them,  flay 
them*  and  carry  away  the  hides,  and  fometimes  the  ton- 
gues and  the  fat,  and  all  the  reft  they  leave  to  be  de- 
voured by  numbers  of  vultures  and  other  birds  of  prey. 

Hides  were  fo  cheap  at  firft,  that  they  would  hardly 
fetch  one  livre  fix  fous  a-piece  a,  though  the  buyers  re- 
fufed  a great  many  becaufe  they  were  not  of  the  right 

y Near  one  guinea.  * About  103,360!. 

a About  is.  2 d. 
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fize  ; but  they  are  grown  dearer  fince  there  are  fewer 
bulls.  This  decreafe  is  not  owing  fo  much  to  the  huntf- 
men  as  to  the  wild  dogs.  Thofe  mifchievous  animals 
make  fuch  havock,  that  the  colony  is  in  danger  of  lofing 
that  lucrative  branch  of  trade.  The  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  this  misfortune 
by  ordering  part  of  the  garrifon  out  to  deftroy  thofe  fierce 
dogs.  The  foldiers,  at  their  return  from  this  necefiary 
expedition,  were  fo  hooted  at,  that  they  would  not  go 
any  more  on  an  errand  that  caft  a ridicule  upon  them, 
and  expofed  them  to  the  contempt  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen. 

The  deficiency  in  the  article  of  hides,  will  be  made 
up  by  tobacco,  which  they  have  begun  to  cultivate  in 
Paraguay  with  good  fuccefs.  They  already  fend  over  a 
confiderable  quantity  every  year  ; as  likewife  vicuna 
wool,  which  comes  from  the  mountains  ; and  metals ; all 
which  productions  are  foreign  to  the  colony. 

The  firft  Spaniards  who  came  to  Paraguay,  made  no 
doubt  but  a country  that  lay  fo  near  Peru  muft  contain 
great  riches.  They  aCted  in  confequence  of  this  perfua- 
jfion,  which  was  kept  up  for  a whole  century  by  fome 
very  trifling  incidents.  At  laft  they  were  forced  to  give 
up  this  chimerical  idea  ; but  after  it  had  long  been  dif- 
believed,  it  was  again  revived  to  ferve  fome  private  pur- 
pofe.  It  is  now  certainly  known  that  Paraguay  has  no 
gold  or  filver  but  what  comes  from  Chili  and  Potofi. 
Some  of  it  circulates  in  the  colony  j a great  deal  more 
is  fmuggled  into  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  ; and  every 
year  about  five  millions  are  (hipped  off  from  Buenos 
Ayres  for  the  mother  country. 

This  account  of  the  natural  and  moral  properties, 
' as  well  as  of  the  riches  of  Paraguay,  does  not  convey 
the  idea  of  a very  famous  colony.  It  has  been  indebted 
for  the  attention  that  has  all  along  been  paid  to  it,  to 
an  eftablifhment  formed  in  its  center,  which,  after  long 
4 debates. 
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debates,  has  at  laft  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
wifeft  men.  The  opinion  we  are  to  entertain  of  it, 
feems  at  laft  to  be  determined  by  philofophy,  before 
which  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  faction  fhould  difap- 
pear,  as  fhades  vanifh  before  the  light. 

The  Jefuits  intruded  with  the  miffions  of  Peru* 
being  informed  how  the  Incas  governed  their  empire 
and  made  their  conquefts,  adopted  their  plan  in  the 
execution  of  a grand  project  they  had  formed.  The 
defendants  of  Manco  Capac,  marched  to  their  frontiers* 
with  powerful  armies,  compofed  of  foldiers  who  at  leaft 
knew  how  to  obey,  to  fight,  and  to  intrench  themfelves  j 
and  who,  with  better  offenfive  weapons  than  thofe  of 
the  favages,  had  fhields  and  defenfive  weapons,  which 
their  enemies  had  not.  They  propofed  to  the  nation 
they  wanted  to  add  to  their  empire,  to  embrace  their 
religion,  laws,  and  manners,  to  quit  their  forefts  and 
to  live  in  fociety.  They  frequently  met  with  oppofi- 
tion.  Moft  of  thofe  people  held  out  a great  while  in 
defence  of  their  prejudices  and  their  liberty.  The  Incas 
then  had  recourfe  to  patience,  and  fent  frefh  deputies, 
who  again  endeavoured  to  perfuade  them.  Sometimes 
thofe  deputies  were  murdered  ; fometimes  the  favages  fell 
upon  the  army  of  the  Incas.  Thefe  fought  bravely,  and 
had  always  the  advantage.  They  conftantly  ceafed  fighting 
as  foon  as  they  had  obtained  the  victory.  If  they  took  any 
prifoners,  they  treated  them  fo  kindly,  that  they  were 
in  raptures  with  the  yoke  of  thefe  humane  conquerors, 
and  made  fuch  a favourable  report  at  home,  that  their 
nation  became  entirely  attached  to  them.  A Peruvian 
army  was  feldom  the  aggreflor,  and  the  Inca  has  often 
been  known  to  forbear  hoftilities,  even  after  he  had  ex- 
perienced the  perfidy  of  the  barbarians,  and  feveral  of 
his  foldiers  had  been  murdered. 

The  Jefuits,  who  had  no  army,  only  made  ufe  of  per- 
fuafion.  They  went  into  the  forefts  to  look  for  the  fa- 
B b 3 vages. 
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BOOK  vages,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  renounce  their  old 
, , cuftoms  and  prejudices,  to  embrace  a religion  which 

“ " they  could  not  underftand,  and  to  enjoy  the  Tweets  of 

Tociety  which  they  were  ftrangers  to. 

The  Incas  had  another  advantage  over  the  Jefuits, 
which  was,  the  nature  of  their  religion,  calculated  to 
ftrike  the  fenfes.  It  is  a more  eafy  matter  to  perfuade 
men  to  worihip  the  fun  which  they  fee,  than  to  adore 
an  invifible  God,  and  to  believe  dodtrines  and  myfteries 
which  they  cannot  comprehend.  Accordingly  the  Jefuits 
were  fo  wife  as  to  civilize  the  favages  in  fome  meafure, 
before  they  attempted  to  convert  them.  They  did  not 
pretend  to  make  them  chriftians,  till  they  had  made 
them  men.  As  foon  as  they  had  got  them  toge? 
ther,  they  began  to  fupply  them  with  all  the  good 
things  they  had  promifed  them,  and  made  them  embrace 
chriftianity,  when,  by  making  them  happy,  they  had 
made  them  tradtable. 

The  divifion  of  lands  into  three  fhares  for  religious 
purpofes,  for  the  public,  and  for  individuals  ; the  work- 
ing for  orphans,  old  people  and  foldiers  j the  giving  re- 
wards for  great  adlions  ; the  infpedion  and  cenfure  of 
manners  ; the  effedls  of  benevolence  j feftivals  inter- 
mingled with  labour  ; military  exercifes,  fubordination, 
prefervatives  again#  idlenefs,  refpedl  for  religion  and  the 
laws,  the  union  of  political  and  religious  authority  in 
the  fame  hands  : in  a word,  whatever  was  admired  in 
the  legillation  of  the  Incas,  was  pradtifed  in  greater  per- 
jfedlion  at  Paraguay. 

The  Incas  and  the  Jefuits  have  alike  eftablifhed  an 
order  that  prevents  the  commiffion  of  crimes,  and  in- 
rlidls  the  punifhment.  There  is  hardly  fuch  a thing  as 
a delinquent  in  Paraguay.  Their  morals  are  pure,  and 
are  kept  fo  by  gentler  means  ftill  than  in  Peru.  The 
laws  were  fevere  in  that  empire  ; they  are  not  fo  among# 
the  Guaranis*  Punifhments  are  not  dreaded  there,  and 
£ men 
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men  fear  nothing  but  the  reproach  of  their  own  con-  B 
fcience. 

After  the  example  of  the  Incas,  the  Jefuits  have 
eftablifhed  the  theocratical  government,  with  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  confeflion,  which  is  of  great  fer- 
vice,  fo  long  as  its  inftitutors  fhall  not  make  an  ill  ufe 
of  it.  This  alone  anfwers  the  end  of  penal  laws,  and 
keeps  up  a purity  of  manners.  In  Paraguay,  religion, 
more  forcible  than  the  fword,  brings  the  guilty  perfon 
to  the  feet  of  the  magiftrate.  There,  far  from  pallia- 
ting his  crime,  remorfe  makes  him  rather  aggravate  it ; 
and  inftead  of  eluding  his  punifhment,  he  begs  for  it  on 
his  knees.  The  more  public  and  fevefe  it  is,  the 
more  it  quiets  the  confcience  of  the  criminal.  Thus 
punifhment,  which  every  where  elfe  is  the  dread  of  ma- 
lefa&ors,  is  their  comfort  there,  as  it  puts  an  end  to  re- 
morfe  by  expiation.  The  people  of  Paraguay  have  no 
civil  laws,  becaufe  they  know  of  no  property  ; nor  have 
they  any  criminal  laws,  becaufe  every  one  is  his  o wn 
accufer,  and  voluntarily  fubmits  to  his  punifhment : 
their  only  laws  are  the  precepts  of  religion.  Theocracy 
would  be  the  beft  of  all  governments,  if  it  were  pof- 
fible  to  preferve  it  in  its  purity : but  then  it  muft  be 
always  under  the  dire&ion  of  virtuous  men,  deeply  im- 
preffed  with  its  true  principles  ; religion  fhould  infpire 
none  but  the  duties  of  fociety  ; fhould  call  nothing  a 
crime  but  what  offends  againft  the  natural  rights  of 
mankind  ; fhould  not,  in  its  precepts,  fubftitute 
prayers  to  labours,  vain  ceremonies  of  worfhip  to  works 
of  charity,  or  needlefs  fcruples  to  well-grounded  re- 
morfe. 

But  it  can  hardly  be  expeffed  that  Spanifh  or  Italian 
Jefuits,  fhould  not  have  tranfmitted  to  Paraguay  the 
monaftic  notions  and  pra£tices  of  Rome  or  Madrid. 
However,  if  they  have  introduced  fome  abufes,  it  muft 
be  confeffed  it  has  been  with  fuch  peculiar  advantages, 
B b 4 that, 
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® yjjT  K perhaps,  it  is  impofiible  to  do  fo  much  good  to  men 
„ f ~ ■ an7  where  elfe,  with  fo  little  injury. 

There  aie  more  arts  and  conveniences  in  the  re- 
publics of  the  Jefuits  than  in  Cufco  itfelf,  without  more 
luxury.  The  ufe  of  coin  is  unknown  there.  The 
watchmaker,  the  weaver,  the  lockfmith,  the  taylor,*  all 
tlepofit  their  works  in  public  warehoufes.  They  are* 
fupplied  with  all  negeflarjes  ; for  the  hufbandman  has 
laboured  for  them.  The  Jefuits  watch  over  the  wants 
of  all,  with  magiftrates  chofen  by  the  people. 

There  is  no  diflindlion  of  Nations  ; and  it  is  the 
only  fociety  on  earth  where  men  enjoy  that  equality 
which  is  the  fecond  of  all  bleffings  -3  for  liberty  is  unr 
doubtedly  the  firft. 

The  Incas  and  the  Jefuits  have  both  made  religion 
refpedlable  by  the  dazzling  pomp  of  outward  ceremo- 
nies. Nothing  could  be  more  magnificent  than  the 
temples  of  the  fun  ; and  the  churches  in  Paraguay  are 
equal  to  the  fineft  in  Europe.  The  Jefuits  have  made 
their  worfh ip  pleafant,  without  making  it  ah  indecent 
farce.  The  Indians  are  allured  to  church  by  foothing 
mufic,  affe&ing  hymns,  paintings  that  fpeak  to  the  eyes, 
and  the  majeftyof  ceremonies  ; fo  thatpleafure  is  blended 
with  the  exercifes  of  piety.  It  is  there  that  religion  is  ami- 
able, and  that  che  people  firft  love  it  in  its  minifters.  No- 
thing can  equal  the  purity  gf  manners,  the  mild  and 
tender  zeal,  and  the  paternal  kindnefs  of  the  Jefuits  of 
Paraguay.  Every  pallor  is  truly  the  father,  as  he  is  the 
guide  of  his  parilhioners.  His  authority  is  not  felt,  be- 
caufe  he  ■commands,  forbids,  and  punilhes  nothing,  but 
.what  is  commanded,  forbidden  and  puniihed  by  the  re- 
ligion they  all  adore  and  love,  as  he  himfelf  does. 

It  fhould  feem  that  men  mull  have  multiplied  ex- 
tremely under  a government  where  no  one  is  idle, 
where  no  one  is  fatigued  with  labour,  where  food,  is 
wholefome  and  plentiful, ' and  the  fame  for  all  5 where 

all 
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all  have  comfortable  abodes  and  good  clothing  ; where  B 
the  aged,  the  ficky  widows  and  orphans,  are  affifted 
in  a manner  unknown  to  all  the  earth  befides; 
where  every  one  marries  from  choice  and  not  for  in- 
tereft,  and  where  a number  of  children  is  a comfort,  and 
can  never  be  a burden  ; where  debauchery,  the  offspring 
of  idlenefs,  that  corrupter  of  opulence  and  poverty, 
never  haftens  the  decays  of  human  life  ; where  nothing 
ftirs  up  factitious  paffions,  or  contradicts  thofe  that  are 
regulated  by  nature  and  reafon  ; where  the  people  en- 
joy the  advantages  of  trade,  and  are  not  expofed  to  the 
contagion  of  vice  and  luxury  ; where  plentiful  maga- 
zines, and  a friendly  intercourfe  between  nations  united 
in  the  bonds  of  the  fame  religion,  are  a fecurity  again# 
any  fcarcity  that  might  happen  from  the  inconftancy  or 
inclemency'  of  the  feafons ; where  public  jufticfe  has 
never  been  reduced  to  the  cruel  neceffity  of  condemning 
a fingle  malefaCtor  to  death,  to  difgrace,  or  to  any  pu- 
nifhment  of  a long  duration  ; where  the  very  names  of  a 
tax  or  a law  fuit,  thofe  tv/o  terrible  fcourges  which 
every  where  elfe  affliCf  mankind,  are  unknown  ; fuch  a 
country  muff  naturally  be  expe&ed  to  be  the  mod  popu- 
lous in  the  world  ; but  this  is  not  the  cafe. 

This  dominion,  which  began  in  the  year  1610,  ex- 
tends from  the  Parana,  which  falls  into  the  Paragua 
under  the  27th  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  to  the  Uragua 
that  falls  into  the  fame  river  towards  the  34th  degree. 
On  the  banks  of  thofe  two  great  rivers,  which  defcend 
from  the  mountains  near  Brazil,  in  the  fertile  plains  that 
lie  between  them,  the  Jefuits  had  already,  in  1676, 
fettled  twenty-two  villages ; how  populous  they  were  is 
not  known.  In  1702,  there  were  twenty-nine,  con- 
fining in  all  of  22,761  families,  which  made  a popu- 
lation of  89,491  fouls.  The  habitations  and  inhabi- 
tants have  increafed  fince,  and  the  whole  may  now 
amount  to  200^000. 


The 
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o o K The  religious  legiflators  have  long  been  fufpe&ed  of 
VI11'  f curtailing  the  lift  of  their  fubjefts  to  defraud  Spain  of 
the  tribute  they  had  fubmitted  to  pay;  and  the  court  of 
Madrid  has  exprefled  fome  uneaftnefs  on  that  account. 
An  exa£I  inquiry  has  difpelled  thofe  injurious  and  ill- 
grounded  fufpicions.  It  was  not  very  likely  that  a 
fociety  that  was  always  jealous  of  their  honour,  fhould 
for  a mean  and  low  intereft,  facrifice  a fenfe  of  greatnefs, 
adequate  to  the  majefty  of  the  ftru&ure  they  were  ere&- 
ing  with  fo  much  care  and  pains. 

Those  who  were  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
genius  of  the  fociety  not  to  flander  it  fo  grofly,  gave 
out  that  the  Guaranis  did  not  multiply,  becaufe  they  pe- 
rilled by  working  in  the  mines.  This  accufation, 
urged  above  a hundred  years  ago,  has  been  propa- 
gated by  the  fame  fpirit  of  avarice,  envy  and  ill  na- 
ture, that  firft  invented  it.  The  more  the  Spanifh  mi- 
niftry  have  fearched  for  thefe  hidden  treafures,  the 
more  they  have  been  convinced  that  they  were  all  chi- 
merical. If  the  Jefuits  had  found  mines,  they  certainly 
would  never  have  opened  that  door  to  every  kind  of 
vice,  which  would  foon  have  wafted  their  empire  and 
ruined  their  power. 

Others  are  of  opinion  that  the  oppreftion  of  monkifh 
government  muft  have  checked  the  population  of  the 
Guaranis.  But  this  is  hardly  reconcileable  with  that 
blind  confidence,  and  that  exceftive  attachment  the  Gua- 
ranis are  faid  to  have  for  the  miftionaries  who  govern 
them.  Oppreftion  confifts  in  impofing  labour  and  tri- 
bute ; in  arbitrary  levies  of  men  and  money  to  com- 
pofe  armies  and  fleets,  deftined  for  deftrudlion ; in  the 
forcible  execution  of  laws  impofed  without  the  confent 
of  the  people,  and  contrary  to  the  remonftrances  of  the 
magiftrates ; in  the  violation  of  public,  and  the  efta- 
Llifhment  of  private  privilege  ; in  the  undue  exercife  of 
a pretended  divine  authority,  enforced  by  the  fword  of 

juftice. 
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juftice.  This  is  opppreffion.  But  it  can  never  exift, 
where  every  aCtien  is  the  refult  of  voluntary  fubmifiion5 
and  proceeds  from  inclination  founded  on  conviction, 
and  where  nothing  is  done  but  from  choice,  and  full 
approbation.  This  is  that  gentle  fway  of  opinion.,  the 
only  one,  perhaps,  that  it  is  lawful  for  one  man  to  ex-? 
ercife  over  another,  becaufe  it  makes  them  happy  who 
jfubmit  to  it.  Such  is  mod  certainly  that  of  the  Jefuits 
in  Paraguay,  fince  whole  nations  are  come  of  their  own 
accord,  to  incorporate  into  their  government,  and  not 
one  has  ever  thrown  off  the  yoke.  No  one  will  dare 
to  affert  that  fifty  Jefuits  have  been  able  to  compel  two 
hundred  thoufand  Indians  to  be  their  flaves,  who  had  it 
in  their  power  either  to  murder  their  priefts,  or  to  run 
away  to  the  deferts.  This  ftrange  paradox  would  never 
fie  believed,  even  by  the  moft  credulous. 

Some  have  fufpe&ed  that  the  Jefuits  had  propagated 
thofe  high  notions  of  celibacy  amongft  their  people, 
which  were  fo  prevalent  in  Ebrope  in  the  dark-ages  of  ig- 
rance,  and  are  not  yet  entirely  eradicated,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  continual  expoftulations  of  nature,  reafon  and  fo- 
ciety.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe.  Themifiio- 
naries  have  not  fo  much  as  told  their  converts  of  a fu- 
perftition  which  was  totally  unfit  for  that  climate,  and 
would  have  defeated  their  beft  inftitutions. 

'Lastly,  our  politicians  have  accounted  for  the  want 
of  population  of  the  Guaranis,  from  their  having  no 
property.  Undoubtedly  the  maxim  we  go  upon,  when 
we  confider  property  as  a fource  of  multiplication,  both 
of  men  and  fubfiftence,  is  an  unqueftionable  truth  ; but 
fuch  is  the  fate  of  the  beft  inftitutions,  that  our  politi- 
cal errors  will  often  endanger  them.  Under  the  law 
of  property,  when  it  is  attended  with  avarice,  ambition, 
luxury,  a multitude  of  imaginary  wants,  and  a thoufand 
pther  irregularities  arifing  from  the  imperfections  of  our 
overnments  j the  bounds  of  our  poffeffions,  fometimes 
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B o o K too  much  confined,  fometimes  too  much  extended,  at  once 
c #op  both  the  fertility  of  our  lands  and  the  increafe  of  our 

fpecies.  Thefe  inconveniences  exift  not  in  Paraguay. 
All  are  fure  ©f  a fubfiftence  ; all  confequently  enjoy  the 
great  benefits  of  property  without  the  name.  It  is  not 
therefore  properly  the  want  of  it  that  has  prevented  the 
progrefs  of  their  population  ; but  other  caufes  may  be 
affigned. 

First,  the  Portuguefe  of  S.  Paul,  in  1631,  deftroyed 
twelve  or  thirteen  communities  in  the  province  of  Gua- 
yra,  the  neareft  to  Brazil.  The  greateft  part  of  the 

97.000  Indians  who  lived  there,  perifhed  by  the  fword, 
or  m flavery,  or  with  hunger  in  the  forefts.  Only 

12.000  efcaped,  who  fled  for  fafety  to  other  parts  further 
diftant  from  the  Portuguefe. 

This  deftrudtion,  the  repairing  of  which  muft  be 
the  work  of  ages,  was  followed  by  How  but  inceffant 
Ioffes.  The  favage  nations  that  hovered  about  the  ha- 
bitations of  the  Guaranis,  to  carry  off  their  provifions, 
barbaroufly  murdered  all  who  offered  to  oppofe  them. 

Those  calamities  have  been  followed  by  another  far 
more  dreadful.  The  Europeans  brought  the  fmall-pox 
amongft  the  Guaranis,  and  that  diftemper  is  more  fatal 
in  Paraguay  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  It 
fweeps  away  thoufands,  and  hardly  any  ever  recover. 
It  is  furprifing  that  the  Jefuits,  who  could  not  be  ig- 
norant of  the  falutary  effects  of  inoculation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amazon,  fhould  perfift  in  negledtingfo  fafe 
and  eafy  a method  of  faving  the  lives  of  their  con- 
verts. It  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed  that  legiflators  fo  en- 
lightened could  be  prejudiced  by  the  ridiculous  objec- 
tions of  fome  ignorant  divines,  againft  a practice  fo 
univerfally  authorized  by  its  great  fuccefs. 

Besides  thefe  caufes  of  depopulation,  the  Guara- 
nis meet  with  others  from  their  own  climate,  which  of 
itfelf  breeds  contagious  diftempers?  efpeciaMy  on  the 

banks 
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banks  of  the  Parana,  where  thick  and  conftant  fogs,  B o o 
under  a fultry  fky,  make  the  air  damp  and  unwholefome.  , V1IL 
The  Guaranis  are  the  iefs  able  to  refift  the  malignancy 
of  thefe  vapours,  as  they  are  great  eaters,  though  in  a 
hot  country.  They  eat  their  fruit  green,  and  their 
meat  almoft  raw;  this  occafions  a bad  digeftion,  foul 
humours,  and  infirmities  which  they  tranfmit  to  their 
pofterity.  The  mafs  of  blood  being  tainted  by  improper 
food  and  a noxious  air,  is  not  likely  to  produce  a 
numerous  and  long-lived  offspring. 

The  Chiquitos,  though  they  advance  further  into 
the  torrid  zone,  are  much  ftronger  than  the  Guaranis, 
who  live  nearer  the  tropic  and  beyond  it.  Under  the 
name  of  Chiquitos  are  included  many  fmall  nations, 
inhabiting  a fpace  that  extends  from  the  14th  to  the 
21ft  degree  of  fouth  latitude.  That  country  is  hot, 
hilly  and  fruitful ; and  interfered  on  the  weft  fide  by 
three  rivers,  which  all  meet  and  take  the  name  of  Ma- 
dera ; and  this  at  laft  falls  into  the  great  river  of  the 
Amazons. 

The  firft  conquerors  of  Peru  were  acquainted  with 
the  Chiquitos,  but  could  not  fubdue  them ; and  their 
fucceffors  attempted  it  in  vain.  In  1692,  the  Jefuits 
undertook  what  force  could  never  effed.  This  project 
alarmed  the  Spaniards  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  who 
made  a great  profit  of  the  Haves  they  took  in  thofe  parts, 
and  fold  very  dear  to  work  in  the  mines  of  Potofi, 
and  for  other  purpofes.  They  knew  that  the  miflio- 
naries,  who,  either  from  religion  or  from  ambition,  had 
quite  other  yiews  and  other  maxims,  would  never 
fuffer  their  converts  to  be  oppreffed,  and  would  not 
be  at  a lofs  for  means  to  prevent  it.  Their  labours  were 
obftrudled  by  craft,  by  violence,  by  calumny,  and  by 
all  the  arts  that  favage  rapacioufnefs  could  invent ; but 
their  conftancy  got  the  better  of  all  oppofition,  and  the 
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ftru&ure  was  raifed  upon  the  very  plan  that  had  been 
laid  down. 

By  the  year  1726,  there  were  fix  large  communities, 
among  the  Chiquitos  at  a great  diftance  from  each  other 
and  parted  by  immenfe  foreft^.  The  population  ex- 
ceeded 40,000  fouls.  Their  number  has  continued  in- 
creafing,  and  was  almoft  double  in  1746,  when  the  new 
republic  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  Spain,  on  the 
fame  terms  as  the  Guaranis  had  done  before,  and  they 
copied  them  in  every  thing. 

Both  thefe  Rates  have  raifed  an  infurmountable  bar- 
rier between  them  and  the  Spaniards.  They  both  havef 
all  things  in  common.  It  is  the  commonwealth  that 
carries  on  trade.  Their  manufactures  are  the  fame,  and 
fo  is  their  agriculture.  In  all  parts  they  cultivate  fugaf, 
tobacco,  cotton,  fruits,  the  natural  corn  of  the  country* 
and  all  the  feveral  forts  that  grow  in  Europe.  Moft  of 
our  animals  have  multiplied  therej  and  the  cows  and 
horfes  have  not  degenerated.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  two  nations  is,  that  the  Chiquitos  are  ftronger^ 
more  temperate,  more  afliduous,  more  aCtive,  and  more 
laborious  than  the  Guaranis.  In  all  thefe  refpe&s  they 
are  no  Iefs  fuperior  to  the  Mojes. 

The  Mojes  live  in  the  12th  degree  of  fouth  latitude. 
To  the  eaft,  their  country  is  parted  from  Peru  by  the 
Cordeleras.  To  the  fouth,  it  is  not  far  from  Paraguay* 
To  the  north  and  weft  are  unknown  lands.  About  the 
year  1670,  a Spanifh  Jefuit  named  Baraza,  a man 
of  great  fenfibility  and  refolution,  took  pity  on  thefe 
poor  favages,  who  lived  without  culture,  without  reli- 
gion, and  without  morals.  He  fixed  thefe  roving  men* 
and  governed  them  by  the  laws  of  the  Guaranis.  His 
labours  and  thofe  of  his  fucceffors  had  collected  no  lefsf 
than  30,000  fouls  by  the  beginning  of  the  century.  We 
have  no  accounts  of  the  progrefs  of  this  eftablifhment ; 
but  if  we  may  judge  by  the  length  of  time,  and  the 
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pains  that  have  been  taken,  we  mull  fuppofe  it  to  be  b o o K 
very  confiderable.  1 VIIL 

The  Jefuits  were  inceffantly  labouring  to  unite  thefe 
three  commonwealths,  by  civilizing  the  vagabond  na- 
tions that  are  difperfed  up  and  down  the  intermediate 
deferts ; but  their  fcheme,  the  execution  of  which  was 
doubtful,  or  at  leafl  very  remote,  was  not  confiflent  with 
the  fordid  views  of  the  Spanifh  adventurers.  Thofe 
barbarous  ufurpers  of  the  new  world,  had  done  good 
fervice  to  religion,  as  long  as  it  was  a pretext  for  fhed- 
ding  blood  to  get  gold  ; but  they  no  longer  attended 
to  it,  when  its  defign  was  to  humanize  the  favages, 
in  order  to  make  them  happy.  Thofe  deflroyers  con- 
iidered  the  Americans  who  had  efcaped  their  fury,  but 
as  fo  many  inflruments  for  their  avarice.  After  they  had 
flripped  them  of  their  poffeffions,  they  reduced  them  to 
flavery,  and  doomed  them  to  work  in  the  mines.  But 
the  Jefuits  were  too  artful  for  them,  and  obtained  of  go- 
vernment the  freedom  of  all  the  Indians  they  could 
perfuade  to  come  out  of  their  forefls  and  lurking  places, 
and  to  live  in  fociety.  They  foon  found  this  was  not  a 
fufficient  fecurity  to  their  republic,  and  thought  its  lia- 
bility required  that  the  conquerors  fhould  be  excluded 
from  interfering  with  them  under  any  pretence  what- 
foever.  They  forefaw  that  if  they  were  admitted  as 
traders,  or  even  as  mere  travellers,  they  would  affume 
a haughty  and  fupercilious  behaviour,  would  breed 
diflurbances,  would  fow  diffentions  in  thofe  peaceable 
abodes,  with  the  feeds  of  all  kinds  of  corruption  by 
their  bad  example.  The  meafures  that  were  taking 
againft  thefe  dangerous  men,  offended  them  the  more, 
as  they  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  wife.  They 
were  fo  exafperated,  that  they  filled  the  whole  world 
with  odious  imputations,  which,  upon  fome  flight  ap- 
pearances, were  taken  for  demonflrations. 
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Book  The  miffionaries  traded  for  the  nation.  They  fent 
^ ^ the  labours  of  their  artificers,  and  the  herb  of  Paraguay, 

to  Buenos-Ayres,  and  received  money  in  exchange,  out 
of  which  they  firft  took  up  the  tribute  of  5 livres  5 fous^3, 
which  every  man  above  eighteen  and  under  fifty  years  of 
age  paid  to  the  king.  The  remainder  went  to  buy  fuch 
European  goods  as  were  wanted  for  the  colony.  This 
was  the  ground  of  the  chief  accufations  that  were  brought 
againft  the  Jefuits.  They  were  traduced  throughout  the 
whole  world  as  a fociety  of  merchants,  who  under  the 
veil  of  religion,  attended  only  to  their  own  fordid  in- 
ter eft. 

It  mail  be  confeffed  at  leaft,  that  the  founders  of  the 
firft  inftitutions  in  Paraguay  did  not  deferve  this  cenfure. 
The  deferts  through  which  they  travelled,  afforded  nei- 
ther sold  nor  mercantile  commodities.  Thev  found  no- 
thing  there  but  forefts,  ferpents,  and  moraffes ; fome- 
times  death,  or  horrid  torments,  and  always  exceffive 
fatigue.  The  hardftiips  they  endured  with  fo  much  pa- 
tience, and  the  infinite  pains  they  took  to  come  at  the 
iavages,  and  induce  them  to  quit  their  roving  life,  are 
far  beyond  what  could  have  been  compaffed  by  men  of 
common  abilities.  They  never  dreamt  of  appropriating 
, to  themfelves  the  produce  of  a land,  which  their  care  only 

prevented  from  being  a habitation  of  wild  beafts.  Their 
fucceffors  may  poftibly  have  been  actuated  by  lefs  pure 
and  difinterefted  motives  ; but  if  they  have  been  fo  bate 
as  to  feek  for  an  inpreafe  of  riches  where  they  ought 
to  have  only  fought  the  glory  of 'God  and  the  good 
of  mankind  ; if  they  have  acquired  lands  and  amaffed 
treafures  in  America  to  purchafe  confequence  in  Europe, 
and  to  increafe  their  influence  all  over  the  world  ; it  is 
an  ambition  that  has  never  atfedfed  the  felicity  of  their 
converts.  Thofe  people  have  always  enjoyfd  an  unin- 
terrupted tranquillity,  and  lived  fo  happily  that  they 
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had  no  reafon'to  lament  the  want  of  property,  which  B 
they  had  no  notion  of,  nor  of  fuperfluities  which  they 
did  not  want. 

But  fome  who  have  not  accufed  the  Jefuits  of  Para- 
guay of  avarice,  have  cenfiired  their  inftitutions  as  being 
the  work  of  blind  fuperftition.  If  our  idea  of  fuper- 
ftition  is  juft,  it  retards  the  progrefs  of  population;  it 
devotes  to  needlefs  practices  the  time  that  ftiould  be  em- 
ployed in  the  labours  of  fociety  ; it  ftrips  the  laborious 

man,  to  enrich  the  folitary  and  lazy  ; it  promotes  dif- 
Cord  and  perfecution  for  things  of  little  moment  ; it 
gives  the  ftgnal  for  revolt  in  the  name  of  God  ; it  frees 
its  minifters  from  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  from  the 
duties  of  fociety  : in  a word,  it  makes  the  people  mifer- 

able,  and  arms  the  wicked  hgainft  the  righteous.  But 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  Paraguay ; and  if  fuperftition 
has  created  the  happy  inftitutions  of  thefe  chriftians, 
who  are  ftrangers  to  all  the  world  befides,  it  is  the  firft 
time  it  ever  did  any  good  to  men. 

Political  jealoufy,  ever  reftlefs,  ever  fearful,  ever 
ambitious,  fufpeCted  with  more  probability,  that  the  re- 
publics formed  by  the  Jefuits  might  one  day  afpire  after 
Ubfolute  independence,  and  poffibly  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  power  under  whofe  protection  they  had  been  nui-fed. 
Thofe  men  who  were  fo  gentle,  fo  perfectly  united 
amono-ft  themfelves,  and  fo  affiduous  in  their  labours, 
were  at  the  fame  time  the  beft  foldiers  in  all  America. 
They  were  well  trained  up  and  eXercifed ; they  obeyed 
from  a religious  principle,  and  fought  with  the  fame 
zeal  that  brought  the  chriftian  martyrs  to  the  fcaffold, 
and  the  fame  enthufiafm  that  overthrew  fo  many  empires 
by  the  hands  of  the  followers  of  Wodin  and  Moham- 
med. They  were  ftill  in  the  full  yigour  of  uncor- 
rupted mariners  and  laws  ; whereas  the  Spaniards  in 
America,  enervated  by  that  floth  which  is  the  confe- 
rence of  viClory  and  cruelty,  were  no  longer  what. they 
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Book  had  been  at  the  time  of  their  conquefts ; fo  that  their 

, VI*J'  , fears  were  not  altogether  groundlefs. 

In  the  governments  that  preceded  the  eftablifhment 
of  chriftianity,  and  in  moft  of  them  that  did  not  admit 
it,  civil  and  religious  authority  was  always  in  the  fame 
hands,  as  derived  from  the  fame  fource,  and  tending  to 
the  fame  end  ; or  the  one  was  fo  fubfervient  to  the 
other,  that  the  people  could  not  feparate  the  two  ideas,' 
but  were  kept  in  awe  by  the  one,  whilft  they  were  ferv- 
inor  the  ojher.  The  wifeft  lawgivers  have  always  been 
convinced  that  religion,  as  it  prepared  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  obedience,  muft  fecure  the  continuance  of  it. 
But  in  Europe,  where  chriftianity  rofe  on  the  ruins  of  a 
barbarous  religion  and  a great  empire,  this  occafioned 
from  the  firft  a rivalfhip  between  the  two  powers,  that 
of  arms,  and  that  of  opinion,  which  were  both  at  the 
fame  time  contending  for  dominion  over  men  and 
their  property.  When  the  northern  barbarians  poured 
in  upon  the  territories  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
chriftians,  perfecuted  by  the  heathen  emperors,  im- 
plored the  affiftance  of  thefe  hoftile  foreigners,  againft 
the  government  that  opprefled  them.  They  preached  to 
thefe  conquerors  a new  religion,  which  made  it  their 
duty  to  extirpate  the  old  ; and  afked  for  the  materials  of 
the  temples  to  build  churches.  The  favages  readily 
gave  away  what  did  not  belong  to  them  ; they  offered 
up  to  chriftianity  all  its  enemies  and  their  own  ; they 
took  lands  and  men,  and'  gave  the  church  a fhare  of 
both.  They  demanded  tribute,  but  exempted  the  clergy, 
becaufe  they  countenanced  their  ufurpations.  Lords 
turned  priefts,  and  priefts  became  lords.  The  great  at- 
tached the  privileges  of  their  birth  to  the  priefthood 
which  they  embraced.  The  bifhops  imprinted  the  deal 
of  religion  on  the  lands  they  pofteffed.  From  this  mix- 
ture and  confufton  of  birth  with  high  ftations,  of 
titles  and  eftates,  of  perfons  and  things,  fprang  up  a 

power, 
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power,  monftrous  from  its  birth,  and  which  in  procefs 
of  time  became  enormous  ; a power,  which,  from  the 
very  firft,  was  diftind  from  the  only  true  power,  which 
is  that  of  government ; a poweq  which  attempted  to 
raife'itfelf  above  government,  but  having  been  unfuccefs- 
fui  in  fhe  attempt,  has  fince  feparated  from  it,  and  only 
lorded  it  6ver  fuch  as  were  willing  to  fubmit.  Thefe 
two  powers  are  fo  difcordant,  that  they  are  incefiantly 
difturbing  the  harmony  of  ftates  and  empires;. 

The  Jefuits  of  Paraguay,'  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  this  fource  of  divifion*  have  been  wafned  by  the 
mifchief  their  fociety . has  forfietimes  done  in  Europe, 
and  have  exerted  themfelves  to  promote  the  real  happinefs 
of  America.  They  have  united  both  powers  into  one, 
making  every  thing  fubordiriate  to  religion  ; which  gavq 
them  the  entire  difpofal  of  the /thoughts,  a.ffe£tions  and 
faculties  of  their  converts.  The  queftion  ip,  whether 
they  did  it  for  their  own  fakes,  or  for  the  fake  of  their 
fubjefts. 

The  readinefs  with  which  thefe  miffionaries,  on  their 
being  difmifled  by  the  court  of  Madrid^  have  evacuated 
an  empire  which  they  could  fo  riafily  have  defended,  has 
juftified  them  in  the  opinion  of  a great  part  of  the  public, 
from  the  imputation  of  ambition,  which  their  enemies 
have  laid  to  their  charge,  arid  fpread  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope. But  philofophy*  which  fees  with  other  eyes  than 
the  vulgar,1  waits  to  judge  thefe,  lawgivers,-  till  the  be- 
haviour of  the  inhabitants  of  Paraguay  decides  for  or 
againft  them.  If  thofe  nations  fubmit,  to  Spain,  which 
has  no  right  or  force  to  oppofe  againft  them,  it  will  be 
laid  that  the  Jefuits  had  taken  more  pains  to  irifpire  men 
with  notions  of  obedience,'  than  to  fet  them  right  as  to' 
the  principles  of  natural  equity,  which  thofe  favages 
were  fo  much  inclined  to  adopt ; and  that  by  bending 
them  to  fubmiflion  by  ignorance,  they  only  made  them 
happier  at  firft,  in  order  to  make  them  one  day  the  tools 
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of  their  ov/n  arbitrary  will.  But  if  thefe  people,  armed 
and  difciplined  as  they  are,  fhould  repulfe  the  barbarous 
oppreflors  of  their  country  ; if  they  fhould  avenge  thofe 
immenfe  regions  of  all  the  blood  that  Spain  has  fhed  ; 
philofophers  will  then  fay  the  Jefuits  have  laboured  for 
the  happinefs  of  mankind  with  the  difmterefted  fpirit  of 
virtue  ; that  they  have  ruled  over  the  inhabitants  of 
Paraguay  only  to  inftrudl  them  ; that  whilft  they  gave 
them  a religion,  they  left  them  the  fundamental  notions 
of  juftice,  which  are  the  firfl  precepts  of  true  religion  ; 
and  that  they  have  chiefly  engraved  on  their  minds  that 
principle  of  all  lawful  and  durable  fociety  : that  it  is  a 
crime  for  men  colledled  together,  to  confent  to  a form 
of  government,  which,  by  abridging  them  of  the  liberty 
of  difpofing  of  their  own  fate,  may  one  day  make  It 
their  duty  to  commit  crimes.  Thus  the  tranquillity  of 
Spanifh  America  depends  upon  the  opinions  eftablifhed 
in  Paraguay. 

Independent  of  this  danger,  which  may  beconfider- 
ed  as  a domeftic  concern,  Spanifh  America  always  flands 
expofed  to  foreign  invafions,  efpecially  from  the  South 
Sea.  It  was  long  thought  to  be  fecure  on  that  fide, 
confidering  the  diftance,  and  the  hazards  of  that  na- 
vigation, and  how  little  thofe  feas  were  known.  The 
Dutch,  who  did  not  think  this  coaft  of  America  fo  in- 
acceflible,  fent  a fmall  fquadron  thither  in  1643,  which 
eafily  took  Baldivia,  the  chief  port  of  Chili,  and  the  key 
to  thofe  peaceful  feas.  They  already  poflefled  in  imagina- 
tion the  treafures  of  thofe  rich  provinces,  when  want  and 
ficknefs  began  to*fhake  their  hopes.  The  death  of  their 
chief  increafed  their  uneafinefs,  and  the  troops  that  were 
lent  againft  them  from  Peru  completely  difconcerted 
them.  Their  refolution  forfook  them  at  that  diflanee 
from  home,  and  the  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  a nation  w'hofe  hatred  they  had  fo  often  experi- 
enced, determined  them  to  embark  again.  If  they 
l had 
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had  had  more  perfeverance,  they  might  probably  have 
held  out  till  the  arrival  of  the  fuccours  that  would  have 
been  fent  from  the  Zuyder-zee,  when  their  firft  fuccefs 
came  to  be  known. 

The  French  were  of  this  opinion,  when  in  1698 
they  formed  a fettlement  in  the  (heights  of  Magellan, 
and  on  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Chili  which  had  been 
negledted  by  the  Spaniards.  This  fcheme  was  approved 
by  Lewis  XIV,  who  gave  it  the  fandfion  of  public  au- 
thority. The  clofe'  connections  which  he  foon  after  en- 
tered into  with  the  matters  of  America,  prevented  the 
execution  of  a projedt,  which  was  more  extenlive  than 


it  appeared  to  be. 

The  Englifh  had  not  waited  for  the  example  fetthem 
by  Holland  and  France,  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
South  Sea.  They  were  tempted  by  the  mines  as  early 
as  the  year  1624,  but  the  weaknefs  of  the  prince  who 
then  governed  them,  proved  the  ruin  of  a confiderable 
allocation  formed  for  this  great  pftrpofe.  Charles  II. 
refumed  this  brilliant  fcheme,  and  fent  Sir  John  Nar- 
borOugh  to  reconnoitre  thofe  latitudes  that  were  fo  little 
known,  and  to  endeavour  to  open  fome  communication 
with  the  nations  of  Chili.  That  monarch  was  fo  im- 
patient to  know  the  fuCcefs  of  the  expedition,  that  when 
he  was  informed  of  the  return  of  his  admiral  to  the 
downs,  he  got  into  his  barge,  and  went  to  meet  him  at 
Gravefend.  Though  this  firft  attempt  had  been  of  no 
fervice,  the  miniftry  were  not  difcouraged.  They  eredled 
the  South  Sea  company  in  1710,  who  found  ft  more 
convenient,  or  perhaps  more  humane,  to  procure  the 
treafures  of  thofe  parts  by  trade  than  by  conqueft. 
They  were  quietly  enriching  themfelves,  when  a bloody 
war  changed  the  fituation  of  things.  A fquadron  was 
Tent  to  the  South  Seas,  under  the  command  of  Anfon, 
who  would  probably  have  executed  the  terrible  opera- 
tions contained  in  his  inftrudfions,  had  it  not  been  for 
* C c 3 the 
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the  misfortunes  that  befel  his  fquadron,  which,  from 
wrong  meafures  at  firfl  fetting  out,  was  forced  to  double 
Cape  Horn  at  a feafon  when  it  is  impracticable.  Since' 
the  year  1764,  England  is  quietly  trying  for  a fettjement 
in  the  South  Seas.  The  Englifh  admirals  have  already 
difpovered  feveral  populous  iftands.  Time  will  {hew 
what  ufe  they  may  be  of,  and  how  far  they  may  be  fer- 
viceable  towards  bringing  on  fome  revolution. 

These  are  very  flow  Beps  for  ambition.  But  if  the 
jioble  and  lawful  delire  of  delivering  half  the  continent 
of  America  from  the  Spanifh  yoke,  and  an  emulation  to 
{hare  its  riches  by  fair  trade  and  indufiry  ; if  fuch  exalted 
views  fliould  animate  a nation,  it  would  be  an  eafy  mat^ 
ter,  by  purfuing  the  plan  laid  down  for  Anfon,  to  rob 
Spain  at  one  Broke  of  all  her  American  polfeflions  be- 
yond the  fouthern  tropic.  Twelve  men  of  war,  lent 
from  Europe  with  three  or  four  thoufand  troops,  might 
fafely  undertake  it.  They  would  firfl  get  refrelhments 
in  the  Brazils,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  at  St.  Catherine’s,  and 
at  all  the  Portuguefe  fettlements,  which  are  nearly  con- 
cerned in  the  humbling  of  the  Spaniards.  If  afterwards 
thefe  Blips  fliould  want  to  refit,  they  might  fafely  put  in 
on  the  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable  coaft  of  Patagonia, 
at  Port  Defire  or  at  St.  Julian.  They  would  double 
Cape  Horn  in  December  and  January,  when  thofe  feas 
are  not  more  flormy  than  others.  If  they  fliould  chance 
to  feparate,  they  would  meet  at  the  defart  ifiand  of 
Socoro,  and  then  fall  upon  f^aldivia. 

This  place  is  not  fo  formidable  as  it  appears.  The 
fortifications  indeed  are  confiderable,  but  they  are  out  of 
repair.  There  are  a hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  but 
few  have  carriages  fit  for  ufe.  They  are  never  pro- 
vided with  Bores  or  ammunition  to  Band  a liege.  If 
an  attentive  adminifiration,  a thing  unknown  in  that 
country,  fliould  remedy  thefe  diforders,  the  refiflance 
would  not  be  much  more  obBinate.  A garrifon  cop-' 
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lifting  of  officers  and  foldiers  difgraced  by  their  crimes,  B o O K 
and  by  the  banifhment  to  which  they  are  condemn^!-  VI1L 


would  always  be  wanting  in  the  principles  of  honour. 


experience  and  the  abilities  requifite  to  make  a glorious 
defence.  The  conquerors  would  find  a fafe  harbour, 
excellent  timber,  hemp,  corn,  and  all  the  comforts  they 
could  wifh  for  after  a long  paffage.  The  troops,  who 
would  foon  recover  in  fo  healthy  and  plentiful  a country, 
would  attack  the  reft  of  Chili  with  great  fuperiority. 

This  kingdom,  which  was  formerly  defended  by  two 
thoufand  foldiers,  has  now  but  five  hundred,  half  horfe 
and  half  foot.  It  is  true,  all  the  Spaniards  able  to  bear 
arms,  apd  formed  into  companies,  qre  obliged  to  join 
the  troops  ; but  what  could  thefe  enervated  and  inexpe- 
rienced citizeps,  do  againft  well-difciplined  veterans  ? 
But  this  is  not  the  whole.  The  Araucos  and  their  friends 
would  no  fooner  hear  of  this  revolution,  but  they  would 
tgke  the  field  of  their  own  accord.  Their  cruelty  is  fo 
vvell  known,  that  the  Spaniards  would  bend  all  their  ef- 
fprts  againft  thefe  barbarians,  and  would  no  longer  think 
of  oppofing  the  Europeans. 

The  coaft  of  Peru  would  make  ftill  lefs  refiftance. 
Callao,  the  only  fortified  place,  has  but  a garrifon  of  fix 
hundred  men.  The  taking  of  this  port  would  open  the 
way  to  Lima,  which  is  but  two  leagues  off,  and  quite 
defencelefs.  The  fuccours  that  might  be  fent  them  from 
the  inland  parts,  where  there  is  not  one  foldier,  would 
not  fave  them  ; and  the  enemies  fquadron  would  inter- 
cept any  that  might  come  from  Panama  by  fea.  Pa- 
nama itfelf,  which  has  nothing  but  a bare  wall,  without 
a ditch  or  any  outworks,  would  foon  be  obliged  to  fur- 
render  : the  garrifon,  continually  weakened  by  detach- 
ments they  muft  fend  to  defend  Darien,  Chagre  and 
Porto-Bello,  would  be  unable  to  repulfe  a brifk  attack. 

We  will  allow  that  the  enemy,  though  he  was  mafter 
©f  the  coafts,  would  pot  be  fo  of  all  Peru.  No  doubt 
fhe  faking  of  two  inconfiderable  places  is  very  different 


from 
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book  from  the  conquefp  of  a vaft  empire.  However,  if  we 
VI11,  confider  the  bad  difpofitions  of  the  Indians,  the  difcon- 
tent  of  the  Creoles,  their  floth,  their  want  of  experience, 
and  their  ignorance  in  the  art  of  war  ; a great  revolu- 
tion may  not  be  fo  improbable  a thing  as  it  appears 
at  firft  light.  The  nation  that  fhould  attack  the 
Spaniards,  wouldd  have  but  little  left  advantage  over 
them,  than  they  themfelves  had  over  the  Americans 
when  they  firft  difcovered  them.  What  if  the  Jefuits, 
with  that  fpirit  of  ambition  they  are  accufed  of,  and 
that  refentment  which  religion  itfelf  cannot  have  extin- 
guifhed  in  their  hearts,  fhould  join  with  the  enemies  of 
their  perfecutors,  and  introduce  them  to  a people  who 
rnuft  ftill  retain  an  afredlion  for  them.  How  eafily 
might  they  engage  all  the  inhabitants  of  Paraguay  to  re- 
volt, and  ftir  up  a general  war  of  all  America  againft 
Spain  ! What  a triumph  for  that  fociety,  for  thofe 
men  who  are  faid  to  be  fo  artful,  and  fo  eager  in  all  their 
fecret  intrigues,  if  they  could  in  their  turn  expel  that 
nation  from  America,  which  has  driven  them  out  of  aft 
its  dominions  ! 

But  fuppofing  the  fuccefs  of  the  conqueror  fhould 
be  confined  to  the  taking  of  Callao  and  Panama,  Spain 
would  then  be  deprived  qf  all  the  treafures  of  the  South 
feas.  To  open  the  communication  afrefh,  the  Spaniards 
would  be  obliged  to  make  confiderabje  armaments ; 
they  muft  not  be  intercepted,  and  they  muft  go  round 
cape  Horn,  or  through  the  ftraights'  of  Magellan. 
Then,  without  a harbour  to  refit  or  recruit,  they  muft 
fight  a fquadron  that  had  been  fupplied  with  all  they 
wanted  by  the  ifthmus  of  Panama  ; and  if  they  could 
beat  this  fquadron,  they  muft  afterwards  be  in  a condi- 
tion to  befiege  and  take  two  places  that  would  be  va- 
liantly defended.  All  this  is  not  eafily  done. 

Without  executing  our  fcheme  in  its  full  extent, 
the  navigation  of  the  South  Seas  may  be  intercepted. 
|t  may  be  done  if  only  two  ftrong  men  of  war  can  get 
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thither  undifcovered.  By  cruifing  to  the  north  and  BOOK 

fouth  of  Lima,  where  all  bufxnefs  centers,  nothing  that  , V*IL  , 

comes  in  or  out  can  efcape  them.  The  fhips  which,  on 

account  of  the  winds  and  currents,  irnift  always  keep 

in  the  fame  line,  muff  neceffarily  fall  under  the  enemy’s 

fails.  When  trade  has  fuftained  fo  many  Ioffes  as  to  be 

afraid  of  fending  out  any  more  fhips,  there  is  indeed  an 

end  of  captures  j but  if  the  commanders  are  fo  faithful 

to  their  country  as  to  be  unmindful  of  their  own  in- 

tereft,  and  keep  their  fiction,  the  trade  of  Spain  is  at  a 

Land. 

All  thefe  misfortunes,  which  may  not  be  far  off,  con- 
fidering  the  boldnefs  of  navigators,  and  the  recent  difcove- 
ries  made  by  the  Englifh  in  the  South  Seas,  cannot  other- 
wife  be  prevented,  than  by  a ftrong  fquadron  conftantly 
ftationed  there.  The  Spaniards  have  all  the  materials 
for  it  in  their  own  hands.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
South  Sea,  and  are  adapted  to  the  climate.  It  muff  be 
granted  that  the  crews,  made  up  in  a great  meafure  of 
Indians  or  negroes,  will  never  be  equal  to  the  Eu- 
ropean fajlors  ; but  if  they  are  carefully  exercifed,  and 
; accuftomed  to  the  fea,  to  fire,  to  the  manoeuvre,  and 
to  difcipline,  they  will  be  very  well  able  to  encounter 
men  who  are  fpent  with  the  fatigues  of  a long  naviga- 
tion, a hot  climate,  ficknefs,  and  bad  provifions,  and  who 
have  no  place  where  they  can  put  in,  in  thofe  remote 
latitudes.  We  may  even  venture  to  affirm,  that  if  the 
Spaniards  could  once  gain  the  affedtion  of  the  Indians, 
and  reconcile  them  to  their  dominion,  and  if  they  could 
train  them  up  to  navigation,  with  fuch  a naval  force  as 
we  have  been  propofing,  no  nation  on  earth  would  dare 
to  fhew  its  flag  in  the  South  Seas. 

But  evenfuppofing  this  is  not  to  be  expedied,  it  would 
ffill  be  highly  proper  to  have  a fquadron  always  in  readi- 
nefs,  to  be  employed  in  cafe  of  a war.  In  the  interval  of 
peace,  the  men  might  fpend  their  leifure  time  in  gather- 
ing 
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ipg  up  provifions  along  the  coaft,  which  are  wafted  for 
want  of  opportunities  and  means  of  exporting  them. 
This  would  probably  awaken  the  colonifts  opt  of  that 
lethargy  into  which  they  have  been  funk  for  thefe  two 
centuries.  When  they  were  once  fure  that  they  could 
fend  their  produce  to  Panama  without  any  expence,  And 
that  it  would  he  cqnyeyed  down  the  Chagre  at  a mode- 
rate ratp,  to  be  (hipped  off  for  Europe  ; they  would  work 
with  alacrity  from  a certainty  of  reaping  the  benefit 
pf  thejr  labour.  PofSbly  in  time  their  emulation  might 
be  fuch  as  to  induce  the  miniftry  to  dig  a canal,  five 
leagues  in  length,  which  would  complete  the  communi- 
cation between  the  two  oceans,  which  is  already  fo  far 
advanced  by  a navigable  river.  Government  would  of 
courfe  fhare  with  the  people  the  benefits  that  would  ac- 
crue from  the  execution  of  this  fcheme  j unlefs  the  Spa- 
niards think  it;  their  intereft  to  keep  the  ifthmus  of  Pa- 
nama fhut  up,  as  the  caliphs  of  old,  who  would  not 
open  the  ifthmus  of  Suez.  The  welfare  of  nations  and 
the  utility  of  commerce,  loudly  call  for  thefe  two  open- 
ings, to  facilitate  a fpeedy  intercourfe  between  the  feveral 
nations.  Eaftern  defpotifm  and  Spanifh  indolence  refill 
that  freedom  of  trade,  and  that  fpirit  of  focial  equality, 
which  they  are  unacquainted  with.  They  chufe  rather 
to  ftarve  one  hemifpbere  that  abounds  with  riches,  and 
to  fee  the  other  perifh  with  want  and  flavery,  ^han  tp 
divide  the  earth  and  its  treafures  between  all  its  inhabi- 
tants. But  perhaps,  the  cou.rt  of  Madrid  apprehends 
that  if  the  two  Teas  were  joined,  Peru  and  Chili  might 
be  invaded  by  the  northern  fea : this  rriuft  now  be  in- 
quired into. 

The  Spanifh  poflefllons  on  the  northern  fea,  extend 
from  the  gulph  of  Mexico  to  the  Oroonoko.  In  that 
immenfe  lpace,  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  places 
where  it  is  impoffible  to  land,  and  many  more  where 
landing  would  anfwer  no  end.  All  the  pofts  that  have 

hithertoi 
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hitherto  been  confidered  as  important,  fuch  as  Vera- 
jCruz,  Chagre,  Porto-Bello  and  Carthagena,  are  forti- 
fied, and  fome  of  them  in  a very  ftrong  manner. 

Experience  has  {hewn  that  none  pf  thefe  places 
were  impregnable.  We  know  of  fome  nations  who  are 
in  a condition  to  feize  upon  any  one  that  may  fuit  them  ; 
and  it  is  not  iryipolHble  but  there  may  be  fome  one  power 
that  has  men,  money  and  {hips  fufficient  to  take  them, 
all  one  after  another  ; and,  what  is  ftill  more  difficult,  to 
keep  them.  The  confequence  would  be,  that  the  air 
of  thofe  rich  countries,  which  almoft  all  lie  between  the 
tropics,  would  deftroy  the  conquerors  ap§ce.  The  cli- 
mate is  at  all  times  dangerous  for  the  Europeans,  but 
mortal  for  fix  months  in  the  year,  and  peftilentigl  to  all 
foreigners,  accuftomed  to  temperate  weather,  an  eafy 
life,  and  plentiful  food.  It  appears  from  the  inoft  mo- 
derate computations,  that  three  tenths  of  the  French 
who  go  over  to  the  American  iflapids  are  deftroyed  by 
the  climate,  and  four  tenths  of  the  Englilh ; whereas 
the  Spaniards  lofe  but  one  tenth  on  the  continent,  which 
is  much  more  unwholefome. 

Though  human  invention  Ihould  find  out  fome  me- 
thod of  fubduing  the  malignity  of  the  climate,  yet  the 
conqueror  would  unavoidably  be  confined  within  the 
fortreffes  he  had  taken,  and  mull  never  expedl  to  {hare 
the  produce  of  the  mines,  that  are  at  an  immenfe  dis- 
tance from  the  fea.  It  is  inconceivable  how  the  boldeft 
and  moft  fertile  genius  would  contrive  to  penetrate  into 
a defert  country,  without  a poffibility  of  getting  at  any 
provifions  ;•  how  infantry  alone  could  face  a numerous 
and  impetuous  cavalry  j how  they  could  advance  through 
tremendous  precipices,  in  a country  where  there  never 
was  but  one  bad  road,  which  would  certainly  be  broken 
up,  and  force  their  way  through  defiles,  which  five 
hundred  cowards  could  defend  againfl;  an  army  of  twenty 
thoufand  men. 

Suppose 
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BOOK  Suppose  all  thefe  miracles  were  really  performed  ; 

_ ^II'  ls  it  tP  be  thought  that  the  American  Spaniards  will 

fubmit  to  any  foreign  yoke  whatever  ? From  inclination 
from  lazinefs,  from  ignorance,  from  cuftom,  and  from 
pride,  they  are  ftridtly  attached  to  their  religion  and 
their  government,  and  will  never  conform  to  new  laws. 
Their  prejudices  will  furnifh  them  with  weapons  fuf- 
ficient  to  repel  their  conqueror,  as  the  Portuguefe, 
thrown  into  a remote  corner  of  the  earth,  formerly  drove 
the  Dutch  out  of  Brazil,  when  they  had  almoft  entirely 
fubdued  it. 

Nothing  would  then  remain  to  fecure  the  conqueft, 
but  to  deftroy  all  the  Europeans  fettled  there  : for  fuch 
is  the  wretched  fate  of  conquerors,  that  after  they  have 
feized  upon  a country,  they  muft  extirpate  the  inhabi- 
tants. But  it  would  be  odious  and  unjuft  to  fufpedt  that 
any  civilized  nation  would  be  guilty  of  that  excefs  of 
cruelty,  which  has  devoted  the  Spaniards  to  the  execra- 
tion of  all  fucceeding  ages.  Befides,  this  expedient 
would  be  as  fenfelefs  in  a political  as  it  is  horrid  in  a 
moral  light.  Every  nation  would  be  forced,  in  order  to 
draw  advantages  from  its  new  poffefllons,  to  facrifice  its 
o wn  population,  adfivity  and  induftry,  and  with  thefe 
its  whole  power.  No  people  are  fo  ignorant  as  not  to 
know  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  every  ftate 
whofe  views  have  been  turned  to  the  produce  of  mines, 
has  miferably  perilhed,  or  languifhed  in  poverty  an<J 
flavery. 

Yet  fome  maritime  power  might  be  fo  blinded  by  en- 
thufiafm,  as  to  aim  at  engrofling  thofe  advantages  they 
how  fhare  with  rivals.  Their  intoxication  would  re- 
prefent  to  them  the  mines  carried  to  double  their  prefent 
value,  and  culture  to  a hundred  times  what  it  is  now; 
artificers  quitting  the  countries  where  they  are  out  of 
employment,  to  incorporate  into  the  nation  that  would 
fupply  America  with  food  and  raiment ; the  (hips  that 

carried 
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carried  the  fruits  of  their  induftry  to  the  utmoft  parts  of  B 
the  earth,  rotting  in  harbours  where  the  ceflation  of  la- 
bour 'had  put  an  end  to  navigation ; every  branch  of 
trade  neceftarily  falling  into  the  only  hands  that  are  the 
difpenfers  of  all  treafures ; and  the  whole  world  in  fome 
meafure  under  the  laws  of  the  nation  that  had  invaded 
all  its  riches. 

This  flattering  profpedt  would  moft  certainly  prove 
the  ruin  of  any  nation  that  fhould  build  upon  it ; but  it 
would  involve  Spain  in  long  and  ruinous  wars,  which 
it  is  neceflary  and  eafy  to  prevent  : this  may  be  effected 
by  means  of  a fquadron  that  might  be  built  in  the  ifland 
of  Cuba.  Her  docks  are  the  more  conveniently  placed 
at  the  Havanna,  as  the  coafts  that  are  moft  frequented 
by  their  ftiips,  are  for  the  moft  part  under  the  torrid 
zone.  The  woods  of  Europe  are  too  foft  to  reflft  the 
exceflive  heat  of  that  climate,  and  they  dry  up  ; whereas 
thofe  of  the  country,  grown  up  and  hardened  in  the  hot 
fun,  will  keep  for  ages  with  a little  care. 

But  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  confine  the  ufe  of 
this  navy  to  the  defence  of  the  Spanifh  coaft.  It  might 
be  ufefully  employed  in  reviving  the  intercourfe  between 
the  national  colonies,  which  was  formerly  interrupted 
by  the  privateers,  and  has  been  drooping  ever  fince. 
They  fhould  prevent  illicit  trade,  and  the  difputes  it  oc- 
cafions.  They  fhould  fecure  navigation,  which  is  more 
precarious  than  ever,  fince  the  Englifh  were  put  in  pof- 
fefiion  of  Florida  by  the  treaty  of  1763. 

Some  men  of  reftlefs  difpofitions,  who  often  appre- 
hend danger  where  there  is  none,  whilft  they  do  not  fo 
much  as  fufpedt  it  where  it  really  is,  have  fuggefted 
that  the  navigation  of  Spain  might  be  intercepted  at  the 
entrance  of  the  channel  of  Bahama.  The  harbour  of 
St.  Auguftine  is  only  fit  for  fhlps  of  a moderate  fize,  and 
befides,  there  are  fo  many  rapid  currents  in  thefe  lati- 
tudes, fo  many  reefs  and  fhoals,  and  fuch  frequent 

florin* , 
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H O 6 K ftbrms,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  the  bolded:  failors  to 
T _ cfuife  there.  It  would  be  a greater  misfortune  to  Spain, 

if  Great  Britain  fllould  find  a harbour  fit  tb  admit  a fleet 
on  the  coafts  of  Florida  iri  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  which 
at  pfefent  are  fo  little  known.  Poffibly  this  may  not  be 
the  cafe ; but  as  the  court  of  Madrid  cannot  be  fure  of 
it,  the  bed  way  to  guard  againd  fuch  a flroke,  is  to  be’ 
provided  with  a good  fquadrcn. 

This  would  anfwer  another  purpofe  which  is-  full  as’ 
important.  The  Englifh  colonies  in  North  America  are 
daily  augmenting  to  a degree  that  excites  univerfal  ado- 
nifhment.  They  may  continue  under  the  dominion  of 
the  mother  country,  or  perhaps  they  may  fhake  off  the? 
yoke.  Whichever  is  the  cafe,  their  wants  will  increafe 
with  their  population.  This  is  already  fo  cortfiderable,1 
that  the  old  markets  are  not  fufficient  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  their  commodities;  nor  th'e  ufual  returns  enough1 
for  their  confumptioii.  That  deficiency  mud  have  been' 
the  original  caufe  of  that  great  ferment,  that  has  lately 
broke  out  in  fo  alarming  a manner.  Great  Britain  does 
not  feem  as'  yet  to  be  aware  of  the  true  caufes  of  thefe' 
commotions*-  that  give  her  fo  much  uneafmefs  ; but  fhe 
will  find  it  out  fooner  or  later.  The  Englifh  will  be  fen- 
fiblc  that  the  only  way  to  redore  tranquillity  to  their 
pofTeffions  abroad,  is  to  give  more  extent  to-  their  trade. 
Neceflity,  as  much  as  ambition,  will  make  them  con- 
querors in  America,  and  it  is  moft  likely  the  ftorm  will 
fird  break  over  Mexico.  Nothing  but  the  naval  force 
of  Spain  can  prevent  or  avert  the  impending  revolution. 

The  rendezvous  for  thefe  forces  would  be  very  ill 
placed  at  the  Havanna,  San  Domingo,  Vera-Cruz, 
Porto-Bello,  or  Carthagena,  all  unhealthy  places  ; but 
it  fhould  be  at  Bayahonda,  between  St.  Martha  and 
Maracaybo.  That  fpot,  though  but  little  known,’ 
unites  all  the  advantages  that  can  be  defired ; an  ex- 
cellent harbour  of  eafy  accefs*  and  eafily  fnade  im- 
I pregnable  y 
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pregnable;  great  plenty  of  timber;  a very  wholefome  BOOK 
air ; and  a foil  equally  fit  for  culture  and  breeding  , VIJ^  , 
Cattle.  The  favageswho  inhabit  that  country,  and  who 
fifli  for  pearls  at  Cape  Vela,  would  either  withdraw,  or 
continue  their  peaceable  occupations*  if  they  were  treated 
with  humanity.  From  this  fheltef,  the  Spanifh  fhips 
v/ould  keep  their  enemy’s  fettlements  in  awe*  and  pra- 
ted their  own. 

Indeed  when  they  had  once  fallen  to  leeward,  they 
could  eafily  come  back.  The  winds  blowing  regularly 
from  the  feveral  points  between  fouth-eaft  and  north- 
eaft,  and  the  currents  always  fetting  to  weftward,  muft 
certainly  make  their  paflage  very  tedious.  But  this  in- 
convenience  muff  not  be  fuffered  to  fuperfede  a pro-*- 
jed  that  is  fo  evidently  neceflary.  It  would-be  a great 
advantage,  if  this  naval  force  could  occafionally  proceed 
to  the  South  Seas  ; but  unfortunately  the  nature  of 
things  will  not  admit  of  it.  Before  the  fquadron  could 
fail  towards  the  line,  it  muft  go  up  to  the  latitude  of 
the  {freights  of  Gibraltar,  which  would  be  as  bad  as 
failing  from  Europe.  All  that  could  be  done,  would 
be  to  train  up  feamen,  and  fend  them  over-land,  to  man 
the  fhips  that  were  ftationed  to  proted  the  coafts  of 
Peru. 

The  plan  of  defence  we  have  laid  down  for  Spain,  is 
liable  to  great  difficulties.  That  monarchy  may  not  be 
in  a condition  to  raife  the  neceffary  fupplies  for  forming 
a navy,  though  convinced  of  the  want  of  it ; or  able  to 
fpare  a fufficient  flock  for  the  fupport  of  it.  They  may 
not  confide  in  their  managers  in  the  new  world,  fo  as 
to  intruft  them  with  fo  important  a concern.  Thefe 
objections,  which  we  muft  confefs  are  weighty  ones, 
feem  to  be  unanfwerable,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  languor, 
inaCtion,  ignorance  and  dejeCtion  of  that  power,  which 
was  once  fo  formidable.  But  a fpeedy  and  fpirited  re- 
formation* fupported  by  the  zeal  and  authority  of  go- 
vernment. 
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BOOK  vernment,  which  would  put  the  people  upon  thinkings 
trying,  and  ailing*  would  foon  difpel  a cloiid  of  ob- 
dacles,  which  are  magnified,  multiplied*  and  prolonged 
by  timidity. 

These  endeavours  to  promote  the  public  utility  of 
the  colonies*  will  certainly  meet  with  oppofition  from 
thofe  who  find  their  intered  in  protecting  enormous 
abufes  of  a long  (landing  ; but  it  will  be  to  very  little 
purpofe,  if  the  mother  country  is  refolutely  bent  upon 
redrefiing  thofe  grievances; 

All  the  political  writers  who  have  attempted  to  ac- 
count for  the  miferies  under  which  Spain  has  fo  long  beeri 
opprefTed,  have  conftantly  repeated,  that  the  Spaniards 
finding  themfelves  maders  of  the  treafures  of  America, 
had  of  their  own  accord  given  up  their  manufactures  and 
agriculture.  This  idea  can  never  have  entered  into  the 
fydem  of  any  people.  Nations  do  not  reafon  j they  are 
directed  or  borne  away  by  events,  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  their  rulers.  The  riches  of  America  j far  from 
dedroying  arts,  mud,  and  did  quicken  them. 

Ferdinand,  by  the  conqued  of  the  kingdom  of 
Grenada,  had  acquired  all  the  manufactures  of  Spain, 
which  were  almoft  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors  j but 
they  had  confiderably  injured  the  fale  of  their  goods  by 
the  expulfion  of  the  Jews.  The  difcovery  of  America 
foon  gave  frefh  vigour  to  indudry  and  commerce.  They 
both  increafed  prodigioufly  under  Charles  V,  and  even 
under  Philip  II.  In  the  lad  years  of  his  reign,  the  city 
of  Seville  alone  contained  fixty  thoufand  looms  fof 
weaving  filks.  The  woollen  cloth  of  Segovia  was 
e (teemed  the  fined  in  Europe.  T he  Levant  and  Italy 
preferred  that  of  Catalonia  to  any  other.  The  arma- 
ment againft  England,  known  by  the  name  of  the  in- 
vincible Armada,  and  confiding  of  a.  hundred  and  fifty 
large  men  of  war,  is  a proof  that  Spain  had  at  that  time 
a powerful  navy,  and  confequently  a very  extenfive  trade 
by  fea;  In  the  compafs  of  a century,  the  Spaniards 

formed 
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formed  immenfe  arid  very  expenfive  undertakings.  The  ] 
wars  of  the  Low  Countries  and  of  the  League  alone  coft  4 
them  three  thoufand  millions  of  livres  c.  By  thefe  ope- 
rations, they  fent  infinitely  more  of  their  money  abroad, 
than  they  have  fince  done  by  trade. 

If  they  had  then  been  obliged  to  buy  the  goods  they 
fent  to  their  colonies,  EurOpe  would  at  that  very  time 
have  enjoyed  the  treafures  of  America,  as  fhe  does  now. 
In  that  cafe,  Spain  could  never  have  made  prodigious 
armaments  by  fea  and  land,  paid  fo  many  foreign  ar- 
mies, fomented  divifions  iri  the  neighbouring  ftates, 
fubverted  every  thing  by  her  intrigues,  been  the  mover 
of  all  political  events,  arid  the  firft  and  alffloft  the  only 
poWef  oil  earth. 

The  vifible  ‘decay  of  Spain  maybe  dated  from  the 
total  expulfion  of  the  Moors  and  Jews  in  1611.  This' 
decay  was  fo  rapid,  that  fome  Spanifh  Writers  propofed 
fchemes  for  the  political  reftoration  of  their  empire,  as 
early  as  the  year  1619.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  what  a 
vacancy  the  lofs  of  a million  of  laborious  men  muft  make 
in  their  country,  at  a time  when  the  nobility,  who  ffcill 
retained  all  the  prejudices  and  barbarous  privileges  .of  the 
Vifigoths,  from  whom  they  boafted  their  defcent,  threw 
all  the  labour  upon  that  dafs  of  men  they  defpifed,  though 
in  fad  the  moft  ufeful.  The  military,  that  deftrudive 
profeffion,  was  the  only  one  that  was  entitled  to  any  dif- 
tindion  ; and  the  arts,  which  are  the  fource  of  affluence,' 
were  looked  upon  as  a difgrace.  If  there  was  any  agri- 
culture, it  was  becaufe  there  Were  flaves.  If  there  was' 
any  trade,  it  was  becaufe  there  were  Jews.  Laftly,  if 
Spain  had  any  manufadures,  it  was  owing  to  the  Moors, 
Who  led  a laborious  life,  and  Were  loaded  with  infamy. 
Government  did  not  confider,  that  the  only  way  to  keep 
the  treafures  of  America  in  the  mother  country,  was  to 
Encourage  indu'ftry  at  home.  The  only  adive  part  of 
c 131,250,0001.' 
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the  ration,  the  only  fet  of  men  that  could  promote  that 
great  end,  were  fhamefully  banifhed.  In  vain  did  thefe 
unhappy  iufferers  offer  the  government  twenty  millions, 
and  they  would  have  given  three  times  as  much,  for 
leave  to  continue  where  they  were  born  ; the  fame  fu- 
perflition  that  had  doomed  them  to  deftruaion,  would 
not  fuffer  their  cries  to  be  heard.  There  was  not  one 
power  in  Europe  prudent  enough  to  offer  them  an 
alylum,  and  they  were  forced  to  difperfe  in  Africa  and 
Afta. 

Whilst  thefe  unfortunate  perfons  were  flying  to 
thofe  barbarous  coafts,  Spain  was  exulting  in  her  blind 
fanaticifm  ; and  thought  herfelf  ftill  the  richeft  power 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  little  fufpeaing  that  the  fhip? 
that  crowded  her  harbours,  were  but  f©  many  fpunges 
that  were  draining  her  vitals.  When  the  Spaniards 
perceived  the  diminution  of  their  fpecie,  they  imputed 
it  to  the  lofs  of  fome  India  fhips  that  had  been  caft 
away  in  their  paflagehome,  to  the  taking  of  the  galleon? 
by  the  Dutch,  and  to  the  badnefs  of  their  fales.  They 
thought  to  fupply  thefe  deficiencies  by  laying  higher  du- 
ties on  manufactures  and  artificers.  But  this  burden, 
which  wpuld  have  been  too  heavy  for  many,  was  into- 
lerable to  the  few  remaining  workmen.  They  fled  to 
Flanders  and  Italy,  or  Raid  at  home  and  threw  up  theiy 
profeffion.  The  filks  of  Valencia,  and  the  fine  wool  of 
Andalufia  and  Caftile,  were  no  longer  manufactured  by 
the  Spaniards. 

The  treafury  having  no  more  manufactures  to  opprefs, 
now  opprefled  the  farmers.  The  taxes  levied  upon  agri- 
culture, were  as  ill  judged  as  they  were  various  and  ex- 
Ceffive.  Befides  general  duties,  there  was  what  thp 
financiers  call  extraordinary  duties,  which  is  a mode  of 
levying  money  upon  a particular  clafs  of  citizens  $ a 
kind  of  tax  which  does  no  good  to  the  ftate,  and  ruin? 

thofe  who  are  taxed,  to  enrich  the  felfifh  contriver. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  refources  proving  inadequate  to  the  urgent  necef- 
fities  of  government,  the  financiers  were  called  upon  to 
advance  confiderable  fums.  At  that  period  it  was,  that 
they  became  matters  of  the  ftate,  and  were  empowered 
to  farm  oiit  the  feveral  parts  of  their  leafe.  This  in- 
troduced a multitude  of  agents,  and  with  them  num- 
berlefs  oppreflicns.  The  by-elaws  that  thefe  rapacious 
men  were  allowed  to  ena£t,  were  but  fo  many  fnares 
to  entrap  the  honeft  and  credulous.  In  procefs  of  time, 
they  ufurped  the  fdvereign  authority*  and  found  means 
to  elude  the  royal  tribunals*  to  chufe  private  judges  for 
themfelves,  and  to'  pay  them.  In  flibrt,  they  came  to 
be  judges  in  their  own  caufe. 

The  owners  of  the  lands  that  wete  cruttied  by  this 
tyranny,  either  threw  up  their  eftates,  or  took  no  pains 
to  improve  them.  That  fertile  penirtfula*  which* 
though  fubjeCt  to  frequent  droughts,  ftill  fed  thirteen  or 
fourteen  millions  of  inhabitants  before  the  difcovery  of 
America,  and  had  antiently  been  the  granary  of  Rome 
and  all  Italy,  was  foon  coveted  with  thorns  and  briars. 
They  contra&ed  the  pernicious  habit  of  fixing  the  price 
of  corn*  arid  contrived  to  have  public  granaries  in  every 
Commonalty,  which  were  confequently  managed  without 
either  (kill  or  honefty.  Befides,  what  good  Could  be 
CxpeCted  to  accrue  from  fuch  deceitful  meafures  ? Who 
Could  ever  think  of  hindering  Corn  from  fetching  a 
good  price,  in  order  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  it ; to 
make  the  neceflaries  of  life  more  chargeable,  in  order 
to  make  them  cheaper  j or  to  facilitate  monopoly,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  it  ? 

When  once  a nation  baS  begun  to  decline*  ft  felddm 
ttops.  The  lofs  of  population,  of  the  manufactures*  of 
trade*  and  of  agriculture*  was  attended  with  the  greateft 
evils.  Whilft  Europe  was  daily  improving  in  know- 
ledge, and  all  nations  were  animated  with  a fpirit  of 
induftry,  Spain  was  falling  into  inaction  a rid  barbarifm. 
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BOOK  The  duties  paid  at  the  old  cuftom  houfes,  which  were 
v , ftill  fuffered  to  fubfift  in  the  paffage  from  one  province 

to  another,  were  carried  to  fuch  a pitch,  as  to  cut  off  all 
communication  between  them.  Even  the  conveyance 
cf  money  from  one  to  another,  was  prohibited.  In  a 
fliort  time,  not  the  leaft  fign  of  a road  was  to  be  feen. 
Travellers  were  flopped  at  the  crofling  of  rivers,  where 
there  was  neither  bridge  nor  boats.  There  was  not  a 
Angle  canal,  or  one  navigable  river.  The  moft  fuper- 
ftitious  people  in  the  world,  as  to  the  obfervance  of 
faft  days,  fuffered  their  Alheries  to  drop,  and  bought 
fifli  every  year  to  the  amount  of  twelve  millions  d.  Ex- 
cept a few  ill-built  veffels  deftined  for  their  colonies, 
they  had  not  a Angle  national  fliip  in  their  harbours. 
Their  coafts  lay  expofed  to  the  depredations  of  the 
Barbary  corfairs.  To  efcape  falling  into  their  hands, 
they  were  obliged  to  freight  upon  foreign  bottoms,  eyen 
the  avifos  they  fent  to  the  Canary  iflands  and  to  Ame- 
rica. Philip  IV,  with  all  the  rich  mines  of  America, 
at  once  found  all  his  gold  turned  to  copper,  and, was  re- 
duced to  fet  a price  to  his  copper  coin,  almoft  equal  to 
that  of  Alver. 

These  were  not  the  o-reateft  grievances  of  the  mo- 

O O M 

aarchy.  Spain,  full  of  a ffupid  and  fuperftitious  vene- 
ration for  the  age  of  he'r  conquefts,  fcornfully  rejedfed 
whatever  was  not  pradfifed  in  thofe  glorious  days.  The 
Spaniards  faw  all  other  nations  growing  more  enlight- 
ened, more  exalted,  and  more  powerful,  but  thought  it 
, beneath  them  to  copy  after  any  of  them.  Their  diftin- 
guifhing  character  is  the  higheft  contempt  for  the  cuf- 
toms  and  manners  of  their  neighbours. 

The  inquifition,  that  tremendous  tribunal,  fet  up  at 
Arft  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  Judaifm  and  Mohammedifm, 
had  proved  fatal  to  arts,  fciences,  and  all  ufeful  know- 
ledge. Spain  indeed  was  not  difturbed  or  wafted  with 
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religious  divifions ; but  remained  ftupidly  funk  in  the  b 
moll  profound  ignorance.  Religious  difputes,  though 
always  bad  in  themfelves,  at  leaft  exercife  the  mind. 
They  put  men  upon  reading  and  meditating.  They  make 
men  confult  antiquity,  ftudy  hiftory,  and  the  ancient 
languages  j hence  arifes  criticifm,  which  is  productive  of 
folid  tafte.  They  foon  grow  weary  of  the  topic  that 
firfl:  inflamed  them  ; the  controverfy  is  at  an  end,  but 
the  erudition  remains.  Religious  matters  are  like  thofe 
acid  and  volatile  particles  that  exift  in  all  bodies  fit  for 
fermentation.  They  firfl:  cloud  the  limpid  liquor,  but 
foon  put  the  whole  mafs  in  motion.  In  this  ferment, 
they  fly  off  or  fink  to  the  bottom.  The  moment  of  de- 
puration comes,  and  nothing  remains  but  a foft,  plea- 
fant,  and  ndtritive  fluid.  But  in  the  general  ferment 
of  theological  difputes,  all  the  dregs  were  left  in  Spain. 
Superftition  had  fo  flrupified  the  nation,  that  they  gloried 
in  their  blindnefs. 

Instead  of  that  aCIivity  which  could  alone  convey 
life  to  the  feveral  parts  of  thofe  wide  dominions  that 
lay  too  much  fcattered,  the  Spaniards  were  fo  flow  in 
all  their  motions,  that  all  bufinefs  was  impeded.  They 
went  through  fo  many  formalities,  and  took  fo  many 
precautions  not  to  be  cheated,  that  they  never  could 
a£h 

War  was  no  better  managed  than  politics.  A popu- 
lation which  was  hardly  fufficient  for  the  many  garrifons 
they  kept  in  Italy,  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  Africa, 
and  in  the  Indies,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  raife  an 
army  at  home.  At  the  firft  breaking  out  of  a war,  they 
were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  foreign  troops.  The 
few  Spaniards  who  were  fent  to  fight  along  with  thefe 
mercenaries,  were  fo  far  from  being  able  to  manage 
them,  that  their  own  allegiance  was  frequently  ftiaken 
by  this  intercourfe.  They  ha\le  feveral  times  been 
known  to  join  with  the  foreigners,  in  ravaging  the 
D d 3 provinces 
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BOOK  provinces  that  were  committed  to  their  care  and  protec- 
tion. 

A regular  pay  would  infallibly  have  prevented,  or 
foon  put  a flop  to  this  fpirit  of  fedition.  But  to  pay 
armies,  and  to  keep  them  in  that  dependence  and  fub- 
ordination  fo  neceflary  to  good  difcipline,  government 
fhould  have  fuppreffed  that  multitude  of  needlefs  officers, 
who  by  their  falaries  and  their  oppreffions  abforbed  the 
greateR  part  of  the  public  revenue  ; the  moR  ancient 
rights  of  the  crown  fhould  not  have  been  alienated  for  a 
trifling  conflderation,  or  fuffered  to  be  invaded  j nor 
fhould  the  royal  treafures  have  been  fquandered,  to  keep' 
fpies  and  to  procure  traitors  jn  every  country.  Above  all 
things,  the  grandeur  pf  the  prince  fhould  not  have  been 
made  to  conflR  in  granting  penflons  and  favours  to  all 
who  had  no  other  claim,  but  that  which  they  derived 
from  their  boldnefs  in  a living  for  them.- 

This  noble  and  criminal  beggary  was  grown  a ge- 
neral fafhion.  The  Spaniard,  bom  generous  and  grown 
proud,  and  difdaining  the  common  occupations  of  life, 
afpired  after  nothing  but  governments,  prelacies,  and 
the  chief  polls  in  the  magiftracy. 

Those  who  could  not  attain  to  thefe  preferments, - 
glorying  in  their  proud  indolence,  flill  put  on  the  Ryle 
of  the  court,  and  maintained  as  much  gravity  in  their 
jdlenefs,  as  a minifter  abforbed  in  Rate  affairs. 

Even  the  lower  fort  would  have  thought  they  defiled 
their  vidlorious  hands,  by  proftituting  them  to  peaceful 
labours.  The  fields  and  workfhops  were  left  to  foreign- 
ers, who  came  and  enriched  themfelves  by  the  indolence 
of  the  natives,  and  carried  home  a Rock  to  fertilize  their 
own  lands. 

Men  born  to  no  property,  meanly  preferring  idle  fla- 
yery  to  laborious  liberty,  eagerly  offered  themfelves  to 
jncreafe  that  multitude  of  domeRics  that  the  great  kept 
}n  their  retinue,  with  that  pomp  which  magnificently 
4 ' difpiays 
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difplays  the  pride  of  the  moft  ufelefs,  and  the  degrada-  B 
tion  of  the  moft  neceflary  clafs  of  men. 

Those  who  could  not  ftoop  to  be  menial  fervants, 
and  had  too  much  vanity  to  live  without  fome  diftinc- 
tion,  crowded  into  the  convents,  where  fuperftition  had 
iong  fince  provided  a convenient  retreat  for  their  lazinefs, 
and  where  folly  went  fo  far  as  to  beftow  diftinXions 
upon  them. 

Even  the  Spaniards  who  had  decent  fortunes,  chofe 
to  live  fingle,  rather  than  be  at  the  pains  of  providing 
for  a family.  Some  who  did  marry,  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  great ; they  firft  gave  their  fons  the  fuper- 
ftitious  education  of  the  colleges,  and  at  fifteen,  gave 
them  up  to  the  courtezans.  Thefe  young  people  grew 
old  before  their  time  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  wafted 
their  faculties  in  thefe  infamous  connexions,  which 
they  did  not  even  break  off  when  they  entered  into  the 
facred  ties  of  matrimony.  This  licentioufnefs  accounts 
for  the  decay  of  population  in  Spain,  where  families  were 
formerly  as  numerous  as  in  any  other  country. 

Out  of  this  degenerate  race  were  taken  the  men  who 
were  to  hold  the  reins  of  government.  Their  admini- 
ftration  was  anfwerable  to  their  education,  being  a 
conftant  fcene  of  idlenefs  and  corruption.  They  feldom 
fhewed  any  fenfe  of  virtue  or  equity,  or  the  leaft  defire 
of  promoting  the  happinefs  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
They  thought  of  nothing  but  plundering  the  provinces 
committed  to  their  care,  to  go  and  fquander  their  ill- 
acquired  riches  in  rioting  at  Madrid.  This  wickednefs  al- 
ways went  unpunifhed,  though  it  often  occafioned  fe- 
ditions,  infurreXions,  confpiracies,  and  fometimes  re- 
volutions. 

Besides  all  this,  the  ftates  that  were  united  to  Caftile 
by  marriage  or  conqueft,  help  to  complete  their  ruin. 
The  low  countries  did  not  bring  in  enough  to  pay  the 
garrifons  that  were  kept  to  defend  them.  Franche 
D d 4 Comte 
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Comte  brought  in  nothing  at  all  ; Sardinia,  Sicily  and 
the  Milanefe  lefs  than  nothing.  The  tributes  of  Naples 
.aiid  Portugal  were  mortgaged  to  ftrangers.  Arragon, 
V alencia,  Catalonia,  Rouflillon,  the  Balearic  iflands  and 
Navarre,  pretended  they  owed  nothing  to  the  monarchy 
but  a free  gift,  which  was  always  fettled  by  their  depu- 
ties, but  feldom  to  the  liking  of  a rapacious  court,  ex- 
haufted  by  fenfelefs  generofities. 

Whilst  all  was  thus  running  into  confufion  in 
Spain,  the  treafures  of  America,  which  at  rirft  had  only 
found  their  way  to  other  European  nations  by  the  con- 
tingencies of  war  and  politics,  now  flowed  into  them 
by  an  eafy  and  peaceable  track.  As  the  mother  country 
could  not  poffibly  fupply  the  wants  of  her  colonies,  this 
quickened  the  induftry  of  other  nations,  which  till  then 
had  been  extremely  confined.  The  natural  owners  of 
the  riches  of  America  had  little  left  but  the  duties,  of  the 
fifth,  the  indulto,  guarda  coftas,  cuftoms  and  commif- 
fion  j which  have  enhanced  the  value  of  the  commodi- 
ties ; but  this  no  further  affe&s  the  foreign  merchants, 
than  as  it  reduces  the  confumption  ; for  it  all  falls  upon 
the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  who  are  the  confumers.  It 
is  by  this  means  that  the  gold  and  filver  which  America 
has  poured  into  Europe  has  got  into  many  hands,  and 
are  more  equally  diftributed. 

In  vain  were  all  foreign  nations  excluded  from  trading 
in  any  of  the  American  ports,  by  a fevere  law  enadled 
by  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  and  confirmed  by  their  fuc- 
cefifors.  The  more  imperious  law  of  neceflity  has  fu- 
perfeded  this  regulation,  which  was  intended  to  be  per- 
petual, and  Has  thrown  all  that  trade  into  foreign  hands. 
Out  of  about  fifty  millions  e worth  of  commodities  and 
pierchandife  that  are  annually  fhipped  off  from  Cadiz 
for  the  Weft  Indies,  fcarce  one  eighth  is  Spanifh  pro- 
perty. The  reft  belongs  to  other  nations,  friends  or 
« z,sS8,oooI. 
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fpes,  fent  in  the  name  of  Spaniards,  who  are  always  true  B o 
to  private  perfons,  and  always  falfe  to  the  law.  The 
honefty  of  the  Spaniards,  which  has  never  been  at- 
tainted, has  been  a fecurity  to  foreigners  in  this  trade. 

Government,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
mifchiefs  arifing  from  thefe  perpetual  breaches"  of  the. 
law,  thought  to  obviate  them  by  a more  abfurd  one  than 
the  former.  They  prohibited,  upon  pain  of  capital  pu- 
nifhment,  the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver  ; as  if  the 
Spaniards  were  not  obliged  to  pay  for  what  they  wanted 
to  buy.  When  the  execution  of  this  law  was  enforced, 
the  Spaniard  who  is  the  fa61or  at  Cadiz  for  other  na- 
tions, delivered  the  bullion  to  feme  bravoes,.  called  Me- 
ieors , who  being  well  armed,  went  upon  the  ramparts 
with  the  bullion  all  numbered,  and  toiled  it  down  to 
Other  meteors,  who  carried  it  to  the  boats  that  were 
waiting  for  it.  They  were  never  difturbed  by  the  fac- 
tors, the  cuftom-houfe  officers  or  the  guards,  who  all 
came  in  for  a fhare  in  the  fraud,  juftified  by  the  iniquity 
of  the  law  ; and  the  foreign  merchant  was  never  cheated. 

The  prohibition  of  exporting  gold  and  filver  was  to  fo 
little  purpofe,  that  though  a prodigious  quantity  came 
over  every  year  from  America,  there  was  very  little  feen 
in  the  kingdom.  Greater  feverity  would  only  have  ad- 
vanced the  price  of  goods,  by  increafing  the  difficulty 
pf  paying  for  them.  If,  in  conformity  to  the  ftritinefs 
of  the  proclamations,  the  delinquent  had  been  appre- 
hended, tried,  and  condemned  to  death,  and  all  his 
goods  forfeited ; fuch  an  atrocious  deed,  far  from  pre- 
venting, would  only  have  increafed  the  fending  money 
out  of  the  kingdom  ; becaufe  thofe  who  had  before  been 
content  with  a moderate  profit,  would  require  more 
when  the  rifque  was  greater,  and  would  have  fent  away 
more  money,  that  they  might  get  the  more. 

The  court  of  Madrid  has  at  laft  been  convinced  of 
(he  pernicious  tendency  of  this  tyranny.  The  ancient 

govern- 
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BOOK  governments,  who  had  a due  refpe<ft  for  the  laws,  would 
„ v^n‘  , certainly  have  repealed  any  one,  if  they  had  found  that 
the  obfervance  of  it  was  abfolutely  impoftible.  In 
our  modern  times,  when  kingdoms  are  governed  more  by 
the  caprice  of  adminiftration  than  by  rational  principles, 
Spain  has  only  agreed  of  late  years,  that  the  foreign 
trade  fhould  have  all  the  profit  of  the  goods  it  fhould 
fend  to  America,  only  paying  three  per  cent.  The 
money  was  to  be  tranfmitted  by  bankers,  fettled  for  that 
purpofe  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe.  The  object  of 
the  miniftry  was,  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  the  trade 
of  piaftres,  and  confequently  of  the  exchange.  This 
plan,  which  was,  perhaps,  more  extenfive  than  juft,  has 
hot  fucceeded.  The  agents  they  had  made  choice  of, 
have  betrayed  the  truft  repofed  in  them.  The  court  of 
Spain  has  not  perfifted  in  propping  up  this  tottering 
edifice.  Every  private  man  is  now  at  liberty  to  draw  his 
money  from  Spain,  upon  paying  the  accuftomed  duties, 
which  in  the  year  1768  were  advanced  from  three  to  four 
per  cent.  If  they  were  more  moderate,  government 
would  derive  greater  advantages  from  them.  There  are 
certain  times  when  the  Spanifh  fmugglers  can  bring  the 
piaftres  on  board  the  fhips,  for  a price  below  the  ftated 
value  ; and  it  may  eafily  be  imagined  thofe  opportunities 
are  eagerly  feized. 

Cawfesof  Whilst  the  mother  country  was  drooping,  the  colo- 
the  decay  of  nJes  could  not  pofiibly  thrive.  If  the  Spaniards  had  un- 
1 derftood  their  true  intereft,  they  would,  perhaps,  on  the 
firft  difcovery  of  America,  have  been  content  with  efta- 
blifhing  an  honeft  intercourfe  with  the  Indians,  which 
would  have  fettled  a mutual  dependence,  and  reciprocal 
profits  between  the  two  nations.  The  manufa&ures  of 
the  old  world,  would  have  been  bartered  for  the  produce 
of  the  mines  of  the  new  ; and  wrought  iron  would 
have  been  changed  for  its  weight  of  unwrought  filver. 
A lading  union,  the  neceflary  confequence  of  a peace- 
able 
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able  traffic,  would  have  been  eftablilhed  without  blood-  book 
ffied  or  devaluation.  Spain  would  equally  have  been  vm* 
miftrefs  of  Mexico  and  Peru ; for  any  nation  that  culti- 
vates  the  arts,  and  does  not  impart  the  procefs  and  ex- 
ercife  of  them,  will  always  have  an  evident  fuperiority 
over  another  that  buys  their  produce. 

They  did  not  proceed  upon  thefe  principles.  The 
pafe  with  which  they  had  fubdued  the  Indians,  the 
afcendant  that  Charles  V.  aftiimed  over  all  Europe,  the 
natural  pride  of  conquerors,  the  particular  temper  of 
the  Spaniards,  their  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of 
commerce  ; all  thefe  and  many  other  caufes,  prevented 
them  from  giving  good  laws,  a found  adminiftration, 
and  a folid  bafis  to  their  American  conquefts  at  firft  fet- 
ting  out. 

The  depopulation  of  America  was  the  deplorable  ef- 
fect of  this  confufion.  The  firfi:  fteps  of  the  conquerors 
were  marked  with  ftreams  of  blood.  Aftonilhed  as 
fnuch  at  their  own  victories , as  the  favages  were  at 
their  defeat,  and  intoxicated  with  their  fuccefs,  they  re- 
vived to  extirpate  the  people  they  had  plundered.  In- 
numerable nations  vanifiied  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
at  the  arrival  of  thefe  barbarians  ; and  all  their  abomi- 
nable cruelties  have  been  hitherto  imputed  to  the  thirffc 
of  .gold,  joined  with  fanaticifm. 

But  the  favag'e  nature  of  man,  which  was  not 
reftrained  by  the  dread  of  punifhment,  or  by  any 
fenfe  of  Ihame,  or  awed  by  the  prefence  of  civilized 
witnefies,  might  fo  far  conceal  from  the  Spaniards 
the  image  of  an  organifation  fimilar  to  their  own, 
an  analogy  which  is  the  bafis  of  all  moral  duties,  as 
to  induce  them  to  treat  their  new-difcovered  brethren 
as  they  did  the  wild  beafts  of  the  other  hemifphere,  and 
to  do  it  with  as  little  remorfe;  that  the  cruelty  of  the 
military  fpirit  is  apt  to  increafe  in  proportion  to  pall, 
present,  and  future  dangers  : that  the  foldier  is  of  a more 
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BOOK  fanguinary  difpofition  in  remote  countries  than  at  home  ; 

1 -y1*  J an<^  t^lat  ^ee^nSs  °f  humanity  will  wear  off,  as  a 
v man  goes  further  from  his  native  country.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  conjedfured  that  the  Spaniards,  who,  on  their 
firft  landing,  were  taken  for  Gods,  might  be  afraid  of 
being  detected  and  murdered ; that  they  miftrufted  the 
marks  of  kindnefs  that  were  fhewn  them  ; that  when 
once  they  had  begun  to  fhed  blood,  they  thought 
their  own  fafety  required  that  they  fhould  proceed  on 
the  fame  plan  ; that  their  handful  of  men,  furrounded 
by  an  innumerable  multitude  of  natives,  whofe  language 
they  did  not  underftand,  and  whofe  cuftoms  and  man- 
ners they  were  Grangers  to,  were  feized  with  a panic, 
either  well  or  ill  grounded.  But  the  moft  incompre- 
henfible  circumftance  in  all  this  matter,  is  the  ftupid  bar- 
barity of  government,  that  countenanced  all  thofe  hor- 
rors, and  kept  thofe  profligate  men  in  pay  to  perfecute 
and  deftroy  their  brethren. 

The  Spaniards,  the  dependents  or  flaves  of  the  Vifl- 
goths,  like  them  divided,  amongft  themfelves  the  defert 
lands,  and  the  men  who  had  efcaped  their  fword.  Moft 
of  thefe  wretched  victims  did  not  long  furvive,  in  a 
a ftate  of  fiavery  worfe  than  death.  The  laws  that  were 
ena&ed  from  time  to  time  to  alleviate  the  hardfhips  of 
their  fervitude,  proved  but  a fmall  relief.  The  favage, 
proud,  and  rapacious  Spaniards  paid  as  little  regard  to 
,the  commands  of  a monarch  who  was  too  far  remote 
from  them,  as  to  the  tears  of  the  poor  miferable  In- 
dians, 

The  mines  proved  ftill  a greater  caufe  of  deftrudtion. 
Ever  fince  the  difcovery  of  America,  the  Spaniards  had 
attended  to  nothing  but  this  fpecies  of  wealth.  In  vain 
did  fome  fenfible  men,  wifer  than  the  generality  of  the 
age,  exclaim  againft  this  infatuation.  Let  the  gold  re- 
main where  it  is,  faid  they,  provided  the  furface  of  the 
earth  that  covers  it  can  but  produce  an  ear  of  corn  that 

will 
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will  make  bread,  or  a blade  of  grafs  to  feed  your  fheep.  BOOK 
The  only  metal  you  want  is  iron.  Work  it  into  faws,  (_  f 
hammers,  and  plough-fhares,  but  not  into  murderous 
weapons.  The  quantity  of  gold  requifite  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  exchange  is  fo  little,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  lay  in 
an  immenfe  flock.  It  is  very  immaterial  whether  a hun- 
dred ells  of  cloth  are  reprefented  by  a pound  of  gold  or 


by  twenty  pounds.  The  Spaniards  have  done  like  the 
dog  in  the  fable,  that  dropped  the  meat  out  of  his  mouth 
to  bite  at  the  image  of  it  in  the  water,  and  was  drowned 
in  going  after  it. 


Unfortunately  the  Indians  were  the  vi&ims  of 
this  fatal  error.  Thofe  ill-fated  men  were  fent  to  work 
under  ground,  where  they  were  deprived  of  day-light, 
of  free  and  wholefome  air,  of  the  chief  fupports  of  life, 
and  of  the  comfort  of  weeping  with  their  friends  and 
relations  ; and  were  doomed  to  dig  their  own  graves  in 
thofe  dark  manfions,  which  now  contain  more  allies  of 
the  dead  than  gold  dull.  If  we  confider  this  barbarous 
treatment,  we  cannot  but  be  aftonifhed  to  hear  the  co- 
vetous and  ftupid  Spaniard  complain  that  the  Indians 
will  not  tell  them  of  feveral  mines  they  have  difcovered 
both  before  and  fince  the  conquefl.  Thofe  wretched 
people  would  only  multiply  the  means  of  their  own  de- 
flruclion,  by  betraying  the  fecret  they  have  received  from 
their  fathers,  or  that  chance  has  thrown  in  their  way. 

The  unhappy  Indians  whom  chance  had  fubmitted  to 
the  yoke,  have  therefore  fled  in  great  numbers  from  the 
lands  they  cultivated  for  their  rapacious  maflers,  and 
taken  refuge  among  the  favagep  who  wander  in  the  fo- 
refls  and  deferts  of  the  Cordeleras.  Thofe  impenetrable 
recefles  are  become  the  afylum  of  multitudes  of  Indians, 
who  conftantly  threaten  the  Spanifh  provinces  with  hid- 
den invaflon  or  open  war.  They  contrail  a ferociouf- 
nefs  in  thofe  rough  climates,  which  makes  them  fo  for- 


midable, that  the  Spaniards  have  been  obliged  to  forfake 
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fome  very  rich  mines,  that  lay  within  reach  of  their  in- 
roads. The  deficiencies  in  their  population,  occafioned 
by  the  barrennefs  of  the  foil,  the  want  of  forecaft*  and 
of  the  refources  of  fociety,  are  made  up  by  a conftant 
fupply  of  fugitives,  who  fly  from  European  tyranny; 
It  is  in  thefe  mountains  that  a race  is  fecretly  regene- 
rating, which  will  one  day  aflert  their  lawful  rights, 
and  recover  their  liberty  and  property  out  of  the  cruel 
and  rapacious  hands  of  the  ufurper ; and,  perhaps,  that 
day  is  not  far  off. 

Another  caufe  of  depopulation  is,  that  the  Euro- 
peans have  taught  them  new  wants,  whilfl:  they  robbed 
them  of  the  means  of  fatisfying  them*  Before  the  con- 
queft,  the  Indians  went  naked,  or  made  their  own  gar- 
ments, which  was  their  employment,  and  a kind  of 
trade.  Their  whole  care  was  to  cultivate  a field  of 
maize.  They  had  no  occafion  for  money,  and  all  their 
traffic  confifted  in  exchanging  one  thing  for  another. 
Since  the  Indian  has  been  taught  to  live  in  fociety,  he 
muft  have  lodging  and  food,  and  often  have  recourfe  to 
foreign  goods  for  his  clothing.  For  want  of  arts  and 
trades,  he  is  unable  to  purchafe  thefe  neceflaries.  Fie 
falls  into  a ftate  of  defpondency ; and  if  he  did  not,  his' 
labour  would  hardly  bring  in  enough  for  his  unavoidable 
expences  ; fo  that,  the  luxury  and  the  poverty  which* 
epprefs  him,  have  reduced  him  to  the  neceffity  of  living 
in  a folitary  manner,  and  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  his 
pofterity. 

This  caufe  of  depopulation  brought  on  another  fiil! 
more  dreadful,  which  made  all  Europe  fhudder.  The 
celebrated  Drake,  having  taken  the  town  of  St.  Domingo 
in  1586,  found  that  the  iflanders  were  grown  fo  defpe- 
rate,  that,  rather  than  fee  their  children  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  they  were  unanimoufly  come 
to  a refolution  to  have  no  connection  w7ith  their  wives. 
This  is  the  only  inflance  of  the  kind  ever  recorded  ire 
hiftory,  and  a ftanding  monument  of  Spanifh  tyranny* 

which 
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which  not  only  Ihed  the  blood  of  the  fathers,  but  pre-  BOOK, 
vented  the  exiftence  of  the  unborn.  What  elfe  could  VIIJ* 
the  Americans  oppofe  to  the  thirft  of  deftrudtion  than 
this  horrid  vow  of  ceafing  to  regenerate  ? 

From  this  period  there  feemed  to  be  a curfe  upon 
the  land.  The  empire  founded  by  thofe  barbarous  con- 
querors foon  fell  to  pieces.  Profligacy  made  a rapid 
progrefs.  The  moft  important  fortrefles  mouldered 
away.  The  country  was  left  without  arms  or  maga- 
zines. The  foldiers  who  were  neither  exercifed,  fed, 
nor  clothed,  became  beggars  or  thieves.  The  very 
elements  of  war  and  navigation  were  forgotten;  and 
the  very  names  of  the  inftruments  made  ufe  of  in  thofe 
two  necefiary  art§. 

Trade  was  but  the  art  of  cheating.  The  gold  and 
Elver,  which  were  to  go  into  the  king’s  coffers,  were 
continually  pilfered,  and  reduced  to  a fourth  part  of 
what  they  fhould  have  been.  All  orders  of  men,  cor- 
rupted by  avarice,  joined  to  hinder  truth  from  reaching 
the  throne,  or  to  fave  the  prevaricators  who  were  ob- 
noxious to  the  law.  The  higheft  and  loweft  magiffrates 
always  acffed  in  concert,  to  fupport  each  other  in  their 
inj  uftice. 

The  confuffon  occaffoned  by  all  thefe  robberies,  in- 
troduced the  fatal  expedient  of  all  ill-governed  ftates, 
that  of  numberlefs  taxes ; as  if  government  were  deter- 
mined to  difcourage  induftry  at  any  rate. 

Ignorance  kept  pace  with  injuftice.  “ I faw,  fays 
a celebrated  traveller,  the  very  fame  fentence  palled 
<£  in  one  and  the  fame  tribunal,  and  almoft  within  the 
“ fame  hour,  in  two  cafes  that  were  diredlly  oppofite.  * 

<e  All  endeavours  to  make  the  judges  underftand  the  dif- 
“ ference  was  to  no  purpofe.  At  laft  the  chief  judge 
4C  feeming  to  be  convinced,  rofe  up,  and  tucking  up  his 
“ whilkers,  fwore  by  the  holy  virgin,  and  all  the  faints 
that  the  Englilh  Lutherans  had  run  away  with  pope 
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“ Jujiinldn  's  books,  which  he  always'  made  ufe  of  to 

try  intricate  caiifes  : but  if  thofe  dogs  fhould  ever 
“ come  again,  he  would  have  them  all  burnt. 

The  fame  traveller  relates  that  “ one  day  Ovidr& 
“ Metamorphofes  fell  into  the  hands  of  a creole,  he 
“ carried  it  to  a friar,  who  underftood  no  more  of  it 
4t  than  himfelf,  and  made  the  inhabitants  believe  it 
46  was  an  Englifh  bible  : he  proved  it  by  the  prints 
“ he  (hewed  them  at  every  Metamorphofis,  faying  ; fee 
44  how  thofe  dogs  worfhip  the  devil,  and  how  he  tranf- 
“ forms  them  into  beafts.  Then  the  pretended  bible 
“ was  thrown  into  a fire  kindled  on  purpofe,  and  the 
<e  monk  made  a long  oration,  which  confided  of  thankf- 
<c  givings  to  St.  Francis  for  this  lucky  difcovery.” 

As  ignorance  is  always  favourable  to  fuperftition, 
the  minifters  of  religion,  without  being  more  enlight- 
ened than  others,  took  the  lead  in  all  bufinefs.  As  they 
were  lefs  liable  to  punifhment,  they  were  always  the 
fir  ft  to  violate  all  principles  of  equity,  and  all  rules  of 
morality  and  decency.  The  belt  among  them  were 
traders,  and  the  reflftook  advantage  of  their  ecclefiafti- 
cal  power  to  extort  from  the  Indians  all  they  were  pof- 
feffed  of.  A Spanilh  monk  who  did  not  make  at  lead:  a 
hundred  thoufand  livres  f in  a fhort  trip  to  America 
was  reckoned  an  ill  manager.  Their  rapacioufnefs  was 
often  voluntarily  gratified  at  their  arrival  by  prefents 
of  immenfe  value.  One  would  have  imagined  that 
America  had  been  conquered  for  no  other  purpofe  than 
to  ornament  the  churches  and  to  enrich  the  clergy. 

The  hatred  that  commenced  between  the  Spaniards 
born  in  America,  and  thofe  who  came  from  Europe,, 
completed  their  ruin.  The  court  had  imprudently  laid 
the  foundation  of  thefe  unhappy  divifions.  The  Creoles 
were  reprefented  to  them  as  little  better  than  barbarians, 
and  much  the  fame  as  Indians.  They  thought  they 
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could  not  depend  upon  their  (kill,  their  courage,  or  their  B 
fidelily,  and  therefore  determined  to  exclude  them  from 
all  places  of  truft  and  profit.  They  were  offended  at 
this  injurious  refolution.  Far  from  endeavouring  to 
footh  them,  thofe  who  were  inverted  with  authority  over 
them,  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  exafperate  them  by  mor- 
tifying partialities.  This  produced  an  inveterate  hatred 
between  the  two  clafles,  one  of  which  was  loaded  with 
favours,  and  the  other  ftigmatized  with  difgrace.  This 
animofity  has  broke  out  more  than  once  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  endanger  the  dominion  of  the  mother 
country  in  the  new  world  ; and  will  fome  time  or  other 
occafion  a revolution.  Thefe  revolutions  will  certainly 
take  place,  and,  perhaps,  are  not  far  off ; for  the  clergy  on 
both  fides,  who  have  adopted  the  fame  hatred  and  ani- 
mofities,  will  never  forego  them,  and  will  endeavour  ac- 
cording to  the  fpirit  that  has,  always  actuated  them  to 
make  the  people  irreconcileable. 


4i* 


Since  the  acceffion  of  the  Bourbon  family  to  the 
throne  of  Charles  V.  thefe  diforders,  and  the  evils  arifing 
from  them,  have  abated  a little.  The  nobility  do  not 
afredt  thofe  high  airs  of  royalty  which  often  perplexed 
the  government.  The  management  of  public  affairs  is 
not  now  confined  to  perfons  of  high  birth,  but  is  o-iven 
to  men  in  favour,  men  of  fortune  or  of  merit.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  general  and  provincial  revenues  of  Spain, 
which  a deteftable  adminiftration  had  reduced  to  lefs  than 
eight  millions  s towards  the  latter  end  of  the  lart  century, 
now  brings  in  72,656^805  livresh.  This  happy  change 
which  began  by  the  mother  country,  extended  after- 
wards to  the  colonies.  The  three  departments  that  are 
intruded  with  the  management  of  their  affairs  in  Eu- 
rope, have  gradually  loll  fomethirig  of  that  evil  fpirit 
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Means  that 
Spain  ought 
to  employ 
to  re-efta- 
blilh  itfelf. 


BOOK  which  Teemed  to  pnffide  over  their  proceedings.  The 
i _/  council  for  Indian  affairs  being  removed,  takes  better  care 
of  their  government  and  prefervation.  The  contraclation 
removed  from  Saville  to  Cadiz,  manages  their  trade  with 
greater  fkill.  The  confulate,  which  takes  cognizance  of 
the  differences  arifing  between  the  merchants  trading  to 
that  part  of  America,  and  is  appointed  to  watch  over 
the  maintenance  of  their  privileges',  has  acquired  a 
greater  degree  of  activity  and  knowledge. 

These  firft  fteps  towards  a reformation  muff  be  an 
encouragement  to  the  Spanifh  miniftry  to  hope  they 
will  attain  to  a good  adminiftration,  when  once  they  are 
acquainted  with  the  true  principles,  and  employ  the 
proper  means.  The  chara&er  of  the  nation  is  not  an 
invincible  obffacle  to  this  change,  as  it  is  too  generally 
thought  to  be.  Indolence  is  not  fo  natural  to  them 
as  we  imagine.  If  we  look  back  to  the  times  when  this 
unfavourable  prejudice  was  firft  conceived,  we  fhall  find 
that  this  languor  did  not  extend  to  every  thing;  and 
that  if  Spain  was  idle  at  home,  {he  was  not  fo  abroad,  but 
was  inceffantly  difturbing  the  repofe  of  her  neighbours. 
Her  idlenefs  proceeds  in  a great  meafure  from  foolifti 
pride.  Becaufe  the  nobility  did  nothing,  the  people 
imagined  it  was  noble  to  do  nothing.  They  all  wanted 
to  enjoy  the  fame  prerogative  ; and  the  ftarved,  half-naked 
Spaniard,  carelefly  fitting  on  the  ground,  looks  with 
pity  on  his  neighbours,  who  are  well  clothed,  live  well, 
work,  and  laugh  at  his  folly.  The  one  defpifes  from  a 
motive  of  pride,  what  the  others  feek'  after  from  vanity; 
the  conveniences  of  life.  The  climate  made  the  Spa- 
niard abftemious,  and  indigence  renders  him  more  fo. 
The  monkifh  fpirit,  which  has  long  governed  him,  makes 
a virtue  of  that  poverty  which  is  the  refult  of  vice.  As 
he  has  nothing,  he  covets  nothing  ; but  he  hates  work 
ftill  more  than  he  defpifes  riches. 
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That  poor  and  proud  people  have  nothing  left  of  K 

their  ancient  charadter,  but  an  immoderate  fondnefs  for  » 

every  thing  that  has  the  appearance  of  grandeur.  They 
muft  be  flattered  with  chimerical  ideas,  and  with  an 
immerife  profpedt  of  glory.  The-  fatisfadtion  they  feel 
in  depending  on  none  but  the  crown  fince  the  abafement 
of  the  grandees,  makes  them  receive  all  that  comes  from 
the  court  with  refp’edt  and  confidence.  This  powerful 
influence  might  be  made  fubfervient  to  their  happinefs. 

Some  means  might  be  contrived  to  perfuade  them  that 
labour  is  honourable,  and  the  nation  will  foon  become 
again  what  it  was  before  the  difcovery  of  America,  iri 
thofe  glorious  times,  when,  without  any  foreign  aid^ 

Spain  threatened  the  liberties  of  all  Europe. 

When  the  imagination  of  the  people  is  once  properly 
directed,  and  they  are  brought  to  blufh  at  their  proud 
inaction,  other  evils  muft  be  attended  to.  The  moft 
dangerous  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation  is  the  want  of 
population.  Weil-governed  colonies  will  naturally  in- 
creafe  the  population  of  the  mother  country, , which  on 
her  fide  promotes  the  increafe  of  theirs,  by  fupplying 
them  with  advantageous  marts  for  the  produce  of  their 
induftry.  It  is  on  this  plan,  alike  ihtereftmg  to  hu- 
manity and  found  policy,  that  the  more  enlightened 
hations  of  Europe  have  formed  their  fettlementS  ill. 

America.  This  wife  and  noble  defign  has  in  all  parts 
been  crowned  with  fuccefs.  Spain  alone,  which  had. 
formed  her  fyftem  ini  a darker  age,  has  feen  her  popu- 
lation decreafe  at  home,  in  proportion  as  her  pofteiTions 
increafed  abroad. 

Whe«  the  difproportion  between  the  extent  of  a 
territory  and  its  inhabitants  is  not  extreme,  the  balance 
may  be  gradually  reftored  by  a&ivity,  oeconomy,  great 
encouragements  given  to  matrimony,  and  a long  peace. 
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BOOK  Spain,  whofe  population,  in  the  year  1747,  amounted 

v to  no  more  than  7,423,590  fouls,  including  180.046 

ecclefiaftics ; and  who  has  now  in  her  colonies  little 
more  than  the  twentieth  part  of  the  population  there 
was  foon  after  the  conqueft,  cannot  remedy  this  evil 
either  at  home  or  abroad  without  new  arid  extraordinary 
efforts.  To  increafe  the  laborious  claffes  of  men,  there 
muft  be  a reduction  of  the  clergy,  which  alike  enervates 
and  devours  the  Rate.  Two  thirds  of  her  military 
forces  muft  be  difmilfed,  and  reftored  to  the  arts  ; ftnce 
her  connexion  with  France,  and  the  weaknefs  of  Por- 
tugal, no  longer  render  them  neceffary.  As  their  clear 
revenue  is  1 32,000,000 % and  the  ftanding  out-goings 
are  but  96,0.00,000  k,  government  muft  think  ferioufly 
of  eafing  the  people,  as  foon  as  their  poffeftions  in 
both  hemifpheres  are  extricated  from  that  confufion  into 
which  they  had  been  thrown,  by  two  whole  centuries  of 
incapacity,  ignorance  and  tyranny.  Above  all  things, 
the  infamous  tribunal  of  the  inquifition  muft  be  abo- 
lifhed,  which  feems  to  be  levelled  equally  againft  the 
monarch  and  the  people,  by  keeping  both  under  the 
yoke  of  ftupid  and  blind  fuperftition. 

Superstition,  whatever  may  be  the  reafon  of  it,  pre- 
vails among  all  nations,  whether  rude  or  civilized.  No 
doubt  it  proceeds  from  the  fear  of  evil,  and  from  the 
ignorance  of  its  caufes  or  of  its  remedy.  At  leaft  this  is 
enough  to  imprint  it  in  the  minds  of  all  men.  The  ca- 
lamities of  nature,  plagues,  ftcknefsj  unforefeen  acci- 
dents, deftrudiive  phaenomena,  all  the  latent  caufes  of 
pain  and  death,  are  fo  univerfal  on  earth,  that  it  would 
be  very  furprifmg  if  man  had  not  been  deeply  affe&ed 
by  them  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries. 

But  this  natural  fear  muft  always  have  increafed,  or 
have  been  magnified  in  proportion  to  ignorance  and  fen- 
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Ability.  It  muft  have  given  rife  to  the  worlhip  of  the  BOOK 
elements  that  do  moffc  mifehief  on  earth,  fuch  as  inun-  f 

dations,  conflagrations  and  plagues  ; the  worftiip  of  ani- 
mals, whether  venomous  or  voracious,  but  always  hurt- 
ful ; the  worftiip  of  men  who  have  done  the  greateft 
mifehief  to  mankind,  of  conquerors,  of  fortunate  impof- 
tors,  of  the  workers  of  prodigies,  apparently  good  or  bad ; 
the  worfhip  of  inviflble  and  imaginary  beings,  fuppofed 
to  lie  concealed  in  every  inftrument  of  mifehief.  Me- 
ditation and  the  ftudy  of  nature  mull  have  infenfibly 
leflened  the  number  of  thefe  inviflble  agents,  and  the 
human  mind  mull  have  rifen  from  idolatry  to  theifm  ; 
but  this  1 aft  flmple  and  fublime  idea  will  always  have 
remained  imperfedl  and  confufed  in  the  minds  of  the 
vulgar,  and  mixed  with  a multitude  of  errors  and  fan- 
cies. 

Revelation  had  confirmed  the  pure  doctrine  of  one 
^only  being ; and,  perhaps,  a more  ‘incorrupt  religion 
would  then  have  been  eftablilhed,  had  not  the  northern 
barbarians,  who  poured  in  upon  the  feveral  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire,  brought  along  with  them  their  own 
facred  prejudices,  which  could  not  be  difpelled  but  by 
other  fables.  Unfortunately  chriftianity  was  preached 
to  minds  incapable  of  underftanding  it  thoroughly. 

They  would  not  embrace  it,  unlefs  it  was  attended  with 
that  pomp  and  Ihew,  of  which  ignorance  is  fo  fond.  In- 
tereft  loaded  arid  disfigured  it  more  and  more,  inventing 
every  day  new  do&rines  and  miracles,  which  were  the 
more  revered  as  they  were  lefs  credible.  The  nations, 
engaged  during  twelve  centuries  in  dividing  and  conteft- 
ing  about  the  feveral  provinces  of  univerfal  monarchy, 
which  one  nation  had  formed  in  lefs  than  two  hundred 
years,  admitted  without  examination  all  the  errors  which 
the  priefts,  after  much  controverfy,  had  agreed  to  teaph 
the  multitude., 
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But  the  clergy,  too  numerous  to  agree  long,  had 
cherifhed  the  feeds  of  divifion,  vyhich  they  mu  ft  fooner 
or  later  communicate  to  the  people.  The  time  came 


devoured  the  whole  church,  rofe  up  with  great  anf- 
mofity  againft  many  fuperftitions  that  were  univerfally 
adopted. 

As  it  was  from  cuftom  that  the  people  had  received 
all  thofe  puerile  notions  with  which  they  had  fuffered 
themfelves  to  be  foothed,’and  that  they  were  not  at- 
tached to  them  from  national  principles  or  party  fpirit, 
thofe  who  were  moft  interefted  in  fupporting  them,  were 
unable  to  defend  them,  when  they  were  attacked  with 
that  fteadinefs  that  was  calculated  to  fix  the  attention  of 
the  public.  But  nothing  fo  much  promoted  the  reforma- 
tion of  Luther  and  Calvin,  as  the  liberty  they  granted 
to  every  one  to  examine  and  pafs  his  own  judgment, 
upon  the  religious  principles  he  had  been  taught. 
Though  the  multitude  was  incapable  of  undertaking  this 
difcufiion,  every  one  was  proud  of  managing  his  own 
concerns  in  fo  great  and  important  an  affair.  The 
commotion  was  fo  general,  that  it  is  not  improbable  the 
new  opinions  would  every  where  have  triumphed  over 
the  old,  had  not  the  magiftracy  thought  it  their  intereft 
to  flem  the  torrent.  Implicit  obedience  was  as  necef- 
fary  for  the  fupport  of  the  fupreme  magiftracy,  as  for 
that  of  religion,  and  was  the  fureft  foundation  of  its 
authority.  Monarchs  were  afraid  that  thofe  who  had 
once  overturned  the  old  and  firm  foundations  of  Ro- 
. mifh  hierarchy,  might  next  proceed  to  examine  into 
their  own  prerogatives.  The  republican  fpirit  which 
naturally  fpread  itfelf  among  the  reformed,  contributed 
to  inereafe  this  diftruft. 

The  kings  of  Spain,  more  jealous  of  their  power 
than  other  fovereigns,  endeavoured  to  fupport  it,  by  efta- 
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blilhing  a more  uniform  fyllem  of  fuperftition.  They 
were  not  aware  that  the  opinions  of  men  concerning  an 
unknown  Being  cannot  be  all  alike.  In  vain  did  reafon 
expoftulate  with  thofe  weak  monarchs,  alledging  that 
no  power  had  a right  to  prefcribe  to  men  what  they 
were  to  think  ; that  fociety,  in  order  to  fupport  itfelf, 
is  under  no  neceffity  of  reftraining  the  freedom  of  the 
foul  ; and  that  to  compel  men  to  fubfcribe  to  certain 
articles  of  faith,  is  to  exadl  a falfe  oath,  which  makes  a 
man'a  traitor  to  his  confidence,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
a faithful  fubjedl  ; and  that  a citizen  who  ferves  his 
country,  is,  in  a political  light,  preferable  to  him  who 
is  orthodox  to  no,  purpofe.  Thefe  permanent  and  in- 
conteflable  principles  were  not  attended  to.  They  were 
overruled  by  the  profpedl  of  a great  advantage,  and  Hill 
more  by  the  furious  outcries  of  a multitude  of  fanatical 
priefts,  who  delayed  not  to  afiume  the  fuprerne  authority. 
The  prince,  become  the  Have  of  thefe  prielfs,  was  forced 
to  abandon  his  fubjedls  to  their  caprices  ; to  fuller  them 
to  be  opprelled,  and  to  become  idle  fpedlators  of  the  cru- 
elties exercifed  againft  them.  From  that  time,  fuperfti- 
tious  manners,  beneficial  only  to  the  priefthood,  became 
prejudicial  to  fociety.  A people  thus  corrupt  and  dege- 
nerate, were  the  moll  cruel  of  all  people.  Their  obe- 
dience to  the  monarch  was  fubordinate  to  the  will  of  the 
prieft  ; who  opprefied  every  other  power,  and  was  in  fadt 
the  fovereign  of  the  Hate. 

Inaction  was  the  neceflary  confequence  of  a fuper- 
(lition  that  enervated  all  the  faculties  of  the  foul.  The 
projedl  which  the  Romans  formed  from  their  very  in- 
fancy of  becoming  mailers  of  the  world,  (hewed  itfelf 
even  in  their  religion.  It  was  Vidlory,  Bellona,  For- 
tune, the  genius  of  the  Roman  people,  Rome  herfelf, 
that  were  their  gods.  A nation  that  aimed  at  treading 
in  their  Heps,  and  thought  of  becoming  conquerors, 
adopted  a monkilh  government,  which  has  deftroyed  every 
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BOOK  profpedt  of  fuccefs,  and  will  effectually, prevent'  their  ref- 
. VI^1‘  , toration  either  in  Spain  or  in  America,  unlefs  this  kind 
of  government  itfelf  is  totally  fubverted.  The  luppreffion 
of  the  inquifition  muft  certainly  haften  this  great  change  ; 
and  it  is  pleafing  to  think  that  if  the  court  of  Madrid 
will  not  ^determine  upon  this  necefiary  ftep,  they  will 
one  day  be  compelled  to  it  by  a humane  'conqueror, 
who  will  infert  it  as  the  firft  article  in  a treaty  of  peace^ 
that  the  autos-da-fe  Jhall  he  abolijhed  in  all  the  Spanifi  do- 
minions both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Though  this  meafure  is  necefiary  towards  the  refto- 
ration  of  the  monarchy,  it  is  not  alone  fufiicient. 
Though  Spain  has  been  more  afiiduous  to  conceal  her 
weaknefs,  than  ihe  need  have  been  to  acquire  ftrengtb, 
the  world  is  not  unacquainted  with  her  infirmities. 
They  are  of  fuch  long  {landing,  and  of  fo  deplorable 
a nature,  that  they  cannot  be  remedied  without  foreign 
aids.  If  file  will  but  fubmit  to  accept  them,  file  will 
' foon  fee  her  provinces  in  both  hemifpheres  filled  with 
new  inhabitants^  who  will  bring  with  them  a thoufand 
branches  of  induftry.  The  northern  and  fouthern  na- 
tions, actuated  by  that  pafiion  for  riches  which  is  the 
chata&eriftic  of  our  age,  will  flock  to  the  regions  that 
are  thrown  open  to  their  emulation.  The  fortune  of 
the  public  will  keep  pace  with  private  fortunes.  Thole 
of  foreigners  will  become  national  wealth,  if  thofe  who 
have  amaffed  them  can  enjoy  them  with  fiTch  fafety, 
comfort  and  diftin&ion,  as  to  forget  their  native 
qountry. 

If  the  Spaniards  mean  to  bring  this  great  work  to 
a fpeedy  i flue,  they  muft  not  only  admit  ftrangers  of 
their  own  perfuafion,  but  encourage  every  fe£t  without 
diftindtion  to  come  and  fettle  among  them.  They  have 
too  long  thought  that  liberty  of  confcience  muft  be 
founded  on  the  moft  monftrous  impiety,  and  that  tole- 
ration was  even  impolitic,  as  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple 
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pie  of  all  fe&s  was  to  deteft  one  another,  and  fooner  BOO 
or  later  to  diftraCt  the  governments  where  they  multi-  . ^I1L 
plied.  If  the  heathen  had  reafoned  in  this  manner, 
chriftianity  would  never  have  been  eftablifhed  ; at  leaft 
it  is  evident  that  their  perfections  againft  the  founders 
of  our  religion  would  need  no. apology. 

When  the  Spaniards  have  once  got  people  to  wprk4 
they  will  employ  them  in  the  moft  advantageous  man- 
ner. They  were  grieyed  to  fee  the  treafures  of  Ame- 
rica go  into  the  hands  of  their  rivals  and  enemies,  and 
imagined  the  only  way  to  keep  fome  at  home,  would  be 
to  revive  their  own  manufactures.  Thofe  of  their 
writers  upon  finance  who  have  infilled  upon  this  fyftem, 
appear  to  us  to  be  in  the  wrong..  As  long  as  the  people 
who  are  in  pofTeflion  of  thofe  manufactures  which  ferve 
to  fupply  the  demands  of  America,  fhall  attend  to  the 
prefervation  of  them,  the  manufactures,  which  may  be 
attempted  to  be  eftablifhed  in  other  parts,  will  fcarce  be 
able  to  vie  with  them.  They  may  poffibly  procure  the 
materials  and  workmanfhip  as  cheap,  but  it  will  be  a long 
time  before  they  can  work  as  quick,  and  attain  to  the  fame 
degree  of  perfection.  Nothing  could  effeCt  this  great 
change,  but  fuch  a revolution  as  would  remove  the  bell 
foreign  workmen  and  the  moft  fkilful  artiffs  to  Spain. 

Till  this  period  arrives,  which  does  not  feem  Very  near,  any 
attempts  that  are  made,  will  not  turn  out  fuccefsfully. 

A very  inftruCtive  experiment  has  been  made  of  this 
point,  when  the  exportation  of  unwrought  goods  was 
prohibited.  The  prohibition  on  filks  only  ferved  to 
leflen  the  goodnefs  of  them,  the  working  of  them  was  rte- 
gleCted,  and  would  have  totally  fallen,  had  not  govern- 
ment wifely  reftored  trade  to  its  ancient  freedom. 

We  may  go  further  Till,  and  venture  to  affirm, 
that  though  it  fhould  be  in  the  power  of  Spain  to 
procure  a fuperiority  in  the  manufactures  refpeCting 
articles  of  luxury,  fhe  ought  not  to  do  it.  A tranfient 
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3 o o k fuccefs  would  be  attended  with  irretrievable  ruin.  Let 
, V1^'  , us  for  once  fuppofe  that  the  monarchy  can  furnifh  all 
the  commodities  that  are  wanted  in  her  colonies;  the 
immenfe  treafures  this  trade  will  bring  in,  will  all  center 
in  home  circulation,  and  the  confequence  will  be,  that 
money  will  fink  in  value.  This  plenty  of  cafh  will 
certainly  occafion  a dearnefs  of  provifions,  and  enhance 
the  price  of  labour.  There  will  be  no  proportion  left 
between  Spain  and  the  neighbouring  nations.  Thefe, 
as  they  wi.ll  be  able  to  afford  their  commodities  cheaper, 
will  force  the  Spaniards  to  take  them,  becapfe  an  exor- 
bitant profit  will  furmount  every  obffacle.  The  latter, 
wanting  employment,  muff  go  and  feek  it  elfewhere, 
and  Spain  will  at  once  lofe  her  induftry  and  her  po- 
pulation. 

Since  then  it  is  impoffible  that  the  Spaniards  fhould 
keep  the  whole  produce  of  the  American  mines  in  their 
own  hands,  and  as  they  muff  unavoidably  fhare  it  with 
the  reft  of  Europe,  their  whole  policy  muft  tend  to 
preferve  the  greateft  fhare,  to  keep  the  balance  inclining 
to  their  fide,  and  not  to  make  their  own  advantages  ex- 
ceflive,  that  they  may  be  permanent.  This  fuperiority 
will  be  fecured  by  the  praCtice  of  the  neceffary  arts, 
and  the  plenty  and  goodnefs  of  their  natural  produc-. 
tions. 

The  Spanifh  miniftry  have  been  aware  of  this,  but 
have  been  miftaken  in  thinking  that  the  manufactures 
were  the  chief  promoters  of  agriculture.  It  is  an  un- 
deniable truth,  that  the  manufactures  do  promote  the 
culture  of  lands.  They  are  even  neceffary,  wherever 
the  expence  of  carriage  flops  the  circulation  and  con- 
fumption  of  the  produce,  fo  that  the  cultivator  is  at  a 
lofs  how  to  difpofe  of  his  commodities.  But  in  all  other 
cafes,  the  cultivator  can  do  without  the  encouragement 
of  the  manufactures.  If  he  can  but  difpofe  of  his  pro- 
duce, he  cares  little  whether  i.t  is  for  local  confumption, 

or 
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©r  for  trade  and  exportation,  and  will  go  on  with  his  : 
tillage. 

Spain  annually  fells  for  exportation,  in  wool,  filk, 
oil,  wihe,  iron  and  kali,  to  the  amount  of  above  thirty 
millions  K Thefe  exports,  moft  of  which  cannot  be  re- 
placed from  any  foil  in  Europe,  are  fufceptible  of  great 
increafe,  and  might,  probably,  be  more  than  doubled. 
They  will  fuffice,  independent  of  the  Indies,  to  pay 
for  all  the  foreign  goods  that  can  be  confumed  in  the 
nation.  We  grant  that  by  thus  fending  their  unwrought 
produce  abroad,  they  will  increafe  the  population,  the 
wealth  and  the  power  of  other  nations  ; but  they  will 
cherifh  a more  certain  and  more  beneficial  kind  of  in- 
duftry  at  home.  Their  political  exigence  will  foon 
claim  a relative  fuperiority,  and  the  cultivating  nation 
will  have  the  advantage  over  the  manufacturing  nations. 

America  will  greatly  enhance  this  fuperiority;  and 
yvill  be  beneficial  to  Spain,  both  by  her  gold  and  filver, 
and  by  her  commodities. 

It  appears  from  the  moft  moderate  computation,  that 
thofe  valuable  colonies  have  poured  into  th-e  mother 
country,  from  1492  to  1740,  that  is,  in  the  compafs  of 
248  years,  upwards  of  9000,000,000  of  piaftres m,  the 
fmalleft  part  of  which  has  remained  to  the  natural 
owners;  the  reft  has  fpread  all  over  Europe;  or  been 
carried  int9  Afia.  From  the  firft  of  January  1754  to 
the  laft  day  of  December  1764,  we  need  not  truft  to 
conjecture.  Within  that  period,  Spain  has  received. 

From  Vera  Cruz,  in  gold,  3,151,354  piaftres  5 
reals";  and  in  filver,  85,899,307  piaftres  2 reals0. 

From  Lima,  in  gold,  10,942,846  piaftres  3 reals  p; 
in  filver,  24,868,745  piaftres  3 reals 

1 Ij3I2,;50o1.  m 2,025,000,0001. 
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From  .Buenos  Ayres,  in  gold,  2,142,626  piaftres 
3 reals  r ; in  Elver,  10,326,090  piaftres  8 reals  s. 

From  Carthagena,  in  gold,  10,045,188  piaftres  8 
reals  1 5 in  Elver,  1,702,174  piaftres  3 reals  u. 

From  Honduras,  in  gold,  37,254  piaftres  9 reals  wj 
in  Elver,  677,444  piaftres  7 reals  x. 

From  the  Havannah,  in  gold,  656,064  piaftres  3 
reals  y 5 in  Elver,  2,639,408  piaftres  2 reals  z. 

From  Caracca,  in  gold,  52,034  piaftres  4 reals  3 ; in 
Elver,  276,002  piaftres  6 reals  b. 

From  St.  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico,  in  gold,  526 
piaftres  5 reals c 3 in  Elver,  317,521  piaftres  1 real a. 

From  Campeachy,  Cuman&,  and  Maracaibo,  in 
gold,  91,564  piaftres  6 reals  e. 

This  makes  in  all  27,027,896  piaftres  in  gold  f,  and 
126,798,258  piaftres  8 reals  s in  Elver.  Thefe  two  Turns 
put  together,  amount  to  a total  of  153,826,154  piaftres 
8 reals  h.  This  fum  divided  by  eleven,  will  fhew  that 
the  returns,  upon  an  average,  have  been  13,984,185 
piaftres  and  3 fourths  i.  To  all  thefe  riches  muft  be 
added  thofe  that  are  not  regiftered  to  avoid  paying  duty, 
which  may  amount  to  fomewhat  more  than  one  fourth? 
of  what  is  regiftered  ; and  it  will  appear  that  the  mother 
country  annually  receives  from  her  colonies  about  feven- 
teen  millions  of  piaftres,  or  19,250,000  livres  k. 

There  would  be  a poffibility  of  increafing  this  pro- 
duce. For  this  purpofe  the  government  fliould  fend 
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over  to  America  fome  perfons  {killed  in  metallurgy,  and  boo 
abate  fomething  of  the  terms  on  which  they  allow  the  vm* 
working  of  the  mines.  But  this  would  be  only  a tran- 
Eent  advantage,  for  this  plain  reafon,  that  gold  and 
Elver  are  not  riches,  but  only  the  reprefentatives  of  them. 

Thefe  figns  are  very  durable,  as  they  ought  to  be  to 
anfwer  their  deftination.  The  more  they  are  multiplied, 
the  more  they  lofe  of  their  value,  becaufe  they  reprefent 
fewer  things.  In  proportion  as  they  are  grown  more 
common  fince  the  difcovery  of  America,  every  thing  is 
grown  twice,  thrice,  and  four  times  as  dear  as  before. 

The  produce  of  the  mines  has  been  worth  lefs  and  lefs, 
and  the  expence  of  working  them  has  been  continually 
increafing.  The  balance,  which  inclines  more  and 
more  to  the  lofing  fide,  may  fo  far  deftroy  the  equi- 
poife,  that  it  may  be  found  neceffary  to  drop  this  fource  of 
wealth.  But  at  all  events,  it  will  be  advifeable  to  render 
thefe  operations  more  Emple,  and  to  try  every  poffible 
method  to  make  this  labour  lefs  deftrudlive  to  the  human 
race  than  it  has  been  hitherto.  There  is  another  fource 
of  profperity  for  Spain,  which  will  be  fo  far  from  de- 
caying, that  it  will  daily  gather  new  ftrength ; and 
that  is  agriculture. 

All  nations  have  found  it  dangerous  to  allow  the 
eftablifhment  of  manufactures  in  their  poffeffions  in 
America,  but  they  have  all  encouraged  culture  by  every 
poffible  means.  If  Spain  adopts  fo  rational  a principle, 

Ihe  will  probably  fave  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  that 
are  annually  expended  in  the  Engle  article  of  fpices.  It 
is  hardly  poffible  that  in  all  that  vaft  extent  of  land 
and  that  variety  of  climates,  there  fhould  not  be  fome 
fpots  in  America  fit  for  the  culture  of  cinnamon,  cloves, 
nutmeg,  and  other  aromatics  of  Afia.  It  is  certain  that 
cinnamon  grows  at  Quito,  and  cultivation  might  give  it 
the  properties  it  wants. 


WHETHER, 
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book  Whether  thefe  experiments  fucceed  or  not,  they 
t V^IL  , may  certainly  cultivate  coffee,  which  is  more  and  more 
ufed  in  Europe  ; cotton,  which  our  manufactures  are 
frequently  in  want  of  i and  fugar,  which  Spam  buys  to 
the  amount  of  above  five  millions  1 a year,  whereas  file 
ought  to  fupply  all  Europe  with  it. 

Many  provinces  of  Mexico  formerly  produced  ex- 
cellent filks,  which  were  manufactured  at  Seville.  This 
commodity  has  been  loft,  by  the  many  obftructions  that 
were  thrown  in  its  way  ; but  it  might  eafily  be  revived 
and  improved. 

The  Vicuna  wool  is  in  great  requeft  in  all  nations. 
What  the  fleets  bring  home,  falls  far  fhort  of  the  de- 
mand. The  fort  of  fheep  that  bears  this  fine  woolj 
might  eafily  be  multiplied  in  the  climates  that  are  fitteft 
for  them. 

The  exceflive  dearnefs  of  cochineal,  and  the  great 
demand  thefe  is  for  it  every  where,1  points  out  to  Spain 
the  neceflity  of  multiplying  it. 

But  what  ought  above  all  things  to  be  encouraged,  i« 
the  vine  and  the  olive  tree,  the  cultivation  of  which  is 
not  allowed  only  in  one  part  of  Peru.  Some  fmall 
wandering  nations  might  be  fixed  by  this  labour.  If 
they  were  properly  diftributed,  they  would  ferve  to 
eftablifh  an  intercourfe  between  the  feveral  colonies, 
How  feparated  by  immenfe  and  uninhabited  regions. 
The  law's,  which  have  no  power  over  men  w'ho  are  at 
too  great  a diftance  from  each  other  and  from  the  ma- 
giftrate,  could  then  be  enforced.  Commerce  would  not 
be  perpetually  interrupted  by  the  impoflibility  of  con- 
veying the  goods  to  the  place  of  their  deftination,  even 
it  a great  expence.  In  cafe  of  a war,  early  notice 
Would  be  given  of  the  danger,  and  fpeedy  and  effectual 
afliftance  procured.  If  Spain  were  hereby  deprived  of 
fo me  few  exports,  this  trifling  lofs  would  be  greatly 
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over-balanced  by  the  moft  folid  advantages.  The  eafieft  BOOK, 
part  of  the  labour  we  recommend,  would  fall  to  the  lot  , ? 

of  the  natives,  who  are  too  indolent,  and,  perhaps,  too 
weak,  to  go  through  harder  work.  The  reft  would  be 
referved  for  the  more  aXive  robuft  African  Haves. 

This  foreign  aid  was  thought  of  in  the  firft  years 
after  the  difcovery  of  America,  but  was  foon  prohibited, 
from  an  app rehen fi on  that  the  blacks  corrupted  the 
Americans,  and  might  excite  them ' to  revolt.  Las 
Cafas,  who  inceiTantly  laboured  to  promote  the  happinefs 
of  the  Indians,  obtained  a repeal  of  that  law,  as  think- 
ing it  prejudicial  to  their  prefervation.  At  that  period, 
a favourite  obtained  an  exclufive  grant  for  carrying  four 
thoufand  negroes  to  the  Leeward  iflands.  He  fold  his 
privilege  to  the  Genoefe,  who  made  an  ill  ufe  of  their 
monopoly.  This  odious  trade  was  fucceftively  in  the 
hands  of  the  Caftillians,  the  Portuguefe,  the  French, 
and  the  Englifh.  It  is  at  laft  come  back  to  the  Spa- 
niards, who  carry  it  on  in  the  leaft  advantageous  way 
for  the  intereft  of  their  country.  Their  moft  dangerous 
enemies  become  their  agents,  and  all  their  connexions 
are  with  Britifh  fubjeXa. 

If  political  confiderations  can  juftify  a trade  fo  repug- 
nant to  humanity,  Spain  ought  to  carry  it  on  without 
the  aftiftanceof  foreigners  ; anc^muft  not  be  difcouraged 
by  the  want  of  forts  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  This  ob- 
ftacle  may  be  furmounted  by  receiving  direXly  from  the 
Eaft  Indies  the  commodities  that  are  fit  for  thofe  barba- 
rous regions  ; by  giving  bounties  to  encourage  the  in- 
troduXion  of  negroes  into  the  Spanifh  colonies,  inftead 
of  clogging  it  with  duties.  Then  thofe  countries,  which 
have  fo  long  been  in  a drooping  condition*  will  all  re- 
vive ; and  their  produce,  which  at  prefent  does  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-feven  or  tvyenty-eighf  millions  of  livres  1,1  a 
year,  will  know  no  bounds,  but  fuch  as  will  be  pre- 
“ On  an  average  1,283,  ra  5 1. 
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BOOK  fcribed  by  the  whole  confumption  of  Spain  and  of  all 
vm*  Europe. 

When  government  has  put  the  working  of  the  mines 
upon  a better  footing,  and  improved  the  culture  of  thb 
American  provinces,  the  next  thing  to  be  attended 
to  will  be,  how  to  convey  thofe  riches  to  the  mother- 
country.  Expterience  muft  have  taught  her  that  the  vi- 
gilance of  her  guarda  coftas,  and  the  fidelity  of  her  com- 
manders are  often  and  eafily  eluded  by  the  contraband 
trade. 

All  the  nations  whofe  fettlements  are  within  reach 
of  the  Spanifh  colonies^  have  always  fought,  by  fraudu- 
lent means,  to  appropriate  to  themfelves  the  treafures 
and  produce  of  that  indolent  nation.  The  Portuguefe 
have  turned  their  views  towards  the  river  Plata  ; the 
Danes,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch,  upon  the  coaft  of 
Garthagena  and  Porto  Bello.  The  fubjedts  of  Great 
Britain,  who  were  not  unacquainted  with  all  thofe  ways, 
have  found  in  the  ceffions  made  to  them  by  the  laft 
treaty,  a ready  way  of  getting  a larger  {hare  of  thofe 
rich  fpoils.  They  have  all  carried  their  point,  by  de- 
ceiving or  bribing  the  guarda  coftas  ; but  the  Engliftij 
fure  of  being  countenanced  by  government,  have  openly 
and  by  force,  in  full  peace,  carried  on  an  illicit  trade 
in  foreign  countries,  which  in  their  own  is  punifhed 
with  death.  This  kind  of  trade  is  fo  openly  autho- 
rized by  their  naval  force,  that  there  is  a&ually  a public 
eontraft  between  the  navy  and  the  merchants,  whereby 
the  man  of  war  is  entitled  to  five  per  cent,  on  the  fale 
made  by  the  interloper,-  as  a reward  for  prote&ing 
him. 

The  governors  are  ftill  more  remifs  in  their  duty 
than  the  guarda  coftas.  Though  corruption  is  carried 
beyond  all  bounds  in  Spain,  it  is  {till  worfe  in  the  Iri- 
dies.  From  the  viceroys  down  to  the  loweft  cuftora- 
houfe  officers,  not  one  goes  to  America  with  the  leaft 
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principle  of  patriotifm  about  him.  They  have  all  bought  BOOK 
their  places  5 arid  are  defirous  of  making  the  moft  of  uV_^iI*  ^ 
them;  everyone  is  iri  hafte  to  make  his  fortune,  the 
only  motive  that  induced  him  to  leave  his  country  ; 
tvery  one  will  have  an  adequate  compenfation  for  the 
danger  he  has  expofed  himfelf  to  by  a change  of  cli- 
mate. They  rnuft  improve  every  inftant  of  time,  as 
they  feldom  keep  their  places  longer  than  three  or  five 
years.  One  would  think  the  court  of  Madrid,  not  be- 
ing able  to  prevent  this  extortion,  has  fought  to  ren- 
der it  lefs  odious,  by  making  it  more  general. 

Every  mode  of  acquiring  riches  is  deemed  lawful. 

The  moft  common  is  to  permit  the  contraband  trade* 
and  even  to  be  concerned  in  it.  It  is  eafy,  expeditious 
and  pleafant.  In  America  none  oppofe  it,  becaufe  it 
fuits  every  perforin  If  the  complaints  of  fome  European 
merchants  reach  the  court,  the  matter  is  foon  huftied  up 
' by  fome  timely  gratuities  to  minifters,  confefiors,  mif- 
trefles,  or  favourites.  The  delinquent  not  only  efcapes 
puniftiment,  but  is  rewarded.  Nothing  is  fo  well  efta- 
blifhed  or  fo  generally  known  as  this  practice.  A Spa- 
niard juft  returned  from  America,  where  he  had  filled  an 
important  poft,  was  complaining  to  a friend  of  the  in- 
jurious reports  that  were  fp  read  concerning  thedifcharge 
of  his  truft.  If  you  are  flandered , fays  his  friend,  you 
are  undone  ; but  if  your  extortions  are  not  exaggerated , you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  up  part  of  the  plunder , and 
you  will  enjoy  the  remainder  peaceably , and  even  with  credit. 

The  queftion  is  how  to  eradicate  abufes  of  luch  a 
long  {landing.  As  long  as  the  management  that  has 
given  rife  to  them  (hall  fubfift,  the  fmuggler  will  carry 
on  his  trade,  and  thofe  who  are  appointed. to  prevent  it 
will  protect  him.  Spain  will  never  reftore  good  order, 
but  by  lowering  the  duties,  and  altering  her  method  of 
intercourfe  with  her  colonies. 

Fi  [Thj8 
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BOOK  'The  Spaniards,  whole  fituation  will  not  admit  of 
t their  manufacturing  all  they  want  to  fupply  their  Ame- 

W’V'W  rican  colonies,  muft  appropriate  to  themfelves  the  la- 
bours of  every  nation  in  Europe.  They  muft  confider 
themfelves  as  merchants  in  the  midft  of  manufacturers. 
They  muft  fupply  them  with  materials ; pay  them  a 
reafonable  price  for  their  labour,  by  making  a proper 
allowance  for  the  additional  value  their  induftry  has 
given  to  the  natural  productions ; and  then  they  muft 
difpofe  of  them  to  the  beft  advantage  to  the  feveral  con- 
fumers. 

These  maxims  are  too  fimple  to  have  efcaped  them  ; 
but  they  have  made  a wrong  application  of  them.  They 
have  always  been  milled  by  their  wants  or  their  eagernefs 
after  gain.  They  have  conftar.tly  feparated  the  interefts  of 
the  crown  from  thofe  of  the  people,  and,  therefore,  have 
found  no  impropriety  in  laying  the  duties  too  high.  None 
of  their  minifters  feem  to  have  confidered,  that  the  riches 
of  the  people  are  the  true  riches  of  the  ftate.  Poffibly, 
they  may  have  been  fo  blind  as  to  imagine,  that  the 
burden  of  thefe  duties  fell  upon  the  original  owners  of 
the  goods.  We  can  hardly  doubt  their  ading  upon  this 
principle,  when  we  fee  that  every  intimation  for  lower- 
ing the  duties  has  been  rejeCted,  as  ruinous  to  the  mo- 
narchy. That  pernicious  fpirit  of  finance,  which 
fpoils  more  and  more  the  trade  of  Europe,  has  damped, 
the  direCt  intercourfe  that  was  formerly  carried  on  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  her  colonies.  The  con- 
traband trade  has  grown  brilker  in  proportion  as  the  du- 
ties have  been  raifed  j but  it  will  be  put  an  end  to* 
whenever  the  tariff  is  fettled  at  a moderate  rate,  and  na- 
vigation is  freed  from  thofe  fetters  which  impede  its 
progrefs. 

Those  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  common  method 
pf  fleets  and  galleons  is  the  beft,  have  been  milled  by 
suftom,  which  is  fo  apt  to  govern  the  opinions  of  molt 

men* 
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men.  They  were  not  aware  that  this  tedious  method  BOOK 
would  neceflarily  prove  deftrudtive.  The  illicit  traders,  v ^1L  j 
informed  by  their  emiflaries  of  the  wants  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  abundantly  provided  with  all  they  can  be  in 
need  of,  always  arrive  before  the  Spanifh  fhips,  who, 
finding  the  ftorehoufes  full,  are  forced  to  fell  under 
prime  coft  ; or,  which  is  ftill  worfe,  cannot  fell  at  all. 

If,  to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  they  are  fent  out 
later,  this  is  an  additional  encouragement  to  the  frnug-- 
glers,  who  are  always  alert,  and  continually  pouring  in 
frefli  fupplies. 

To  prevent  this  ruinous  competition,  it  has  often 
been  propofed  to  the  Spanifh  government  to  eftablifh. 
trading  companies  for  the  commerce  of  America ; but 
the  court  of  Madrid  has  always  rejedted  this  fcheme,  as 
a pernicious  monopoly,  worfe,  perhaps,  than  the  tolera- 
tion of  an  illicit  trade.  Though  ignorant  of  the  true 
principles,  they  were  fenfible  that  exclufive  privileges, 
always  prejudicial  even  to  the  moft  adtive  nations,  muft 
neceflarily  prove  ruinous  to  one,  whofe  induftry  is  not 
fufficiently . quickened. 

Nothing  but  an  entire  freedom  in  the  trade  from 
Cadiz,  can  put  an  efFedlual  flop  to  fmuggling,  and  give 
commerce  all  the  fcope  it  will  admit  of.  It  is  the  in- 
terefl:  of  Spain,  as  well  as  of  all  other  nations  that 
have  colonies  in  America,  to  carry  thither  great  quanti- 
ties of  the  produce  and  commodities  of  Europe,  and  to 
bring  home  much  of  thofe  of  America.  Thefe  meafures 
are  infeparably  connedted.  The  one  is  impoflible  with- 
out the  other,  and  both-  are  inconfiftent  with  reftraint. 

The  colonies  will  find  a great  advantage  in  this  fyf- 
tem,  which  will  bring  plenty  into  their  ports.  A com- 
petition among  many  fellers,  ever  was  and  ever  will  be 
an  advantage  to  the  buyer. 

By  this  happy  change,  the  mother  country  will  appeafe  ' 

the  murmurs  of  fome  perfons,  who  have  grown  difcon- 
Ff  a tented 
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tented  either  becaufe  they  have  been  left  unprovided 
with  the  neceflaries  of  life,  or  have  been  forced  to  pay 
an  extravagant  price  for  them.  The  cheapnefs  of  all 
commodities  will  occafion  the  fall  of  fome  manufactures, 
which  had  been  fet  up  out  of  mere  neeeflity,  and  which 
could  not  fafely  be  put  down  by  authority.  She  will 
turn  the  labours  of  induftry  towards  agriculture,  which 
will  then  become,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  molt  pro- 
fitable employment.  Laftly,  fhe  will  double,  and,  per- 
haps, treble  her  navigation,  which  is  now  fo  flow  in 
its  operations,  as  to  endanger  public  property,  and  too 
often  expofe  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy. 

All  th§  European  nations  that  are  concerned  in 
this  trade,  will  carry  it  on  to  better  advantage.  If 
the  method  of  carrying  it  on  by  a fleet  of  (hips, 
which  limits  the  quantity  of  goods  that  may  be  Ibipped 
at  Cadiz,  is  more  favourable  to  the  few  merchants 
concerned  in  that  bufinefs,  a freedom  to  every  one 
to  fend  over  as  much  as  he  pleafes,  on  paying  the  du- 
ties, will  reduce  the  price  and  increafe  the  confumption 
of  the  commodities.  More  trade  will  then  be  carried 
on  in  Europe.  The  profit  of  each  nation  will  be 
greater,  though  that  of  each  private  man  will  be  lefs. 
The  firfl  of  thefe  advantages  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  laft. 

We  are  fenfible  that  this  free  trade,  which  we  think 
abfolutely  neceflary,  will  no  fooner  be  opened,  but 
it  will  be  carried  ,to  excefs  by  a boundlefs  emulation. 
This  mull  be  expedled  from  theeagernefs  and  imprudence 
of  the  merchants.  Perhaps,  it  may  be  beneficial.  The 
mother  country  will  have  exported  a greater  quantity  of 
her  produce,  and  received  richer  returns.  The  colonilfs, 
encouraged  by  the  cheapnefs  of  the  goods,  will  allow 
themfelves  fome  indulgencies  they  never  could  yet  af- 
ford, will  feel  new  wants,  and  confequently  will  apply 
themfelves  to  new  labours.  Traders,  after  fome  lofles, 

will 
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will  be  more  circumfpe£I  and  more  diligent.  Even  fup-  BOOK 
pofing  that  too  great  a competition  could  ever  be  a real  u f 
evil,  it  could  never  be  a lafting  one.  To  endeavour 
to  prevent  it  by  laws  that  would  be  deftrudtive  of  all 
freedom,  would  be  the  means  of  preventing  a happy  re- 
volution by  a perpetual  oppreffion,  As  foon  as  Spain 
is  undeceived,  the  trade  of  her  colonies  will  no  longer 
be  a mere  monopoly,  her  religion  mere  fuperftition,  and 
her  government  abfolute  tyranny.  Her  good  example 
and  a happy  rivalfhip,  may,  poffibly,  induce  Portugal, 
which  has  hitherto  fhewn  very  little  more  prudence  than 
Spain,  to  adopt  the  fame  plan  of  reformatio^  with  re- 
gard to  the  Brazils. 


End  of  the  Eighth  Book.' 
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Settlement  of  the  Portuguefe  in  the  Brazils.  The  wars  they 
have  fujlained  there.  Produce  and  riches  of  that  colony. 


RAZIL  is  an  immenfe  continent  in  South  Ame- 
ca.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  of 
Difcoveryof  the  Amazons,  on  the  South  by  Paraguay,  on  the  weft 
by  the  Por-  by  a l°ng  ridge  of  mountains  that  divide  it  from  Peru, 
tuguefc.  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  northern  ocean.  The  extent  of 
the  fea  coaft  is  fuppofed  to  be  no  lefs  than  twelve  hun- 
dred leagues.  The  inland  parts  are  too  little  known  to 
form  any  eftimate  of  their  extent.  A fucceflion  of  hills 
runs  all  along  from  north  to  fouth,  from  whence  iffue 
many  large  rivers,  fome  of  which  fall  into  the  ocean, 
and  fome  into  the  Plata. 

If  Columbus,  in  his  third7  voyage  in  1499,  had 
turned  his  courfe  to  the  fouth,  when  he  came  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Oronooko,  he  could  not  have  failed  of 
finding  the  Brazils  ; but  he  chofe  to  fteer  to  the  north- 
weft,  towards  the  gulph  that  lies  between  that  river  and 
Florida.  The  fettlements  already  made  there,  the  gold 
they  produced,  and  the  hopes  of  finding  a way  to  the 
Eaft  Indies,  were  fo  many  inducements  to  purfue  that 
track. 

Peter  Alvarez  Cabral  had  the  honour  of  ma- 
king that  difeovery  the  following  year  by  chance.  That 
Portuguefe  admiral  was  going  with  a fleet  beyond  the 
£ape  of  Good  Hope.  To  avoid  falling  in  with  the 
calms  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  he  kept  fo  far  out,  that 
7 he 
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he  came  within  fight  of  an  unknown  land  lying  to  B (>_o  £ 

weftward.  He  was  driven  thither  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  t_i ^-1-^ 

and  anchored  on  the  coaft  in  the  15th  degree  of  feuth 
latitude,  at  a place -which  he  called  Porto-Seguro.  He 
took  poffeffion  of  the  country,  but  made  no  fettlement 
in  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  was, 
afterwards  changed  for  that  of  Brazil,  becaufe  the  Brazil 
wood  was  the  moft  valuable  production  of  that  country 
to  the  Europeans,  who  ufed  it  in  dying. 

As  this  comitry  had  been  difcovered  in  going  to  the 
Indies,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  ;it  was  not  a part 
of  them,  it  was  at  firft  comprifed  under  the  fame  de- 
nomination, but  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation- 
of  Weft  Indies,  becaufe  the  Portuguefe  went  to  the 
India  by  the  eaft,  and  to  the  Brazils  by  the  weft. 

This  name  was  afterwards  extended  to  all  America,  and 
the  Americans  were  very  improperly  called  Indians. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  names  of  places  and  things,  ac- 
cidentally given  by  ignorant  men,  have  always  perplexed 
philofophers,  who  have  been  defirous  of  tracing  their 
origin  from  nature,  and  not  rrom  cafual  circumftances, 
merely  acceffory,  and  oftentimes  quite  foreign  to  the 
natural  properties  of  the  objeas  denoted  by  them.  No- 
thing can  be  more  ftrange,  for  inftance,  than  to  fee  Eu- 
rope tranfplanted  into  America,  and  there  regenerated, 
as  it  were,  in  the  names  and  forms  of  our  European 
cities,  and  in  the  laws,  manners,  and  religion  of  out- 
continent. 

The  court  of  Lifbon  ordered  a furvey  to  be  taken  of 
the  harbours,  bays,  rivers,  and  coafts  of  Brazil,  but 
finding  the  country  afforded  neither  gold  nor  filver,  they 
defpifed  it  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  fend  thither  none  but 
men  obnoxious  to  the  laws,  and  abandoned  women. 

Two  (hips  were  fent  every  year  from  Portugal,  to  Ac^uf 
carry  the  refufe  of  the  kingdom  to  this  new  world,  lonifts  feet 
and  to  bring  home  parrots,  and  woods  for  the  dyers 
and  cabinet  makers.  Ginger  was  afterwards  added,  but  Brasib* 
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was  Xoon  prohibited,  as  being  detrimental  to  the  India-, 
trade.  , . 

Asia  was  then  the  great  objedl  of  purfuit.  It  .was 
the  high  road  to  fortune  and  preferment.  The  fplendid 
exploits  of  the'Portuguefe,  and  the  wealth  they  brought 
from  India,  gave  their  nation  fuch  a fuperiority  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  as  every  individual  wifhed  to  partake 
of.  The  enthufiafm  was  general.  No  perfon,  indeed, 
went  over  voluntarily  to  America,  butthofe  unfortunate 
men  whom  the  inquifition  had  doomed  to  deftruc- 
tion  were  added  to  the  convidls  already  tranfported 
thither.  , 

The  Portuguefe  have  always  entertained  the  moft 
inveterate  hatred  againft  the  Spaniards.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this  national  antipathy,  which  is  of  fo  long  a 
Handing  that  its  origin  cannot  be  traced,  and  fo  con- 
firmed that  it  can  never  be  expedted  to  fubfide,  they  have 
borrowed  moft  of  their  maxims  from  a neighbour,  whofe 
power  they  dreaded  as  much  as  they  detefted  their  man- 
ners. Whether  from  a fimilarity  of  climate  and  temper, 
or  from  a conformity  pf  circumftances,  they  have 
adopted  the  very  worft  of  their  inftitutions.  They 
could  not  imitate  any  thing  more  horrid  than  the  inqui- 
fition. 

This  bloody  tribunal,  eredled  in  Spain  in  1482,  by  a 
mixture  of  policy  and  fanaticifm,  under  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  was  no  fooner  adopted  by  John 
III,  than  it  ftruck  terror  into  every  family.  To  efta- 
blifh  its  authority,  and  afterwards  to  maintain  it,  no 
lefs  than  four  or  five  hundred  vidlims  were  annually 
facrificed,  a tenth  of  whom  were  burnt  alive,  and  the 
reft  banifhed  to  Africa  or  to  the  Brazils.  The  fury  of 
this  tribunal  was  particularly  exerted  againft  thofe  who 
Were  fufpedted  of  pederafty  : a crime  of  later  date  in  the 
kingdom,  and  not  uncommon  in  thofe  fiot  climates, 
where  celibacy  prevails.  It  alfo  profecuted  forcerers, 

the 
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the  exiftence  of  which  was  believed  and  dreaded  in  thofe  BOOK 
times  of  ignorance,  and  the  number  of  them  multiplied  * j 
all  over  Europe,  by  the  credulity  and  bigotry  of  a bar- 
barous age.  The  Mahometans,  though  greatly  decreafed 
fince  they  had  loft  the  empire,  were  alfo  perfecuted  by 
the  inquifition  ; but  more  efpecially  the  Jews,  becaufe 
they  were  the  richeft. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  Tews,  who  had  long 
been  confined  to  a little  wretched  corner  of  the  earth, 
were  difperfed  by  the  Romans,  many  of  them  took  re- 
fuge in  Portugal.  There  they  multiplied  after  the 
Arabs  had  conquered  Spain,  were  fuffered  to  enjoy  aft 
the  rights  of  citizens,  and  were  not  excluded  from  pub- 
lic offices,  till  that  country  had  recovered  its  independ- 
ence. This  firft  a£t  of  oppreffion  did  not  prevent  twenty 
thoufand  Jewifti  families  from  remqving  thither,  when 
after  the  conqueft  of  Grenada,  the  catholic  kings  com- 
pelled them  to  quit  Spain  or  change  their  religion, 
jLach  family  paid  twenty  livres  n for  the  liberty  of  fet- 
tling in  Portugal.  Superftition  foon  induced  John  II, 
to  aggravate  the  fufferings  of  that  perfecuted  nation  : he 
demanded  of  them  20,000  0 crowns,  and  afterwards  re- 
duced them  to  a ftate  of  flavery,  In  1496,  Emanuel 
banilhed  all  thofe  who  refufed  to  embrace  the  Chriftian 
religion ; thofe  who  complied  were  reftored  to  their 
freedom,  and  foon  engrofled  the  Afiatic  trade,  which  was 
then  commencing.  The  eftablifhment  of  the  inquifition 
in  154S  proved  a check  to  their  a&ivity.  Their  mif- 
truft  was  increafed  by  the  frequent  confifcations  made  by 
that  odious  tribunal,  and  by  the  taxes  which  govern- 
ment extorted  from  them  from  time  to  time.  They 
were  in  hopes  of  purchafing  fome  tranquillity,  by  fur-? 
jiifhing  Sebaftian  with  250,000  livres  p for  his  African 
expedition  ; but  unfortunately  for  them,  that  imprudent 
monarch  came  to  an  untimely  end.  Philip  II,  who 
n $7$.  6d.  » 2,6*5!,  p Abpyt  109940!. 
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t , that  fuch  of  his  fubje&s  as  were  descended  from  a Jew 

or  a Moor,  fhould  be  excluded  from  all  ecclefiaftical  or 
civil  employments.  This  mark  of  infamy,  with  which 
all  the  new  Chriftians  were  branded,  gave  them  fuch  a 
difguft  for  a country  where  even  the  fortunes  of  the 
richeft  could  not  feeure  them  from  meeting  v/ith  morti- 
fications, that  they  removed  with  their  wealth  to  Bor- 
deaux, Antwerp,  H.amburgh,  and  other  towns  with 
which  they  had  regular  connexions.  This  emigration 
was  the  occafion  of  a great  revolution,  fpread  that  in- 
duftry  into  other  countries,  which  till  then  had  centered 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  deprived  thofe  two  nations 
of  the  advantages  the  one  derived  from  the  Eaft,  and  the 
other  from  the  Weft  Indies. 

Before  thefe  laft  periods,  the  Jews  who  had  been 
ftripped  of  their  property  by  the  inquifition,  and  banilhed 
to  the  Brazils,  were  yet  not  totally  forfaken.  Many 
found  kind  relations  and  faithful  friends  j others,  who 
were  known  to  be  honeft  and  induftrious  men,  obtained 
credit  from  merchants  of  different  nations,  whom  they 
had  formerly  dealt  with,  who  , advanced  them  money. 
Thefe  helps  enabled  them  to  cultivate  fugar-canes, 
which  they  firft  procured  from  the  ifland  of  Madeira. 

This  commodity,  which  till  then  had  been  fo  fcarce 
as  to  be  confined  to  medicinal  ufes,  became  an  article 
of  luxury.  Princes,  and  the  rich  and  great,  were  all 
eager  to  procure  themfelves  this  new  fpecies  of  indulg- 
ence. This  circumftance  proved  favourable  to  Brazil, 
and  enabled  it  to  continue  increafing  its  culture. 
The  court  of  Lifbon,  notwithftanding  their  prejudices, 
began  to  be  fenfible  that  a colony  might  be  beneficial  to 
the  mother  country,  without  producing  gold  or  filver. 
They  now  looked  with  lefs  contempt  upon  an  immenfe 
region  that  chance  had  thrown  in  their  way,  and  which 
they  had  always  confidered  as  a mere  common  drain,  fit 

only 
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only  to  carry  off  the  filth  of  the  monarchy.  This  fet-  BOOK 
dement,  which  had  been  wholly  left  to  the  management  . T t 
of  the  colonifts,  was  now  thought  to  deferve  fome  kind 
of  adminiffration,  and  accordingly  Thomas  de  Soufit 
was  fent  thither  in  1549,  to  regulate  and  Superintend  it. 

This  able  governor  began  by  reducing  thefe  men, 
who  had  always  lived  in  a ftate  of  anarchy,  into  proper 
Subordination,  and  bringing  their  Scattered  plantations 
clofer  together  ; after  which;  he  applied  himfelf  to  ac- 
quire fome  lights  refpedting  the  natives,  with  whom  he 
knew  he  mult  be  inceffantly  engaged,  either  in  traffic  or 
in  war.  It  was  no  eafy  matter  to  accomplifh  this. 

Brazil  was  full  of  fmall  nations,  fome  of  which 
inhabited  the  forefts,  and  others  lived  in  the  plains  and 
along  the  rivers.  Some  had  fettled  habitations,  but 
many  more  led  a roving  life.  Molt  of  them  had  no  in- 
tercourse with  each  other.  Thofe  that  were  not  divided 
]py  inceffant  wars,  were  fo  by  hereditary  hatred  and  jea- 
loufy.  Some  lived  by  hunting  and  fifhing,  others  by 
agriculture.  All  thefe  caufes  muft  have  produced  a vi- 
fible  difference  in  the  employments  and"cuftoms  of  thefe 
Several  nations ; yet  their  general  character  was  very 
fimilar. 

The  Brazilians  in  general  are  of  the  fize  of  the  Eu-  charate 

° . and  cuf- 

ropeans,  but  not  fo  flout.  They  are  Subject  to  fewer  toms  of  ths 
diftempe'rs,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  among  them  Brazihans* 
to  live  upwards  of  a hundred  years.  Formerly  they  wore 
no  clothing  at  all,  but  Since  our  invafion,  they  com- 
monly cover  the  middle  part  of  their  bodies.  The  or- 
naments of  the  women  differ  from  thofe  of  the  men,  for 
they  wear  their  hair  extremely  long,  whereas  the  men 
cut  theirs  quite  Ihort ; the  women  wear  bracelets  of 
bones  of  a beautiful  white,  the  men  necklaces  of  the 
fame  ; the  women  paint  their  faces,  and  the  men  their 
bodies. 


Though 
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Though  the  language  of  the  Topinambous  is  gene- 
rally fpoken  all  along  the  fea  coafts,  yet  every  nation  on 
that  vaft  continent  has  its  own  peculiar  idiom.  Some 
of  thefe  languages  are  faid  to  be  emphatical,  but  they 
are  alj  very  much  confined  ; not  one  of  them  has  any 
words  to  exprefs  abftrad  and  univerfal  ideas.  This  pe- 
nury of  language,  which  is  common  to  all  the  nations 
of  South  America,  is  a convincing  proof  of  the  little 
progrefs  the  human  underilanding  has  madfe  in  thofe 
parts.  The  analogy  of  words  in  the  feveral  languages, 
Ihews  that  the  tranfmigrations  of  thofe  favages  have 
been  frequent.  Pofiibly,  by  comparing  their  language 
with  thofe  of  Africa,  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  of  Europe, 
the  origin  of  the  Americans  may  one  day  be  traced, 
after  the  long  and  fruitlefs  fearch,  which  has  hitherto 
employed  the  labours  of  fo  many  learned  men. 

In  ancient  times  the  food  of  the  Brazilians  was  very 
fimple.  It  might  have  been  expeded  to  have  admitted 
of  greater  variety  when  they  came  to  be  acquainted  with 
our  domeflic  animals ; yet  thofe  who  live  by  the  fea  fide 
fiill  continue  to  feed  upon  the  fhell-fifti  they  pick  up 
on  the  fhore.  Along  the  rivers,  they  always  live  by 
fifliing,  and  in  the  forefts  by  hunting.  When  thefe  pre- 
carious provifions  fail,  they  feed  upon  roots,  that  either 
grow  fpontaneoufly,  or  require  but  little  culture. 

These  favages  are  averfe  from  all  labour,  and  fpend 
their  time  ip  idlenefs,  eating,  and  dancing.  Their 
fongs  are  but  one  tedious  uniform  tone,  without  any 
modulations,  and  commonly  turn  upon  their  loves  or 
their  warlike  adions. 

Their,  amufements  are  not  interrupted  by  the  wor- 
ship of  a fupreme  being,  for  they  know  of  none ; nor  is. 
their  tranquillity  difturbed  by  the  dread  of  a future  Rate, 
of  which  they  have  no  notion.  However,  they  have 
their  magicians,  who,  by  ftrange  contortions,  fo  far 
work  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people  as  to  throw  them 
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into  violent  convulfions.  The  end  pf  thefe  men  is  tobe  boo 
murdered,  if  their  impoftures  are  detected,  and  this  is  1X* 
fome  reftraint  upon  the  fpirit  of  lying. 

These  atheifts  are  equally  Grangers  to  all  notions  of 
fubordination  and  fubmiftion,  which  among  ourfelves 
are  originally  derived  from  the  idea  of  a fupreme  being. 

They  cannot  conceive  that  any  man  can  have  the  im- 
pudence to  command,  much  lefs  that  any  one  can  be 
fuch  a fool  as  to  obey.  They  only  beftow  moft  of  their 
efteem  upon  the  man  that  has  murdered  the  greateft  num- 
ber of  his  enemies. 

The  Brazilians  all  follow  their  own  inclinations,  afid 
like  moft  other  favages,  {hew  no  particular  attachment 
to  their  native  place.  The  love  of  our  country,  which 
is  a ruling  paffion  in  civilized  ftates  j which  in  good  go- 
vernments rifes  to  enthufiafm,  and  in  bad  ones  grows 
habitual ; which  for  whole  centuries  together  perpetuates 
in  every  nation  its  diftinctive  difpofition,  cuftoms  and 
tafte  : this  love  of  our  country  is  but  a factitious  fenti- 
ment,  arifing  from  fociety,  but  unknown  in  the  ftate  of 
nature.  The  moral  life  of  a favage  is  the  very  reverfe  of 
that  of  the  facial  man.  The  latter  enjoys  the  gifts  of 
nature  only  in  his  infancy.  As  his  ftrength  increafes 
and  his  underftanding  opens,  he  overlooks  the  prefent, 
and  is  wholly  intent  upon  the  future.  Thus  the  age  of 
paffions  and  pleafures,  that  precious  time  which  nature 
intended  for  enjoyment,  is  fpent  in  fpeculaticn  and  dif- 
appointment.  The  man  denies  himfelf  what  he  willies 
for,  laments  the  indulgencies  he  has  allowed  himfelf, 
and  is  alike  tormented  by  his  denials  and  gratifications. 
IncefTantly  deploring  his  liberty  which  he  has  always 
facrificed,  he  looks  back  wifhfully  on  his  earlieft  years, 
when  a feries  of  new  objects  entertained  him  with  a 
conftant  fenfe  of  curiofity  and  hope.  He  fondly  recol- 
lects the  fcene  of  his  infant  days  ; the  remembrance  of 
his  innocent  delights  endears  to  him  the  image  of  his 
cradle,  and  forcibly  attracts  him  to  his  native  fpot  ; 
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whereas  the  favage,  who  in  every  period  of  his  life 
allows  himfelf  an  unreftrained  enjoyment  of  all  the 
pleafures  and  all  the  good  things  it  affords,  without  ever 
facrificing  them  to  the  profpedft  of  a lefs  laborious  old 
age,  finds  in  all  places  alike,  objedts  analogous  to  his 
defires,  and  feels  that  the  fource  of  his  pleafures  is  in 
himfelf,  and  that  every  place  is  his  home. 

Though  the  tranquillity  of  the  Brazilians  is  not  the 
refult  of  any  laws,  diffenfions  are  feldom  heard  of  in 
their  little  focieties.  If  drunkennefs,  or  fome  unlucky 
incident  happens  to  breed  a quarrel,  and  fome  life  is  loft, 
the  murderer  is  inftantly  delivered  up  to  the  relations  of 
the  deceafed,  who  put  him  to  death  ; then  both  the  fa- 
milies meet,  and  their  reconciliation  is  fealed  by  a joyous 
and  noify  feaft. 

Every  Brazilian  takes  as  many  wives  as  he  pleafes, 
or  as  many  a^  he  can  get,  and  puts  them  away  when 
he  is  tired  of  them.  When  they  violate  their  marriage 
vow,  they  are  punifhed  with  death,  and  nobody  laughs 
at  the  hufband  for  the  injury  his  wife  has  done  him. 
When  the  women  lie  in,  they  keep  their  bed  but  a day 
or  two  ; then  hanging  the  child  to  her  neck  in  a cotton 
fcarf,  the  mother  attends  her  bufinefs  as  ufual,  and  re- 
ceives no  injury  from  it. 

Travellers  meet  with  great  civilities  in  the  Brazils. 
Wherever  they  come,  they  are  furrounded  with  women, 
who  wafh  their  feet,  and  welcome  them  with  the  moft 
obliging  expreflions.  They  fpare  nothing  for  their  re- 
ception ; but  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  affront,  were 
they  to,  leave  the  family  where  they  were  firft  enter- 
tained, in  hopes  of  better  accommodation  in  another. 
This  hofpitality  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  indications  that 
man  was  intended  for  fociety.  This  is  the  moft  valu- 
able difpofition  of  the  favage  nations  ; and  the  point 
where  the  improvements  of  policy,  and  of  all  focial  in- 
ftitutions  ought,  perhaps,  to  reft. 

Thk 
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The  Brazilians  affift  one  another  in  ficknefs  with  BOOK 
more  than  brotherly  kindnefs  and  cordiality.  If  one  of  . ^ i 

them  receives  a wound,  his  neighbour  immediately  comes 
and  fucks  it,  and  performs  all  the  offices  of  humanity 
with  the  fame  readinefs.  They  make  ufe  of  the  healing 
plants  that  grow  in  their  forefts  ; but  they  truft  more  to 
abftinence  than  to  medicines,  and  never  allow  their  Tick 
to  tafte  any  food.  / 

Far  from  (hewing  that  indifference  or  weaknefs  that 
makes  us  fhun  the  dead,  that  makes  us  unwilling  to 
fpeak  of  them,  or  to  ftay  in  the  places  that  might  recall 
their  image ; thefe  favages  behold  their  dead  with  tender 
emotions,  recount  their  exploits  with  complacency,  and 
celebrate  their  virtues  with  tranfport.  They  are  buried 
upright  in  a round  grave  ; and  if  the  deceafed  was  the 
head  of  a family,  his  plumes,  his  necklaces  and  his 
weapons  are  interred  with  him.  When  a clan  removes 
to  another  place,  which  often  happens  merely  for  the 
fake  of  changing,  every  family  fets  up  fome  remarkable 
ftones  over  the  graves  of  their  raoft  refpedtable  relations, 
and  they  never  approach  thofe  monuments  of  grief  with- 
out breaking  out  into  dreadful  outcries,  not  unlike  the 
fhouts  with  which  they  rend  the  air  when  they  are  go- 
ing to  battle. 

Interest  or  ambition  have  never  prompted  the  Bra- 
zilians to  war.  The  defire  of  avenging  their  relations 
or  friends,  has  always  been  the  motive'  of  their  meft 
fanguinary  contefts.  Their  chiefs,  or  rather  their  ora- 
tors, are  old  men,  who  determine  the  commencement 
of  hoftilities,  give  the  fignal  for  marching,  and  are  in- 
ceffantly  engaged  during  the  march,  in  venting  expref- 
fions  of  implacable  hatred.  Sometimes  even  the  march 
of  the  army  is  fufpended  to  liften  to  thefe  paffionate 
©rations,  that  laft  for  many  hours.  This  may  ac- 
count for  thofe  long  fpeeches  we  meet  with  in  Homer, 
and  in  the  Roman  hiftorians  $ but  in  thofe  days,  the 
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Rook  noife  of  the-  artillery  did  not  drown  the  voices  of  the 
generals* 


The  combatants  are  armed  with  a club  of  ebony,  fix 
fei^t  long,  one  foot  broad,  and  an  inch  thick.’.  Their 
bov^s  and  arrows  are  of  the  fame  wood.  Their  in- 
flruipents  of  martial  mufick  are  flutes  made  of  the 


bones  of  their  enemies.  They  are  full  as  well  calcu- 
lated to  infpire  courage,  as  our  drums,  which  Run  us 


out  of  our  fenfe  of  danger,  and  as  our  trumpets,  which 
give  the  fignal  and,  perhaps,  the  fear  of  death.  Their 
generals  are  the  foldiers  who  have  fought  beft  in  former 
Wars* 

When  the  aggreflfor  arrives  on  the  enemy’s  frontiers, 
the  women  who  carry  the  provifions  halt,  while  the 
warriors  advance  through  the  woods.  *1  he  attack  is 
never  made  openly.  They  Conceal  themfelves  at  fome 
diflance  from  the  habitations  to  fall  upon  their  enemies 
unawares.  When  it  is  dark,  they  fet  fire  to  the  huts,- 
and  take  advantage  of  the  confuflon  to  glut  their  bound- 
lefs  rage.  Thofe  who  cannot  avoid  coming  to  open 
fight,  divide  into  platoons ’and  lie  in  ambufh.  If  they 
are  difcovered  and  routed  by  fuperior  forces*  they  hide 
themfelves  in  the  deepeft  recefles  of  the  woods.  Their 
courage  feldom  confifts  in  {landing  their  ground. 

The  ambition  of  the  Brazilians  is  to  make  a great 
many  prifoners.  Thefe  are  brought  home  to  the  con- 
queror’s village,  where  they  are  flain  and  eaten.  The 
feaft  lafts  a long  time,  and  during  the  continuance  of  it, 
the  old  men  exhort  the  yoting  to  become  intrepid  war- 
riors, that  they  may  extend  the  glory  of  their  nation, 
and  often  procure  themfelves  fuch  an  honourable  repafL 
This  inclination  for  human  flefbis  never  fo  prevalent  as 
to  induce  the  Brazilians  to  devour  fuch  of  their  enemies 
as  have  fallen  in  battle ; they  only  eat  thofe  who  have 
been  taken  alive,  and  afterwards  put  to  death  with  cer- 
tain ceremonies  j as  if  revenge  alone  could  give  a relifh 
' for  that  food  which  humanity  abhors. 
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The  treatment  of  prifoners  of  war  has  varied  accord-  B o 
mg  to  the  degree  of  perfection  human  reafon  has  gra- 
■dually  acquired.  The  moft  civilized  nations  ranfom 
them,  exchange  or  reftore  them  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  war.  Nations  that  are  not  yet  completely  civilized, 
claim  them  as  their  property,  and  make  them  flaves* 

The  common  favages  murder  them  without  putting  thenv- 
to  torture.  The  moft  favage  of  all,  torture,  kill,  and 
eat  them.  This  is  their  law  of  nations. 

This  anthropophagy,  however,  is  fometimes  a kind 
of  malady  or  tafte,  that  feizes  fome  individuals  even 
amongft  the  mildeft  favages.  Thefe  murderers,  or 
madmen,  withdraw  from  their  hord,  and  lurk  'alone  in 
fome  corner  of  a foreft,  where  they  lie  in  wait  for  the 
paflenger,'  as  huntfmen  or  favages  do  for  game,  drag 
him  in,  kill  and  devour  him. 

When  this  difpofition  is  not  a malady,  the  tailing  of 
human  flefh  in  the  facrifices  made  of  the  prifoners,  and 
a habit  of  indolence,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  caufes 
of  this  private  anthropophagy.  The  civilized  man  lives 
by  labour,  and  the  favage  by  hunting.  Amongft  us. 
Healing  is  the  readieft  and  eafteft  way  of  acquiring. 
Amongft  the  favages,  killing  a man,  and  eating  him  if 
his  flefh  is  good,  is  the  eafteft  way  of  hunting.  A man  is 
fooner  killed  than  an  animal.  Amongft  us,  an  indolent 
man  wants  money,  and  will  not  take  the  pains  to  earn  it. 
Amongft  the  favages,  an  indolent  man  wants  to  eat,  and 
will  not  take  the  pains  to  go  a hunting  ; and  the  fame 
vice  leads  both  to  the  fame  crime  j fo  that  in  all  countries 
lazinefs  is  a confumer  of  men  ; and  in  this  view,  anthro- 
pophagy is  ftill  more  common  in  fociety  than  in  the 
wilds  of  America.  If  ever  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  favages  that  are  troubled  with  this  dif- 
temper,  we  fhall  find  them  weak,  cowardly,  lazy,  and 
addicted  to  the  fame  vices  as  our  murderers  and  va- 
grants. 


Vox..  II. 


We 
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We  know  that  if  opulence  is  the  mother  of  vice, 
poverty  is  the  mother  of  crimes  ; and  this  principle  holds 
as  true  in  the  woods  as  in  cities.  The  opulence  of  a 
favage  is  plenty  of  game  ; his  poverty  is  a fcarcity  of 
it.  Now,  the  crimes  that  poverty  tempts  men  to  com- 
mit are  theft  and  murder.  The  civilized  man  robs  and 
murders  to  live  ; the  favage  kills  to  eat. 

When  this  difpofition  is  a malady,  the  phyfician  will 
inform  us  that  a favage  may  be  affedted  with  canine 
hunger,  as  well  as  another  man.  If  he  is  weak,  and 
has  not  ftrength  to  go  through  the  fatigue  of  procuring 
a fufficiency  to  fatisfy  his  hunger,  what  will  he  do  ? He 
will  .kill  his  neighbour  and  eat  him*.  He  is  able  to 
hunt  but  for  a certain  time,  and  he  wants  to  eat  cdnti- 
iiually. 

There  are  numberlefs  diforders  and  natural  defedls, 
which  are  attended  with  no  ill  confequence,  or  have 
quite  contrary  eftedfs  in  fociety,  but  which  muft  un- 
avoidably conduce  to  anthropophagy  in  a favage,  whofe 
whole  property  confifts  in  his  life. 

All  the  moral  defedls  which  lead  the  focial  man  to 
theft,  muft  lead  the  favage  to  the  fame  : now,  the  only 
theft  a favage  is  tempted  to  commit,  is  on  the  life  of  a 
Ravage  whofe  flefh  is  fit  to  eat. 

In  the  Brazils,  the  heads  of  the  dead  are  carefully  pre- 
served, and  (hewn  to  all  ftrangers  as  monuments  of  va- 
lour and  vidlory.  The  heroes  of  thofe  favage  nations 
bear  their  exploits  imprinted  on  their  limbs,  by  incifions 
which  command  refpedl  from  their  countrymen.  T'hefe 
are  no  gold  or  filken  ornaments  that  can  be  ftripped  off 
by  an  enemy.  They  account  it  an  honour  to  have  been 
disfigured  in  battle.  In  thofe  regions,  a man  is  re- 
fpedled  the  more  from  being  covered  with  blood. 

Such  manners  did  not  difpofe  the  Brazilians  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  yoke  which  the  Portuguefe  wanted  to  impofe 
upon  them  on  their  firft  arrival.  At  firft,  theyonly  de- 
clined 
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dined  all  intercourfe  with  thefe  ftrangers  ; but  finding 
they  were  purfued  in  order  to  be  made  Eaves,  apd  to  be 
employed  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  they  murdered  and 
devoured  all  the  Europeans  they  could  lay  hands  on. 
The  friends  and  relations  of  the  captive  favages  made 
frequent  attempts  to  refeue  them,  and  were  fometimes 
fuceefsful.  This  brought  an  increafe  of  enemies  againft 
the  Portuguefe*  who  were  forced  to  fight  with  one  hand, 
whilft  they  were  building  with  the  other. 

Sousa  did  not  bring  forces  fufficient  to  ptit  matters 
upon  a better  footing.  Indeed,  by  building  San  Sal- 
vador, he  gave  a center  to  the  colony,  but  the  honour 
of  fettling,  extending,  and  making  it  really  ufeful  to  the 
mother  country,  was  referved  to  the  Jefuits  who  attended 
him.  Thofe  intrepid  men,  who  have  always  been 
prompted  by  religion  and  ambition  to  undertake  great 
things,  difperfed  themfelves  amongft  the  Indians*  Such 
of  thefe  miffionaries  as  were  murdered  from  hatred  to 
the  Portuguefe  name*  were  immediately  replaced  by 
others,  who  were  infpired  with  none  but  fentiments  of 
peace  and  charity.  This  magnanimity  confounded  the 
barbarians,  who  had  no  idea  of  forgivenefs*  By  de- 
grees they  placed  more  confidence  in  men  who  Teemed  to 
court  them  only  to  make  them  happy.  Their  fondnefs 
for  the  miffionaries  grew  to  a paffion.  When  a jefuit 
was  expe&ed  in  one  of  their  nations,  the  young  people 
flocked  to  meet  him,  concealing  themfelves  in  the  woods 
along  the  road.  When  he  drew  near,  they  Tallied  forth, 
played  upon  their  fifes,  beat  their  drums,  danced,  and 
made  the  air  refound  with  joyful  fongs  ; and  in  fiiort* 
omitted  nothing  that  could  exprefs  their  fatisfadfion.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  village  the  old  men  and  chief  inhabi- 
tants were  affembled,  who  expreffed  as  much  joy,  but  with 
more  fedatenefs.  A little  further  on,  flood  the  women  and 
young  girls,  in  a refpedlful  pofiure  fuitable  to  their 
Then  they  all  joined,  and  conducted  their  father  in 
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triumph  to  the  place  where  they  were  to  meet.  There 
he  iniiructed  them  in  the  fundamental  dodlrines  of  reli- 
gion ; exhorted  them  to  a regularity  of  manners,  to  a 
love  of  juftice,  to  brotherly  charity,  and  to  an  abhor- 
rence for  human  blood ; after  which  he  baptized  them. 

As  thefe  miffionaries  were  too  few  to  do  every  thing 
themfelves,  they  frequently  deputed  fome  of  the  moil 
fenfible  Indians  in  their  ftead.  Thefe  men,  proud  of 
To  glorious  'an  office,  diftributed  hatchets,  knives  and 
looking  glaffes  among#  the  favages  they  met  with,  and 
reprefented  the  Portuguefe  as  a harmlefs,  humane  and 
good  natured  people.  They  never  returned  from  their 
excurfions  but  they  brought  away  fome  of  the  Brazili- 
ans, who  followed  them  from  motives  of  curiofity. 
When  thofe  barbarians  had  once  feen  the  Jefuits,  they 
could  not  bear  to  part  from  them.  When  they  returned 
Lome,  it  was  to  invite  their  families  and  friends  to  come 
and  fhare  their  happinefs,  and  to  fhew  the  prefents 
they  had  received. 

If  any  one  fhould  doubt  thefe  happy  effects  of  kindnefs 
and  humanity  over  favage  nations,  let  him  but  compare 
the  progrefs  the  Jefuits  have  made,  in  a very  fhort  time, 
in  South  America,  with  what  the  arms  and  the  flapping 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  have  not  been  able  to  compafs  in 
the  fpace  of  two  centuries.  Whilft  thoufands  of  fol- 
diers  were  turning  two  great  and  civilized  empires  into  de- 
ferts  inhabited  by  roving  favages,  a few  miffionaries  have 
changed  little  wandering  clans  into  feveral  great  and  civi- 
lized nations.  If  thefe  adtive  and  courageous  men  had 
been  lefs  infedted  with  the  fpirit  of  the  church  of  Rome  j 
if,  formed  into  a fociety  in  the  moft  intriguing  and  Cor- 
rupt court  in  Europe,  they  had  not  introduced  them- 
felves into  other  courts  to  influence  all  political  events  ; 
If  the  chiefs  of  the  order  had  not  made  an  ill  ufe  of  the 
very  virtues  of  their  members  : the  old  and  new  world 
would  ftill  enjoy  the  labours  of  a fet  of  men,  who  might 

have- 
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have  been  made  ufeful,  by  hindering  them  from  being 
neceffary  j and  the  eighteenth  century  would  not  have 
had  caufe  to  biufh  for  the  enormities  that  have  attended 
their  fuppreffion  j nor  would  the  capital  of  the  world  be 
now  plunging  her  rapacious  hands  into  the  bowels  of  her 
martyrs  and  apoftles. 

The  Brazilians  had  too  much  caufe  to  hate  the  Euro- 
peans, not  to  miftruft  their  kindnefs ; but  their  diffi- 
dence was  in  fome  meafure  removed  by  a fignal,  a of 
juftice. 

The  Portuguefe  had  formed  the  fettlement  of  St. 
Vincent  on  the  fea  coaft,  in  the  24th  degree  of  fouth 
latitude.  There  they  traded  peaceably  with  the  Cariges, 
the  gentleft  and  moft  civilized  nation  in  all  the  Brazils.. 
The  benefit  they  reaped  from  this  connexion  could  not 
prevent  their  feizing  upon  feventy  men  to  make  flaves 
of  them.  The  man  vyho  had  committed  the  offence  was 
condemned  to  carry  the  prifoners  back  to  the  place 
whence  he  had  taken  them,  and  to  make  the  proper 
excufes  for  fa  heinous  an  iafult.  Two  Jefuits  who  were 
appointed  to  difpofe  the  Indians  to  accept  that  fatis- 
fa&ion,  which  would  never  have  been  decreed  but 
at  their  defire,  gave  notice  of  it  to  Faraneaha,  th.e  moii 
refpe£lable  man  of  his  nation.  He  came  out  to  meet 
them,  and  embracing  them  with  tears  of  joy  ; <6  My 
“j  fathers,  faid  he,  we  confent  to  forget  all  that  is  paft, 
<5  and  to  enter  into  frefh  alliance  with  the  Portuguefe  ; 
« but  let  them  for  the  future  be  more  moderate,  and  more 
“ obfervant  of  the  rights  of  nations.  Our  attachment 
<c  entitles  us  at  leaft  to  equity.  W e are  called  barbari- 
“ ans,  yet  we  refpecff  juftice  and  our  friends.”  The 
miffionaries  having  promifed  that  for  the  future  their 
nation  would  more  religioufly  obferve  the  laws  of  peace 
and  unity,  Faraneaha  proceeded  thus ; “ If  you  doubt 
“ the  honefty  of  the  Cariges,  I will  give  you  a proof 

of  i.t.  I have  a nephew  whom  I tenderly  love  ; he 
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is  the  hope  of  my  family,  and  his  mother’s  favourite  ; 
<s  {he  would  die  with  grief  if  {he  were  to  lofe  her  fon. 
“ Yet  you  {hall  have  him  as  a h oft  age. , Take  him 
« along  with  you,  cultivate  his  young  mind,  take  care 
“ of  his  education,  and  mftru&  him  in  your  religion. 
“ Let  his  manners  be  gentle,  and  pure.  I hope  when 

you  come  again,  you  will  inftrudl  me  alfo,  and 
<•<;  enlighten  my  mind.”  Many  of  the  Cariges  followed 
his  example,  and  fent  their  children  to  St.  Vincent  for 
education.  The  Jefuits  were  too  artful  not  to  take  great 
.advantage  of  that  event  ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
ever  had  any  intention  to  deceive  the  Indians  by  in- 
culcating fubmhiion.  Avarice  had  not  yet  poflefted  the 
minds  of  thefe  miifionaries  j and  they  had  then  fuch  inr 
tereft  at  court,  as  tp  command  refpedt  in  the  colonyj 
fo  that  their  new  converts  were  not  to  be  pitied. 

This  time  of  tranquillity  was  improved  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  fugar-trade,  by  means  of  the  flaves 
procured  from  Africa.  That  vaft  region  was  no  fopner 
pifcovered  and  fubdued  by  the  Portuguefe,  but  they 
brought  away  a great  number  of  blacks,  to  employ  them 
in  domeftic  fervices  and  in  clearing  the  grounds.  This 
cuftom,oneof  thofe  which  have  moft  contributed  to  corrupt 
the  national  temper,  and  which  was  firft  practifed  in  the 
mother  country,  was  introduced  much  later  in  the  plan-? 
tations  abroad,  where  it  did  not  commence  till  aboyt  the 
year  1530.  The  negroes  multiplied  prodigioufl.y  at  the 
time  we  are  fpeaking  of.  The  natives  did  not,  indeed, 
.{hare  their  labours,  but  they  did  not  obftruct  them,  as 
they  did  at  firft : they  rather  encouraged  them,  by  der 
voting  themfelves  to  iefs  laborious  employments,  and  by 
furniihing  the  colony  with  fome  fuftenance.  This  har- 
mony  was  productive  of  great  advantages. 

The  profperity  of  the  colony,  which  was  v'ifible  in 
all  the  markets  in  Europe,  excited  the  envy  of  the 
French.  They  attempted  to  make  fettlements  fuccef- 
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ifland.  of  Maragnan.  Their  levity  would  not  fuffer  y lY^‘  , 
them  to  wait  the  flow  progrefs  of  new  undertakings  ; 
and  merely  from  inconftancy  and  impatience,  they  gave 
up  profpedts  that  were  fufEcient  to  encourage  any  but 
jfuch  volatile  fpirits,  that  are  as  foon  difheartened  as  they 
are  ready  to  undertake.  The  only  valuable  monument 
we  have  of  their  fruitlefs  incurfions  is  a dialogue  that 
fhews  the  natural  good  fenfe  of  the  favages,  and  the 
more  fo  as  it  is  written  with  that  fimplicity  of  ftile 
which  diftinguifhed  the  French  language  two  hundred, 
years  ago. 

££  The  Brazilians,  fays  Lery,  one  of  the  interior 
ec  cutors,  wondering  to  fee  the  French  take  fo  much 
“ pains  to  go  and  fetch  their  wood,  there  was  once  one 
££  of  their  old  men  who  afked  me  this  queftion.  What 

is  the  meaning  that  you  Frenchmen  come  fo  far  to 
“ fetch  wood  to  warm  yourfelves  ? Is  there  none  in 
“ your  land  ? To  which  having  anfwered  yes,  and  a 
“ great  deal  too,  but  not  fuch  as  theirs,  which  we  did 
««  not  burn  as  he  thought ; But  as  they  themfelves  ufed 
e£  it  to  dye  their  firings  and  their  feathers,  fo  our  peo- 
“ pie  fetched  it  for  dying.  He  replied ; well,  but  do 
<«  you  want  fo  much  ? Yes,  faid  I ; for  in  our  coun- 
“ try  there  are  fome  merchants  who  have  more  rugs 
££  and  fcarlet  cloths  than  you  ever  faw  in  this  coun- 
“ try  ; one  of  thefe  will  buy  feveral  fhip  loads  of  this 
“ wood.  Ha  hah  ! fays  the  favage,  thou  tel  left  me 
<£  wonders.  Then  paufing  upon  what  I had  been  tel- 
“ ling  him,  he  faid.  But  this  very  rich  man  thou  talkeft 
tc  of,  is  he  never  to  die  ? Yes,,  yes,  faid  I,  as  well  as 
*£  another.  Upon  which,  as  they  are  great  talkers,  he 
££  afked  me  again  ; So  then  when  he  is  dead,  to  whom 
<£  does  all  the  wealth  he  leaves  belong  ? It  goes,  faid  1^ 

££  to  his  children,  or  if  he  has  none,  to  his  brothers, 

*£  lifters,  or  next  of  kin.  Truly,  lays  the  old  man, 
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« now  I fee  that  you  Frenchmen  are  great  fools  j for, 
<(  muft  you  work  fo  hard  and  crofs  the  fea  to  heap  up 
« riches  for  them  that  come  after  you,  as  if  the  earth 
« that  has  fed  you  was  not  fufEcient  to  feed  them  too  ? 

We  have  children  and  relations  whom  we  love,  as 
« thou  feeft ; but  as  we  are  fure  that  after  our  death, 
the  earth  that  has  fed  us  will  feed  them,  truly  we 
truft  to  that.” 

This  phi^fophy,  fo  natural  to  favages  who  have  no 
ambition,  but  unknown  to  civilized  nations,  who  have 
experienced  all  the  mifchiefs  of  luxury  and  avarice, 
made  no  great  imprefiion  on  the  French.  They  could 
not  withftand  the  temptation  of  riches,  which  all  the 
maritime  nations  in  Europe  thirfted  after  at  that  time. 
The  Dutch,  who  were  become  republicans  by  chance, 
‘and  merchants  from  necefiity,  were  more  perfevering 
and  more  fuccefsful  in  their  attempts  on  the  Brazils. 
They  had  only  as  fmall  a nation  as  their  own  to  deal 
with,  who,  like  themfelves  were  foon  to  fhake  off  the 
Spanilh  yoke ; but  with  this  difference,  that  they  ftill 
retained  that  of  royalty. 

All  hiffories  are  full  of  the  afts  of  tyranny  and  cru- 
elty that  provoked  the  low  countries  to  rife  againft 
Philip  XL  The  richeft  provinces  remained  or  returned 
under  the  yoke  of  a tyrannical  government,  whilft  the 
pooreft,  that  were  in  a manner  under  water,  found' 
means,  by  more  than  human  efforts,  to  fecure  their  in- 
dependence. When  their  liberty  was  firmly  eftablilhed, 
they  went  and  attacked  their  enemy  upon  the  remoteft 
feas,  on  the  Indus,  on  the  Ganges,  and  as  far  as  the 
Moluccas,  which  made  a part  of  the  Spanilh  dominions, 
fince  Portugal  had  been  included  in  the  poffeffions  of 
Spain.  The  truce  of  1609  allowed  time  for  that  enter- 
prifing  and  fortunate  republic  to  ripen  her  new  projects. 
They  broke  out  in  1621,  by  the  creation  of  a Weft  India 
Company,  which  promifed  the  fame  fuccefs  in  Africa 
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and  America,  that  were  both  comprifed  in  the  charter,  goo 
as  the  Eaft  India  company  had  enjoyed  in  Alia.  . 

The  ftock  of  the  new  fociety  was  twelve  millions  ; 
Holland  furnifhed  four  ninths,  Zealand  two,  the  Made 
and  Weft  Friefland  each  one,  and  Friefland  and  Gro- 
ningen together  one  ninth.  The  general  meeting  vyas 
to  be  held  at  Amfterdam  fix  years  fucceftively,  and  then 
two  years  at  Middelburg.  The  W^eft  India  Company, 
who  were  difpleafed  that  their  privilege  was  not  fo  ex- 
tenfive  as  that  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  were  in  no 
hafte  to  begin  their  operations  ; but  the  ftates  put  them 
upon  a level,  and  then  they  made-an  attack  upon  the 
Brazils. 

They  had  taken  care  to  procure  the  neceflary  infor- 
mations. Some  Dutch  {hips  had  ventured  thither,  in 
defiance  of  the  law  that  forbad  the  admittance  of  any 
ftrangers.  As  they  greatly  underfold  the  mother  coun- 
try, which  is  the  conftant  practice  of  that  nation,  they 
met  with  a kind  reception.  At  their  return  they  -re- 
ported, that  the  country  was  in  a kind  of  anarchy ; that 
foreign  dominion  had  ftifled  in  the  people  the  love  of 
their  country;  that  felf-intereft  had  corrupted  their 
minds  ; that  the  foldiers  were  turned  merchants  ; that  they 
had  forgotten  the  very  elements  of  war,  and  that  who- 
ever fhould  appear  there  with  competent  forces,  would 
infallibly  efFedi  the  conqueft  of  that  wealthy  region. 

The  company  committed  that  undertaking  to  Jacob 
WiTlekins  in  1624.  He  went  dire&ly  to  the  capital.  San 
Salvador  furrendered  at  fight  of  theDutch  fleet,  and  the  reft 
of  the  province,  which  was  the  largeft,  richeft  and  moft 
populous  of  the  colony,  made  little  more  refiftance. 

This  news  gave  more  pleafure  than  pain  to  the  Spa- 
nifb  council.  The  miniftry  were  comforted  for  the  tri- 
umph of  their  moft  inveterate  enemies  by  the  vexation 
this  ftrokc  muft  give  to  the  Portuguefe.  Ever  fince  they 
had  jbeen  feeking  to  opprefs  that  unfortunate  nation,  they 
1 525,000!.. 
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had  met  with  a reliftance  that  hurt  their  pride,  and 
checked  their  defpotifm.  An  event  that  might  make 
Portugal  lefs  haughty  and  more  tra&able,  appeared  to 
them  a lucky  cirCumftance.  They  thought  themfelves 
at  the  eve  of  accomplifhing  their  purpofe,  and  were 
fully  determined  to  do  nothing  that  might  protraft  the 
Completion  of  it. 

Though  Philip  harboured  thefe  bafe  fentiments,  he 
thought  the  majefty  of  the  throne  required  of  him  fome 
outward  demonftrations  of  decency.  Accordingly  he 
wrote  to  the  Portuguefe  of  the  firft  rank,  exhorting  them 
to  make  fuch  generous  efforts  as  the  prefent  exigencies 
required.  This  they  were  very  ready  to  do.  Self  in- 
tereft,  patriotifm,  the  defire  of  damping  the  joy  of  their 
tyrants,  all  concurred  to  quicken  their  alacrity.  The 
monied  men  lavifhed  their  treafures  j others  raifed 
troops  j all  were  eager  to  enter  into  the  fervice.  In  three 
months  time  they  fitted  out  twenty  fix  fhips,  which 
failed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1626,  in  company 
with  thofe  from  Spain,  which  the  tardinefs  and  policy  of 
that  nation  had  made  them  tyait  for,  much  too  long. 

The  archbifhop  of  San  Salvador,  Michael  de  Texeira, 
had  prepared  matters  fo  as  to  facilitate  their  fuccefs.  That 
martial  prelate,  at  the  head  of  1500  men,  had  prefently 
Propped  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy.  He  had  infulted, 
harraffed,  beaten,  driven,  inclofed  and  blocked  them  up 
in  the  town.  The  Dutch,  reduced  by  hunger,  fatigue 
and  want,  compelled  the  governor  to  furrender  to  the. 
troops  which  the  fleet  had  landed  on  their  arrival,  and 
they  were  all  carried  to  Europe. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  company  by  fea,  made  them 
amends  for  this  lofs.  Their  fhips  never  came  into  port 
but  loaded  with  the  fpoifs  of  the  Spaniards  and  Pom 
tuguefe.  They  were  fo  profperous  as  to  give  umbrage 
even  to  the  powers  moft  intereffed  in  the  welfare  of  Hol- 
land. The  ocean  was  covered  with  their  fleets.  Their 
admirals  endeavoured  by  ufeful  exploits  to  preferve 
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their  confidence.  The  fubaltern  officers  ftrove  to  rife,  b 
by  feconding  the  valour  and  (kill  of  their  commanders. 
The  foldiers  and  Tailors  fought  with  unparalleled  ea- 
gernefs,  and  nothing  could  difcourage  thofe  refolute 
and  intrepid  men.  The  fatigues  of  the  fea,  ficknefs, 
and  repeated  engagements,  all  feemed  to  inure  them  to 
war,  and  to  increafe  their  emulation.  The  company 
kept  up  this  fpirit  by  frequent  rewards.  Exclufive 
of  their  pay,  they  were  allowed,  to  carry  on  a private 
trade,  which  was  a great  encouragement,  and  procured 
a conftant  fupply  of  men.  By  this  wife  regulation,  their 
intereft  was  fo  connected  with  that  of  their  employers, 
that  they  wanted  to  be  always  in  action.  They  never 
ftruck  to  the  enemy,  mor  ever  failed  to  attack  their  fnips 
with  that  (kill,  that  intrepidity,  and  that  perfeverance, 
which  muft  enfure  victory.  In  the  compafs  of  thirteen 
years,  the  company  fitted  out  eight  hundred  (hips,  which 
coft  ninety  millions  r.  They  took  five  hundred  and 
forty-five  of  the  enemy’s  (hips,  which,  with  the  goods 
on  board,  fold  for  180,000, oco  livres  s.  The  dividend 
never  was  under  twenty  per  cent,  and  often  rofe  to  fifty. 
This  profperity,  which  arofe  wholly  from  war,  put  the 
company  in  a condition  to  make  a fecond  attack  upon 
the  Brazils. 

Their  admiral,  Henry  Lonk,  arrived  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1630,  with  forty-fix  men  of  war,  on 
the  coaft  of  Fernambucca,  one  of  the  largefi:  diftricts  in 
thofe  parts,  and  the  beft  fortified.  He  reduced  it  after 
feveral  obftinate  engagements,  in  which  he  Was  always 
victorious.  The  troops  he  left  behind,  fubdued  thofe 
of  Tamaraca,  Paraiba  and  Rio  Grande,  in  the  years 
1633,  1634,  and  1635.  They  furnifhed  yearly  a large 
quantity  of  fugar,  a great  deal  of  logwood,  and  other 
commodities,  as  did  likewife  Fernambucca. 

The  company  were  fo  elated  with  the  acquifition  of 
this  wealth,  which  flowed  to  Amfterdam  inftead  of 
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K Lifbon,  that  they  determined  to  conquer  all  the  Brazils, 
and  fent  Maurice  of  Naffau  for  that  purpose.  That 
general  reached  the  place  of  his  deilination  on  the  firfl 
days  of  1637.  He  found  the  foldiers  well  difciplined, 
the  commanders  experienced  men,  and  all  {hewed  fo 
much  readinefs  to  engage,  that  he  diredtly  took  the  held. 
He  was  fucceflively  oppofed  by  Albuquerque,  Banjola, 
Lewis  Rocca  de  Borgia,  and  the  Brazilian  Cameron, 
the  idol  of  his  people,  paflionately  fond  of  the  Portu- 
guefe,  brave,  adlive,  cunning,  and  who  wanted  no- 
thing to  be  a general,  but  to  have  learnt  the  art  of  war 
under  good  mailers.  All  thefe  chiefs  exerted  their  utmoil 
efforts  to  defend  the  poffeflions  that  were  under  their  pro- 
tection ; but  their  endeavours  proved  ineffectual.  The 
Dutch  feized  upon  the  diftricts  of  Siara,  Seregippe,  and 
almoil  all  Bahia.  Seven  of  the  fourteen  provinces 
Which  compofed  the  colony,  had  acknowledged  their 
dominion,  and  they  flattered  themfelves  that  one  or  two 
campaigns  would  make  them  mailers  of  all  that  re^ 
mained  in  the  enemy’s  hands  in  that  part  of  America  ^ 
when  they  were  fuddenly  flopped  in  the  midil  of  their 
career  by  a revolution  which  all  Europe  wiilied  for,  hut 
had  no  room  to  expect. 

The  Portuguefe  had  never  enjoyed  happy  times  iince 
they  had  fubmitted  to  the  Spaniih  yoke.  Philip  II.  an 
avaricious,  cruel,  defpotic,  crafty  and  falfe  prince,  had 
endeavoured  to  vilify  them  ; but  concealed  his  intentions 
under  honourable  pretences.  His  fon,  who  too  clofely 
followed  his  maxims,  and  thought  it  better  to  reign  over 
a ruined  nation  than  to  be  indebted  to  the  good-will  of 
the  people  for  their  fubmiflion,  had  fuffered  them  to 
be  ilripped  of  a multitude  of  conqueils,  which  had  been 
a fource  of  riches,  glory  and  power,  and  had  coir  them 
torrents  of  blood.  The  fucceffor.of  that  weak  prince, 
ffill  more  foolifh  than  his  father,  openly  and  contemp- 
tuoufly  attacked  their  adminiilration,  their  privileges, 
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their  manners,  and  all  that  was  deareft  to  them.  At  b o o K 
the  inftigation  of  Olivarez,  he  wanted  to  provoke  them  . ^ , 
to  revolt,  that  he  might  have  a right  to  ftrip  them. 

These  repeated  outrages  united  all  the  Portuguefe, 
whom  Spain  had  been  labouring  to  divide.  A con-* 
fpiracy,  that  had  been  brooding  for  three  years  with  in* 
credible  fecrecy,  broke  out  on  the  3d  of  December 
1640.  Philip  IV.  was  ignominioufly  baniihed,  and  the 
Duke  of  Braganza  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  his 
anceftors.  The  example  of  the  capital  was  followed 
by  the  whole  kingdom,  and  by  all  the  remaining  fet* 
dements  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  America.  This  great 
revolution  coft  no  blood  but  that  of  Michael  Vafcon- 
cellos,  the  bafe  and  vile  inftrument  of  tyranny. 

The  new  king  united  his  inlerefts  and  his  refentments 
with  thofe  of  the  Englifh,  the  French,  and  all  the  ene- 
mies of  Spain.  On  the  23d  of  June  1641,  he  con- 
cluded an  offenfive  and  defenfive  alliance  with  the  United 
Provinces  for  Europe,  and  a ten  years  truce  for  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  Naffau  was  immediately  recalled 
with  moft  of  the  troops,  and  the  government  of  the 
Dutch  pofleftions  in  Brazil  was  given  to  Hamel,  a mer- 
chant of  Amfterdam  5 to  Baftis,  a goldftnith  of  Harlem  ; 
and  to  Bulleftraat,  a carpenter  of  Middelburg.  This 
council  was  to  have  the  decifion  of  all  matters,  which 
were  fuppofed  for  the  future  to  relate  only  to  the  con- 
cerns of  a brifk  and  profitable  trade. 

The  new  adminiftrators  readily  entered  into  the 
oeconomical  views  of  the  company.  Their  own  incli- 
nation led  them  beyond  the  mark.  They  fuffered  the 
fortifications  to  decay,  which  had  been  too  much  neg- 
lected before  ; and  fold  arms  and  ammunition  to  their 
rivals,  who  paid  a high  price  for  them  j and  allowed  all 
the  foldiers  who  defired  it  to  return  tp  Europe.  Their 
whole  ambition  was  to  fave  expences,  and  increafe  the 
profits  of  their  conftituents ; and  the  applaufe  which 
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BOOK  their  rich  cargoes  procured  them  from  a greedy  and  fhort-1 
^ f lighted  direction,  encouraged  them  to  go  on.  To  en- 

hance the  profits  of  the  company,  they  began  to  op- 
prefs  thofe  Portuguefe,  whofe  large  property,  or  foine 


other  circumftance,  had  induced  them  to  remain  under 
their  protection.  Tyranny  made  a quick  progrefs,  and 
was  at  laft  carried  to  fuch  excefs,  as  would  juftify  any 
refolutions,  and  infpire  the  moft  violent  ones. 

The  vidtims  wafted  no  time  in  complaints.  The 
boldeft  joined  in  1645  to  take  their  revenge  : their 
fcheme  was,  to  murder  all  the  Dutch  who  had  any  fhare 
in  the  government,  at  an  entertainment  in  the  midft  of 
the  capital  of  Fernambucca,  and  then  to  fall  upon  the 
people,  who,  fufpeCting  no  danger,  would  be  unprepared. 
The  plot  was  difcovered,  but  the  confpirators  had  time  to 
get  out  of  the  town,  and  to  fly  to  a place  of  fafety. 

Their  chief  was  a Portuguefe  of  obfcure  birth,  caD 
led  Juan  Fernandez  de  Viera.  From  a common  fervant 
he  had  rifen  to  be  a commiflion  trader,  and  then  a mer- 
chant. His  abilities  had  enabled  him  to  acquire  a large 
fortune  ; his  honefty  had  gained  him  univerfal  confi* 
dence ; and  his  generofity  had  made  him  an  infinite 
number  of  friends,  who  were  inviolably  attached  to  his 
intereft.  The  late  difappointment  did  not  break  his 
high  fpirit.  Without  the  confent  or  fupport  of  govern- 
ment, he  dared  to  raife  the  ftandard  of  war. 

His  name,  his  virtues  and  his  projects  afiembled  the 
Brazilians,  the  Portuguefe  foldiers,  and  even  the  colo- 
nift?  about  him.  He  infpired  them  with  his  confidence, 
his  aChivity  and  his  courage.  They  attended  him  in 
battle,  crowded  about  his  perfon,  and  were  determined 
to  conqueror  die  with  him.  He  triumphed,  but  did  not 
allow  himfelf  to  flumber  over  his  victories,  or  give  the 
enemy  time  to  recover.  Some  checks  he  met  with  in  the 
courie  of  his  profperities,  only  ferved  to  difplay  the 
flrmnefs  of  his  foul,  the  extent  of  his  genius,  and  the 
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elevation  of  his  mind.  He  put  on  a threatning  afpe<ft, 
even  after  a misfortune,  and  appeared  ftill  more  formid- 
able by  his  perfeverance  than  by  his  intrepidity.  He  fpread 
fuch  terror,  that  his  enemies  durft  no  longer  keep  the  field. 
At  this  period  of  his  glory,  Viera  received  orders  to  flop. 

Since  the  truce,  the  Dutch  had  feized  upon  fome 
places  in  Africa  and  Afia,  which  they  obflinately  re- 
fufed  to  reftore.  The  court  of  Lifbon,  intent  upon 
greater  concerns,  had  not  been  at  leifure  to  do  themfelves 
juftice  ; but  their  inadtion  had  not  leflened  their  refent- 
ment.  In  this  difpofition,  they  had  rejoiced  to  fee  the 
republic  attacked  in  Brazil ; and  had  even  fecretly 
favoured  them  who  had  begun  the  hoftilities.  As  they 
conftantly  difowned  thefe  proceedings,  and  loudly  de- 
clared, both  in  Europe  and  America,  that  they  would 
one  day  punifh  the  authors  of  the  difturbances,  the 
company  imagined  they  would  foon  fubfide ; but  their 
avarice,  which  had  been  too  long  amufed  with  falfe  and 
frivolous  proteftations,  was  roufed  at  laft.  John  IV, 
being  informed  that  cpnfiderable  armaments  were  making 
in  Holland,  and  fearing  to  be  drawn  into  a war  which 
he  wifhed  to  avoid,  exerted  himfelf  in  earneft  to  put  an 
end  to  the  hoftilities  in  the  Brazils. 

Viera,  who  had  nothing  to  truft  to  for  the  complex 
tTon  of  his  work,  but  his  money,  his  intereft,  and  his 
abilities,  did  not  even  deliberate  whether  he  fhould 
obey.  “ If  the  king,  faid  he,  did  but  know  his  own 
“ intereft,  our  zeal  and  our  fuccefs ; far  from  difarm- 
<£  ing  us, 

“ taking. 

Then,  left  the  ardour  of  his  companions  fhould  cool,  he 
determined  to  haften  his  operations  ; and  they  continued 
to  be  crowned  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  with  the.  help  of 
Baretto,  Vidal,  and  fome  other  Portuguefe,  who  were 
able  and  willing  to  ferve  their  country,  he  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  Dutch.  The  few  who  efcaped  the  fword 

and 
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and  would  fupport  us  with  all  his  power.” 
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and  famine,  evacuated  Brazil  in  confequenee  of  a capi* 
tulation  figned  the  28th  of  January  1654. 

The  peace  concluded  three  months  after  between 
England  and  the  United  Provinces,  feemed  to  put  the 
latter  in  a condition  to  recover  a valuable  poffeffion, 
which  they  had  loft  by  an  ill-judged  parfimony  and  un- 
lucky incidents ; but  both  the  republic  and  the  company 
fruftrated  the  expectation  of  their  friends  j and  the  treaty 
which  put  an  end  to  the  divifions  between  the  two 
powers  in  166 1,  fecured  to  Portugal  the  foie  pofleflion. 
of  all  the  Brazils,  in  conftderation  of  eight  millions1 
which  that  crown  engaged  to  pay  to  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, either  in  money  or  goods. 

Thus  did  the  Dutch  part  with  a conqueft  that  might 
have  become  the  richeft  of  all  the  European  colonies., 
and  would  have  made  the  republic  more  confiderabie 
than  their  own  country  ever  can.  But,  in  order  to  keep 
it,  the  government  ought  to  have  undertaken  the  admi- 
niftration  and  defence  of  it  j and  to  make  it  profper,  it 
fnould  have  enjoyed  full  liberty.  With  thefe  precau- 
tions, Brazil  would  have  been  preferved,  and  would 
have  enriched  the  nation,  inftead  of  ruining  the  com- 
pany. Unfortunately  they  did  not  yet  know  that  the 
only  way  to  make  lands  ufeful  in  America  is  to  clear 
them,  and  that  the  only  way  to  do  this  iucceisfully,  is 
to  open  a free  trade  to  all  the  colonifts  under  the  pro- 
tection of  government. 

No  fooner  did  the  Portuguefe  find  themfelves  entirely 
freed  from  the  Dutch,  but  thej  thought  of  putting  the 
colony  into  better  order  than  ever  it  was,  even  before  the 
war.  The  firft  thing  they  did  towards  accompliftiing 
'this  end,  was  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the  Brazilians 
who  had  either  fubmitted,  or  Ihould  fubmit  to  them* 
Upon  a clofer  examination  they  found  that  they  haS 
been  flandered,  when  they  were  reprefented  as  barbarians, 
who  could  bear  no  reftraint.  The  firft  lmpreflion  that 
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tlie  fight  of  Europeans  made  upon  fmall  nations,  who  book 
were  diyided  by  continual  wars,  was  a fenfe  of  diftruft;  , , 

and  as  it  is  natural  for  fufpedted  perfons  to  be  afraid  of 
thofe  who  fufpedl  them,  they  thought  themfelves  at  li- 
berty to  treat  them  as  enemies,  to  opprefs  them,  and  to 
put  them  in  irons.  This  ufage  at  firft  rendered  them  fierce. 

The  difficulty  of  underftanding  one  another,  gave  frequent 
occafions  for  animofity  on  both  fides.  If  the  natives 
afterwards  renewed  their  hoftilities,  it  was  commonly 
becaufe  they  were  provoked  to  it  by  the  imprudence, 
the  rapacioufnefs,  the  difhonefty,  and  the  ill  ufage  of 
that  reftlefs  and  ambitious  power  that  was  come  to  dif- 
iurb  the  peace  of  that  part  of  America.  On  fome  oc- 
cafions, they  might  be  charged  with  inadvertency,  in 
too  haftily  taking  up  arms  from  the  apprehenfions  of 
imaginary  danger,  but  never  with  injuftice  or  double 
dealing.  They  were  always  found  true  to  their  pro- 
mifes,  to  the  faith  of  treaties*  and  to  the  facred  rights  of 
hofpitality. 

Being  at  laft  fatisfied  as  to  their  difpoficibn,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  colledt  them  into  villages  along  the 
-coaft,  or  not  far  up  the  country.  By  this  means,  a 
communication  was  fecured  to  the  Portuguefe  fettle- 
ments*  and  they  kept  off  the  favages  who  in  fefted  the 
intermediate  parts  with  their  depredations.  The  miffio- 
haries,  ivho  were  moftly  Jefuits,  were  intruded  with 
the  temporal  and  fpiritual  government  of  thefe  new 
communities.  The  heft  inquiries  that  could  be  made, 
in  a country  where  all  is  myfterious,  have  informed  us 
that  thofe  ecclefiaftiCs  were  mere  tyrants.  Thofe  who 
had  retained  fome  principles  of  moderation  and  humanity, 
whether  from  indolence  or  from  fanaticifm,  kept  thofe 
little  focieties  in  a ftate  of  perpetual  infancy,  and  nei- 
ther improved  their  underftanding,  nor  in  fome  meafure 
their  induftry. 
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Possibly,  had  they  been  ever  fo  willing,  they  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  have  been  more  ferviceable  to 
them.  Some  kinds  of  government  are  faulty,  both  by 
the  mifchief  they  do,  and  by  the  good  they  prevent.  A 
wrong  adminiftration  corrupts  all  the  feeds  of  virtue  and 
profperitv.  The  court  of  Lifbon  exempted  the  Indians 
from  all  taxes,  but  fubje&ed  them  to  fervices.  That 
fatal  law  made  them  dependent  on  the  neighbouring 
commandants  and  magiftrates,  who,  under  the  ufual 
pretence  of  placemen,  of  making  them  work  for  the 
public,  too  often  .facrificed  them  to  their  own  fervice. 
Thofe  who  were  not  employed  for  them  or  for  their 
teachers,  were  generally  unemployed.  If  they  fhook  off 
their  natural  indolence,  it  was  to  go  a hunting  or  fifli- 
ing,  or  to  cultivate  a little  caffada,  juft  as  much  as  they 
wanted  ibr  their  own  fubfiftence.  Their  manufactures 
were  confined  to  fome  cotton  girdles  or  fafhes  to  cover 
their  nakednefs,  and  the  placing  of  a few  feathers  to 
adorn  their  heads.  The  molt  a&ive  found  in  their  fo- 
refts,  or  in  the  culture  of  their  grounds,  fufficient  to 
purchafe  a few  articles  of  cutlery,  and  other  trifles  of 
fmall  value.  If  any  one,  from  inconftancy,  hired  him- 
felfto  the  Portuguefe,  either  for  domeftic  fervice  or  to 
navigate  their  fmall  craft,  it  was  always  for  a fhort 
time ; for  they  hate  work,  and  have  the  higheft  con- 
tempt for  money. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Brazilians  who  had  fub- 
mitted,  whofe  number  never  exceeded  200,000.  The 
independent  natives  had  little  intercourfe  with  the  Eu- 
ropeans, except  by  the  flaves  they  fold  them,  or  thofe 
that  were  taken  from  them.  The  two  nations  com- 
mitted few  a els  of  hoftiiity  againft  each  other,  and  in 
time  entirely  ceafed.  The  Portuguefe  have  not  been  mo- 
lefted  by  the  natives  fince  the  year  17x7,  and  have  not 
rnolefted  them  fince  1756. 

Whilst  the  court  of  Lifbon  was  regulating  the  in- 
terior concerns  of  the  colony,  fome  of  their  fubje&s  were 
I devifing 
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*levifing  the  means  of  extending  it.  They  advanced  to  B o o K 
the  Touch  towards  the  rivef  of  Plata,  and  to  the  north  as  . 
far  as  that  of  the  Amazons.  The  Spaniards  feemed  to 
be  in  pofleflion  Of  both  thofe  rivers.  The  Portuguefe 
were  determined  to  drive  them  a way,  or  (hare  the  navi-< 
gation  with  them. 

The  river  of  the  Amazons,  fa  famotis  for  the  extent 
of  its  courfe,  that  great  vaflal  of  the  fea,  to  whom  The 
brings  the  tribute  fhe  has  received  from  fo  many  of  her 
own  vafials,  feems  to  be  produced  by  innumerable  tof-i 
rents  that  rufti  down  from  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Andes* 
and  unite  in  a fpacious  plain,  to  fupply  that  immenfe 
river.  Yet  the  common  opinion  is,  that  it  comes  from 
the  lake  Llauricocha,  as  from  a refervoir  of  the  Gor- 
deleras,  fituate  in  the  diftridl  of  Guanilco,  thirty 
leagues  from  Lima*  about  the  nth  degree  of  fouth  lati- 
tude. In  its  progrefs  of  a thoufand  or  eleven  hundred 
leagues,  it  receives  the  waters  of  a prodigious  number  of 
rivers,  fome  of  which  come  from  far,  and  are  very  broad 
and  deep.  It  is  interfperfed  with  an  infinite  number  of 
iflands,  that  are  too  often  overflowed  to  admit  of  culture; 

It  falls  into  the  ocean  under  the  line,  and  is  there  fifty 
leagues  broad* 

The  entrance  of  this  river  was  firft  difcovered  in  1500 
by  Vincent  Pinion,  one  of  the  companions  of  Co-- 
lumbus  ; and  its  fpring  head  is  thought  to  have  been 
difcovered  by  Gonzalo  Pizarro  in  1538.  His  lieutenant 
Orellana  embarked  on  this  river,  and  failed  from  one! 
end  to  the  otheri  He  was  obliged  to  fight  his  way 
down,  and  to  engage  many  nations,  who  obftrudled  his 
navigation  with  their  canoes,  and  poured  fhowers  of 
arrows  upon  him  from  the  fliore.  It  was,'  doubtlefs, 
then  that  the  fight  of  beardlefs  favages,  as  are  all  the 
American  nations,  ftruck  the  lively  imagination  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  fuggefted  the  idea  of  an  army  of  female 
Warriors,  and  induced  the  commanding  officer  to  change 
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the  name  of  that  river,  which  was  then  called  the  Ma^ 
ragnon,  and  to  call  it  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  which 
name  it  retains  to  this  day. 

It  may  appear  furprifing  that  America  did  not  fill  the 
heads  of  the  Spaniards  with  more  prodigies,  confidering 
their  propenfity  for  the  marvellous  j but  it  muft  be  re- 
membered that  their  conquefts,  and  the  incredible  maf- 
facres  they  committed  in  queft  of  riches,  deftroyed  a 
country  fo  well  calculated  to  furnilh  them  with  wonder- 
ful ftories.  There  indeed,  the  fancy  of  the  Greeks 
might  havelmund  abundant  matter  for  pleafing  chimaeras. 
They,  who  could  not  ftir  a ftep  in  a fmall  territory 
without  meeting  with  a multitude  of  wonders,  had,  even 
in  the  times  of  Hercules  and  Thefeus,  given  birth  to  a 
nation  of  Amazons.  They  were  fo  inchanted  with  this 
idea,  that  it  recurred  perpetually  in  the  hiftories  of  all 
their  heroes,  down  to  Alexander.  Perhaps,  the  Spa- 
niards, ftiil  infatuated  with  this  dream  of  profane  anti- 
quity, were  the  more  difpofed  to  realize  the  fidlion,  by 
removing  into  the  new  continent  what  they  had  learned 
in  the  old. 

Such  was,  probably,  the  origin  of  the  opinion  they 
eftablilhed,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  of  a republic 
of  female  warriors  actually  exifting,  who  did  not  live  in 
fociety  with  men,  and  only  admitted  them  once  a year, 
for  the  purpofes  of  procreation.  To  give  the  more 
credit  to  this  romantic  ftory,  they  reported,  not  without 
reafon,  that  the  women  in  America  were  all  fo  un- 
happy, and  were  treated  with  fuch  contempt  and  in- 
humanity, that  many  of  them  had  agreed  to  fhake  off 
the  yoke  of  their  tyrants.  They  added,  that  being  ac- 
cuftomed  to  follow  the  men  into  the  forelts,  and  to  carry 
their  provifions  and  baggage  when  they  went  out  to  fight 
or  to  hunt,  they  were  inured  to  hardfhips,  and  capable 
of  fuch  a bold  refolution. 


But 
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But  it  is  abfurd  to  imagine  that  women  who  had  an 
unconquerable  averfion  for  men,  would  ever  confent  to 
become  mothers  ; nor  is  it  likely  that  the  men  would  run 
after  their  wives,,  when  they  had  made  their  lives  infup- 
portable  at  home,  and  always  turned  them  away  as  foon 
as  they  had  no  more  occafion  for  them.  Much  lefs  can 
it  be  fuppofed  that  the  fofter  fex,  fufceptible  of  the  ten- 
dered feelings,  would  expofe  or  ftrangle  their  own  children 
becaufe  they  were  boys  ; and  coolly  and  deliberately 
agree  to  commit  fuch  enormities  as  none  would  be  guilty 
of,  but  a few  individuals  urged  by  rage  and  defpair. 
Nor  could  a fenate  of  women  govern  an  ariftocratfcal  or 
a democratical  commonwealth,  or  a monarchy  be  go- 
verned by  a fingle  woman. 

If  ftrange  prejudices  have  formed  focieties  of  both 
fexes  amongft  us,  who  live  feparate,  and  free  from  that 
natural  attraction  which  was  intended  to  unite  them,  it 

not  confident  wittrthe  nature  of  things,  that  chance 
fhould  have  produced  a nation  of  men  without  women, 
and  dill  lefs  a nation  of  Women  without  men.  Certain 
it  is,  that  fmee  this  political  conftitution  has  been  talked 
of,  infinite  pains  have  been  taken  to  find  it  out,  but  no 
traces  of  it  could  ever  be  difeovered.  This  fingular 
prodigy  therefore  will  bo  like  many  others,  which  are 
always  fuppofed  to  exift,  though  nobody  knows  where. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  voyage  of  Orellana  procured 
little  information,  but  excited  much  curiofity.  The 
civil  wars  that  raged  in  Peru,  prevented  its  being  pre- 
fently  fatisfied ; but  when  tranquillity  was  reftored, 
Pedro  d’Orfua,  a gentleman  of  Navarre,  diflinguifhed 
by  his  wifdom  and  courage,  offered  the  viceroy,  in  1560, 
to  refume  that  navigation.  He  fet  out  from  Cufco  with 
feven  hundred  men.  Thofe  blood-thirfly  monfters, 
thofe  haters  of  all  good  men,  murdered  their  chief,  who 
was  a man  of  good  morals,  and  a friend  to  order.  They 
fet  up  at  their  head,  with  the  title  of  king,  a fierce  Bif- 
H h 3 cayan,. 
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cayan,  called  Lopez!  d’Aguirre,  who  promifed  them  all 
the  treafures  of  the  new  world. 

Intoxicated  with  fuch  flattering  hopes,  thofe  bar- 
barians failed  down  the  Amazons  into  the  ocean,  and 
landed  at  Trinidad  ; murdered  the  governor,  and  plun- 
dered the  ifland.  The  coafts  of  Cumana,  Caraccas,  ancl 
St.  Martha  were  ftill  more  feverely  treated,  becaufe 
they  were  richer.  They  then  penetrated  into  new  Gre- 
nada, and  were  advancing  to  Quito  and  the  heart  of 
Peru,  where  every  thing  was  to  be  deftroyed  by  fire  and. 
fword.  A body  of  troops,  hafiily  got  together,  attacked 
thofe  defperate  men,  beat  and  difperfed  them.  D’Aguirre? 
feeing  n©  way  to  efcape,  and  enraged  afe  his  difappoint- 
ment,  thus  addreffed  his  only  daughter  who  attended 
him  in  his  travels  : ts  My  child,  I thought  to  have 
placed  thee  upon  a throne,  but  the  event  has  not  an- 
te  fwered  my  expectation.  My  honour  and  thy  own 
“ will  not  permit  thee  to  live,  and  to  be  a flave  to  our 
ii  enemies  ; die  therefore  by  a father’s  hand.”  Saying 
this,  he  inftantly  fhot  her  through  the  body,  and  then 
put  an  end  to  her  life,  by  plunging  a dagger  into  her 
heart.  After  this  unnatural  adt,  his  ftrength  failed,  and 
he  was  taken  prifoner,  drawn  and  quartered. 

After  thefe  unfortunate  events,  the  river  of  the 
Amazons  was  entirely  negleCfed,  and  was  totally  for- 
gotten for  half  a century.  Some  attempts  were  after- 
wards made  to  trace  its  difcovery,  but  they  were  ill 
concerted  and  no  better  executed.  The  honour  of  COn- 

j^H 

quering  difficulties,  and  attaining  a profitable  knowledge 
of  that  great  riyer,  was  referved  to  the  Portuguese. 

That  nation,  which  ftill  retained  fome  remains  of  ' 
her  former  vigour,  had,  fome  years  before,  built  a 
town  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  which  they  called 
Para.  Pedro  Texeira  embarked  at  this  place  in  1638, 
and  with  a great  number  of  canoes  full  of  Indians  and 
Portuguefe,  went  up  the  riyer  of  the  Amazon?,  as  .for 

the 
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the  mouth  of  the  Napo,  and  then  up  the  Napo,  which  BOOK 
brought  him  almoft  to  Quito,  where  he  arrived  by  land. 
Notwithftanding  the  enmity  fubflfting  between  the  Spa- 
niards and  Portuguese,  though  fabjedts  of  the  fame 
matter,  Texeira  ,was  received  with  that  regard,  efteem, 
and  confidence,  which  were  due  to  a man  who  was  doing 
a fignal  fervice  to  his  country.  He  returned  in  com- 
pany with  d’Acugna  and  d’Artieda,  two  learned  Jefuits,. 
who  were  committioned  to  verify  his  obfervations,  and 
to  make  others.  An. accurate  refult  of  thefe  two  voyages 
was  fent  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  where  it  gave  rife  to  a 
very  extraordinary  project. 

The  communication  between  the  Spanifh  colonies 
had  long  been  found  very  difficult.  The  enemy’s  qor- 
fairs  infefted  the  north  and  fouth  Teas,  and  intercepted 
their  navigation.  Even  thofe  of  their  {hips  which  had 
got  to  the  Havannah  and  joined  company,  were  not  per- 
fedly  fafe.  The  galleons  were  frequently  attacked  and 
taken  by  whole  fquadrons,  and  always  purfued  by  pri- 
vateers, who  feldom  failed  to  carry  off  the  ftragglers,  that 
were  parted  from  the  convoy,  either  by  ftortny  weather 
or  by  failing  more  {lowly  than  the  reft.  The  Amazon, 
feemed  to  obviate  all  thefe  difficulties.  It  was  thought 
a feafible,  and  even  an  eafy  matter,  to  convey  thither 
the  treafures  of  New  Grenada,  Popayan,  Quito,  Peru, 
and  Chili  itfelf,  by  navigable  rivers,  or  at  a fmall  ex- 
pence by  land.  It  was  thought  that  coming  down  the 
river,  they  would  find  the  galleons  ready  in  the  haroour 
of  Para  to  take  them  in.  The  Brazil  fleet  would  then 
join  the  Spanifh,  and  they  would  ftrengthen  each  other. 

They  would  then  fail  with  'great  fecurity  in  latitudes 
little  known  and  little  frequented,  and  would  make  a 
formidable  appearance » at  their  return  to  Europe,  and 
(hew  that  they  were  prepared  to  encounter  any  obttacies 
they  might  have  met  with.  The  revolution  which  placed 
£he  duke  of  Braganza  on  the  throne,  put  an  end  to  thefe 
H h 4 important 
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BOOK  important  proje&s.  Each  nation  fought  only  to  keqp 
. ‘ ■ that  part  of  the  river  that  beft  fuited  its  own  fituation. 

The  Spanifh  Jefuits  undertook  to  fet  up  a million  in 
the  country  lying  between  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and 
of  the  Napo,  down  to  the  junction  of  both  rivers. 
Every  miffionary,  attended  only  by  one  man,  took  with 
him  hatchets,  knives,  needles,  and  all  kinds  of  iron 
tools,  and  ventured  into  the  thickeft  of  the  forefts. 
There  they  fpent  whole  months  in  climbing  up  the  trees, 
to  fee  if  they  could  difcover  fome  hut,  perceive  any 
frnoke,  or  hear  the  found  of  any  drum  or  fife.  When 
they  were  allured  that  fome  favages  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, they  advanced  towards  them.  Moll;  of  them 
fled,  efpecially  if  they  were  at  war.  Thofe  the  miffio- 
nary could  come  within  reach  of,  were  eafily  bribed  by' 
fuch  prefen ts  as  their  ignorance  made  them  fet  a value 
upon.  7 his  was  all  the  eloquence  he  had  in  his  power, 
or  all  he  had  any  occafion  to  exert. 

When  he  had  alTembled  a few  families,  he  led  them 
to  the  place  he  had  fixed  upon  to  form  a village.  They 
were  not  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  take  up  their  abode 
there.  As  they  were  ufed  to  rove  about,  they  could 
not  bear  the  thoughts  of  never  fhifdng  their  habitation. 
The  independence  in  which  they  had  lived,  they  thought 
preferable  to  the  foci^l  life  that  was  recommended  to 
them  ; and  their  unconquerable  averfion  for  labour,  in- 
duced them  continually  to  return  to  their  forefts,  where 
they  had  fpent  their  lives  in  idlenefs.  Even  thofe  who 
were  reftrained  by  the  authority  or  the  paternal  kindnefs 
of  their  lawgiver,  feldom  failed  to  run  away  in  his  ab- 
ience,  if  it  was  ever  fo  ftiort.  But  his  death  always' put 
an  end  to  the  Settlement. 

The  perfeverance  of  the  Jefuits  has  at  laft  conquered 
thefe  feemingly  invincible  obftacles.  Their  miffion, 
which  began  in  1637,  has  gradually- acquired  fomefoli- 
dity,  and  now  confirms  of  thirty-fix  villages,  twelve  of 
1 which 
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5vhidr  are  fitmted  along  the  Napo,  and  twenty-four  on  BOOK 
{he  banks  or  the  Amazon.  The  moll  populous  has  no  t _ ? 

more  than  twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  and  the  reft  much 
lefs.  The  increafe  of  the  million  muft  be  flow,  and  can 
never  be  confidcrable. 


The  women  of  this  part  of  America  are  not  fruitful, 
and  their  barrennefs  increafes,  when  they  remove  from 
one  place  to  another.  The  men  are  weakly,  and  make 
themfelves  more  foby  conftant  bathing.  The  climate  is 
not  healthy,  and  contagious  diftempers  are  very  common. 
The  favages  never  could,  and,  probably,  never  will,  be 
brought  to  relifh  agriculture,  and  only  delight  in  fiftiing 
and  hunting,  amufements  which  are  by  no  means  fa- 
vourable to  population.  In  a country  which  is  aim  oft 
all  underwater,  few  fituations  are  fit,  for  a fet, dement. 
The  villages  are  fo  wide  afunder,  that  they  cannot  pof- 
bly  aflift  each  other.  The  nations  are  likewife  at  too 
great  a diftance  to  be  incorporated  to  any  purpofe ; be- 
fides,  moil  of  them  are  intrenched  in  inacceflible  places, 
and  are  fo  fcanty  that  they  often  confift  of  five  or  fix 
families. 

Of  all  the  Indians  the  Jefuits  had  colledled,  and 
whom  they  governed,  none  were  fo  lifeiefs  or  fo  inca- 
pable of  being  animated  as  thefe.  Every  miffionary  was 
obliged  to  put  bitnfelf  at  their  head,  to  make  them  pick 
up  the  cocoa,  vanilla,  and  farfaparilla  that  nature  offers 
fo  plentifully,  which  is  fent  every  year  to  Quito,  three 
hundred  leagues  off,  to  barter  them  for  neceffaries. 
Their  whole  property  confifts  of  a hut,  open  on  all 
Tides,  made  of  a few  lianes,  and  covered  on  the  top 
with  palm  leaves,  a few  implements  of  hufbandry,  a 
lance,  bows  and  arrows  for  hunting,  fiftiing  tackle,  a 
tent,  a hammock,  and  a canoe.  It  has  not  been  poffihle 
to  extend  their  wifhes  beyond  this.  They  are  fo  well 
fatisfied  with  what  they  poffefs,  that  they  wifh  for  no- 
thing more  ; they  live  unconcerned,  fleep  without  un- 
eafmefs,  and  die  without  fear.  They  may  be  faid  to  be 
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happy,  if  happinefs  confifts  more  in  an  exemption  from 
the  uneafy  fenfation  that  attends  want,  than  in  the 
multiplicity  of  enjoyments  that  our  wants  require. 

This  infant  Rate,  the  offspring  of  religion  alone,  has 
hitherto  been  of  no  fervice  to  Spain,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  it  ever  fhould.  However  the  government  of 
Maynas,  with  its  capital  Borja,  have  been  formed  there, 
The  deftroyers  of  America  never  thought  of  difturbinp-  a 
country  that  afforded  neither  fiver  nor  gold,  nor  any  of 
thofe  rich  commodities  which  fo  powerfully  allured 
their  covetoufnefs  ; but  the  neighbouring  favages  will 
fometimes  come  amongft  them. 

W HII.ST  fome  mifiionaries  were  eftablifhing  the  autho-r 
rityof  the  court  of  Madrid  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon, 
others  were  doing  the  fame  fervice  to  that  of  Lifbon.  Six 
or  feven  days  journey  below  the  fettlement  of  St.  Ignacio 
de  Pevas,  the  laft  under  the  jurifdidtion  of  Spain,  is  St. 
Paul,  the  firfl:  of  the  fix  villages  formed  by  fome  Portu- 
guefe  Carmelites,  at  a vaft  diftance  from  each  other.  They 
are  all  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river,  where  the  ground  is 
higher,  and  lefs  liable  to  be  overflowed.  Thofe  mi  fit  oris 
exhibit  a pleafant  profpedl  five  hundred  leagues  from  the 
fea ; churches  and  houfeS  prettily  built,  Americans 
neatly  dreffed,  all  forts  of  European  furniture  which  the 
Indians  can  get  once  a year  at  Para,  when  they  go  in 
their  boats  to  fell  the  cocoa  they  pick  up  along  the 
water  fide,  where  it  grows  fpontaneoufly.  If  the  Maynas 
were  at  liberty  to  form  connexions  with  thefe  neigh- 
bours, they  might  procure  fome  conveniencies  that  they 
cannot  fetch  from  Quito,  being  feparated  from  that  place 
by  the  Cordeleras,  which  cut  off  the  communication 
more  effeXually  than  immenfe  feas  would  do.  The  go- 
vernment would,  probably,  find  their  account  in  allowing 
this  freedom,  and,  pofiibly,  it  might  be  for  the  intereft 
both  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  though  rivals,  to  extend 
this  permiffion.  It  is  well  known  that  the  province  of 
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Quito  is  poor,  for  want  of  an  opportunity  of  difpofmg  ] 
pf  the  overplus  of  thofe  very  commodities  that  are  not  to 
be  had  at  Para.  1'he  two  provinces  might  mutually 
affift  each  other,  by  means  of  the  Napo  and  the  Ama- 
zon, which  would  be  greatly  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
both,  and  advance  them  to  a degree  qf  profperity  they 
can  never  attain  without  this  intercourfe.  The  mother 
countries  would  in  time  reap  great  advantages  from  it, 
and  it  could  never  be  prejudicial  to  them,  as  Quito  can 
never  buy  what  is  fent  from  Europe  to  America,  and 
Para  confumes  nothing  but  what  Lifbon  buys  of  her 
neighbours.  But  it  is  with  national  antipathies,  and 
the  jealoufies  of  crowned  heads,  as  it  is  with  the  blind 
paffions  of  men  in  private  life.  One  unlucky  incident 
is  fufficient  to  divide  families  and  nations  for  ever,  when 
it  is  their  higheft  intereft  to  love  and  aflift  one  another, 
and  to  promote  univerfal  happinefs.  Hatred  and  reyenge 
will  rather  fuffer  than  not  do  mifchief,  and  are  perpe- 
tually kept  up  by  the  wounds  they  inflidt,  and  the  blood 
they  fpill.  How  different  is  man  in  the  ftate  of  na- 
ture from  man  corrupted  in  our  wretched  focieties  ! 
The  latter  amply  deferves  all  the  forrows  he  brings  upon 
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himfelf. 

A proof  of  his  mifchievous  difpofition  may  be  feeft 
in  thofe  bulwarks,  and  that  chain  of  forts  eredled  by 
the  avarice  and  diftruft  of  the  conquerors  of  Brazil,  from 
the  diftridt  of  Coari  down  to  the  fea  fide.  The  Portu- 
guefe  built  them  to  preferve  their  ufurpations  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Though  thefe  forts  are  at  a great 
diftance  from  each  other,  and  are  but  llightly  fortified 
and  thinly  manned,  the  few  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
intermediate  fpaces  are  completely  kept  in  fubjeftion. 
The  petty  nations  who  refufed  to  fubmit  have  difap- 
peared,  having  fled  for  refuge  to  fome  remote  or  unknown 
region.  The  rich  foil  they  have  forfaken  has  not 
been  cultivated,  though  it  would  have  been  for  the  in- 
tereft of  the  mother  country  that  it  ihould  ; fo  that 

hitherto 
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K hitherto  Spain  and  Portugal  have  gained  little  elfe  from 
all  their  conquefts,  than  hatred  and  indignation  againff 
their  cruelties. 

The  country  along  the  Amazon  indeed  furnifhes Por- 
tugal with  farfapariliaf,  vanilla,  coffee,  cotton,  woods 
for  cabinet  work,  timber,  and  plenty  of  cocoa,  which, 
till  of  late  years,  was  the  current  coin  of  the  country. 
But  this  produce  is  nothing  to  what  it  might  be.  It  is 
only  to  be  found  for  fome  leagues  about  great  Para, 
the  capital  of  the  colony,  whereas  the  cultures  ought  to 
extend  all  along  the  great  river,  and  on  the  fertile  banks 
of  an  infinite  number  of  navigable  rivers  which  fall  into, 
it. 

These  great  articles  of  trade  are  not  the  only  things 
that  might  turn  to  good  account,  if  Portugal,  like  other 
nations,  had  from  time  to  time  fent  able  naturalifis  into 
her  colonies.  Chance  alone  has  difcovered  the  Cucheris 
and  Pecuri,  two  aromatic  trees,  whofe  fruits  have  the 
fame  properties  as  the  nutmeg  and  clove.  Perhaps,  cul- 
ture might  give  them  that  degree  of  perfection  they  want. 
A conftant  ftudy  might  procure  much  ufeful  knowledge 
in  a country  where  nature  is  fo  different  from  what  it  is 
in  our  climate. 

Unfortunately  the  Portuguefe,  who  employ  none 
but  favages  for  their  laborious  work-,  attended  to  nothing 
but  making  Haves.  At  firft,  they  fet  up  a crofs  on  fome 
eminence  in  the  countries  they  ran  over,  and  left  the  care 
of  it  to  the  Indians.  If  they  fuffered  it  to  decay,  they 
and  their  children  were  pioufly  doomed  to  flavery,  for 
this  heinous  profanation.  Thus  the  iign  of  falvation 
and  deliverance  for  Chriflians,  was  made  a fign  of  death 
and  flavery.  for  the  Indians.  In  after-times,  the  forts 
they  had  erected  ferved  to  increafe  the  number  of  Haves. 
That  refource  proving  infufficient,  the  Portuguefe  of 
Para,  made  excurfions  of  five  or  fix  hundred  leagues  to 
procure  an  additional  number  of  men  to  fupply  theiplace 
of  beafts  in  the  cultivation  of  land.  In  1719,  they  fetched 

fome. 
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millions  of  the  Napo  ; and  in  1741  as  far  as  the  head  of  , ^ 

the  river  Madera,  and  at  different  times  from  the  banks 

of  rivers  nearer  home.  They  procured  the  greateft 

number  from  Rio  Negro,  where  they  have  long  fmce 

built  a confiderable  fort.  A detachment  from  the  gar- 

rifon  of  Para  is  always  encamped  on  the  banks  of  that 

river,  to  keep  the  reduced  Indians  in  awe.  That  part  of 

the  country  is  covered  with  millions,  where  the  miffio- 

naries  pioufly  encourage  their  converts  to  attack  the 

neighbouring  nations  and  bring  away  Haves.  At  laft  a 

party  of  foldiers,  who  were  fent  out  to  make  further  dif- 

coveries,  went  in  boats  as  far  as  the  Oroonoko.  This 

laft  fuccefs  has  enlarged  the  views  of  the  Portuguefe,  as 

it  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  communication  between  that 

river  and  the  Amazon  by  Rio  Negro.  It  concerns  the 

court  of  Madrid  to  examine  the  grounds  of  thefe  views, 

and  to  fee  how  far  they  ought  to  take  meafures  for  dif- 

appointing  them.  At  leaft  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 

that  the  projedfs  of  the  court  of  Lifbon  on  the  river 

Plata,  deferve  the  molt  ferious  attention. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  had  appeared  there  foon  after  Settlement 
the  Spaniards,  took  a diflike  to  it,  and  withdrew  in  a tuguefeors" 
fhort  time.  In  1679  their  inclination  of  fettling  there  the  river 
was  revived,  and  with  more  fpirit  than  they  were 
thought  capable  of  from  their  condudt  and  manners  in 
Europe,  they  penetrated  into  Paraguay.  They  had  al- 
ready eftablifhed  the  colony  of  St.  Sacrament,  near  the 
iflands  of  St.  Gabriel,  oppofite'to  Buenos  Ayres,  when 
they^were  accidentally  detected.  The  Guaranis  Indians 
haftened  thither  to  make  amends  for  the  fiegledl  of  go- 
vernment. Without  deliberating,  they  attacked  the 
new  eredled  fortifications,  and  demolished  them  with  art 
intrepidity,  that  has  done  honour  to  their  courage. 

The  court  of  Lifbon,  who  had  built  great  hopes 
upon  this  fettlement,  was  not  difcouraged  by  the  late  ill 

fuccefs. 
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fuccefs,  but  defired  that,  till  their  claims  could  be  ad- 
jufted,  they  might  be  allowed  a place  where  the  Portu- 
guefe  might  be  fheltered  from  the  ftorms,  and  in  fecurity 
from  the  pirates,  if  they  were  forced  by  ftrefs  of  weathef 
to  enter  the  river  Plata* 

Charles  II,  who  dreaded  a war  and  hated  bufinefs,1 
was  weak  enough  to  grant  their  requeft,  and  only  fti- 
pulated  that  the  place  fo  granted  fhould  ftill  be  deemed 
his  property  ; that  no  more  than  fourteen  Portuguefe 
families  fhould  be  fent  thither ; that  the  houfes  fhould 
be  built  of  wood  and  thatched;  that  no  fort  fhould  be 
ere£ted  ; and  that  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  fhould 
have  a right  to  infpe£t  both  the  colony  and  the  fhips 
that  fhould  come  into  it. 

Had  the  Jefuits  carried  on  the  negociation,  as  they 
had  directed  the  war,  they  would  certainly  have  forefeen 
the  confequences  of  fuch  a compliance.  It  was  impof- 
fible  but  a ftanding  fettlement,  be  it  what  it  would,- 
muft  be  a conftant  fource  of  altercations  with  an  enter- 
prifing  neighbour,  who  had  immenfe  claims,  who  was 
fure  of  the  protection  of  all  the  enemies  of  Spain,  and 
who  were  within  reach  of  Brazil,  which  would  enable 
him  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  that  might 
offer,  to  encroach  upon  the  Spaniards.  The  event  foon 
fhewed  the  danger  that  might  have  been  forefeen. 

Immediately  upon  the  elevation  of  a French  prince 
to  the  throne  of  Spain,  when  all  was  ftill  in  confufion 
and  uncertainty  as  to  the  confequences  of  that  great  re- 
volution, the  Portuguefe  reftored  the  fortifications  of 
St.  Sacrament  with  amazing  celerity;  and  at  the  fame 
time  caufed  fome  troops  to  advance  towards  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Guaranis,  hoping  to  ward  off  any  blow  from 
that  quarter.  But  they  were  miftaken.  The  Jefuits 
having  detected  the  artifice,  brought  their  converts  to 
-St.  Sacrament,  which  was  already  befieged.  Thofe 
brave  Indians,  on  their  arrival,  offered  t©  mount  the 

breach. 
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breach,  though  they  knew  it  was  but  juft  opened. 
When  they  began  their  march,  fome  batteries  were  fired 
upon  them  from  the  town,  but  they  ftood  the  fire  with- 
out ever  breaking  their  ranks,  nor  could  they  be  with- 
held by  the  fire  of  the  fmall'arms,  which  likewife  killed 
many  of  them.  The  intrepidity  with  which  they  ftill 
advanced,  fo  aftonilhed  the  Portuguefe  that  they  fled  to 
their  {hips,  and  abandoned  the  place. 

The  difafters  which  Philip  V.  met  with  in  Europe, 
preventing  his  reaping  any  advantage  from  this  fuccefs, 
the  colony  of  St.  Sacrament  was  firmly  re-inftated  by 
the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Queen  Anne,  who  made  this 
peace,  and  who  neither  neglecfted  her  own  interefts  nor 
thofe  of  her  allies,  required  Spain  to  give  up  this  impor- 
tant point. 

At  that  period  the  new  fettlement,  being  now  under 
no  apprehenfions,  began  to  carry  on  an  immenfe  trade 
with  Buenos  Ayres.  That  contraband  trade  had  long 
fubfifted.  Rio-Janeiro  furniftied  Buenos  Ayres  with 
fugar,  tobacco,  wine,  brandy,  negroes,  and  woollen 
goods  ; and  received  in  return  from  thence,  flour,  bif- 
cuit,  dried  or  fait  meat,  and  money.  As  foon  as  the 
colonies  had  a fafe  and  commodious  ftaple,  they  fet  no 
bounds  to  their  intercourfe.  The  court  of  Madrid, 
who  foon  perceived  which  way  the  treafures  of  Peru 
went,  {hewed  great  difcontent,  which  ftill  increafed 
with  the  damage  complained  of.  It  was  a perpetual 
fource  of  divifion  between  the  two  nations,  and  conti- 
nually threatened  to  end  in  a rupture.  The  conciliating 
methods  which  were  propofed  from  time  to  time,  were 
always  found  impracticable.  At  laft,  however,  the  mat- 
ter was  adjufted. 

It  was  agreed  at  Madrid  on  the  13th  of  January  1750, 
that  Portugal  fhould  give  up  to  Spain  the  colony  of  St. 
Sacrament,  and  the  north  border  of  the  river  Plata 
lather  with  the  village  of  St.  Chriftophe; 
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jacerst  lands,  fituated  between  the  rivers  Yupura  and  IfTa,' 
which  fall  into  the  Amazon.  Spain,  on  her  fide,  gave 
up  all  the  lands  and  habitations  bordering  on  the  ealb 
fide  of  the  river  Uraguay,  from  the  river  Ibicui  to  the 
north,  the  village  of  Santa  Rofa,  and  all  the  others  on 
the  eaftern  border  of  the  Guarapey. 

This  exchange  was  cenfured  in  both  courts.  Some 
dared  to  fay  at  Lifbon,  that  it  was  bad  policy  to  facrifice 
a colony,  whofe  illicit  trade  brought  in  eight  or  ten 
millions  u a year  to  the  mother  country,  for  other  pof- 
feffions  whofe  advantages  were  precarious,  or  at  leaflfc 
diflant.  The  clamours  ran  higher  ftill  at  Madrid,  and 
were  more  univerfal.  They  already  thought  they  faw 
the  Portuguefe  mailers  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  Ura- 
guay, pouring  their  commodities  all  along  the  banks  of 
the  Plata  ; penetrating  by  means  of  feveral  rivers  intd 
the  Tucuman,  into  Chili,  and  as  far  as  Potofi,  and  bjr 
degrees  making  themfelves  mailers  of  the  riches  of  Peru. 
They  could  not  conceive  how  the  fame  miniilers,  who 
thought  there  was  no  poilibility  of  putting  a flop  to  d 
contraband  trade  wrhich  could  be  carried  on  but  from  one 
fpot,  ihould  imagine  they  ihould  be  able  to  prevent  i 
when  a hundred  channels  were,  laid  open  to  it.  It  was,” 
faid  they,  ihutting  a wiridow  againil  a thief,  and  throw- 
ing open  the  doors. 

These  difpofitions  gave  rife  to  numberlefs  cabals,’ 
Which  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Jefuits.  They 
were  known  to  be  averfe  from  a regulation  that  miiil  dif- 
member  their  republic  ; and  it  was  fuppofed  they  might 
fafely  be  fufpedled  of  fetting  all  their  engines  to  work  to 
prevent  the  conclufion  of  the  agreement.  They  were 
banifhed  from  both  courts;  the  intrigues  ceafed,  and 
the  treaty  was  ratified. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  enforce  the  exe- 
cution of  it  in  America,  which  appeared  to  be  no  eafy 
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Matter.  The  Guaranis  had  not  been  fubdued,  but  had  BOO 
ifreely  fubmitted  to  Spain.  They  might,  poffibly,  be  of  , 1X1 

opinion,  that  they  had  riot  given  that  crown  a power  of 
difpofirig  of  them  to  another.  Without  meditating 
deeply  on  the  fubtleties  of  the  law  of  nations,  they 
might  thirik  they  were  the  beft  judges  of  what  con- 
cerned theif  owri  happinefs.  Their  known  abhorrence 
for  the  Portuguefe  yoke*  might  either  miflead  or  inform 
their  fimplicity  ; and  thataverfidri  might  be  ftrengthened 
by  infinuations  from  without.  So  critical  a fituation 
hiade  it  neceffary  to  proceed  with  the  greateff  circiim- 
fpedfion,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

The  forces  which  both  powers  had  ferit  over  froni 
Europe,  and  thofe  that  coiild  be  collected  in  America* 
joined  to  prevent  or  ftirmount  the  obftacles  they  forefawi 
This  parade  did  hot  terrify  thofe  againfl:  whom  it  was  in- 
tended. Though  the  feven  fettlemerits  that  had  been 
ceded  were  not  fuccoured  by  the  other  fettlemerits,  at 
leaft  not  openly ; and  though  the  guides  who  till  then 
had  Jed  them  on  to  battlb  were  no  longer  at  their  head* 
they  were  riot  backward  in  taking  up  arms  in  defence  of 
their  liberty.  But  their  military  conduct  was  not  fuch 
as  it  oiight  to  h rive  been.  Inflead  of  confining  them- 
felves  to  harrafs  the  enemy,  rind  to  cut  off  his  fubfift- 
ence,  which  came  two  hundred  leagues  off,  the  Gua-1 
tanis  dared  to  meet  him  in  the  open  field,  where  they 
fuftained  feveral  frnall  checks;  If  they  had  been  totally 
defeated;  they  were  determined  to  quit  the  country*  to' 
carrv  off  all  they  Could*  arid  to  leave  the  conqueror  no- 
thing but  a dcfert.  Whether  the  two  powers  were  inti- 
midated by  this  refoiute  behaviour*'  or  whether  one  or 
both  found  they  had  made  a bad  bargain,  the  treaty  of 
exchange  was  cancelled  in  1761*  and  things  remained 
Upon  the  old  footing  in  America  ; but  both  courts  re- 
tained a violent  refentment  againfl:  the  Jefuits,  who  were 
¥01,  II.  I i thought. 
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thought  to  have  kindled  a war  in  Paraguay,  to  promote 
their  own  intereft. 

We  cannot  fay  how  far  they  may  have  deferved  this 
accufation.  The  proofs  have  not  been  laid  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  public.  All  that  a writer,  who  has  no- 
thing to  guide  him  but  conjecture,  can  permit  himfelf  to 
fay,  is,  that  probabilities  are  ftrong  againft  them.  It  was 
hardly  poffible  that  men  who  had  erexfted  a vaft  edifice 
with  immenfe  labour,  could  tamely  fee  it  pulled  down. 
Independent  of  felf-intereft,  which  muft  work  power- 
fully upon  a fociety,  which,  from  its  firft  origin,  had 
been  fecretiy  working  its  Way  to  dominion,  the  Jefuits 
muft  have  thought  themfelves  intruded  with  the  felicity 
of  thofe  humane  and  fimple  people  who  had  thrown, 
themfelves  into  their  arms,  and  trufted  them  with  the 
care  of  their  fate.  However  this  may  be,  we  muft  now 
proceed  to  fpeak  of  another  method  the  Portuguefe  took 
to  enlarge  their  poffeffions. 

In  the  diftridt  of  St.  Vincent,  the  fouthermoft  in 
Brazil,  and  the  neareft  to  Rio  de  la  Plata,  thirteen 
leagues  from  the  fea,  is  a town  called  St.  Paul.  The 
Portuguefe,  who  founded  it,  were  thofe  malefadlors 
who  were  firft  fent  to  America ; as  foon  as  they  per- 
ceived that  they  were  to  be  fubjedft  to  fome  law,  they 
withdrew  from  the  places  they  had  firft  inhabited,  inter- 
married with  the  natives,  and  in  a fhort  time  became  fo 
profligate,  that  their  fellow  citizens  broke  off  all  inter- 
courfe  with  them.  This  contempt,  the  fear  of  being  re- 
ftrained  in  their  licentioufnefs,  and  the  love  of  liberty,, 
made  them  defirous  of  being  independent.  The  fixa- 
tion of  their  town,  which  could  be  defended  by  a hand- 
ful of  men  againft  the  moft  powerful  armies  that  could 
be  fent  againft  them,  made  them  fo  bold,  that  they  re- 
folved  to  have  no  m afters  but  themfelves,  and  their  am- 
bition was  crowned  with  fuccefs.  Profligate  men  of  all 
nations  flocked  to  join  them.  All  travellers  were  ftri&ly 

forbidden 
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jfbrbidden  to  enter  the  new  republic.  Whoever  would  BOOK 
be  admitted,  muft  come  with  an  intent  to  fettle  there.  j 

The  candidates  were  to  undergo  a fevere  trial.  Thofe 
who  could  not  go  through  that  kind  of  noviciate,  or 
who  were  fufpedied  of  perfidy,  were  murdered  without 
mercy  ; as  were  like  wife  all  who  fhewed  any  inclination 
to  deferto 

The  inhabitants  of  St.  Paul  had  every  inducement  to 
indulge  in  idlenefs,  and  a quiet  life  5 a pure  air,  con- 
ftant  fair  weather,  a temperate  climate,  though  in  the 
24th  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  and  a land  abounding 
with  corn,  fugar,  and  excellent  pafture  j but  that  reftlef- 
riefs  fo  natural  to  refolute  banditti,  that  defire  of  domi- 
nion, which  is  the  next  ftep  to  a love  of  independence, 
the  advances  of  liberty,  which  lead  men  to  wiih  for 
glory  of  fome  kind  or  other,  and  to  diftinguifh  them- 
felves  : perhaps  all  thefe  motives  together,  prompted 
them  to  forego  an  eafy  life,  and  engage  in  troublefome 
and  hazardous  excurfions. 

The  firft  objedi  of  thefe  excurfions  was  to  get  fiaves 
for  their  cultures.  When  they  had  depopulated  the  ad- 


jacent country,  they  proceeded  to  the  province  of 
Guayra,  where  the  Jefuits  had  collected  and  civilized  the 
Guaranis.  Thefe  new  Chriftians  were  expofed  to  fo 
many  maffacres,  and  fo  many  of  them  were  carried  off, 
that  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  perfiiaded  to  remove  to 
the  unwholefome  banks  of  the  Parana  and  the  Uraguay* 
which  they  ftill  inhabit.  They  reaped  little  advantage 
by  this  compliance ; for  they  could  pfomife  themfelves 
no  tranquillity,  unlefs  they  were  allowed  fuch  arms  as 
their  aggreffors  had. 

To  propofe  that  they  fhould  be  furnifiied  with  fuch 
arms,  was  a matter  of  too  delicate  a nature/  Spain  had 
laid  it  down  as  a fundamental  maxim,  never  to  intro- 
duce the  ufe  of  fire-arms  amongft  the  Indians,  left 
the  unfortunate  vidiims  of  her  infat, iable'  greedinefe 
iii  ihottld 
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o o K fhould  one  day  make  ufe  of  them  to  extricate  themfelves' 
i;^*  from  the  mercilefs  fury  of  their  oppreflfors.  The  law- 
givers of  the  Guaranis  applauded  this  neceffary  precau- 
tion with  regard  to  flaves,  who  were  kept  under  by 
-cotnpulfion,  but  they  thought  it  needlefs  with  men  who 
were  freely  attached  to  the  catholic  kings  by  fuch  gentle 
ties,  that  they  never  could  be  tempted  to  unloofe  them. 
They  fo  well  pleaded  the  caufe  of  their  converts,  that 
in  fpite  of  oppofition  and  prejudice,  they  obtained  theif 
requeft.  The  Guaranis  were  indulged  with  fife-arms  in' 
1639,  and  foon  made  fuch  good  ufe  of  them,  that  they 
became  the  bulwark  of  Paraguay,  and  were  able  to  keep 
off  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Paul. 

Those  defperate  men  refolved  to  procure  by  crafr 
what  they  could  not  obtain  by  force.  They  repaired  to 
the  places  where  the  miffionaries  were  ufed  to  refort  %■ 
and  there  they  fet'  up  erodes.  Then  fome  of  the  moft 
fenfible  of  them,  dreffed  in  the  habit  of  Jefuits,  made 
fome  trifling  prefents  to  tne  favages  they  met  with,  and' 
enticed  them  to  follow  them  to  a habitation  where  they 
faid  every  thing  was  in  readine.fs  to  make  them  happy. 
When  they  had  afiembled  a certain  number,  the  troops 
that  lay  concealed,  rufhed  upon  the  too  credulous  In- 
dians, loaded  them  with  irons,  and  carried  them  off. 
Some  who  made  their  efcape  gave  the  alarm,  which 
raifed  a general  fufpicion,  that  occafioned  a flop  to  be 
put  te  thefe'hoftile  proceedings. 

The  inhabitants  of  St.  Paul  then  carried  on  their  de- 
predations another  way,  and  extended  them  as  far  as  the 
river  of  the  Amazons.  They  are  faid  to  have  deftroyed 
no  lefs  than  a million  of  Indians.  Thofe  who  have 
efcaped  their  fury,  in  an  extent  of  three  or  four  hundred 
leagues,  are  grown  more  favage  than  ever.  They  have 
fled  for  fafety  to  the  Caves  of  the  mountains,  or  difperfed 
into  the  darkeft  recedes  of  the  forefts.  Their  deftroyers 
have  not  met  with  a better  fate,  having  all  perifhed 
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evil  genius  of  America  has  fupplied  their  place  with  var-  ‘ 

gabond  Brazilians,  fugitive  negroes,  and  Europeans  who 
were  fond  of  that  roving  life. 

The  fame  fpirit  has  always  prevailed  at  St.  Paulg 
'even  after  fome  particular  circurnftance  had  induced  the 
people  to  acknowledge  the  dominion  of  Portugal.  Only 
their  excurfions  are  now  in  a track'  that  rather  promotes 
than  obftrujSs  the  views  of  the  mother  country.  By 
following  the  courfe  of  feveral  rivers,  they  have  at- 
tempted to  open  a way  into  Peru  by  the  north  of  Pa- 
raguay. The  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  the  Xaray.es  has 
put  them  in  poffeffion  of  the  gold  mines  of  Cayab€\an4 
Matto-Groffo,  which  they  have  opened,  and  ftill  con- 
tinue to  work,  without  meeting  with  any  interruption 
from  Spain,  who  lays  claim  to  that  country.  They 
would  have  carried  their  ufurpations  further,  had  they 
not  been  flopped  by  the  Chiquitos, 

While  thefe  reftlefs  and  enterprifing  men  were  rava-  Produce 
ging  the  Amazon,  the  Plata,  and  the  mountains  of  b!Si! 
Peru,  the  coafts  of  Brazil  daily  improved  in  rich  pror 
du&ions.  That  colony  fent  over  to  the  mother  country 
thirty-two  millions  weight  of  fugar,  which  was  enough 
for  its  confumption,  and  fufficient  to  fupply  a great  part 
of  Europe  ; tobacco,  which  could  be  difpofed  of  to  ad- 
vantage both  in  Africa  and  the  European  nations  j bal- 
fam  of  capivi,  a balfamic  oil  that  diftils  from  incifions 
made  in  a tree  called  Copaiba  ; Ipecacuanha,  a very  mild 
emetic  which  is  much  ufed  ; coco, a,  which  grew  wild  in 
fome  places,  and  was  cultivated  in  others  ; cotton,  fuT 
perior  to  that  of  the  Levant  and  the  Leeward  iflands, 
and  almoft  equal  to  the  fineft  that  comes  from  the  Eaft 
Indies  ; indigo,  which  the  Portuguefe  have  never  fuf- 
ficiently  attended  to  ; hides,  the  produce  of  oxen  that 
pun  wild,  and  have  greatly  multiplied  in  the  forefts.; 
and,  laftly,  logwood. 
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The  ttee  that  produces  this  wood  is  as  tall  and  as 
bufhy  as  our  oak  ; the  leaves  are  final],  roundifh,  anq 
of  a fine  bright  green  ; the  trunk  is  commonly  tortuous, 
rugged  and  knotty,  like  the  white-thorn.  The  blof- 
loms,  which  refemble  lillies  of  the  valley,  are  of  a fine 
red,  and  exhale  a fragrant  fmell.  The  bark  is  fo  thick, 
that  there  is  very  little  left  when  the  wood  is  ftripped. 
This  wood  is  very  fit  for  turnery  work,  and  takes  a fine 
polifh  ; but  its  chief  ufe  is  for  the  red  dye.  The  tree 
grows  in  dry  and  barren  places,  and  among  the  rocks  ; 
it  is  found  in  moft  provinces  in  the  Brazils,  but  chiefly 
in  that  of  Fernambucca;  and  the  beft  of  all  grows  ten 
leagues  from  Qlinda,  the  capital  of  that  diftridt.' 

In  exchange  for  thefe  commodities,  Portugal  fends 
flour,  wine,  brandy,  fait,  woollen  goods,  filks,  linen, 
fmall  wares,  paper  ; in  fhort,  all  that  Europe  exports  to 
America,  except  gold  and  filver  fluffs,  which  the  mo- 
ther country  had,  whether  properly  or  not,  prohibited 
in  her  colonies. 

The  whole  trade  was  carried  on  by  a fleet,  which 
failed  every  year  from  Lifbon  and  Oporto  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  confifted  of  twenty  or  twenty-two  fhips 
for  Rio-Janeiro,  thirty  for  Bahia;  as  many  for  Fertiam- 
bucca,  and  feven  or  eight  for  Para.  The  fhips  parted 
when  they  came  to  a Certain  latitude,  and  proceeded  to 
their  refpediive  deftinations.  They  afterwards  met  at 
Bahia  to  fail  for  Portugal,  which  they  reached  in  Sep- 
tember or  Gdfober  the  year  following,  under  convoy  of 
five  or  fix  men  of  war,  which  had  efcorted  them  at  their 
going  out. 

v Many  judicious  fpeculators  blamed  this  regulation,  and 
thought  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  left  the  mer- 
chants at  liberty  to  fend  out  their  fhips,  and  order  them 
home  when  it  fuited  them  beft.  This  wife  fyftem  would 
infallibly  have  reduced  the  expence  of  freight,  which 
muft  affecft  the  price  of  the  commodities.  A free  trade 

would, 
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would  have  employed  more  (hips*  and  voyages  would  B 
have  been  more  frequent.  It  would  have  drengthened 


the  navy,  and  encouraged  agriculture.  The  intercourfe 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  being 
brifker,  would  have  been  of  fignal  advantage  to  govern- 
ment, by  facilitating  the  proper  deps  to  be  taken  with 
regard  to  their  protection  and  authority. 

The  court  of  Lifbon  feemed  at  times  inclinable  to 
yield  to  thefe  confiderations,  but  was  long  deterred  by 
the  fear  of  feeing  the  fhips  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands, 
if  they  failed  fepacately  ; and  afterwards  by  the  obdacles 
which  the  viceroys  of  Brazil  oppofed  to  this  alteration. 
As  it  was  their  intered  on  all  accounts  that  the  bufinefs* 
of  the  colony  (hould  be  tranfa&ed  in  the  capital,  they 
found  means  to  keep  it  there ; fo  that  this  town, 
which  is  called  either  Bahia  or  San  Salvador,  became 
a very  flouri(hing  city. 

The  way  to  it  is  by  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  which  is, 
two  leagues  and  a half  broad  at  the  entrance.  On  each 
fide  (lands  a fortrefs,  intended  rather  to  prevent  landing 
than  to  hinder  (hips  from  palling  by.  It  is  thirteen  or 
fourteen  leagues  in  length,  and  interfperfed  with  little 
i (lands,  which  produce  cotton,  and  form  an  agreeable 
profpeCl.  It  grows  narrow  towards  the  bottom,  which 
is  (heltered  from  every  attack,  and  makes  an  excellent 
harbour,  where  the  larged  fleets  may  ride  unmoleded. 
The  town  commands  this  harbour,  being  built  on  the 
(lope  of  a deep  hill.  The  Dutch  had  enclofed  it  with  a 
rampart  of  earth,  but  the  Portuguefe  have  let  it  moulder 
away,  thinking  the  town  fufliciently  defended  by  a num- 
ber of  little  forts  they  have  ere&ed  at  fmall  didances, 
and  by  a garrifon  of  four  or  five  hundred  men.  Any 
engineer  who  had  (kill  enough  to  make  the  mod  of  the 
fituation,  might  render  it  impregnable  a fmall  ex- 
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The  place  well  deferves  this  attention.  It  contains 
two  thoufand  houfes,  generally  well  built.  They 
are  very  elegantly  furnifhed,  and  the  more  fo  as  thb 
fumptuary  laws  reftrain  all  extravagance  in  drefs.  By 
a vbry  old  law,  which  has  often  been  broken,  and 
which  extends  to  the  Brazils  fince  the  year  1749,  the 
Portuguefe  are  forbidden  to  wear  any  gold  or  filver  fluffs, 
or  any  laced  deaths  ; but  their  paffion  for  finery,  which 
no  laws  can  eradicate,  has  induced  them  to  contrive 
forne  fubftitute,  and  to  wear  erodes,  medals,  and  dia- 
mond-chaplets or  beads,  the  rich  enfigns  of  a poor^  reli-r 
gion.  The  gold  they  cannot  wear  themfelves,  they  la- 
vifh  to  adorn  their  domeftic  flav.es. 

As  the  fituation  of  the  town  will  not  admit  of  riding 
in  coaches,  the  rich,  who  will  always  be  diftinguifhedi 
from  the  vulgar,  have  contrived  to  b t carried  in  cotton 
hammocks.  Supinely  ftretched  upon  velvet  cufhions, 
and  furrounded  with  filken  curtains  which  they  open  and 
ihut  as  they  pleafe,  thofe  proud  and  lazy  mortals  move 
about  more  voluptuoufly,  though  with  lefs  expedition, 
than  in  the  moft  eafy  and  elegant  carriages.  The  wo- 
men feldom  enjoy  this  luxury.  This  people,  who  are 
fuperftitious  to  a degree  of  fanaticifm,  will  hardly  al- 
low them  to  go  to  church,  covered  with  their  cloaks, 
on  their  high  feftivals  ; and  nobody  is  fuffered  to  fee 
them  in  their  own,  houfes.  This  reftraint,  which  is 
the  effedt  of  an  ungovernable  jealoufy,  does  not  pre- 
vent their  carrying  on  intrigues,  though  they  are 
fure  of  being  ftabbed  to  death  upon  the  flighteft 
fufpicion.  By  a more  judicious  lenity  than  ours,  a 
girl  who,  without  her  mother’s  confent,  or  even  under 
her  protection,  yields  to  the  importunities  of  a lover,  is 
treated  with  lefs  feverity.  But  if  the  father  cannot  con- 
ceal her  infamy  by  difpofing  of  her  in  marriage,  he 
abandons  her  to  the  fcandalous  trade  of  a courtesan. 
Thus  it  is  that  riches  bring  on  a train  of  vices  and  cor- 
1 ruption. 
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y.uption,  efpecially  when  they  are  acquired  by  bloodshed  BOOK; 
and  murder,  and  are  not  preferved  by  labour.  ^*^^4 

The  want  of  fociety,  confequent  upon  the  repara- 
tion of  the  fexes,  is  not  the  only  impediment  to  the 
pleafures  and  enjoyments  of  life  at  Bahia.  The  hypo- 
crify  of  fome  ; the  fuperftition  of  others  j avarice  within, 
aqd  pompous  parade  without  ; extreme  indulgence,  bor- 
dering upon  extreme  cruelty,  in  a climate  where  all  the 
fenfations  are  quick  and  impetuous  ; the  diftruft  that  at- 
tends weaknefs  ; that  indolence  that  trufts  every  thing 
to  Haves,  whether  it  relates  to  pleafure  or  bufinefs  : all 
the  vices  that  are  tQ  be  found,  either  feparately  or  col- 
lectively, in  the  moil  corrupt  fouthern  countries,  con- 
ftitute  the  character  of  the  Portuguefe  at  Bahia.  How-  ' 
qver,  the  depravity  of  their  manners  feems  to  decreafe,  in 
proportion  as  the  government  of  the  mother  country  is 
more  enlightened.  Thofe  improvements  in  knowledge, 
the  abufis  of  which  will  fometimes  corrupt  virtuous  na- 
tions, may  refine  and  reform  a degenerate  people. 

The  climate,  though  a good  one,  is  attended  witli 
many  inconveniencies  that  leflen  its  excellence.  Therq 
is  no  mutton ; poultry  is  fcarce,  and  beef  is  bad. 

The  ants  deftroy  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  as  they  do 
all  over  the  colony.  The  whales  devour  the  fifh,  or 
frighten  them  out  of  the  bay.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
wine,  the  meal,  the  fait  meats,  and  all  the  provifions 
brought  from  Europe,  are  not  always  found  when  they^ 
get  there  ; fo  that  the  good  fells  at  an  extravagant 
price.  All  articles  of  induflry  are  fold  at  a Hill  more 
exorbitant  rate.  The  loweft  among  the  Portuguefe, 
wholly  employed  in  the  commerce  of  tobacco  and  fome 
other  articles,  would  think  it  a difgrace  to  exercife  any 
art.  Few  of  the  free  men  have  either  genius  or  incli- 
nation for  it.  The  Haves,  who  make  up  the  greateft 
part  of  the  population,  are  all  employed  by  the  rich, 
either  in  labour  or  for  ftiew. 

Not- 
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. Notwithstanding  thefe  defers,  which  generally 
prevailed,  though  not  to  the  fame  degree  in  all  parts  of 
the  colony,  it  had  long  been  in  a profperous  condition. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  difcovery  of  the 
gold  mines  gave  it  an  additional  luftre  that  furprized  all 
nations. 

The  circumftances  that  occafioned  this  difcovery  are 
varioufly  related.  The  moft  common  opinion  is,  that  a 
caravan  of  Portuguefe,  who  went  from  Rio- Janeiro,  pe- 
netrated into  the  continent  in  1695.  They  met  with  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Paul,  who  gave  them  gold-duft  in 
exchange  for  fome  European  goods,  and  found  that  they 
fetched  it  from  the  mines  of  Parana-Panama,  fituated  in 
their  neighbourhood. 

Some  years  after,  fome  foldiers  from  Rio-Janeiro, 
•who  were  fent  to  quell  fome  Indians  in  the  inland  parts, 
perceived  on  their  march  fome  golden  fifh-hooks,  and  were 
informed  that  many  torrents,  rufhing  down  from  the 
mountains,  brought  gold  into  the  valleys.  Upon  this 
information,  a ftridl  fearch  was  made,  and  fome  rocks 
Were  found  upon  the  hills  that  contained  gold ; but 
this  falfe  fhew  of  treafures  was  not  thought  worth  the 
expence  it  would  occafion  for  the  procuring  it ; nor  was 
a vein  of  gold  that  runs  along  an  immenfe  fpace,  found 
rich  enough  to  anfwer  the  working  of  it.  After  many, 
fruitlefs  trials,  the  Portuguefe  contented  themfelves' 
with  picking  up  gold  out  of  the  fand,  like  the  favages* 
when  the  waters  had  fubhded.  This  pra&ice  has  proved 
very  fuccefsful  at  Villa-Rica,  and  a great  way  up  the 
country.  Government  freely  grants  from  three  to  five 
leagues  of  this  precious  foil  to  any  one  who  is  able  to, 
go  and  make  a fortune  there. 

The  blacks  are  employed  in  looking  for  gold  in  the 
beds  of  torrents  and  rivers,  and  feparating  it  from  the 
fand  and  mud,  in  which  it  is  naturally  concealed.  The 
ufual  cuiloai  is,  that  every  flave  is  required  to  bring  in 
I the 
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the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce  of  gold  a day  ; and  if  any  are 
fo  lucky  or  fo  diligent  as  to  pick  up  more,  the  overplus 
js  their  own  property.  The  firft  ufe  they  make  of  it,  is 
to  buy  other  Haves  to  do  their  work  for  them,  that  they 
may  live  in  idlenefs.  Provided  a man  brings  in  his  quan- 
tity of  gold,  his  matter  can  require  nothing  more.  It 
is  forne  comfort  to  a Have,  when  the  drudgery  that  is 
required  of  him  will  enable  him  to  alleviate  his  burden. 

If  we.  were  to  eftimate  the  gold  that  Brazil  annually 
yields,  by  the  fifth  that  the  king  of  Portugal,  receives,  it 
would  appear  to  be  forty-five  millions  of  livresw;  but 
we  fhall  not  be  taxed  with  exaggeration,  if  we  fuppofe 
that  one  eighth  of  the  duty  is  kept  back,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  vigilance  of  government. 

To  this  account  muft  be  added  the  filver  drawn  from 
the  illicit  trade  with  Buenos- Ayres,  which  was  formerly 
immenfe  ; but  the  meafures  lately  taken  by  Spain  have 
reduced  it  to  about  three  millions  x a year.  Many  peo- 
ple even  wonder  that  fuch  an  intercourfe  fhould  fubfift 
at  all  between  two  nations,  who,  having  no  manufac- 
tures of  their  own,  and  taxing  foreign  induftry  pretty 
much  alike,  ought  certainly  to  have  nothing  to  fell.  It 
is  not  confidered  that  the  coaft  of  Portugal,  being  very 
extenfive,  and  accelfible  every  where,  has  a great  ad- 
vantage over  the  peninfula  of  Cadiz,  for  eluding  the 
cuftoms,  and  efcaping  the  payment  of  the  duties  on  goods 
brought  up  for  exportation  to  America.  Befides,  ex- 
changes are  not  the  only  way  that  Spanifh  money  is 
poured  into  the  Portuguefe  coffers.  Independent  of  all 
fale  or  purchafe,  the  Peruvians  find  a great  advantage 
in  fending  their  money  over  to  Europe  in  this  indirect 
way. 

T he  firft  political  writers  who  took  notice  of  the  pro- 
bable confequences  of  the  difcovery  made  in  Brazil, 
did  nojt  fcruple  to  foretell  that  gold  and  filver  would 
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all  countries  and  of  all  ages  had  taught  them  that, 
though  many  ounces  of  filver  had  always  been  given  for 
an  ounce  of  gold,  becaufe  there  had  always  been  many 
more  filver  than  gold  mines,  the  value  of  both  metals 
had  varied  in  every  country,  in  proportion  to  the  abund- 
ance of  either. 

In  Japan,  the  proportion  of  gold  to  filver  is  as  one  to 
eight ; in  China,  as  one  to  ten  ; in  other  parts  of  India, 
as  one  to  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen  or  fourteen,  as  we 
advance  further  weft. 

The  like  variations  are  to  be  met  with  in  Europe. 
In  ancient  Greece,  gold  was  to  filver  as  one  to  thirteen. 
When  the  produce  of  all  the  mines  in  the  univerfe  w^s 
brought  to  Rome,  the  miftrefs  of  the  world,  the  moft  fet- 
tled proportion  was  one  jto  ten.  It  went  as  far  as  one  to 
thirteen  under  Tiberius.  Numberlefs  and  infinite  varia- 
tions are  to  be  met  with  in  the  barbarous  ages.  In  a 
word,  when  Columbus  penetrated  into  America,  the 
proportion  was  lefs  than  one  to  twelve. 

The  quantity -of  thefe  metals  which  was  then  brought 
from  Mexico  and  Peru,  not  only  made  them  more  com- 
mon, but  ftill  ipcreafed  the  value  of  gold  above  filver, 
as  there  was  greater  plenty  of  the  latter  in  thpfe  parts. 
Spain,  that  was  of  courfe  the  beft  judge  of  the  propor- 
tion, fettled  it  at  one  to  fixteen  in  the  coin  of  the  king- 
dom, and  this  fyftem,  with  fome  flight  variations,  was 
adopted  throughout  Europe. 

This  proportion  ftill  exifts ; but  we  have  no  reafon 
on  that  account  to  contradidl  thofe  who  had  foretold  that 
it  would  alter.  If  gold  has  fallen  but  little  in  the 
markets,  and  not  at  all  in  the  coin,  fince  a great  quantity 
Comes  from  the  Brazils,  this  is  owing  to  particular  cir- 
Cumftances,  which  do  not  affect  the  principle.  A great 
deal  of  gold  is  now  ufed  for  fetting  of  jewels  and  for 
gilding,  which  has  prevented  the  price  of  filver  from 
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falling  fo  much  as  it  would  have  done  if  our  fafhions  B 
had  not  altered.  It  is  this  fpirit  of  luxury  that  has 
always  kept  up  the  price  of  diamonds,  though  they  are; 
grown  more  common. 

At  all  times,  men  have  been  fond  of  making  a pa- 
rade of  their  riches,  either  becaufe  originally  they  were 
the  reward  of  ftrength,  and  the  enfign  of  power,  or  be- 
Caufe  they  have  every  where  obtained  that  regard  which 
is  due  to  real  merit.  A defire  of  being  taken  notice  of, 
prompts  a man  to  deck  himfelf  with  the  choice#  and 
mo#  ftriking  gifts  of  nature.  The  fame  vanity,  in  this 
refpedt,  prevails  among#  the  favages  as  in  the  civilized 
nations,  ©f  all  the  fubftances  that  contribute  to  re- 
prefent  the  fplendor  of  opulence,  none  is  fo  precious  as 
the  diamond  ; nor  has  any  been  of  fuch  value  in  trade, 
or  fo  ornamental  in  fociety.  There  are  diamonds  of  all. 
Colours,  and  of  every  fhade  of  the  feveral  colours.  The 
diamond  has  the  red  of  the  ruby,  the  orange  of  the 
hyacinth,  the  blue  of  the  fapphire,  and  the  green  of 
the  emerald.  This  la#  is  the  deareft  when  it  is  of  A 
beautiful  tint.  The  rofe  diamonds,  blue  and  yellow, 
are  the  next  in  value.  The  yellowilh  and  the  blackifli 
are  lea#  efteemed.  Tranfparency  and  clearnefs  are  the 
natural  and  elfential  properties  of  the  diamond,  to  which 
art  has  added  the  brilliant  and  fparkling  luftre  of  the 
feveral  faces. 

There  are  very  few  diamond  mines.  Till  of  late 
years.  We  knew  of  none  but  in  the  Ea#  Indies.  The 
crldeft  is  in  the  river  Gouel,  that  comes  down  from  the 
mountains,  and  falls  into  the  Ganges.  It  is  Called  the 
mine  of  Sou'melpour,  from  the  name  of  a village  fituated 
hear  that  part  of  the  river  where  the  diamonds  are  found*. 
They  have  always  taken  out  very  few,  as  likewife  out 
of  the  Succadan,  a river  in  the  ill  and  of  Borneo.  The 
ridge  of  mountains  that  extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
Bengal,  has  yielded  infinitely  more.  They  are  not 
found  in  clufters,  but  feattered  up  and  down,  in  a Tandy, 
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K ftony  and  barren  foil,  lying  at  fix,  eight,  ten  and  twelve 
feet  below  the  furface,  and  fometimes  deeper.  The 
right  of  digging  for  them  is  bought  for  a fum  of  mo- 
ney, and^tbeqpurchafer  is  fometimes  enriched  and  fome- 
times ruined,  According  as  he  has  good  or  bad  luck. 

It  was  to  be  -feared  that  the  continual  wars  in  In- 
dia would  put  an  end  to  this  fource  of  riches,  when 
thefe  fears  were  removed  by  a difcovery  that  was  made 
at  Serra-do-Frio  in  Brazil.  Some  flaves  who  were  look- 
ing for  gold,  ufed  to  find  fome  little  bright  ftones,  that 
they  threw  away  among  the  fand  and  gravel.  Some  cu- 
rious miners  preferved  feveral  of  thefe  lingular  pebbles, 
which  were  Ihewn  to  Pedro  d’Almeyda,  governor  ge- 
neral of  the  mines.  As  he  had  been  at  Goa,  he  fuf- 
pedfed  that  they  might  be  diamonds.  Upon  which  the 
court  of  Lifbon  commiffioned  her  minifter  in  Holland^ 
d’Acugna,  in  1730,  to  make  the  neceflary  inquiries  into 
the  nature  of  thefe  {tones.  He  put  fome  of  them  into 
the  hands  of  able  artifts,  who  having  cut  them,  declared 
they  were  very  fine  diamonds. 

The  Portuguefe  immediately  fearched  for  them  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  Rio-Janeiro  fleet  brought  home 
11-46  ounces,  This  produced  fuch  a plenty,  that  their 
price  fell  copfiderably  ; but  the  miniftry  took  fuch  mea- 
fures  as  foon  made  them  rife  to  their  original  value, 
which  they  have  maintained  ever  fince.  They  conferred 
on  a company  the  exclufive  right  of  feeking  and  felling 
diamonds  ; and  even  to  reftrain  the  eagernefs  of  that 
company,  they  were  required  to  employ  no  more  than 
600  flaves  in  that  bufinefs.  They  have  fince  been  per- 
mitted to  employ  as  many  as  they  pleafe,  upon  condi- 
tion that  they  pay  150Q  Y livres  for.  every  mine.  In  both 
contracts,  the  court  has  feferved  to  itfelf  all  diamonds 
that  lhall  exceed  a certain  number  of  carrats. 

A law  which  forbad  on  pain  of  death  to  encroach 
on  the  privilege,  was  not  thought  a fufficient  fecurity  5 
y $s'l.  12  s.  6d. 

&nd 
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and  a fhorter  way  of  enforcing  the  execution  was,  to  b 
depopulate  the  places  that  lay  near  that  rich  mine,  and 
to  make  a folitary  wafte  of  all  the  regions  that  might 
be  tempted  to  interfere  in  fo  lucrative  a trade.  In  the 
fpace  of  a hundred  leagues,  there  is  but  one  village  left, 
which  is  wholly  inhabited  by  the  company’s  agents  and 
flaves. 

Their  privilege,  conftantly  protected  by  the  mother 
country,  has  never  met  with  the  leaft  oppofition,  The 
government  itfelf  is  their  agent  in  Europe.  Whatever 
be  the  produce  of  the  mines,  which  muft  be  fluctuating, 
the  court  delivers  annually,  to  one  fingle  contractor, 
diamonds  to  the  value  of  12,500,000  livres  z.  They  en- 
gage to  fell  no  others,  and  hitherto  this  engagement  has 
been  held  facred.  They  are  bought  up  in  their  rough: 
ftate  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  who  cut  them,  and 
then  difpofe  of  them  all  over  Europe,  but  chiefly  in 
France,  where  the  greateft  confumption  is  made.  They 
are  neither  fo  hard  nor  fo  clear  as  thofe  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  nor  do  they  fparkle  fo  much,  but  they  are  whiter. 
One  of  the  fame  weight  fells  ten  per  cent  cheaper. 

The  fineft  diamonds  in  the  world  are,  that  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  which  weighs  279  carrats  and  one  fix- 
teenth ; that  of  the  Grand  Duke,  which  weighs  139? 
carrats  ; the  great  Sancy,  of  106  carrats  ; and  the  Pitt, 
136  carrats  three  grains.  All  this  is  very  little,  compared 
to  the  diamond  fent  from  Brazil  to  the  king  of  Portugal  ■ 
it  weighs  1680  carrats,  or  twelve  ounces  and  a half. 
As  we  know  of  no  meafure  to  afcertain  the  value  of 
fuch  a gem,  an  Englifli  writer  has  ventured  to  eftimate 
it  at  1,298,000,000  of  livres  a.  A great  abatement  muft 
be  made  in  this  eftimate,  if,  as  fome  very  fkilful  lapi- 
daries fu-fpeCI,  it  fhould  prove  to  be  but  a topaz. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  diamonds  of  Brazil 
grow  in  the  valleys  where  they  are  found,  or  whether 
they  are  brought  down  by  an  infinite  number  of  torrents 
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BOOK  that  rufti  into  them,  and  by  five  fmall  rivers  that  Eow* 

, X^L  ^ from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  What  is  certain  is,' 
that  the  diamonds  do  not  come  from  a quarry  ; that  they 
are  fcattered  about  ; and  that  they  are  picked  up  in  lar-* 
ger  quantities  in  the  raihy  feafon  and  after  violent 
ftormsi 

The  gold  and  diamond  mines,  added  to  a rich  culture,1 
Ihould  make  Brazil  the  chief  colony  in  the  world  ; but 
in  order  to  efted  this,-  it  fhould  have  been  preferved  from! 
inteftine  commotions  and  foreign  invafioris.  Both  thefe 
objects  therefore  were  taken  into  confi^eration. 
ifeafures  All  the  mines  lay  in  the  diftridS  Of  St.  Vincent 
" of  and  Rio- Janeiro,  and  in  the  adjacent  lands.  Some  were 
Lifbon,  to  }n  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  reft 
produce'of  lay  open  to  their  inroads.  As  thofe  banditti  were  too 
»he  mines.  numer0us  and  too  valiant  to  be  brought  into  fubjedion 
by  open  force,  it  was  thought  advifeable  to  treat  with 
them  in  the  way  of  trade.  As  they  could  make  no  ufe 
of  their  new  acquired  wealth,  without  a free  communi- 
cation with  the  ports  where  the  luxuries  and  convenien- 
ces of  Europe  were  to  be  purchafed,  they  were  more 
tradable  than  was  expeded.  They  confented  to  pay, 
like  the  reft  of  the  Poftuguefe*  a fifth  of  their  gold  % 
- but  they  determined  the  amount  of  this'  tribute  them-* 
felves,  and  never  made  it  what  it  ought  to  have  been.' 
Government  was  wife  enough  to  connive  at  this  fraud. 
They  forefaw  that  the  connedions  and  the  new  way  of 
life  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Paul,  would  gradually 
foften  their  manners,  and  that  fooner  or  later  they  would 
be  brought  to  fubmit.  This  revolution  accordingly 
happened  about  the  year  1730.  An  eloquent,  adivej 
&nd  fupple  man  found  means  to  entice  the  principal  men 
among  thofe  adventurers,  and  the  multitude  followed 
their  example.  The  whole  republic  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  court  of  Lifbon,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
all  the  other  Portuguefe  in  the  Brazils, 

Before 
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Before  this  great  ev.ent,  the  town  of  Rio-Janeiro  B 
had  been  Fortified,  which  is  the  mart  for  the  produce 
of  all  the  mines,  and  of  the  neighbouring  provinces 
for  the  confiimption  of  Europe.  The  bay  in  which  it 
is  fituated  was  firfl:  difcovered  in  1525  by  Dias  de  So- 
lis. Some  French  proteftahts,  who  were  perfecuted  in 
their  own  country,  made  a fmall  fettlement  there  under 
the  guidance  of  VillegagnOn.  This  fettlement  confifted 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  huts,  made  of  boughs  and  covered 
over  with  grafs,  after  the  manner  of  the  favages  in  thofe 
parts.  Some  fmall  bulwarks  that  were  ere£ed  for 
planting  of  cannon,  gave  it  the  name  of  Fort  Coligni. 

It  was  deftroyed  three  years  after  by  Emanuel  de  Sa* 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  a town  on  the  continent, 
which  afterwards  became  confiderable  by  the  culture  ot 
tobacco,  and  chiefly  of  fugar.  As  it  was  blunted  at 
22°  20'  fouth  latitude,  it  was  far  enough  from  Eu- 
rope to  expedl  that  moderate  fortifications  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  defend  it.  But  the  temptation  of  attacking  it 
having  increafed  in  proportion  as  it  grew  richer,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  ftrengthen  it  with  additional  works. 
They  were  far  advanced,  when  Du  Guay  Trouin  took 
it  in  17x1,  with  fuch  boldnefs  and  (kill  as  redounded 
much  to  his  honour,  and  was  no  fmall  addition  to  the 
fame  he  had  already  acquired.  The  new  fortifications 
that  have  fince  been  added  to  thofe  the  French  had 
maftered,  have  not  made  the  town  more  impregnable,  as 
it  may  be  attacked  on  other  fides>  where  the  landing  is 
very  pra&icable.  If  gold  can  make  its  way  into  brazen 
towers  through  iron  gates,  much  more  will  iron  break 
down  gates  that  defend  gold  and  diamonds.  And  in- 
deed the  court  of  Lilbon  has  not  thought  it  fufficient  to> 
fortify  Rio-Janeiro. 

Between  the  diflridl  of  St.  Vincent  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Plata,  is  a barren  coaft,  about  150  leagues  in 
length.  As  it  had  nothing  very  inviting  for  the  Portu- 
V01.  II.  K k guefe5 
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g o o K guefe,  they  never  thought  it  worth  while  to  fettle  thefe. 

^ j But  as  gold  has  lately  been  found  in  the  rivers  that  wa- 
ter thofe  deferts,  fome  colonifts  have  been  tempted  to 
try  their  fortune,  and  government  has  been  endeavouring 
to  give  fome  {lability  to  this  new  channel  of  wealth.  It 
has  eftablifhed  fome  pofts  along  the  coaft,  and  fortified 
5 to  Catherine. 

This  ifland,  which  is  only  parted  from  the  conti- 
nent by  a very  fmall  canal,  is  about  nine  leagues  long 
and  two  leagues  broad.  Though  the  land  is  not  low, 
it  is  not  feen  at  a diftance,  becaufe  it  is  {haded  by  the 
neighbouring  mountains  on  the  continent.  Navigators 
find  there  a perpetual  fpring,  excellent  water,  great 
plenty  of  wood,  a variety  of  delicious  fruits,  vegetables 
which  are  fo  welcome  to  failors,  and  a pure  air,  ex- 
cept in  the  harbour,  whqre  the  hills  intercept  the  cir- 
culation of  air,  and  make  it  conftantly  damp  and  un- 
wholefome. 

A hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  banditti,  who 
had  fled  to  this  ifland  towards  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
turyj  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Portugal,  but  did  not 
allow  of  any  exclufive  right.  They  admitted  indifcrimi- 
nately  the  {hips  of  all  nations  that  were  failing  to  the 
South  Seas,  and  gave  them  the  produce  of  their  ifland 
in  exchange  for  arms,  brandy,  linen  and  wearing  ap- 
parel. Befides  their  contempt  for  gold,  they  {hewed  an 
indifference  for  all  the  conveniencies  that  nature  did  not 
afford  them,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  virtuous 
men; 

The  fcum  and  refufe  of  poliffied  fdcieties  may  fome- 
times  produce  a decent  and  well-regulated  foeiety.  The 
iniquity  of  our  laws,  the  unjuft  diftribution  of  property, 
the  miferies  of  want,  the  infolence  and  impunity  ©f 
wealth,  and  the  abufe  of  power,  often  makes  rebels  and 
criminals.  If  we  colled!  together  all  thofe  poor  wretches 
who  are  turned  out  of  foeiety  by  the  too  great  rigor  and 

often 
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often  the  injuftice  of  the  laws  3 and  give  them  an  in- 
trepid, generous,  humane  and  feftfible  chief ; we  (hall 
make  thefe  profligate  men  become  honeft,  tradtable 
and  rational.  If  their  neceffities  urge  them  to  war, 
they  will  be  conquerors  3 and  to  aggrandize  them- 
felves,  they  will  violate  the  rights  of  nations;  though 
ftrift  obfervers  of  their  own  laws  : fuch  were  the  E.o- 
mans  of  old.  If  for  want  of  an  able  leader,  they  are 
left  to  chance  and  natural  events,  they  will  be  mif- 
chievous,  reftlefs,  rapacious,  unfettled,  for  ever  at  war, 
either  amongft  themfelves  or  with  their  neighbours : 
fuch  were  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Paul.  Laftly,  if  they 
can  more  eafily  live  upon  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,' 
or  by  agriculture  and  trade,  than  by  plunder;  they  will 
contract  the  virtues  proper  to  their  fituation,  and  the 
gentlenefs  that  arifes  from  a rational  love  of  eafe.  Civi- 
lized by  the  happinefs  and  fecurity  of  an  honeft  and 
peaceable  life,  they  will  refpedf  in  others  thofe  rights 
which  they  themfelves  enjoy,  and  will  barter  the  fuper- 
fluities  of  their  produce,  for  the  conveniencies  of  other 
nations  : fuch  were  the  people  of  St;  Catherine. 

Banished  from  their  native  country  by  the  dread  of 
thofe  grievous  punifhments  too  often  infli&id  on  flight 
offefices,  they  formed  a commercial  fettlement,  which 
was  beneficial  to  the  very  country  that  had  rejected 
them.  About  the  year  1738;  the  crown  fent  them  a go- 
vernor, and  fortified  their  harbour.  As  it  is  far  fupe- 
rior  to  any  on  that  coaft,  it  is  eafy  to  forefee  that,  if  the 
riches  of  thofe  parts  aflfwer  the  expectation  of  Portugal, 
that  rendezvous  of  vagabonds  will  in  time  become  the 
chief  colony  of  the  Brazils,  and  the  moft  confiderable 
fea-port  in  all  South  America. 

It  appears  from  this  account,  that  the  court  of  Means  era- 
Liibon  has  taken  the  moft  prudent  meafures  to  fecure  reviv? agri* 
the  produce  of  the  mines.  They  have  not  paid  the  culture  in 
fame  attention  to  the  culture  of  lands,  nor  has  that  whidiwas* 
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point  been  fo  well  fettled  ; yet  that  ineftimable  fource  of  f , 
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riches  was  then  in  a critical  fituation  that  required  maJ 
ture  corifideration. 

All  the  European  nations  that  had  fettlements  in 
America,  began  to  cultivate  the  fame  productions  that 
had  long  enriched  the  Brazils.  This  competition  had 
reduced  the  price  of  thofe  commodities ; and  the  Portu- 
guefe  laboured  as  much  as  ever,  while  their  profits  grew 
conftantly  lefs.  Their  labours  grew  irkfome,  and  many 
entirely  quitted  them,  tempted  by  the  hopes  of  enriching 
themfelves  by  picking  up  gold.  Had  the  mother  country 
underftood  her  true  intereft,  and  been  lefs  elated  with  this 
new  vein  of  riches,  the  misfortunes  consequent  upon  it, 
might  have  been  prevented:  This  might  eafily  have 
been  done,  by  taking  off  the  enormous  duties  which  the 
colonies  paid  for  all  the  goods  they  exported  or  im- 
ported ; and  rather,  if  it  was  found  neceffary,  allowing 
a bounty,  which  her  new  treafures  enabled  her  to  do 
with  a liberal  hand.  This  would  have  been  an  en- 
couragement to  the  planter,  who  knew  his  foil  to  be 
far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Leeward  iflands,  and  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  other  advantages  he  had  over  them,  to  per- 
fevere  in  a labour  which  muft  procure  him  a comfort- 
able fubfiftence,  if  not  an  ample  fortune,  without  any 
anxiety  or  uncertainty. 

All  who  have  attentively  obferved  America,  know 
that  the  coafts  of  Brazil  are  very  fertile.  Their  fugar- 
canes  are  flronger  than  thofe  of  the  rival  colonies,  and 
other  productions  have  the  fame  fuperiority.  They 
are  not  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of  manuring  a poor  or  ah 
exhaufted  foil.  They  have  fuch  plenty  of  land,  that 
when  one  piece  of  ground  is  fpent,  they  can  take  a 
frelh  one,  that  will  yield  plentiful  crops  without  much 
trouble.  The  inland  parts  only  want  hands  to  till  them, 
and  many  navigable  rivers  are  ready  to  Convey  their  pro- 
duce to  the  fea.  The  plantations  are  never  deftroyed 
by  hurricanes,  or  parched  with  drought*  There  are  few 
i Situations 
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filiations  in  the  Brazils  where  the"  labours  of  the  field 
are  interrupted  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
none  where  the  inhabitants  are  fwept  away  by  that 
dreadful  mortality,  fo  frequent  in  many  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. The  Have  does  not  impatiently  expedl  his  fubfiflence 
from  abroad,  or  wait  till  it  is  wafted  over  flormy  feas, 
and  then  find  it  at  fuch  an  immoderate  price,  that  he 
cannot  always  procure  a fufficieney.  He  finds  with 
out  much  trouble  a wholefome  and  plentiful  provi- 
fion,  growing  out  of  the  ground  he  digs.  All  the  la- 
bours are  performed  with  eafe  by  the  help  of  the  innu- 
merable herds  that  graze  on  the  meadows.  The  mailer, 
on  his  part,  can  be  under  no  apprehenfion  of  feeing  an 
end  to  his  good  fortune,  as  he  well  knows  that  the  co- 
lony has  not  yet  attained  to  a tenth  of  its  culture.  They 
already  employ  150,000  blacks,  which  are  annually  re- 
cruited by  7 or  8000,  and  may  eafily  be  multiplied.  As 
it  is  cuftomary  for  the  planter  to  import  them  diredlly 
from  Africa,  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  negligence, 
ur.fkilfulnefs  or  difhonefly  of  the  European  merchants. 
Their  fhips  have  the  double  advantage  of  making  a 
fmall  flay  at  the  end  of  their  voyage,  and  of  a fliort  and 
eafy  paflage  both  going  and  coming. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  culture  of  Brazil 
produced  but  22,000,000  weight  of  raw  fugar,  11  or 
12,000  bales  of  tobacco,  a little  farfaparilla,  cocoa, 
coffee,  rice  and  indigo  ; to  which  were  added  fome 
whalebone,  woods  for  dying,  building,  and  cabinet- 
work, and  14  or  1^5,000  hides. 

Among  all  the  methods  for  increafing  the  produce  of 
fo  rich  a country,  the  Portuguefe  miniflry  have  given 
the  preference  to  the  freedom  of  the  Brazilians,  as  being 
the  fafefl,  the  cheapefl,  and  the  kindefl.  They  de- 
clared in  1755,  that  for  the  future,  all  the  fubjedls  of_ 
the  crown,  whether  they  were  fo  by  their  own  free  will 
©r  by  campulfion,  fhould  be  deemed  citizens  to  all  in- 
Kk  3 tents 
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K tents  and  purpofes,  and  fhould  be  entitled  to  that  appel- 
"j  lation  on  the  fame  terms  as  the  Europeans.  No  other 
power  has»treated  its  American  fubjedls  with  fo  much 
humanity.  This  lingular  circum  fiance,  though  fo  flrik- 
tng,  has  not  even  been  taken  notice  of.  Every  one  is 
intent  upon  politics,  war,  pleafure,  or  fortune.  A re- 
volution fo  favourable  to  humanity,  efcapes  every  eye, 
evep  in  the  rpidcle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  this 
' enlightened  and  phijofpphical  age.  The  public  welfare 
is  much  talked  of,  but  it  is  not  feen,  it  is  not  felt. 

Portugal  Would  be  revenged  of  this  indifference, 
if  the  new  fyfxem  had  produced  the  defired  eftedl.  We 
fhould  fee  the  Brazilians  applying  themfelyes  to  the  cul- 
ture pf  their  lands,  and  multiplying  their  produce. 
Their  labour  would,  enable  them  to  procure  numberlefs 
comforts  which  they  never  enjoyed.  The  fsght  of  their 
happinefs  would  tempt  the  favages  to  quit  their  forefts, 
and  to  embrace  a more  quiet  way  of  life.  By  degrees, 
the  influence  of  their  example  would  fptead,  and  in 
time,  all  Brazil  would  be  civilized.  A mutual  con- 
fidence would  be  efiablifhed  between  the  Americans 
and  the  Europeans,  and  they  would  become  but  one  na- 
tion. All  would  concur  in  producing  the  flock  of  an 
jmmenfe  trade  to  the  mother  country,  which  on  her  part 
would  ta ke  care  to  fend  a conftant  fupply  for  the  grow- 
ing cpnfumption  of  the  colpny.  An  exadr  balance  would 
be  kept  up  between  their  reciprocal  interefls,  and  great 
care  would  be  taken  that  nothing  fhould  interrupt  fo 
valuable  a harmony.  The  Portuguefe  would  at  laft,  by 
pne  a£l  of  humanity,  have  made  amends  for  all  the 
mifehief  they  have  done  to  the  inhabitants  of  America. 

Unfortunately  thefe  fair  profpedds  are  come  to 
nothing.  In  order  to  entertain  any  rational  hopes  of 
fuccefs,  this  great  change  fhould  have  been  brought  on 
by  flow  degrees.  The  Brazilians  might  infenfibly  have 
been  induced  to  a relifh  fpr  the  fweets  of  fociety ; they 

might 
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might  have  been  trained  up  to  ufeful  labours  ; they  would 
gradually  have  got  the  better  of  their  natural  lazinefs,  s. 
and  been  prompted  to  wifh  for  property.  The  way  be- 
ing thus  prepared  for  a happy  revolution,  much  would 
ftiU  have  remained  to  be  done,  which  feems  to  have 
efcaped  the  penetration  of  the  miniftry.  They  have  not 
granted  lands  to  the  naturalized  fubje&s  in  convenient 
places.  They  have  not  provided  them  with  the  necefiary 
ftock  to  begin  with.  They  have  not  had  able  guides  to 
eirea  them  ; nor  have  their  chiefs  been  men  of  integrity 
and  humanity.  Nothing,  therefore,  has  been  done  for  the 
public  good,  by  giving  civil  liberty  to  the  Brazilians ; 
and  much  has  been  done  againft  it,  by  abridging  the 
Europeans  of  their  freedom,  in  iubjeaing  them  to  the 
tyrannical  monopoly  of  an  exclufive  privilege.  Nobody 
had  forefeen,  or  even  fufpeaed,  a regulation  fo  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  the  nation. 

Portugal  has  made  immenfe  difcoverles  iu  Africa 
and  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  without  the  affiftance  ot  forthe  trade 
any  company.  Mere  focieties  of  merchants,  in  which  of  Brazil, 
kings,  princes,  and  noblemen  were  concerned,  fitted  out 
large  fleets  for  thofe  three  parts  of  the  world,  raifed  the 
Portuguefe  name  above  all  others,  and  brought  about  the 
moft  important  and  moft  interefting commercial  revolution 
the  world  had  ever  experienced.  It  was  not  to  be  expedled 
that  a nation,  which,  in  the  barbarous  ages,  had  purfued 
the  ineftimable  advantages  of  competition,  would  at  iaft, 
in  an  enlightened  age,  adopt  a pernicious  fyftem,  which, 
by  colledting  the  principles  of  life  and  motion  into  a 
fmall  part  of  the  body  politic,  leaves  nothing  in  all  the 

reft  but  languor  and  death. 

This  fyftem  was  formed  among  the  ruins  of  Lifbon, 
when  the  earth  had  as  it  were  caft  out  her  inhabitants, 
and  left  them  Ao  fafety  but  on  the  fea  or  in  the  other 
hemifphere.  The  dreadful  fhocks  that  had  thrown  down 
that  ftately  capital  Hill  continued,  and  the  flames  that 
K k 4 hM 
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B .O  -O  K had  reduced  it  to  allies  were  fcarce  extinguifhed,  when 

i an  exclusive  company  was  eftablifhed,  fyr  the  purpofe 

of  felling  the  wine  fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  Port, 
which  is  drank  in  many  of  the  colonies,  in  part  of  the 
north,  and  chiefly  in  England.  The  city  of  Oporto, 
the  firft  in  the  kingdom  for  population,  riches  and  bu- 
iinefs  lince  the  fall  of  Liibon,  juftly  took  the  alarm, 
as  thinking  her  trade  was  going  to  be  ruined  by  this 
fatal  alienation  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  nation,  in  fa- 
vour of  a private  aflociation.  The  province  between  the 
Douro  and  the  Minho,  the  moft  fruitful  in  the  king- 
dom, could  no  longer  depend  uporl  her  culture.  The 
people  grew  defperate,  and  then  feditious,  and  their  fe- 
dition  made  the  government  cruel.  Twelve  hundred 
perfons  were  either  executed,  condemned  to  hard  la- 
bour, banifhed  to  the  forts  in  Africa,  or  reduced  ta 
beggary  by  the  confifcation  of  their  goods.  The  mo- 
nopoly which  had  occafioned  all  this  mifchief,  Hill  went 
on,  and  continues  to  this  day,  attended  with  all  that 
train  of  calamities  which  were  forefeen,  even  by  thofe 
who  are  leaft  converfant  in  political  fpeculation. 

That  fatal  experiment,  which  ought  to  have  been 
a warning  to  the  miniftry,  made  no  impreflion  upon 
them.  They  had  already,  ever  fince  the  6th  of  June 
1755,  created  the  Maragnan  company ; and,  far  from 
receding,  they  eredled  the  Fernambucca  company,  four 
years  after,  and  thereby  enflaved  all  the  northern  part 
of  Brazil.  The  flock  of  the  firft  company  confifted  of 
12.00  fliares,  and  the  other  of  3400,  Their  charter  is. 
for  twenty  years,  and  foreigners  fettled  in  Portugal  may 
become  proprietors.  They  exercife  the  moft  horrid 
tyranny  over  the  immenfe  coaft  that  has  been  made  over 
them.  This  attempt  upon  liberty  and  property  has 
excited  a violent  fpirit  of  animofity,  which  is  conftantly 
Jcept  Up  by  a vifible  diminution  of  commodities, 
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We  are  ignorant  of  the  reafons  that  have  induced  the 
court  of  LifDon  to  take  fo  unpopular  a ftep,  which  has 
given  offence  to  all  orders  of  the  ftate,  and  ail  parts  of  the  v 
monarchy^  It  was  pretended  that  it  was  done  to  prevent 
the  contraband  trade ; but  that  could  never  be  the  only 
motive  for  fo  tyrannical  a meafure.  Exclufive  compa- 
nies are  more  likely  to  increafe  than  to  check  the  con- 
traband trade ; and  befides,  it  is  well  known  that  none 
is  carried  on  in  the  fouth  of  Brazil,  the  only  part  that 
is  affedied  by  the  monopoly.  The  only  foreign  connec- 
tions this  part  of  America  has,  are  the  dealings  of  St. 
Catherine  with  the  fhips  that  frequent  the  South  Seas, 
and  thofe  of  Rio- Janeiro  with  fhips  of  different  nations, 
which,  under  various  pretences,  put  in  there  on  their 
Way  to  and  from  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Whatever  may  have  given  rife  to  charter  compa- 
nies, we  may  venture  to  affirm  that  among  the  powers 
of  Europe,  Portugal  has  not  been  the  greateft  lofer  by 
this  abfurd  fyftem.  That  kingdom  has  adopted  the  fatal 
cuflom  of  being  a bare  fpe&ator  of  the  trade  that  is  car- 
ried on  in  its  own  colonies.  So  fingular  an  infatua- 
tion is  come  on  by  degrees. 

The  fir  ft  conquefts  of  the  Portuguefe  in  Africa  and  Caufesof 
Afia,  did  not  ftifle  the  feeds  of  their  induftry.  Though 
Lifbon  was  the  general  warehoufe  for  India  goods,  her  and  of  its 
own  filken  and  woollen  manufactures  ftill  went  on,  and 
were  fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  the  mother  coun- 
try and  of  Brazil.  The  national  a&ivity  extended  to 
every  thing,  and  made  fome  amends  for  the  want  of  po- 
pulation, which  was  daily  increafing.  Amongft  the 
many  calamities  that  Spanifh  tyranny  brought  upon  the 
kingdom,  the  Portuguefe  could  not  complain  of  a ceffa- 
tion  of  labour  at  home ; nor  was  the  number  of  trades 
pruch  leffened  when  they  recovered  their  liberty. 

The  happy  revolution  that  placed  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
ganza  upon  fhe  throne,  was  the  period  of  that  decay. 
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The  people  grew  ehthufiafts.  Some  crofted  the  fea£, 
to  go  and  defend  diftant  pofteftions  againft  an  enemy 
whom  they  imagi ned-more  formidable  than  he  really  was. 
The  reft  took  up  arms  to  cover  the  frontiers.  Private 
intereft  was  nlenced  by  the  intereft  of  the  whole,  and 
every  patriot  was  felicitous  for  his  country  alone.  It 
might  naturally  be  expe&ed  that  when  the  firft  heat  was 
over,  every  one  would  refume  his  ufual  employment  ; 
but  unfortunately  the  cruel  war  which  followed  that 
great  event,  was  attended  with  fuch  devaluations  in  an 
open  country,  that  the  people  chofe  rather  not  to  work 
at  all,  than  expofc  themfelves  to  fee  the  fruit  of  their 
labours  continually  deftroyed.  The  miniftry  favoured 
this  inadfion  by  the  jneafures  they  took,  which  were 
highly  blameable. 

Their  fituation  put  them  under  a neceffity  of  form- 
ing alliances.  Political  reafons  fecured  to  them  all  the  ene- 
mies of  Spain.  The  advantages  they  reaped  from  thediver- 
fion  made  in  Portugal,  could  not  but  attach  them  to  her 
, intereft.  If  the  new  court  had  formed  fuch  extennve  views 
,as  their  proceedings  feemed  to  .indicate,  they  would  have 
known  that  they  had  no  need  to  make  any  conceftions  iri 
order  to  fecure  friends.  By  an  ill  judged  precipitation, 
they  ruined  their  affairs.  They  gave  up  their  trade  to 
Other  powers,  who  were  almoff  as  much  interefted  in  its 
prefer vation  as  they  were  themfelves.  This  infatuation 
made  thofe  powers  imagine  they  might  venture  any  thing, 
_ and  they  accordingly  ftretehed  their  privileges  that  had 
been  granted  them,  far  beyond  what  was  intended.  The 
ihduftry  of  the  Portuguefe  was  deftroyed  by  this  compe-r 
tition,  but  was  again  excited  by  an  error  of  the  French 
miniftry. 

France,  who  then  had  but  a little  bad  tobacco,  and 
no  fugar  at  all,  in  1644,  without  any  apparent  reafon, 
prohibited  the  importation  of  fugar  and  tobacco  from 
Brazil,  P-ortugai,  in  return,  prohibited  the  importation 
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pf  all  Drench  manufactures,  the  only  ones  they  valued  B 
at  that  time.  Genoa  immediately  feized  upon  the  filk 
trade,  and  has  ingrofied  it  ever  fifice  ; but  the  nation, 
after  fome  hefitation,  began  fin  1681  to  manufacture 
their  own  woollen  goods  ; and  having  feduced  fome 
Englifh  artificers,  were  enabled,  in  1684,  to  prohibit 
feveral  kinds  of  cloth,  and  foon  after  all  forts. 

England,  which  had  advanced  her  own  trade  with 
Portugal  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  France,  was  much 
chagrined  at  the  turn  it  had  taken;  For  a long  time, 
the  Englifh  flrove'  to  open  the  communication  afrefh, 
and  more  than  once  they  thought  they  had  attained  their 
end,  but  at  laff  found  themfelves  further  from  it  than 
ever.  There  was  no  knowing  where  all  this  would  end, 
when  a revolution  happened  in  the  political  fyftem  of 
Europe,  that  at  once  overturned  all  the  former  ideas. 

A grandson  of  Lewis  XIV.  was  called  to  the  throne 
of  Spain.  All  nations  were  alarmed  at  this  acceffion  of 
power  to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  which  they  already 
thought  too  powerful  and  too  ambitious.  Portugal  in 
particular,  who  had  always  confidered  b ranee  as  a faft 
friend,  now  beheld  in  her  an  enemy  who  muft  wifh,  and, 
perhaps,  promote  her  ruin.  This  induced  her  to  apply, 
for  the  protection  of  England,  who  never  failed  to  turn 
every  negociation  to  her  own  commercial  advantage, 
and  was  far  from  negle&ing  this  opportunity.  The 
Englifh  ambafiador  Methuen,  a profound  and  able  ne- 
gociatqr,  figned  a treaty,  on  the  27th  of  December 
1703,  by  which  the  court  of  Lifbon  engaged  to  permit 
the  importation  of  all  Britifh  woollen  goods,  on  the 
fame  footing  as  before  the  prohibition,  on  condition  that 
the  Portugal  wines  fhould  pay  a duty  one  third  lefs  than 
the  French,  on  being  imported  into  England. 

The  advantages  of  this  flip ulation  were  very  real  for 
one  of  the  parties,  but  by  no  means  fo  for  the  other. 
England  obtained  an  exclufive  privilege  for  her  manu- 

failures. 
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fa&ures,  as  the  prohibition  remained  in  full  force  with 
regard  to  thofe  of  other  nations;  but  granted  nothing  on 
her  fide ; having  already  fettled,  for  her  own  interefl, 
the  very  thing  that  fhe  artfully  pretended  to  grant  as  a 
great  favour.  Since  France  bought  no  more  cloths  of 
the  Englifh,  they  had  obferved  that  the  dearnefs  of 
French  wines  was  prejudicial  to  the  balance  of  trade, 
and  had  endeavoured  to  lefien  the  confumption,  by  lay- 
ing heavier  duties  upon  them.  They  have  again  in- 
creafed  them  from  the  fame  motive,  and  ftill  made  a 
merit  of  it  to  the  court  of  Lifbon,  as  being  a proof  of 
fingular  friendfhip.  The  Portuguefe  manufactures  fell, 
being  unable  to  fupport  the  competition  of  the  Enghfh. 
Great  Britain  clothed  her  new  ally,  and  as  the  wine, 
oil,  fait,  and  fruit  fhe  bought,  was  a trifle  in  compa- 
rifon  to  what  fhe  fold,  it  was  made  up  with  the  gold  of 
Brazil.  The  balance  was  more  and  more  in  favour  of 
the  Englifh,  and,  indeed,  it  could  not  well  be  otherwife. 

All  who  are  converfant  with  the  theory  of  commerce, 
or  have  attended  to  its  revolutions,  know  that  an  aCfive, 
rich  and  fenfible  nation,  who  have  once  got  pofleflion  of 
a capital  branch  of  trade,  will  foon  ingrofs  the  whole. 
They  have  fo  great  an  advantage  over  their  competitors, 
that  they  weary  them  out,  and  make  themfelves  matters 
of  the  countries  where  their  induflry  is  exerted.  Thus 
it  is  that  Great  Britain  has  found  means  to  ingrofs 
the  whole  produce  of  Portugal  and  her  colonies.. 

The  Englifh  find  the  Portuguefe  in  clothing,  food, 
fmall  wares,  materials  for  building,  and  all  their  arti- 
cles of  luxury,  and  return  them  their  own  materials  ma- 
nufactured. This  employs  a million  of  Englifh  arti- 
ficers and  hufbandmen. 

They  furnifh  them  with  fhips,  and  with  naval  and 
warlike  ftores  for  their  fettlemenfs  abroad,  and  carry  on 
$11  their  navigation  at  hpme, 
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They  carry  on  the  whole  money  trade  of  Portugal.  BOG  K, 
They  borrow  money  in  London  at  three  or  three  and  a ^ I^“  j 

half  per  cent,  and  negociate  it  at  Lifbon,  where  it  is 
Worth  ten.  In  ten  years  time,  the  capital  is  paid  by  the 
intereft,  and  Hill  remains  due. 

They  ingrofs  all  the  inland  trade.  There  are 
Lnglifti  houfes  fettled  at  Lifbon  which  receive  all  the 
commodities  of  their  own  country,  and  diftribute  them 
to  merchants,  who  difpofe  of  them  in  the  provinces, 
moftly  for  the  profit  of  their  employers.  A fmall  al- 
lowance is  the  only  reward  of  their  induftry,  to  the 
ditgra^e  of  a nation  who  is  mean  enough  to  work  a£ 
home  fdf  the  profit  of  another. 

The^  carry  off"  even  the  commifiion  trade.  The 
fleets  deftined  for  the  Brazils  are  the  foie  property  of  the 
Engldfii.  The  riches  they  bring  home  are  all  their  own. 

They  will  not  even  fuffer  them  to  pafs  through  the 
hands  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  only  borrow  their  name, 
hecaufe  they  cannot  do  without  it.  Thefe  foreigners 
difappear  as  foon  as  they  have  got  the  fortune  they  in- 
tended^ and  leave  that  nation  impoverifhed  and  ex- 
haufted,  at  whofe  expence  they  have  enriched  themfelves. 

It  is  demonftrable  from  the  regiflers  of  the  fleets,  that  in 
the  fpace  of  fixty  years,  that  is,  from  the  difcovery  of 
the  mines  to  the  year  1756,  2,406,000,000  livres  y 
worth  Of  gold  has  been  brought  away  from  Brazil,  ,and 
yet  it  is  fa&  that  in  1754,  all  the  cafh  in  Portugal 
amounted  to  no  more  than  15  or  20,000,000  z,  and  at 
that  time  the  nation  owed  72,000,000 a;  fo  that  Por- 
tugal mult  have  been  in  a dreadful  fituation. 

But  what  Lifbon  has  loff,  London  has  gained.  Eng- 
land, by  her  natural  advantages,  was  only  intended  for  a 
fecondary  power.  Though  the  changes  that  had  fuc- 
ceflively  happened  in  the  religion,  government,  and  in- 

y 105,000,000!.  a;  On  an  average  not  much  more  than  750,000!. 
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duRry  of  the  Englifh  had  improved  their  condition,  in- 
creafed  their  Rrength,  and  unfolded  their  genius,  they 
could  not  poffibly  aft  a capital  part;  They  knew  by  ex- 
perience that  the  means  which,  in  ancient  governments*, 
could  raife  a nation  to  any  pitch,  when  without  any 
conneftion  with  its  neighbours,  it  emerged  fingly  out 
of  nothing,  were  inadequate  in  modern  times,  when 
the  intercourfe  of  nations  made  the  advantages  of  each 
common  to  all,  and  thereby  left  to  numbers  and  Rrength 
their  natural  fuperiority.  Since  feldiers,  generals  and  na- 
tions fought  for  hire  ; fince  the  power  of  gold  opened  every 
cabinets  and  made  every  treaty  ; England  had  learnt 
that  the  greatnefs  of  a Rate  depended  upon  its  riches,- 
and  that  its  political  power  was  eflimated  by  its  millions. 
This  truth,  which  muR-  have  alarmed  the  ambition  of 
the  Englifh,  became  favourable  to  them  as  foon  as  they 
had  prevailed  upon  Portugal  to  depend  on  them  for  ne- 
cefi'aries,  and  had  bound  them  by  treaties  to  an  impof- 
fibility  of  procuring  them  otherwife.  Thus  was  that 
kingdom  made  dependent  on  a falfe  friend  for  food  and 
raiment.  Thefe  were,  to  borrow  the  expreffion  of  a cer- 
tain politician,  like  two  anchors  which  the  Britons  had 
faftened  upon  that  empire.  They  went  further  Rill  : 
they  made  the  Portuguefe  lofe  all  regard,  all  weight,  all 
influence  in  the  general  fyRem  cf  affairs,  by  perfuading 
them  to  have  neither  forces  nor  alliances.  TruR  to  us* 
faid  the  Englifh,  for  your  fafety  ; we  will  negociate  and 
fight  for  you.  Thus,  without  bloodfiied  or  labour,  and 
without  any  of  the  calamities  that  attend  conquefi, 
they  made  themfelves  more  effectually  mafiers  of  Por- 
tugal than  the  Portuguefe  were  of  the  mines  of  Brazil. 

Every  thing  is  connected  together,  both  in  nature  and 
in  politics.  It  is  hardly  poflible  that  a nation  fhould  loie 
its  agriculture  and  its  induRry,  without  a vifible  decay 
of  the  liberal  arts,  letters,  fciences,  and  all  the  found 
principles  of  government  and  adminiflration.  Portugal 
7 is 
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is  a melancholy  inftance  of  this  truth.  Since  jGreatBritain  B 
has  condemned  that  people  to  a ftate  of  inaction,  they  are  ^ 
fallen  into  fuch  barbarifm  as  is  hardly  credible.  That 
light  which  has  fhone  all  over  Europe,  feems  to  have 
flopped  at  the  Pyrenees.  They  have  gone  backward, 
and  have  incurred  the  contempt  of  furrounding  nations, 
after  having  excited  their  emulation  and  provoked  them 
to  jealoufy.  The  advantage  of  having  enjoyed  excellent 
laws,  whilft  all  other  ftates  groaned  under  horrible  con- 
fufion,  hath  availed  them  nothing.  They  have  loft  the 
turn  of  their  genius,  by  forgetting  the  principles  of 
reafon,  morality,  and  politics.  The  efforts  they  might 
make  to  emerge  from  this  ftate  of  languor  and  blindnefs, 
may,  poffibly,  prove  ineffectual  j becaufe  good  reformers 
are  not  eafily  to  be  found  in  that  nation  which  ftands 
moft  in  need  of  them.  Men  who  are  qualified  to  change 
the  face  of  empires,  commonly  come  from  far  ; and 
feldom  ftart  up  at  once.  They  generally  have  their  fore- 
runners, who  awaken  the  minds  of  the  people,  difpofe 
them  to  receive  the  light,  and  prepare  the  neceffary  in- 
ftruments  for  bringing  about  a great  revolution.  As 
there  is  no  appearance  of  any  fuch  preparatory  fteps  in 
Portugal,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  nation  muft  ftill  con- 
tinue in  this  humiliating  condition,  unlefs  they  will 
adopt  the  maxims  of  more  enlightened  ftates,  making  the 
proper  allowances  for  their  fituations,  and  call  in  the 
affiftance  of  foreigners  capable  of  diredfing  them. 

The  firft  ftep  towards  their  recovery,  that  leading  : 
one  without  which  all  the  reft, would  be  unfteady,  un-  ' 
certain,  and  even  dangerous,  would  be  to  fhake  off  the  < 
Englifti  yoke.  Portugal  in  her  prefent  fituation,  can- 
not do  without  foreign  commodities  ; therefore,,  it  is  her 
intereft  to  promote  the  greateft  competition  of  fellers  file 
poffibly  can,  in  order  to  reduce  the  price  of  what  ftie 
muft  needs  buy.  As  it  is  no  lefs  'the  intereft  of  the 
Portiiguefe  to  difpofe  of  the  overplus  of  tfieir  own  pro- 
duce 
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duce  and  thlt  of  their  colonies,  they  ought,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  to  invite  as  many  buyers  as  poflible  to  their 
harbours,  to  enhance  the  price  and  increafe  the  quantity 
of  their  exports.  This  oeconomical  fyftem  will  cer- 
tainly admit  of  no  objection. 

By  the  treaty  of  1703,  the  Portuguefe  are  only  bound 
to  permit  the  importation  pf  woollen  goods  from  Eng- 
land, on  the  terms  ftipulated  before  the  prohibition. 
Now  they  might  fafely  grant  the  fame  privilege  to  other 
nations,  without  incurring  the  blame  of  having  broken 
their  engagement.  A liberty  granted  to  one  nation* 
was  never  interpreted  as  an  exclufive  and  perpetual  pri- 
vilege, that  could  abridge  the  prince  who  granted  it,  of 
his  right  of  extending  it  to  other  nations.  He  is  thd 
undoubted  judge  of  what  fuits  his  own  kingdom.  We 
cannot  eafily  guefs  what  rational  objection  a Britifh  mi- 
nifter  could  make  to  a king  of  Portugal  who  fhould  tell 
him  ; I will  encourage  merchants  to  come  to  my  domi- 
nions, who  will  feed  my  fubje£fo  a£  cheap  and  cheaper 
than  you,  and  will  take  the  produce  of  my  colonies* 
whereas  you  will  take  nothing  but  gold. 

We  may  judge  of  the  efFedl  this  wife  condudl  would 
have,  by  what  has  happened,  independent  of  this  fpi- 
rited  refolution.  Portugal  receives  annually  to  the  value 
of  feventy  millions  in  foreign  commodities*  which  fhe 
pays  for  in  the  produce  of  her  land,  and  in  gold  and 
diamonds,  or  remains  debtor.  The  allurement  of  a 
gain  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  which  is  no  uncommon  thing 
in  this  trade,  induces  all  nations  to  be  concerned  in  it  as 
much  as  pofiible  j nor  are  they  deterfed  from  it  by  the 
well-grounded  fear  of  being  never  paid,  or  at  leafi  very 
late.  Moft  of  them  have  been  fuccefsful  in  their  endea- 
vours. France  and  Italy  have  ingrafted  one  third  of 
thofe  imports.  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  the  reft  of 
the  north  carry  off  as  much  ; and  England,  which  for- 
merly abforbed  almoft  the  whole,  comes  in  for  the  re- 
maining 
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maining  third.  It  appears  from  tHe  regifters  of  the  b 
cuftoms,  that  in  the  fpace  of  five  years,  from  1762  to 
1766  inclufively,  England  has  fent  goods  to  Portugal, 
only  to  the  value  of  95*613,547  livres  10  fous  b;  and 
has  received  commodities  to  the  amount  of  37,761,075 
livres  c } fo  that  the  balance  in  money  has  been  but 
57,692,475  livres  d. 

What  deceives  all  Europe  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
Englifti  trade,  is  that  all  the  gold  of  Brasil  is  conveyed 
by  the  road  of  the  Thames.  That  influx  feems  to  be  a 
natural  and  neceffary  confequence  of  the  bufinefs  car- 
ried on  by  that  nation.  But  the  truth  is,  that  metals 
are  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  Portugal,  and,  therefore* 
can  only  be  brought  away  by  men  of,  war,  which  are 
not  liable  to  be  fearched  ; that  Great  Britain  fends  tw© 
every  week,  as  regularly  as  the  fea  will  permit*  and 
that  thefe  fliips  bring  the  riches  of  all  nations  into  their 
ifland,  whence  the  merchants  difperfed  in  the  feveral 
countries  draw  them  off,  either  in  kind  or  by  bills  of 
exchange,  paying  one  per  cent. 

The  Britifh  miniftry,  who  are  not  the  dupes  of  thefe 
dazzling  appearances,  and  are  but  too  fenfible  of  the 
decay  of  this  moft  valuable  trade,  have  for  fofne  time 
paft  taken  incredible  pains  to  reftore  it  to  its  former  ftatej 
Their  endeavours  will  never  fucceed,  becaufe  this  is  one 
©f  thofe  events  which  are  not  within  the  reach  of  poli- 
tical wifdom.  If  the  evil  arofe  from  favours  granted  to 
rival  nations,  or  if  England  had  been  debarred  from  her 
former  privileges,  well  conducted  negotiations  might  fet 
all  right  again.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe.  The  court  of 
Lifbon  has  invariably  pUrfued  the  fame  track,  both  with 
regard  to  Great  Britain  and  to  all  other  nations.  Her  fub- 
jefts  have  had  no  other  inducement  to  give  the  preference! 
to  the  Commodities  brought  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
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BOOK  than  that  thofe  of  their  old  friends  were  fo  loaded  with 
, , taxes,  that  they  bore  an  exorbitant  price.  The  Portu- 

guefe  will  get  many  articles  cheaper  ftill,  whenever 
their  government  {hall  eftablifti  a perfeCl  equality  in  their, 
ports  for  all  nations. 

The  court  of  Lifbon,  after  removing  in  fome  meafure 
the  difadvantages  of  their  paflive  trade,  fhould  endeavour 
to  make  it  aCtive.  Their  own  inclination,  the  tafte  of 
the  age,  and  the  defire  of  fame,  feem  to  incline  them  to 
give  the  preference  to  manufactures.  A tolerable  quantity 
of  coarfe  woollen  fluffs  are  already  wove  in  the  inland 
provinces,  though  the  wool  is  too  fhort,  and  might  be 
better  employed  to  other  purpofes.  Government  has 
filk  manufactures  at  Lifbon  and  at  Lamego,  which  coft 
more  than  they  are  worth.  If  they  do  not  weave  gold 
or  filver,  it  is  becaufe  the  wear  of  them  is  ftriCtly  pro- 
hibited both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  have  fhewn 
above  that  this  kind  of  induftry  is  not  fit  for  Spain ; 
and  for  the  fame  reafons  it  is  unfit  for  Portugal.  They 
ought  rather  to  think  of  encouraging  agriculture. 

The  climate  is  favourable  to  filk,  of  which  there 
#hs  formerly  great  plenty.  The  baptized  Jews  made  it 
their  bufmefs  to  breed  worms  and  to  prepare  the  filk, 
till  they  were  perfecuted  by  the  inquifition,  which  was 
ftill  more  fevere  and  more  powerful  under  the  houfe  of 
liraganza,  than  it  had  ever  been  under  the  Spanilh  do- 
minion. Moft  of  the  artificers  fled  to  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  and  thofe  who  chofe  to  fell  their  induftry, 
removed  with  their  efFeCfs  to  England  and  Holland, 
which  improved  the  aClivity  of  both  thofe  countries. 
This  difperfion  was  the  ruin  ©f  the  filk  trade  in  Por- 
tugal, fo  that  no  trace  of  it  is  now  to  be  feen;  but  it 
might  be  re  fumed. 

The  next  cultivation  that  ought  to  be  attended  to, 
is  that  of  the  olive  tree.  It  now  exifts,  and  conftantly 
fupplies  all  that  is  wanted  for  home  confumption,  be- 
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fides  a final!  quantity  every  year  for  exportation  ; but  B 
this  is  not  fufficient.  Portugal  might  eafily  enter  into  u 
an  open  competition  with  the  nations  that  make  the 
greateft  profit  of  that  commodity,  which  is  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Europe. 

Their  wool  is  likewife  capable  of  improvement. 
Though  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Spain,  the  French,  the 
Dutch,  and  even  the  Englifh,  buy  up  twelve  or  thirteen 
thoufand  quintals  every  year,  and  would  buy  more,  if  it 
Were  to  be  had  in  all  markets.  All  who  have  travelled 
through  Portugal,  with  that  fpirit  of  obfervation,  which 
enables  men  to  form  a right  judgment  of  things,  are  of 
opinion  that  double  the  quantity  might  be  obtained, 
without  injuring  the  other  branches  of  ihduftry,  and 
that  on  the  contrary  it  might  tend  to  their  improve- 
ment. 

That  of  fait  feems  to  have  been  more  attended  to. 
The  north  annually  takes  off  150  tons,  which  may  coft 
1,500,000  livres e.  It  is  corrofive,  and  leffens  the 
weight  and  the  tafte  of  meats  ; but  it  preferves  fifh  and 
fle(h  longer  than  French  fait.  This  property  will  oc- 
cafion  a greater  demand  for  it,  as  navigation  grows  more? 
extenfive. 

We  cannot  take  upoh  us  to  promife  the  fame  fuccefs 
with  regard  to  their  wines.  They  are  fo  indifferent,  that 
it  is  furprifing  how  fo  many  nations  in  Europe  could  ever 
think  of  making  them  their  conftant  drink.  It  is  ftill 
more  furprifing  how  the  Portilguefe  miniftry  could  ever 
make  fuch  an  ill  ufe  of  their  authority,  as  to  impede  fo 
profitable  a culture.  The  order  for  rooting  up  the  vines 
could  only  be  dictated  by  private  intereft  or  falfe  views. 
The  pretence  for  fo  extraordinary  a law  is  fo  abfurd,  that 
no  body  has  given  credit  to  it.  It  is  very  w’dl  known 
that  the  ground  where  the  vines  have  flood,  can  never  be 
fit  for  the  culture  of  corn. 
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But,  if  the  thing  were  ever  fo  practicable,  it  would 
ftill  be  an  unwarrantable  infringement  of  the  fafcred  and 
unalienable  right  of  property.  In  a monaftery  indeed, 
every  thing  belongs  to  all  ; nothing  is  the  property  oi1 
any  individual,  but  the  joint  property  of  the  whole  com- 
munity ; it  is  one  fingle  animal  with  twenty,  thirty, 
forty,  a thoufand,  ten  thoufand  heads.  But  it  is  not  the 
fame  in  fociety.  Here  every  fingle  head  has  its  property,  a 
fhare  of  the  general  wealth,  which  he  is  abfolute  mafter 
of,  and  which  he  is  free  to  ufe,  or  even  to  abufe,  as  he 
thinks  proper.  A private  man  mull  be  at  liberty  to  let 
his  ground  lie  fallow,  if  it  fuits  him,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  adminiftration.  If  government  fets  up  for  a 
judge  of  the  abufe,  it  will  foon  fet  up  for  a judge  of  the  ufe 
of  things  ; and  then  there  is  an  end  of  all  true  notions  of 
liberty  and  property.  If  it  can  require  me  to  employ  my 
own  property  according  to  its  fancy  ; if  it  inflict  punifh- 
ments  on  my  difobedience,  my  negligence  or  my  folly, 
and  that  under  pretence  of  public  utility,  I am  no  longer 
abfolute  mafter  of  my  own,  I am  only  an  adminiftrator, 
who  is  to  be  directed  by  the  will  of  another.  The  man 
who  lives  in  fociety,  muft  in  this  refpeCt  be  left  at  li- 
berty to  be  a bad  citizen,  becaufe  he  will  foon  be  fe- 
verely  puniftied  by  poverty,  and  by  contempt,  which  is 
worfe  than  poverty.  He  who  burns  his  own  corn, 
or  throws  his  money  away,  is  fuch  a fool  as  is  fel- 
dom  met  with,  and,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  re- 
ftrained  by  prohibitive  laws,  which  would  be  bad  in 
themfelves,  as  being  an  attack  upon  the  univerfal  and 
faCred  notion  of  property.  In  every  well  regulated  con- 
ftitution,  the  bufinefs  of  the  magiftrate  muft  be  confined 
to  what  concerns  the  public  fafety,  inward  tranquillity, 
the  conduct  of  the  army,  and  the  obfervance  of  the  laws. 
Wherever  authority  is  ftretched  beyond  this  mark,  we 
may  venture  to  affirm  that  the  people  are  expofed  to  de- 
predation. 
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predation.  If  we  take  a furvey  of  all  ages  and  all  na-  book. 
tions,  that  great  and  fine  idea  of  public  utility  will  prc-  , 
fent  itfelf  to  our  imagination  under  the  fymbolical  figure 
of  a Hercules,  knocking  down  with  his  club  one  part  of 
the  people,  amidft  the  fhouts  and  acclamations  of  the 
other  part,  who  know  not  that  they  are  quickly  to  fall 
under  the  fame  ftrokes. 

To  return  to  Portugal ; that  country  Hands  in  need 
of  other  meafures  than  have  hitherto  been  purfued  to 
reftore  the  moft  important  of  its  cultures.  It  is  in  fo 
languid  a Hate,  that  the  Portuguefe  annually  import  three 
fourths  of  the  corn  they  confume.  It  is  well  known 
that  before  they  had  applied  themfelves  to  navigation, 
they  fupplied  great  part  of  the  Mediterranean  with  corn, 
and  fonaetimes  England  itfelf.  Their  own  wants  now 
call  for  the  exertion  of  their  a&ivity.  Nothing  but  a 
total  impoilibility  can  juftify  a government,  that  fuffers 
both  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies  to  depend 
upon  other  nations  for  the  common  neceflaries  of  life. 

TnE  Court  of  Lifbon  would  be  very  dangeroufly 
miftaken  in  imagining  that  time  alone  may  bring  about 
fo  great  a revolution.  It  concerns  them  to  prepare  the 
way5  by  leffening  the  duties,  and  efpecially  by  diminifh- 
ing  the  expence  of  raiftng  them,  which  is  fome times 
more  oppreffive  than  the  duty  itfelf.  When  this  impe- 
diment is  removed,  all  kinds  of  encouragement  mult  be 
given.  One  of  the  moft  fatal  prejudices,  and  moft  de- 
ftrudtive  of  the  happinefs  of  men  and  the  profperity  of 
nations,  is  that  of  fuppofing  that  hands  alone  are  want- 
ing to  cultivate  the  ground.  The  experience  of  all  ages 
has  fhewn,  that  much  muft  be  given  to  the  earth,  be- 
fore much  can  be  required  of  her.  There  are  not, 
perhaps,  in  all  Portugal,  twenty  farmers  who  are  able 
to  advance  the  necefiary  Turns.  Government  muft,  there- 
fore, affift  them.  A revenue  of  about  forty-four  millions*, 
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the  reft  from  the  colonies,  will  facilitate  thefe  liberalities, 
which  are  oftentimes  more  ©economical  than  the  moft 
fordid  avarice. 

This  firft  change  \vill  be  produ&ife  of  others.  The 
arts  neceflary  for  •culture  WillTilfallibiy  rife  and  grow  up 
with  it.  Induftry  will  fpread  by  degre'es,  and  put  forth 
all  its  branches,  and  Portugal  will  n6  longer 'exhibit  an 
' inftance  of  a favage  people  in  the  midft  of  tivilized  na- 
tions. The  citizen  will  no  longer  be  forced  to  devote 
himfelf  to  celibacy,  or  to  go  abroad  for  employment. 
Commodious  'houfesr  will  jriTe  out  of  ruins and  wOrk- 
fhops  take  place  of  convents.  Now,  like  thofe  ih rubs 
that  lie  fcattered  and  lowly  creep  oft  the  ground  that 
covers  the  richeft  mines,  the  fubjedls  of  this  drooping 
ftate,  will  no  longer  ftarve,  with  their  golden  rivers  and 
mountains,  Gold  and  filver  will  circulate  again,  and 
will  no  longer  be  buried  in  churches.  Superftition  will 
be  at  an  end,  together  with  lazinefs,  igftorance  and  de- 
je&ion.  The  mind§  of  men,  who  now  divide  their  time 
between  debauchery  and  pious  expiations  of  it,  who  are 
fond  of  miracles  and  magic  arts,  will  then  be  inflamed 
with  public  fpirit.  The  nation  freed  from  its  fetters, 
and  reftored  to  its  natural  activity,  will  exert  itfelf  with 
a fpirit  worthy  of  its  former  exploits. 

Portugal  will  then  remember,  that  fhe  was  indebted 
to  her  nayy  for  her  opulence,  her  glory,  and  her  ftrength, 
and  will  attend  to  the  reftoration  of  it.  It  will  no  longer 
be  reduced  to  eighteen  men  of  war,  ill  built,  and  as  ill 
manned  and  armed,  and  about  a hundred  merchant-men? 
from  fix  to  eight  hundred  tons  burden,  ftill  more  wretch- 
edly fitted  out.  Her  population,  which  has  infenfibly  funk 
from  three  millions  of  fouls  to  eighteen  hundred  thoufanif, 
will  revise  to  cover  her  harbours  and  roads  with  active 
fleets.  The  revival  of  her  navy,  no  doubt,  will  be 
difficult  for  a power  whofe  flag  is  not  known  on  any  of 
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the  European  leas,  and  who,  for  a century  paft,  has  B 
given  up  her  navigation  to  whoever  would  undertake  it : 
but  a government  once  grown  wife,  will  furmount 
every  obftacle.  When  once  they  have  recovered  their 
proper  fhare  of  navigation,  they  will  keep  immenfe 
fums  in  the  nation,  which  are  conftantly  expended  fo.r 
freight. 

This  change  will  influence  the  iflands  dependent  on 
-Portugal.  The  port  of  Madeira  will  no  longer  be  open 
to  the  Englifn.  - The  mother  country  will  have  the  foie 
power  of  difpoftng  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thoufand  pipes 
of  rich  wine  which  that  ifland  produces.  It  will  be  in 
the  roads  of  Ififbon  and  Oporto  that  all  nations  will 
fetch  that  choice  liquor,  which  is  in  fuch  requeft  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  Azores  will  furnilh 
-Portugal  with  oxen  for  the  plough  and  for  food,  which 
-cannot  fo  well  be  bred  at  home,  on  account  of  the  dry- 
ivefs  of  the  foil ; and  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands  will  fup-, 
ply  them  with  more  mules  than  they  want.  The  New 
England  people  formerly  fetched  them  thence  to  carry  to 
the  Leeward  iflands  ; but  a great  mortality  that  happened 
in  1 7 co,  put  an  end  to  that  trade,  The  vacancies  will 
foon  be  filled  up,  by  a clofe  attention  to  the  breeding  of 
this  cattle. 

These  alterations  will  be  produ&ive  of  ftill  more 
material  ones.  Brazil,  which  has  no  other  fault  than 
that  of  being  too  large  for  Portugal  ; which  has  only 
-a  few  habitations  fluttered  along  the  fea  coafts  ; and  has 
no  other  colonifts  in  the  inland  parts, , but  what  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mines,  will  then  affume  a new  face : 
their  government  will  be  new  modelled.  Their  mafter§ 
will  be  conyinced  how  great  a miftake  has  been-  com- 
mitted with  regard  to  all  the  moaern  nations,  by  trans- 
ferring to  the  new  difcovered  world  all  the  abfurdities  of 
feudal  government,  accumulated  on  the  old  through  a 
ferie?  q£  a°-es,  A few  plain  laws  will  be  fubftituted 

EH 
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in  the  place  of  the  fubtle  arts  of  chicane,  which  are  n®. 
better  than  refinements  on  tyranny,  £nd  an  increafe  qf 
oppreflion. 

The  execution  of  thefe  laws  will  be  fecured,  if  em-; 
ployments  are  not  fold,  and  if  a proper  choice  is  made, 
and  good  governors  appointed  to  command  Para,  Bahia 
and  Rio-Janeiro,  who  {hall  be  independent  on  each 
Other,  though  the  latter  has  the  title  of  viceroy.  The 
Vigilance  of  the  three  chiefs  will  put  an  end  to  the  trea- 
cheries and  enormities  which  the  Brazilian  Portuguefe 
have  too  long  been  guilty  of,  or  caufed  their  {laves  to 
commit. 

Having  thus  reformed  their  manners,  the  next  ftep 
will  be  to  regulate  their  adminiftration.  The  tyranny 
of  fleets  being  once  removed,  and  every  one  left  at  liberty 
to  fend  out  (hips  from  the  mother  country,  this  freedom 
will  be  attended  with  other  favourable  innovations.  Ex- 
peditions will  not  be  confined  to  the  roads  of  Lifhon  and 
Oporto,  becaufe  as  the  other  ports  bear  their  part  in  the 
public  expences,  it  is  but  fit  they  fhould  enjoy  the  fame 
advantages.  Exclufive  companies  will  be  abolifhed. 
That  load  of  taxes,  which  is  the  bane  of  Europe,  will 
no  longer  afHiCt  the  Brazils.  The  colony  will  not  be 
devoured  with  that  fwarm  of  contractors  who  are  the 
ruin  of  the  moft  fuccefsful  labours.  The  mother  coun- 
try will  be  convinced  that  fhe  has  no  right  to  demand 
any  thing  of  her  colonies  but  their  produce.  This  pro- 
duce itTelf  will  not  at  firft  be  impeded,  by  enorMous 
duties  that  {top  its  circulation.  Gold,  that  enfign  o.f 
all  riches,  that  choiceft  commodity  of  Brazil,  freed  from 
the  fetters  that  obftruCted  its  progrels,  will  freely  flow 
into  all  countries  which  have  any  thing  to  offer  in  re- 
turn. Dutch,  French,  and  Englifh  men  of  war,  need 
not  then  lend  their  flag  to  fmuggle  it  out. 

Agriculture,  ennobled  by  liberty,  will  {hake  off 
the  yoke  of  oppreflion,  the  confluence  of  ignoraocq, 
avarice,  and  defpotifm.  The  means  of  improvement  will 
7 ' daily 
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daily  increafe.  The  Portuguefe,  who  firft  opened  Africa  $ 
to  other  nations,  have,  notwithftanding  their  decay, 
preferved  fome  confiderable  advantages  in  that  country. 
They  poffefs  large  colonies  on  the  bed  coaft  for  the  Have 
trade,  whilft  the  rival  nations  have  only  fmall  fa&ories  ; 
and  fome  have  none  at  all.  By  that  means,  they  get 
their  negroes  one  third  cheaper  than  they  are  to  be  had 
in  the  ports  where  there  is  a competition;  fo  that  the 
Brazils  will  certainly  take  a great  many  more,  when 
once  the  duty  is  taken  off,  which  is  now  ten  per  cent. 
Upon  the  heads  of  thefe  unhappy  Africans,  as  it  is  upon 
all  commodities  that  come  from  Europe.  The  mother 
country  will  give  a further  encouragement  to  this  trade, 
fmce  after  all,  ambition  will  carry  it  on  againft  the 
expoftulations  of  humanity,  by  permitting  the  colony  to 
make  their  own  fait,  inftead  of  fending  for  it  from  Por- 
tugal* as  they  are  now  compelled  to  do.  This  will  fa- 
cilitate the  vi&ualing  of  their  (hips,  by  adding  fait  beef 
and  pork  to  their  provifion,  which  hitherto  has  been  only 
caffada  and  dried  fifti.  Then,  inftead  of  thirty  or  forty 
fhips,  from  fixty  to  a hundred  tons  burden,  which  are 
annually  fitted  out,  they  will  fit  out  a hundred,  and  in 
time  many  more  if  they  chufe  it. 

This  improvement  might  be  haftened,  by  permitting 
3,  diredf  navigation  from  the  Brazils  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 
This  trade  peculiarly  fuits  Portugal ; and  it  would  be 
good  policy  to  extend  it  as  much  as  poflible.  As  th& 
^ortuguefe  neither  have  nor  can  have  any  manufa&ures 
pf . their  own,  they  ought  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
Jighteft  and  cheapeft  linens  and  fluffs,  which  are  moft 
Suitable  to  their  own  climate  and  that  of  their  colonies, 
and  abfolutely  neceffary  for  their  African  fettlements. 
The  mother  country  would  be  no  lofer  by  affociating 
JSrazil  to  this  branch  of  induftry.  They  cannot  have 
forgot  that  they  formed  a company  in  1723,  which  did 
not  fycceed.  Ffom  that  time,  only  one  fhip  has  been 
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K.  fitted  out  yearly,  which  for  a long  while  put  in  at  Bahia 
on  her  return  from  Alia,  and  for  feme  ye^rs  paft,  calls 
•for  refrefhments  at  Angola,  by  order  of  the  government 
to  which  it  belongs.  Many  more  would  be  fent  from 
'-Brazil.  Their  contraband  trade  with  Buenos-Ayres 
would  fupply  them  with  piaftres  for  their  traffic,  and 
the  Amazon  with  part  of  the  materials  for  navigation. 
The  banks  of  that  immenfe  river  abound  with  excellent 
wood.  It  is  known  to  be  very  lafting  ; the  worm,  that 
•feourge  of  the  navy,-  never  gets  at  it,  and  the  fcurvy 
never  appears  on  board  the  fhips  that  are  made  of  .it. 
The  difficulty  of  getting  hemp  or  flax  is  already  removed. 
Two  plants  have  been  difcovered,  which  grow  in  great 
plenty  in  the  forefts  about  Bahia,  called  Gravata  and 
TieUi  which  make  very  good  thread  for  coarfe  linen,  fail- 
cloth  and  ropes.  Unfortunately  a private  man  in  the 
neighbourhood  -has  got  a patent  for  fifteen  years  for  the 
foie  working  of  it, 

Ato  infallible  way  to  the  fpeedy  attainment  of  thefe 
great  ends  would  be  to  open  the  ports  of  Brazil  to  all 
nations.  Such  a liberty  would  give  the  colony  that  ala- 
crity which  it  never  can  acquire  without  it.  The  nations 
that  would  have  dealings  with  them,  would  be  interefted 
jn  their  profperity  and  defence.  They  would  be  far 
more  ferviceable  to  the  mother  country,  by  the  gradual 
increafe  of  their  cuftoms  than  by  a pernicious  monopoly, 
Portugal  that  has  no  manufactures,  muft  purfue  a dif- 
ferent fyftem  from  the  other  powers  in  Europe,  who 
have*  more  goods  than  they  want  to  fupply  their  Amet 
rican  fettlements • and  the  very  competition  that  might 
be  prejudicial  to  them,  will  certainly  be  very  advanta* 
geous  to  the  Portuguefe. 

If  the  court  of  Lifoon  does  not  determine  for  this 
fcheme,  which  no  doubt  may  be  liable  to  fome  object 
tions,  it  mult  at  leaft  repeal  the  law  that  forbids  all  fo* 
reigners  fettling  in  the  Brazils,  Not  fifty  years  ago, 
there  were  feveral  Englifii,  Dutch.,  and  EjWph  houfes, 
s whole 
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^hofe  induftry  encouraged  every  kind  of  labour.  Far  B O^O  K 
from  driving  them  away  by  barbaroufly  oppreffing  them,  * 

they  ought  to  have  been  courted,  and  encouraged  to  fix 
there,  and  to  engage  others  to  follow  their  example. 

Not  that,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  there  is  a fcarcity  of  white 
people  in  thofe  vaft  regions.  By  a calculation  that  may 
fie  depended  on,  they  amount  to  near  600,000.  This 
is  more  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  colony  ; but 
the  Creole  Portuguefe  are  fo  indolent,  fo  corrupt,  fo 
paffionately  addi&ed  to  pleafure,  that  they  are  grown 
incapable  of  the  fmalleft  application  to  bufinefs.  Per- 
haps, the  only  way  to  rouze'  this  degenerate  race,  would 
be  to  fet  before  their  eyes  fome  laborious  men,  and  to 
allot  them  fuitable  parcels  of  land. 

This  might  eafily  be  done.  On  the  banks  of  the 
moft  navigable  rivers  are  large  plains  that  belong  to 
nobody,  and  might  entich  any  one  who  would  take 
the  pains  to  plough  them  up.  Even  by  the  fea  fide,  it 
would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  fettle  a good  number  of  far- 
mers. On  the  fi-rft  difcovery  of  that  country,  govern- 
ment had  granted  whole  provinces  to  feveral  noblemen, 
finder  the  title  of  captainfhips  ; but  has  afterwards  with- 
drawn thefe  grants,  and  given  them  in  exchange,  titles, 
penfions,  or  other  favours.  By  this  means  a vaft 
domain  is  returned  to  the  crown,  which  now  lies 
wafte,  and  might  be  ufefuily  employed.  An  infinite 
number  of  Engliih,  French,  and  Dutch  colonifts, 
whofe  plantations  are  exhaufted,  and  many  Europeans 
who  have  the  fafhionable  paffion  of  wanting  to  make  a 
fortune;  would  gladly  remove  thither  with  their  induftry 
and  their  whole  ftock. 

By  way  of  encouragement,  they  muft  be  fecured  from 
the  fury  of  the  inquifition.  That  cruel  tribunal  has 
never,  indeed,  been  erecfted  in  Brazil ; but  they  have  their 
emiflaries  there,  who  are  worfe,  if  poffible,  than  them- 
fejvgs.  1$  may  be  remembered,  that  from  the  year  1702 

to 
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Book,*0  17*8*  thofe  infamous  men  fen t over  to  Europe  a 
% 1X'‘  _f  prodigious  number  of  priefts,  monks,  and  proprietors  of 
land,  and  even  negroes,  whom  they  accufed  of  Judaifm. 
Thofe  oppreffions  ruined  agriculture  to  fuch  a degree*, 
that  the  fleets  of  1724  and  1725  found  no  proviiions 
there.  In  1728,  the  government  enacted  that  for  the 
future,  if  any  colpnift  was  taken  up  by  the  holy  office, 1 
his  goods  and  chattels  and  his  flaves  fhould  not  be  for- 
feited, and  that  his  fortune  fhould  defcend  to  his  heirs. 
The  mifchief  that  was  already  done,  could  not  be  re- 
paired by  this  decree,  nor  can  mutual  confidence  be  re- 
ared, till  the  authors  of  the  diforders  that  have  ruined 
the  colony  are  recalled. 

Even  this  will  not  be  fufficient,  without  abridging 
the  power  of  the  clergy.  Some  Rates  have  been  known 
to  favour  the  corruption  of  priefts,  to  weaken  the  afcen- 
dent  that  fuperftition  gives  them  over  the  minds  of 
the  people.  That  this  method  is  not  always  infal- 
lible, appears  from  what  has  pafled  in  the  Brazils,  nor 
is  this  execrable  policy,  reconcileable  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality.  It  would  be  fafer  and  better  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  fandluary  to  all  the  citizens  without 
diftindlion.  Philip  II,  when  he  became  mafter  of  Por- 
tugal, enadled  that  they  fhould  be  fhut  againfl:  all  fuch 
whofe  blood  was  tainted  with  any  mixture  with  Jews, 
heretics,  negroes  or  Indians.  This  diftindtion  has  given 
a dangerous  fuperiority  to  a fet  of  men  who  were  al- 
ready too  powerful.  It  has  been  abolijhed  in  the  African 
Settlements  ; why  fhould  it  not  be  fo  in  thofe  of  Ame- 
rica ? Why,  after  taking  from  the  clergy  the  authority 
they  derived  from  their  birth,  fhould  they  not  be  abridged 
the  power  they  aflume  on  account  of  their  riches. 
Some  politicians  have  aflerted,  that  no  government 
ought  ever  to  appoint  a fixed  income  for  the  clergy, , 
but  that  their  fpirituai  feryjees  fhould  be  paid  by  thofe 
who  have  'recourfe  to  them.  That  this  method  would 
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fce  a fpur  to  their  zeal  and  vigilance.  That  they  would  B 
grow  daily  more  expert  in  the  cure  of  fouls  by  experi- 
ence, ftudy,  and  application.  Thefe  ftatefmen  have 
been  oppofed  by  philosophers,  who  maintained  that  ari 
©economy  which  would  tend  to  increafe  the  activity  of 
the  clergy,  would  be  fatal  to  public  tranquillity  ; and 
that  it  was  better  to  lull  that  ambitious  body  into  idle- 
nefs,  than  to  give  it  new  ftrength.  They  obferve  that 
churches  and  religious  houfes  which  have  no  fettled  in- 
come, are  fo  many  repofitories  of  fuperftition,  main- 
tained at  the  expence  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people  ; where 
faints,  miracles,  relicks,  and  all  the  inventions  with 
which  impofture  has  loaded  religion,  are  made.  So  that 
it  would  be  a benefit  to  fociety,  if  the  clergy  had  a 
Hated  provifion  ; but  fo  moderate  as  to  reftrain  the  am- 
bition of  the  body  and  the  number  of  its  members. 
Poverty  makes  them  fanatical ; opulence  independent  ^ 
and  both  concur  to  render  them  feditious. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  a philofopher,  who  faid  to  a 
great  monarch  ; There  is  a powerful  body  in  your  domi- 
nions, who  have  affumed  a power  of  fufpending  the  la- 
bour of  your  fubje&s,  whenever  they  pleafe  to  call  them 
into  their  temples.  This  body  is  authorized  to  fpeak  to 
them  a hundred  times  a year,  and  to  fpeak  in  the  name 
of  God.  They  tell  them  that  the  moft  powerful  fove- 
reign  is  no  more  in  the  fight  of  the  fupreme  being  than, 
the  meaneft  Have  5 and  that  as  they  are  the  organ  of  the 
maker  of  all  things,  they  are  to  be  believed  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  matters  of  the  world.  The  confequences  of 
fuch  a fyftem  threaten  the  total  fubverfion  of  fociety, 
unlefs  the  minifters  of  religion  are  made  dependent  on 
the  magiftrate ; and  they  will  never  be  effe&ually  fo, 
unlefs  they  hold  their  fubfiftence  of  him.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  eftablilh  a harmony  between  the  oracles  of 
heaven  and  the  maxims  of  government.  It  is  the  bufinefs 

of 
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of  a prudent  adminiftration  to  bring  this  about  without 
difturbances  or  commotions. 

Till  the  court  of  Lifbon  has  attained  this  falutary 
end,  all  our  projects  of  reformation  will  be  to  no  pur- 
pofe.  The  mifchiefs  of  ecclefiaftical  government  will 
itill  fubftft,  notwithftanding  all  endeavours  to  reform 
them.  It  mull  be  brought  to  depend  upon  the  magif- 
trate,  before  the  Portuguefe  who  live-  in  Brazil  can  dare 
to  oppofe  its  tyranny.  It  is  even  to  be  feared  that  the 
prejudices  they  have  imbibed  from  a faulty  and  monaftic 
education,  may  be  too  deeply  rooted  in  their  minds, 
to  be  ever  eradicated.  Thefe  improvements  in  know- 
ledge feem  to  be  referved  for  the  next  generationi 
This  revolution  might  be  haftened  by  obliging  the  chief 
proprietors  to  fend  their  children  to  Europe  for  educa- 
tion, and  by  putting  the  public  fchools  upon  a better 
footing  in  Portugal. 

All  ideas  are  eafily  imprefled  upon  tender  organs. 
The  foul,  without  experience  as  without  reflection, 
readily  admits  truth  and  faljhood  in  matters  of  opinion, 
and  equally  adopts  what  is  conducive  or  prejudicial  to  the 
public  welfare.  Young  people  may  be  taught  to  value 
qr  depreciate  their  own  reafon  5 to  make  ufe  of  it,  or  to 
negleCt  it ; to  confider  it  as  their  belt  guide,  or  to  mif- 
truft  its  powers.  Fathers  obftinately  defend  the  abfurdities 
they  were  taught  in  their  infancy  ; their  children  will  be! 
as  fond  of  the  leading  principles  in  which  they  have  been 
brought  up.  They  will  bring  home  found  notions  of 
religion,  morality,  adminiftration,  commerce,  and  agri- 
culture. The  mother  country  will  confer  places  of  truft 
on  them  alone.  They  will  then  exert  the  talents  they 
have  acquired,  and  the  face  of  the  colony  will  be  quite 
changed.  Writers  who  fpeak  of  her,  will  no  longer 
lament  the  idlenefs,  the  ignorance,  the  blunders,  the 
fuperftitions  which  have  been  the.  ground-work  of  her 
adminiftration.  Hiftory  will  no  longer  be  the  fatire  of 
this  colony. 
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The  fear  of  incenling  Great  Britain  muft  not  protradt 
thefe  happy  alterations  one  fingle  moment.  The  mo- 
tives which,  perhaps,  have  prevented  them  hitherto 
are  but  prejudices,  which  will  be  removed  upon  the 
llighteft  examination.  There  are  mimberlefs  political 
errors,  which,  once  adopted,  become  principles.  Such 
is  the  prevailing  notion  at  the  court  of  Lifbon,  that  the 
ftate  cannot  exift  or  profper,  but  by  means  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  They  forget  that  the  Portuguefe  monarchy  was 
formed  without  the  help  of  other  nations ; that  during 
the  whole  time  of  their  quarrels  with  the  Moors,  they 
were  fupported  by  no  foreign  power  ; that  their  greatnefs 
had  been  increafing  for  three  centuries  fucceflively, 
when  they  extended  their  dominion  over  Africa  and 
both  the  Indies  by  their  own  ftrength.  All  thefe  great 
political  revolutions  were  performed  by  the  Portuguefe 
alone.  Was  it  neceffary  then  that  this  nation  fhould 
difcover  a great  treafure,  and  be  a proprietor  of  rich 
mines,  merely  to  fuggeft  the  idea  of  its  being  unable  to 
to  fupport  itfelf  ? Are  the  Portuguefe  to  be  compared  to 
thofe  upftarts,  whofe  heads  are  turned  by  the  embar** 
rafiment,  which  their  newly  acquired  riches  occafion  ? 

No  nation  ought  to  fubmit  to  be  protected.  Jf  the 
people  are  wife,  they  will  have  forces  relative  to  their 
htuation  ; and  v/ill  never  have  more  enemies  than  they 
are  able  to  withftand.  Unlefs  their  ambition  is  un- 
bounded, they  have  allies,  who,  for  their  own  fake. 
Will  warmly  fupport  their  intereft.  This  general  truth 
is- peculiarly  applicable  to  thofe  nations  that  are  pofleffed 
of  mines.  It  is  the  intereft  of  all  other  nations  to  keep 
well  with  them,  and  if  there  is  occafion  for  it,  they  will 
all  unite  for  their  prefervation.  Let  Portugal  but  hold 
the  balance  even  between  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and 
they  will  form  an  impenetrable  barrier  around  her* 
England  herfelf,  though  deprived  of  the  preference  fhe 
l*as  too  long  enjoyed,  will  ftill  fupport  a nation  whofe 
independence  is  eflential  to  the  balance  of  power  in 

Europe* 
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K.  Europe.  All  nations  would  quickly  join  in  one  com- 
mon caufe,  if  Spain  fhould  ever  be  fo  mad  for  conqueft, 
as  to  attempt  any  thing  againft  Portugal.  Never  would 
the  jealous,  reftlefs,  and  quick  fighted  policy  of  our  age 
fuffer  all  the  treafures  of  the  other  hemifphere  to  be  in 
the  fame  hands,  or  that  one  houfe  fhould  be  fo  powerful 
in  America  as  to  threaten  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

This  fecurity,  however,  fhould  not  induce  the  court 
of  Lifbon  to  negleft  the  means  of  their  own  preferva-> 
tion,  as-they  did  when  they  trufted  to  the  Britifh  arms 
for  their  defence,  or  indolently  refted  on  the  fupinenefs 
of  their  neighbours  ; when,  deftitute  of  land  or  fea 
forces,  they  were  accounted  as  nothing  in  the  political 
fyftem,  which  is  the  greateft  difgrace  that  can  befal  a 
nation.  If  they  will  regain  the  confequence  they  have 
loft,  they  muft  put  themfelves  in  fuch  a pofture  as  not 
to  be  afraid  of  war,  and  even  to  be  the  aggreflbr,  if 
their  rights  or  their  fafety  fhould  require  it.  It  is  not 
always  an  advantage  to  a nation  to  continue  in  peace, 
when  all  the  reft  are  in  arms.  In  the  political  as  in 
the  natural  world,  a great  event  will  have  very  extenfive 
effedls.  The  rife  or  fall  of  one  empire  will  affect  all 
the  reft.  Even  thofe  which  are  furtheft  removed  from 
the  feat  of  war,  are  oftentimes  the  victims  of  their  mo- 
deration or  weaknefs.  Thefe  maxims  are  applicable  to 
Portugal,  particularly  at  this  juncture,  when  the  ex- 
ample of  her  neighbours,  the  critical  fituation  of  her. 
haughty  allies,  the  folicitations  of  the  powers  who  are 
jealous  of  her  friendfhip,  all  in  fhort  calls  upon  her  to 
rouze,  and  co  exert  herfelf. 

If  the  Portuguefe  will  not  at  length  frequent  the  feas, 
where  alone  they  can  diftinguifh  themfelves,  and  whence 
they  muft  derive  their  profperity,  it  they  do  not  fhew  their 
ftrength  at  the  extremity  of  Europe,  where  nature  has  fo, 
happily  placed  them,  their  fate  is  decided,  the  monarchy  ia 
at  an  end.  They  will  fall  again  into  the  chains  they  had" 

fhakenr 
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fffaken  off  for  a moment 


as  a lion  that  fhould-  fall  BOOK, 
alleep  at  the  doo*r  of  his  den  after  he  had  broken  it  opem  _j 

The  little  circulation  there  is  ftill  within,  would  but 
indicate  thofe  feeble  figns  of  life,  which  are  the  fymp- 
toms  of  approaching  death.  The  few  trifling  regulations 
they  might  make  from  time  to  time,  refpedting  the 
finances,  the  police,  commerce,  and  the  marine,  whe*' 
ther  at  home  or  for  the  colonies,  would  be  only  pal? 
liatives,  which,  by  concealing  their  fituation,  would 


render  it  the  more  dangerous. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Portugal  has  miffed  the 
faireff:  opportunity  that  ever  could  offer,  of  refuming  her 
former  fplendour.  It  is^not  from  politics  alone  that 
all  revolutions  arife.  Some  deftrudbive  phcenomenon 
may  change  the  face  of  an  empire.  The  memorable 
earthquake  pf  the  firft  of  November  1755,  which  over- 
threw the  capital  of  Portugal,  ought  to  have  given  a 
new  birth  to  the  kingdom.  The  ruin  of  a proud  city  is 
often  the  prefervation  of  a whole  ftate,  as  the  opulence 
of  one  man  maybe  the  ruin  of  thoufands.  Piles  of  ftone 
heaped  upon  one  another  might  fall  to  pieces  ; effects, 
chiefly  belonging  to  foreigners,  plight  be  deftroyed  ; 
idle,  debauched  and  corrupt  men  might  be  buried  under 
heaps  of  rubbifh,  without  aftedbing  the  public  welfare. 
The  earth,  in  a tranfiept  fit  of  rage,  had  only  taken  what 
it  was  able  to  reftore  j and  the  gulphs  it  opened  under 
one  city,  were  feady  digged  for  the  foundations  of 
another. 

A new  ftate,  a new  people,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  rife  out  of  thofe  rums.  But  as  much  as  thefe 
great  and  uncommon  ftarts  of  nature  quicken  great 
minds,  fo  much  do  they  deprefs  thofe  which  are  ener- 
vated by  a long  habit  of  ignorance  and  fuperftitions 
government,  which  every  where  takes  advantage  of 
jhe  credulity  of  the  people,  and  which  nothing  can  divert 
from  the  fettled  purpofe  of  extending  the  boundaries  of 
authority,  becajpe  niore  encroaching  at  the  very  inftant 
Yol.  II.  m tha£ 
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|5  O O K the  nation  grew  more  timorous.  Men  of  hardened  con- 
*_  . fciences  opprefled  thofe  of  a more  tender  caft  j and  the 
aera  of  this  great  phoenomenon  proved  that  of  an  in- 
creafe  of  flavery  ; a lamentable,  but  common  effect*  •©£- 
the  cataftrophes  of  nature,  which  generally  lay  men 
©pen  to  the  artifices  of  the  great,  who  are  defirous  to 
exert  their  power  over  them.  It  is  on  thefe  occafions 
they  find  means  to  multiply  a£s  of  arbitrary  power  $ 
whether  thofe  who  govern,  do  really  believe  that  the 
people  were  born  to  obey  them,  or  whether  they  think 
that,  by  extending  their  own  power,  they  increafe  the 
ftrength  of  the  public.  Thofe  falfe  politicians  are  not: 
$ware  that  with  fuch  principles,  a Rate  is  like  an  over- 
trained fpring,  that  will  break  at  laft,  and  recoil  againft 
the  hand  that  bends  it.  The  prefent  fituation  of  the 
continent  of  South  America,  but  too  plainly  proves  the 
juftnefs  of  this  comparifon  : let  us  now  proceed  to  fhew 
the  effects  of  a different  pondudf  in  the  American: 
glands. 
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